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REPORT OF THE COUHOJL, 

Read at the Anniversary Mebtxsg on the £2nl> Mat. 

The Council! in submitting their Annual Report of the firmnefol 
state and progress of the Royal Geographical Society! refer with 
satisfaction to the evidence St affords of another year of prosperity 
and usefulness 

■ Member*. —Since the last Anniversary 102 Fellows hare been 
elected, namely* 158 Ordinary (of whom 12 ham paid their Life 
Compositions)! 1 Honorary, and 3 Honorary CqrttispiMtd'mg, 
During the same period the Society bus lost G8 Fellows (besides 
4 Honorary CorreEponding), namely, 47 by death, and 21 by 
resignation; the total number on the list at the end of April of 
the present year being 1997 Ordinary* Go Honorary Corresponding!, 
and 5 Honorary Fellows. The number of Ordinary Fellow^ at 
the end of April, 1864, was 1907 ; the list shows, therefore, an 
increase ef 90 during the year. 

Finances .'—As will be seen in the annexed Balance-sheet, the# 
receipt* for the year 18G4 exceeded s by a small turn, the estimate 
given in the last years Report; the actual amount (exclusive of 
hi the balance in hand) being 49774 8*. 6d. T and the estimated amount 
(also exclusive of the cash balance) 49654 The disbursements show 
an excess over the estimate, a result due chiefly to certain changes 
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imitated in flic course of the year, by which expo decs which would 
otherwise not have been incurred until the year 1865, were entered 
in the past years account* The excess of income over expenditure 
is, however, large, amounting to 1330/. Oj. 8rf* The sum which it 
was estimated the Society would hare available for investment 
during the year, namely* 896/. 5 j<, lias been far exceeded, 17{MIL ftj* 
having been added to the funded property: this difference is due 
to the sum estimated as likely to be spent for the furtherance of 
Geography being fin* in excess of the actual amount so ^penl, ami 
to the investment of part of the large balance in hand at the com¬ 
mencement of the war. 

The Funded Capital of the Society, which consisted at the 
^beginning of 1863 of 7500/., and at the end of 1864 of 11,500£, 
*now amount* to J2,5Q0A, bearing interest to the amount of 395/. 
per annum, the last 1000/. being invested in 5 per cent- India 
Stock. The funded property is now about equal to the foil amount 
of Life ComjjositionB of living Members* the number of living Life- 
Compounders being 569, In addition to this the Council would call 
the attention of Fellows to the great Increase* and I he coBfiidcmble 
present value, of the Society's property in Maps end Boob, some 
details of which are given in this Report 

A legacy of 20/,, bequeathed to the Society by the late Boriidi 
Bothdd, Esq., has been received during the year. 

'Flic current accounts, mentioned in the last year’s Report ns 
standing again§f the Society at the dme of the year* have all been 
liquidated, ami the misedksicons expenses are now paid regularly 
at the end of every months thus greatly aiding lhe Finance Com¬ 
mittee in their examination of the accounts* Tlie Balance-sheet, 
Appoudi k A* shows that the accounts have been duly audited to 
the end of the year. In accordance with the last Report of 
Council they have further been examined to the end of April of 
the current year ; by this means a complete check is kept over the 
Society a expenditure, and the Council constantly informed of the 
* state of the Finances* 

The sum of 75/. was paid to the widow of Mr* Greerdh-ld* the 
late Assiabmt&'crelary, in lieu of ton days’ salary due at the time 
of his death. 
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Pultidtiiom. — The 33rd volume of the Journal, which was 
delayed in it* appears net! lost year, owing to the death of the late 
A^tant-Sceretary, has since been issued, and the (,'oundl have, 
now the satisfaction of announcing the completion of the 34th 
volume, which may be had on application at the Society's apart- 
^ incuts. The varied intern! and general value of the memoirs 
which it contain*, and the large number and good quality of 
the illuslratiouR, will, k is hojK'd, make this volume acceptable 
ami useful to the leltowa. In addition to nn average number of 
memoirs, the present volume contains a treatise entitled * Uinta to 































vjii Royal Geographical Society. 

TttiTdtee, 1 compiled and Kilted by a Commilie* consisting of 
tliree Members of the Council, Mr, F. Gallon* Vice-Admiral Sir 
George Back* and Admiral K. Col Vinson, aided by the Assistant- 
Secretary and the Curator of Map* This treatise* although having 
the same title, Is not a simple revision of the former work, published 
by the Society in 1854, and printed in the 24th volume of the 
Journal, but is entirely rewritten, w ith a view to including bints 
on the newest approved methods of exploration in little-known 
countries* The treatise will also be printed separately * as a 
pamphlet* and distributed gralis to intending traveller*. 

Tiie Sth volume of Proceedings has been also completed since 
the last Anniversary, and contained six part* instead of five, the 
usual number. Volume IX., comprising the reports of meetings 
of the present session, is now in course of publication* and three 
numbers have already been maai 

The Council have the pleasure of reporting a considerable 
increase ill the sale of the Society's publications over the previous 
year (the iiret in which the item was separated in the accounts 
from other receipts)* the total sales for 1864 being IDO/* l2 j, 7i/,, 
against 65/* 8s* 8d. in 1863. 

Lihranj. —The accessions to the Library since the List Report 
have been 969 volumes of books ami |iamphh'ls* of which 72 were 
purchased. Amongst the more valuable additions may be men¬ 
tioned CastelnarTs * Expedition dans lea Parties Centrales do 
rAmmque du Sud/ 15 vols*; and Gay's ( Hiatoria Fiaica y Poli- 
tica de Chile/ in 26 vok, for both of which nuignificent works 
the Society is indebted to the generosity of their Secretary, 
Clements R. Markham, Esq. The Council hope to be able here* 
after to report the addition of other expensive works of this nature 
to the Library, particularly the French scientific Voyage* many of 
which an? still desiderata. Another important accession is a 
series of the "Selections from the Government Records of India, j 
^ consisting of 300 volume* full of geographical mfbrmiitipn, which 
have been presented by the Secretary of State for India, 

The Council have now the satisfaction to announce the com¬ 
pletion of the new Library Catalogue, which was mentioned as in 
preparation in their last Report. The delay in its appearance has 
bi^en due rimply to the length of time required in compiling a 
Catalogue of so large a Library, on the very complete method 
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which hnis been adopted, namely* that of entering the contents uf 
all collections of voyages, bet-ides giving full titles to the rest 
of the Geographical works. The Catalogue consists of more than 
500 pages, and the Council have decided, notwithstanding the 
considerable extra expense of compiling and printing, to present it 
gratis to Members* mi their applying for their copies at the Society's 
apartments. 

A classified Index of the Geographical works, including pain* 
phlets Jim! memoirs in Transaction^ contained in the Library t is 
now being prepared by Mr. II. W* Bates* our energetic Assistant- 
Secretary, and will be printed as a Supplement to the Alphabetical 
Catalogue* 

Afap~CoUtd ion *■ —The access ions to this department have been 
unusually numerous this year, consisting of ?U83 sheets of Maps 
and Charts, 6 Atlases, and 8 Diagrams* The facility of access to 
this important Collection has led io its being largely used during 
the pist year by the Fellows, Travellers, and the Public generally. 
The following accessions deserve u&pecial notice- 

Our own Government lime added the munificent donation of 
7480 sheets of the Ordnance Survey, consisting chiefly of Maps on 
the larger scales, viss.:—Towns on the scale of 5 to 10 feet to the 
mile, and parishes on that of 25 inches to the mile; also a copy of 
Domeeday-boak in 33 volumes- All these have been arranged in 
Geographical order, amalgamated with the Society’s Collection, 
a lid catalogued* and are now available for the use of the public. 
The Admiralty have presented 50 sheets of Charts* Most of tha 
European Governments have responded to the iipplimtioiis for 
Mapsn The Danish Government have added nil the official, topo- 
graphical, and geological Mq& hitherto pqbliahed* comprising 
50 sheets. Hie French Government have presented 193 sheets of 
the grand Topographical Survey of France, commenced in 1883* 
on a scale of tttHt (f of an inch to the mile) ^ also JL[k of 
Algeria on 19 sheets; and the Hydrographical Department have * 
nddid 91 sheets of Charts. The Prussian Government have sup¬ 
plied the principal Maps they have published, in 178 tibeeis. The 
Dutch Government have sent 3 sheets of the Topographical Map 
of Holland; the Swedish Government have added 8 sheets to the 
Geological Map commenced in 1863 by Erdmann, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Switzerland ha ve completed their gift of Du four's Official 
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Map, in 25 sheets Maps of thu Seats oF W ot in America and 
New Zealand have been supplied by the Topographical Depart¬ 
ment of the War Office; and Map of Kashmir by tJaptain J* (L 
Montgomerie* Colonel Scott's Map of India, Captain Granthams 
Map of Natal, Van th r Welded Syria, anti Jghn-ton's Map of Aus¬ 
tralia pod New Zealand* have also been added to the Collection. 

A flnjnll Library of Books has been purchased, and deposited 
in the Map-Hoorn fur the use of Travellers, consisting of about 
50 volumes of elementary work* and tnammK 

Instnirnmt-Rwm* — Since the last Anniversary, Instruments have 
been supplied at the cost of the Society to one Traveller only, 
Mr. IL R N. Walker* who has recently left Kngland to explore 
Equatorial Africa east of the Gaboon, to whom a complete tut, 
costing 43/.„ lias been given. Several other travellers have, how¬ 
ever, availed themselves of the advantages oflunxl in selecting 
seta uf instruments at their own expense. 

The principal opticians of London have been again invited to 
depodt specimens of such instruments as travellers mostly use; hut 
none of them have done so excepting the successor to Mr, Cary’s 
ivtabltahnu'Sit, Mr Porter. 

Grants to Ttawilkri +— During the year 1864, one grant only 
u‘£ls made to assist exploration, namely, that of 50/. to M r Gerhard 
Bob!fa in hisjuiinny across the Great Atlas from Marocco to Trip]]. 
The testimonial, value 25 guineas, given at the Anniversary to 
Mr, Gifford Pal grave for Ins adventurous journey jutu.-s Arabia, is 
included in the Balance-sheet* under the head " Gold Medals*" 
The sura of 1000/., stated in the Inst years Report as held in 
readiness for an exploration of the Nile Sources from Egypt, has 
not been called for; but 500/ T have been voted by the Council to aid 
in m exploration having the same end in view, which will commence 
from another part of Africa, namely* the new expedition of Dr. 
Lh mg*tune, now in preparation, from a point on tlic east coast 
1 towards the great Central I*akes. This sum is placed in the estimate 
of the current ycaris expenses* together with 200/,* which have 
been paid during the present financial year, namely, IQQL to 
Mr. B. E. N* A Valter, in addition to the instruments mentioned* 
above.* and 1A0/, to Captain Wilaon (through Sir Henry James), 
n* a contribution towards the expense of ascertaining the exact 
relative level of the Dead Sea. 
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I Tbs Libmrv will be open every day in ihc week (Sundays 
eswptod) from 10-30 in the morning 10 4'30 in tlie afternoon/ 
oiccept on NoW-Yp 4 t t h Hay, Gooil Friday to Eiwter Monday ^inclu¬ 
sive, and Christmas wsek; and it will Ik cloned one month in tho 
year, in order to bo thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the brut to the 
last day of September, 

IT. Every Fellow of the Society in entitled to the Jiuks) to 

borrow as ninny ou four vulutflCM at one time. 

Ejxvpti iiw :— 

1. T1 ict ionnrics „ Hn^dlopffidiUi nod oilier works of reference 

and oast* M initio manuscriptE* Atlases, Books and 

Illustration* inloofic slicets, Drawings* Prints, and unbound 
X nmbers of Periodical ^crkji h unless inth tft£ special antien 
order of the Pf<t$ider\L # 

2. Maps or CIuhTs, unless by special of the Pmmkid a Nti 

Uotawil. 

3. New Works before tlio expiration of n month after reception. 

TIT. Tho title of every Book r Pamphlet* Map, or Work of any 
kind lent* shall first be entered in the Libran-regifitcr, with tlio 
borrowers signature,, or accompanied by a separata note in IjTn 
hand. 

IVy X'o work of any kind can bo retained longer than one in on lb ;. 
but at tho expiration of that period* or aooner, tho same raunt bo 
relumed free of expanse, and may then, upon rwhtry* bo again 
borrowed, provided that no application shall have been made in tho 
mean time by any other Fellow* 

V. In all cmss a fist of tho Books, &e + , or other property of the 
Society* in the possession of any Fellow* ah all bo sent in to tho 
Secretary m or fefor* the 1st of July in each year. 

VI* In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or oilier 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the sonic* 

. YU* No stranger can bo admitted to the Library except by tho 
introduction of a Fellow, whoso name, together with that of the 
Viintor, shall bo inserted in a book kept for that purpose* 

VTET + Follows transposing any of tho above Regulations will 1*> 
reported % tho Secretary to tho Council* who will take auch steps 

tho case may require. 

Tty Order of tho Council, 


Ou Saturday the Library i* closed At r m . 
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Dlt^fki 3 h Re. Hod. Sir David, m.V. 
Do£ol r Gir*<H!lE F the Earl of. 
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Fhuuntlk, Rl JIoq + Sir That. Bart, 
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U_t*ILTP* f W r J,, E*q h F. 1 . 8 , Frei 
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Jora, CapL Felix. 

Kirk, Joh.ru Efq Jn k.d. 
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ttfwam* II. J + Mi ijmy Dorn red to ][, 
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BlWAi flip. imperial lIlgliBHOi the Grand 
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^ ■■ ■■ h> M T , H. 


S^KhKS wA Ncmiway. flu fVl 

l.odwj^ Ku^nt, LJj* Kbff of.. Mocilvoliti 
TVBCAST, Mis Impark! Kighueii theGmml 
Plaice of .. *p Tt Vwilfci 
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Antaii fk, William I lerrmutD* Si, frttralraig 
AlkticLi., Cm. Carl, Tope. Ccrf* of ^'«]n r 
fkdtbaJiD 

E-aRRp rbev r lie K. K. r Mrai t !-mp r Acad. of 
Science ..* + *. „„ St + i'otarabi.! IJt 

Baliu + M. Eugene da *, +p Milaa 

iSAftTir p Hr, H-, 0 h khllLi^tn™ « + Berlin 

Saeimcraflia, M. M. „ ., .. ai^tp 

Hkfwleai;!, Pn£ Or in rich , r . , T BtrEn 
I iU liH k esteii^ Or. ilonnaBDp Bucnna Arces 
C4EUUaO0 T CupL Dm Edwards *. Lime 

ClIAlXp 1 1' 'f. Paul .. . m ,. Ej-cBera. 
CorlEjO, Dm FranriK* .. pt Mfrlral 

Dana* PtoftMkr Jama D., Sew IFariaa, 

CoQDeClLctal 

D’Ateseac, W, . ... 

DlWKir, Rina C«rl tod der + * Jhnovci- 
l)M r.Ji ItOQL'lTTP.p M r+ Dnjwi *t Fre-Wrnt 
Dtrtmrairc- dc li Sedelc de Gdogtiitihir, 

I'm 

Hvswa. Gem, TWt« *T the Top*. D* 
;*tt. p SwiEA-rkml , + .. „ Gam 

Hetvkybifa M r Htari ,* i+ „ Port* 
LimcsnsMiEip a P.p For. m.pl and i^. 

Berlin 

KriMAS*Pmf. Adolph .. ,. .. IWlin 

f ai nirEutiE, CoL ? Frptqch CoT.flf |br &rae- 
* N m .. .. llf&E Africa 

FuilHliitR, Command , Jorge Cow, 

Pona^D OtTlre, Lkbea 
PonaiiTAkii FrrE, Pi of, J b the Cmrertiiyof 

Kid 

FttKapsT, Cceertl „ . + H New Yorls 


fjRiN’NKLL. Henry, ¥ jh \. V*p. Gefipr. Foe. 

■ »* - >■ ■■ m *, New ¥wfc 

titrftfT, l J rof Lf lluD.,, Prince to b t New Jn*rj 

liAimsflERp Dr, Willing y.p. fmp.CwCT, 

&F .. .. *. Vlrqna 

Paof.p For, srms.. Chriataiinifl 

Ha^klers. OiL J. A, p Chief of Ihe Tof«o. 

Cu-Tpo of ^iredat Ffaictbolm 

Hwtmmmnb tel. P. , P st. r^tenbn^ 

IEL’n a;L, iiajcr,, C"h. VM .. Bm-li 

iBHE^aRB, Ad led ml C. L. C-, 

CoiTOhagrti 

Joemfui, (IfiL Baroq „ .. , a VieBiLa 

JAssBSp Cnpt. 51, H., P.n.pr. h Delft* HolLmd 
Kes\euj f D* L Li]. f Sw, to the Bomlnj 
Geogr. Sue, *. , + F « .. ISoinbaj 

KKA^iEOr, W, + . .. Ft. FefcrahiiT^ 

KEUI-Eirip Dr. H. *, * r TT Berlin 
Liu, Jomi iU FiJvn 1 EodiI» r MinhErr of the 

Colonies — ++ .. -- .. Lkbwi 

Ley AST Patiia .. .. „ AkMftlrin 

tivmmox^ Lj*tR, EUq,, m.&, p ll,p. 

LCfKK, Admiral F. B., Pn*ideitt of liie 
[m[Kjini Aradnny uf S^i'iwr*, * 

SI* Pcteraburg 

Macedo, J. J. ^ Cotta lie Si Llfbon 

MaPO^ Don Itacuil. Mudril 

Malte-Hke.Tc t M. V. A,. Set CwgT. See, 

oft, -. r*ris 

hLutTEL^ Dr. Charla tod,* Mnnkh 

>I aL J:Y, Cotitmi-iore M. F. 

NlffilE, Chifdttt (YWafi^ v .. TiiriB 

NQhOESBWOUl, Prof. Kill U^agfun 
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Salas, rkjg fWimb, Pra, Tojm, l^rL, 
F^pab. „ ISbcDM A/rw 
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ft:.. Lius kit, Dr. WToa „ Vkn 

SoLn.is, Don aim it» fellj* Pmx, 

Um, run! 31 a* linger W + 


SOTLii* U«iL«CoL the CtorMe, 
c tl _ . lv ™ er - Nmfldi, VJcnftn 

SmjTEj nut Ot!fl h Imp. (Jl^rT. ©f PuJ- 
^ kgwn „ „ + . it, IVrienburg 

Swart, iIh; eh ctaLuj-j. „ g AmjiettUm 
TcmiumEr. M, Frimtiins 

TiCmnn* Iterr T. T + TtKii .. „ Vtejin.k 

Va^peb Mr. Fh + + . BrtiaeEfl 

V^laV ECEXOO, Don Mnnuri G nnjiwu f 

WOHCittn, J. E r| Eiq^.Cmahti^ U.S, 
^ KAJICieUt i Admire! Iterwi^ Si P IVttrsiii.g 
ZtrnLEE, M. j. if* „ „ Wlotarthw 
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AhMt* Hm, EtHtw].! C. E, Atf AmF 0 )%*, Oxford. 

A %p Btir ' Albert, H A, 4* fif£/A Crts, rolfmAiaw. 

A Btofcrtt, Arthur 1U E*q^ 15. toM4p-roflri p Mjtol, 5.TT. 

Atingir, W. F. S*rlrtl,Iafd + lOiUrtTj CM, &W, 

Achlwn, Fredfdtk, K#q^ c.E. l w S^bmf^ir^ North t N, 

A eluid,. Prof. Hcqrj Wtetwarlli, ir + o. 

Adiunlp Jx Gj-rtflii Arnndd, E*[. Jfhuraf JW P C*micrbHry t AVir Zealand* 
Adwjd a Sir PflFTjfriiiE Pihntr F* F., Port. Fairfwtd, Sum*r**t a 
*Ackud t Sir TIsoklu Pjfc* F Bait, r.KJ. IKaferta^fW, 

A'. W r ’ uW A'i’^^j /.Vcf+T, ZJtfrofi, 
lo AiL-Lmt, £4 win, Kpq. 

Adding Right lira, fl* tf* 7fl p Eofon-ptac*, S. IF. 

Addison, Oul, TJwmis, O.h. 

A^DeflF, Sir And r?w K lLaal r , irf.p, ik><;W^ <Jjffr h IFfyetnuAi>r. 

AlnilFfj Cal. ||, France*, Junior United Service CM, S. 1F + ■ firtriimtQn. 
chrifuben, 1 SO, J'ic&.kltfty, IF* 

•Ainsworth. W. Francis, H*q., fj.a. Eovnu&mrt^Sh, AVti-rts^f, Jfojn. 
mjrrWtA, IF, 

Alrll*, Divjil Gnhun, F*r3 of. /TUT^fc^P, JTmI^h^ IF, 

AitthLtJii^ Dlmd, Hvq. 130, IF, 

* Album jrlr F Gtrarjc Thoma% Furl oil 1 1, GrotzenBr**quar* w IF. jr QuiddenAw in- 

Aaij 1 , L*rlt*jfr+td r Xtpfvlk ; <sw/ CfcflWWf, 3\fo£ft. 

Ale«k h Sir Ksubt'rfonJ, ILC.1L A^Arntrirm CM, 8, W n 
S 0 *AJ«Hik t ThomM, [>}, A"ay j wpxj-LMj-rrn , new £p&otti r Surrey, 

* Aldus, Wjllha, Esq L $rit-k£ty-kjtt r near Doncaster t * 

Aid™* sWph R- Esq** M.A. ( P1L bn. ^W/^ottw, Atfy^n, A^s r 

Alilridi, dptltl Kubeit D,J It.tf, IFwJW^-rtwf, Crtyp-Jon, Surre r,i, 

ALejcrvndar, Colenul Sir Jus, Ed,, tf.L r S kS 4 , ilaa* etc., Hit iL^t, Ciaflutf 
5^rcwi CM, S + IF, ; IFf^ErrtwaJ.oy^ /jlnl/je A'/J. 

ALLia, C. IL h Ej^. JT.C,; awl 31 p J’frA^frwf, XrvmgUm, A\ 

ALki^ Ghh^o W. F 
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AUm 8 Jb* h Eaq. J?2„ JT H & 

A]]«i, June- JW t Ekj. 13 , & $K 

Al “^ 11w *" R p K ^’ Gb&. r.; emrf CW4tu-jJ\ jTf*A 

JO Aildmu, J. S+* E*|, a r JcAn-tirtctt Mdpki t W r C. 

AwfeitEor, Jftlm Bfannd, E*q, 4 P ^mk^-rfwl k Jf^parA^^fu, W. 
Amtcrwin, Arthbp, Eaq. Jl'»veoi|.jnMv t Si 

AjxWrsdai, Jmo^ E#q + 1 F Btf Ht * fr/ m ^ £,(?, 

And™**, John, Shanghvi. 

"Antam, c*l W_ C r n. 19, Gluwxxi?r-}q\SAirt t J[*jde-r^trk f W. 

*ABiln ?w r Wlllka 1\ K*\. 

**"*?* Cal A- ^ llujfeu Jf.P. H5 P r*rk lm* r Wi 

,Afrt “' John WUlMm H»jKtEElw> k E*rL 55, P*>rltand.pfo & ' i SAW 

AD Jfotin ^ W A f ™ r Plft 4fkmmm t Ci ^ * ; awJ Amot 

+5 AwUfr H. A,, Bs* 14 p £Wj^mrdrtj, W* 

**5^'*^ ArtiL 1, OdpcMmf, Grum^r- 

PtWKt S, >| . 

Aailnirtw, Llitrt. H, T,„ lUfl* Brigfci*. Jfrufrvaf. &»*,. 

Sir Elmond, ISm. !«, U.; /a«r CW, 

oiiftVy; iwJ AnufAurp, \YU£* t F 

A tl , nfZT , /7‘ iK,Cj WC-J CM, mi 

31 * AMfnrinfcf* TI+ 

Ari " ,thlM '- (Tsorg*. Bjq, 23 , 

AlblilhndL, Lkat. George, B-tA. Gf!Mr|A, 

Armtwkar. Afidrtw, E* lr 35, A&em*rl**tral, W. 

Aftbr, W« n», K»j, ], Aiu.knwf.pfciM, £ TT. 

' Blrt ' [d *"l- &•" M-M JjTHuW, f.r. 

* “’V t E -*- CM ' *1K| 

rmitag,, K.lwjji], E«j ( 3 , IfuH-nmi, SL j'oAnV^rf, ,V, n; 

AmKrung AjeittMT, ^ a.n,, n,s. t i^a,.., D^utc JraMrtflr^ra.n.t 

* r ' r ’ f ® < Chatfcwi. /irfliw- Pkifaf Strrice Chb, 8.W, 

Arth ir'"'?' J ;: hD - ^ , RJ ’ 4 ' :!5 ' J7tfe f ,r<2 -*?* t r<> OidBromptm, .7,R' 
Arthur, Joha, S , pr 

iS.y ,* 1 ' 1 ’' "■ us - ‘ r -^ 

,, Lc ^- ^ r TF: 

A»htun T R, J. Ekj, 35 , I,fimfMrd-itrift l £.C. 

•AjJiwdl, Jrati, K*q., m,*., j, i<liS , 

4o< ^* j7t ?! P " **' BT -.?. W. 

AU«'! r " J ’^- '**' J ***«*»*. B*r iVr^ 

AUwd3 ^ 1 ™“« r Hsdjt, /r^, k w* 

J'f - *- A-.A 

»^ir''5 !r, 1 ’ 1rie ' ,sij ™' 7, ?pri J : ’ b ‘ j, “"^ 
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Atwilu, Job G l , Ejq. 45, /VcA^ffr4fmi« > IF, 

AjrHflft. Acfcwi S. p E*q J+ i i.t. 5* Tcwipfe p J'.tf. 

•AjitWj KrediridCp L*q. 

♦Back, Yta-Atfm, Sir C», p D + OJ^ r.ftA 1C9 f GbttWrtJrjJrt*, /Vtmaiw?, , HV 
John EtftTf, Eeq r Dur/uy/wu 
Kev, C»„ l 1 . 1 7 P BawHm-pfac£ r J^mdfTj IF, 

70 Hugo*, CbriAtfte N F| Esq, IV. 

Bifrt, 0|iL r Li ff. 55„ /^Ernina /en^, W. 

Bailrjp L r On !**■, SuiiT Cmpflata, r rt^j^jriicdf /fcpdrtafflJ, *Yew- 
rfr«r p fyn'A^jj-Jnw. fl. tF. 

Afaji>r JuhtL, EcnjTU St^tT Carps, ■/Auati', C-rrajruJ /r*Ji'j, . 

Ew|[if t Jfllm B. p E«ix /n rrmr^t. 

Bwilfc, William lltufr, % G7, ^lon-^uni^v &IF* 

■Baktri Jotm p Esq. 

CapL HflLtft B, Oriental CH iJujww^r-jijiur.rf, TF. 

B^kcr f Caj'L IV m. T +p 35th Hegt L Jmwr Untied Struct CTifcp S + IF. ; 

51j ZhiiA, 

BaJ^win, William OlitJi^ Hjq, /Vf^on. 

80 Balfour, % jB^iW-carf&v A'irhraJt N.B. 

linjfu.nr, CflKirjfp EJ 4 * &B. 27, tfonfoi-rts**!, 

IF. C .; irni Or6ttiW CTn& p ff. 

ttiEfcur, JdIib p (v*q. AVip WA TFafo; uautf Cohn I on, 
iiajfcur p Jba Oiborp, Eiq T SMS, /rtWnur*!-(lArTOA*, VF. 

Balfour, Will Earn* E#q. 49, £/j^Wrima« p HC 

Ball! John, E*q, Or/W ntf QuaAti^ CM*, S + H # + 
lUntfot lh, Bur. J M Prfndpal of Doratoa CoElf^. Jfdrjj. 

Bancraft, Capl+ VV. a. IGlh lE^t, Aide de Camp and IftiUaty J5n., Kvw/m 
tt***e* J*mmw f lf a £rn^w an-J £>„ CWj^.rfrwf, & H + 

Bkjakd, Gang* F„ K*q„ Surgcra a. if. £femJuii*o F JVftrfA tft&ai 
BflnDtfmj D| Sir AJcuoJt r P Bart Q - fr wwmy^f , 

^□♦Jia.rclajr* Arthur Kelt, Eiq., *.*_*. Mknl, ££, ; 

^ulrr,- ./i bVI. 

BaJrfoTd, A. II* % t Ik CtaHJHmwft fie$enf*-yark t Jk\ IF. 

Baricg, JUtSA&drt', E§q. 53, ^ TF^ 

Bariagt Rt, H«i. 3ir KrudkT., U*rt. p r.ftJ. J^rd4^/wA t Judbv^t //mfi* 
^^flrirg, Jali a, Epj. C.irVjfn-. * 

•Bunog, Thaimf, hj^. p m l ^ 41 p 1F + 

Uailw, Rmlsritk PtlKrarc, Esq, /'ftiU, Western Avirdii^ 

Bartioltp Aibiial Elward. 14, HV^^/iwt, IKd 
B^rntitt, H, C., tjq. Cure of Alexander iV'^bc*, fl, 

JVfa Oi tfyA . 

Bnrratt, Jwmm, E*q, lyTime^dlif near Jfiirr ■&$(<&., C&r&irv. 

IDO BuTT^tt-LcDunnh Cipt. c. E. 7 P JiBwuarh itrmt, W* 

b 2 , 
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Bwrin^liHi, the Hon. Geurgr. 19 t Jfry/ppr, U\ 

Jd.a. Eiq, f J^fcA, rAl s J? r ltejwnf+?a** t h\ lF r 

BflTTT, A2£M, Esq, JTmt w S. U T . 

'&rtMzmevr r Jfhri. E* a , 4, Edinburgh. 

JkrtUtt, Hirtwrt Lawl*, E*q. ^ St. J-ums\ $ t [V. 

Hirti.n< Ur. Alfml. Oriental ®*h k IF. 

BxHU ,! FP h t l|>t. J, P,, ILE, 1O0| Bctg AKViWl/, J?_ IK 1 AftMTi, ftrr Wff. rir J» ^3 
£ IF. 

‘^r J*™, Eiq, rjLA* LA Xnppmb'j-h’iU. AojffcnMto. 

Jehu F,. a*, US, {fan! UVrfiniiiitor, SLU\ 

iro Bath*, Churies. 20, IF. 

lin, Gift* Hfpiy Q + 2, JT^parkgarik^ IF + 

feLr«,Mr, Joseph H., Eh), 14. A’IV ■ inv j 

Eaylcj, H. Esq + Km f. 

L ^— F L1eut,_Cjth1 ’ Jotll j lLE - AWny 131 > Si. GW-j^Vn^/ 

jf'irMri'r.ij, £. VF. 1 

®"™' ymh-CaL It- Stuart, Army mtf jfetiy OWk, R IF, ; <tnd 33 h Aarmra- 

ifrftff, S. ll> 


IWrSmore, Krthuid, K«,., C.B. 30, <T«iU 0«r^,| w l. *■. W ; 

Uttucletk, Ai.brcj da Veir, Kmj, AsdjtaMi, Co. litlfaH. 

Bei^fort, Willie JlonX Eiq, Bait^l CM] Skrr i«. Jl m ^l. 

s - V.; W 

& r **’ 144 - IP.; Ft lMl n 

fiwoMk.upon.Tw; <m,t/irvtt^purt. mkftUL * 

*7*£■£ j ' f ■- ■"!»/•* *^ 1 s - Mt-rf/o*lipwg. jV l K r . 

, iful/lUJ4Mpi&Jano r i, t C, i and Junior t'arlim Clab, B, W. 

Beilj, Hdrutis, K-q. !3. W.; md Lwiiytm. 

*•*• * K ‘ - “• 

•star ft **■ s ^ c -“- j -'' “ —*■«. 

•Ilford, F™arii L. p &^ P JWf/.Teri' CM. ff. IF. 

^r«rd. tUj*. 0. A^u.tun, k,y, 5 , Oraml.lOTTace, ir*. Jf ir 

.Sr- r"'?*■' •*■■ «•**■* wn-n-siL.V 

Juan, fjq. ST, £ mCt 

Itf s blf, Thoiua. Sii,U!i S , liq. 4 f i/, hmA* c 

ij£& Jkkf T Chiriu Tlidtutic, rjj nj* rj i . i.. T , > . 

CixifrWy. P 1 ^ n«r 

[Wcttr. fcr, fflf, CoirW-,, Jv^, >9 w 

^ r ' A ^ m ' " ir ^ as,! (W^,, t|r 

BaMui, Eft» q bj, 1 ( ii^eAiV- iin, IK, 0. ■ ™j j» SJ(tw j itrtl 

JWiuD, Jaq.t, Ej,. J 

Bflnim, f h* Ed! af. l*x*r-drttl, Piteodillij, IV. 
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*Bfll, Ch»r]n + Eaq. Eichmom} + 

B*0* C. IMv:.3mo p Eaq_, BttfTeyflf-GeqTral, Capsof Geod Hr*p« r Cape Tvtm. 
*^U> in™, E*p 1, Devw^in-p^tm^ PbrtUm&pIac* t TV + 

Jnnii* Chri&Elau t\ h E*i. 4'2 t Watbamnu-t&raer t W m ; owl 15> A™je^ 
&>Hrt w £.CV 

140 BrElamj, Edward, Edq„ ], .S’!, l7A^fA4 IK 

^lirn&ett, John Jmph r Ehj jt F.B.8. ftrfhtf i/KMn, IV. (7* 

Bnwrtt, J, lii*S(]R f Evi.* H.D. 15, ft ft 

*ltrafc>i? p Kftl*rt, Ejrf, 18, £Winm4i//^tiniw 1 ^(^nrr^ir, It" 

'Dfiwn^^ ijlisjsi t Eai„ Eam*ifii>flt'Lnir* 10, Cnprfn^jW^rrdr^ IK, 

IWhnm, Gwrge, E*q,, L-fl* 25, WJu*?fe^ ft HI 
BwUfjV Ridhiinl, E»q. JV>w /W^WjJS-wf, IK 
H. HuL^p Esq. Siierw*, FwT* Cray t AT<*1. 

Gaargc. % h cvE. 24, Owtrf ft TV. 

BmiarJ, P. N„ E*j. 37 p flhtiiai^i-a^irr, IK; muf 8, ItaA-foi* //.ft 
I jo Iien*7, Jwiflhp Ifl, Ef*jmiwpiiift r IV. ft 

15ad ± WillUm, E*j. 85, Oifofd'tcmx*, ft^pnrk f IV 
*B*thun* 1 II.-Adftilral C. ft + Drlnfcw tilc-r, g. b, 5*5* IV«t5j-j,nrfca-frr. p 
Belts, E. E,, Ei-i- Af iiUtQM, Kent. 

BWJti, Jctm E#q. 115, Iftft 

ftlur, E*j, 30, JVbwMsrfa a#-;•■ Am# p %H^r, W m 
BiJder, 0. P,u-k#r, Ej*, C.e. £4. 0i. (ieor,ji*t., 8. IV'.j untf JfftefoiNi, Surt^g,8, 
BWiwIt. Lluulm T«ll, K*q. G<vriei CivA, 35, Xmjttrtt i , Cnent GvrJnt, 
W.,C .; 4inJ 23, Grwnv>r-«lrsvf h £utato-*<pmrt f ft Ef. 

Blg^TW., Ijq, Cevrutmjt-Aoiaft AtAty-uttf, AVnl, 

Bij®*, t’wlmd VV ap £iq h Vwm CM, ft W* 
ifio Bijg#h/, iolm J Jp E*q.< U.d. 30, Gkwmltf^ptacti Fvrtman^irv, TP, 
BFbglwm, 1ft Esq, jifWnrw* CM, ft, TV + 

Bire k Angela* ft h Esq,, if,*. Fallow of King* CtilLcgu, Gunlu$%t; AutiUiU 

Eto® CoUhl^l-. 

H. Ei^, 46 r HV^4-«fr#rf T TK 

Bireh, JcjIib WQRn, E*). 9* anc/ 27, (M^. t IV, 

Birrh. Cap I. Thotnw, h.S, C r mV^ SWifi' CM, ft, TP, 

•Btrcbiili, b. H„ II,, E*q t St. fiftpArt'l, /W/thif p rtoir //^rreiAw. 

Bi4iop p Gegi^, Esq,, r.H,4A tZisson ft IK; utitf T^r JjT^ifr, 

ft, TP, r * 

H\4mp, Juma, E^. 

# btMuw t William H, p E#q t| St,a. + r.ff.A, r r zj, fceMmU. HfrtJr^AiiKf, 
i TO*Btflct F Vnncfa, E^ r 0, 5^44^. 

BEftr-kctl, Ilfbrj. E*q + 13 p TV, 

Bbiifcje, W, Graham, Ea^,, m, 30 p FrvJeHdt^tr^, Qla^fe*. 

•bLidoiejf, WMLi«n h E^, Awiftlant-Pajina^r, IlN, Jfydfn^jjAi? C^fc<? p ft JV, 
BiiKtstebe, A tan L\ p E^ + ftW o/ Wa it, WhUMl-pi^ t $ IP, 

U l THt C fc , Eialmck EIIU3 P Esq., HC4- ftrtfuJl J4 Wki* v W.<7, 
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Bblfw, ^ Baffialcs-at- Law, 3* Paper^build biy?, 7'cw nj?fc p ^.C. p 

inn/ B ± &niUif/T^-pdrflT. 

1V#iTi*tas* Eaq, 0, />rt*miAta!q^tf p W. 

BUkelay, CapL Alsjf,, it**, 34 P ^Jfanri^ofr, £ IV- 

BkHitfifi, rviptAin Thomu, TUL 28 p , MuiftviNM, WWiricA, <5^'. 

lao+BUiuhard, Il-piq^, E*|., F.H.AA 

• Bluuh&n^ Ifrqnr, Esq. 70, lF^4Ui-!i#^mw p W1; aw* 53. CkM«riH* IM i W*(7. 

Llaniliiu-Jj RjciKfiT4 P E*q. lU^iifj XytttMfta*, Ml. 

BlninJl, I’rtx H,. £*)., AC,P + Tenting, n*Tir CWi^ir'^cr. 

P1™we, W. Itobert, Eaq, H? //ix-it P Lww, 

Blsnkm, WiltLnu, Ear), .Ai£lfatfcfw h n^ir ■Starts 

*BI«wilf p OtUvidJl, Errf). 4, AjWjAi-tortKtf, 5irariJ, IV. <7. 

Edward, Eaq. 4 P W* 

niuuotRCp OiwalJ J,, £jq. %nar, ^iuux. 

*Blnnt, Jm„ Esq. 

Wilfrid, E-Jlq. 

Bo1in p Utnrj Eiq. F^-d., tbmU^wdmt W, C .; find 

MiniAdm^ H r d 

BDi1po.il, Sir Jflim P*. BarF, FAA 20. tapper Br&>k^imt 3 W. 

Bo I ton, CipL Krancia Mu, 12Eh EC^gl, 

Bempu, Esq. 15, SfanU'j^Trd<ms r IT, 

Bihip, 1. W. p Eflq Jd FXJL 4l. Bt tFC, 

Bwnwpi j^enifin, 

Bntijwr, (itQtgftj E*q. 49, M-flWfl, 5. IV.; a«f 3 P Fmsw$1<m~ 

Jflitow, IF. 

Baro-ngh h Elwnnl. Burl. 4, jAdJin. 

•Burrcr, Dimob, Fjq, AjffnKM* Palfon, Co. Cmrhv, /rrWf. 
loo-BgldMitj, filAdttttp E*q. F 31 j A , 40, ft IF, 

*Eottmll p John, Eaq + itcwfr^tifcAr BurUtj-rtttod r Leeds. 

&**!**&> Jobn, E-,. 34, fffrtTUf. 1EU 

Bun hof, l> P*■ i Kwj. 14. if flarAw f , ^r^i^uaiY, li> 

Itoreit Chriu, Esq. 30, C^fpW^r^ XlF. 

"Bowm, Cbirl« Llirljlja[4]ej , l Esq. ftWricWcA p f>JFvffrinjry t JlTflij Zenljnd. 
"Bowta, Sif Gmi ¥* Fprgnidoti, H.C.M.O +p M*A. Gveemaeaf Quetmfund, Aiatmtia. 
Buwcr, Cror^, fcjq. G p KhtMww^ird, A* C* 

Ba^ p Jobs, Esq. tiMrotti ft W. 

****** Aifliiral sir William. i? r c.Ii. S p Hitt-sttwl, B\ 

no B6^3 «, p JbEj* p Eiq. & t AAy wmimnbml' E.O. 

Efer* W, B, t fVwtwj te W«%nii NiwicHiaiy S*d*lj + 33. Jfffiwr *j Tt 
/ya^ ± JT.; onf UVi^utt Mission J7W P Au/iL^rtl^Cr^^ JT,€. * 

•itej-d, Edwarf E*q Jp Iaa. 35, {&**&-*&&*, Hyde-park, IV F + 

Bujr^ Fml^ p E*q + Jmu«£^ atqfr 

Bojbp, «, B*mi]^n,H^«IL p Vb^unt 22 p S, 

rhrAxm; awi Jfitrwfam.ArWp 
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CbfJei Holt*, E^i Winfirl. 

BnuEiIrlL, Thinnaa, E*q. JT^uM af Pcjwiivj- 
Emithwnitr, Upae* Esq. 83 P O/J , K.C. 

+&tvm[cf-Miw% JhJld, E^ + AntffcyAlt/*, # Ow, 

BtuuldO. Tlini. W-p E*q. Cbrifcm CM. il.; *hJ Ctehu/mi, Ettet* 

3 JQ^BrauJ, Jamti, Eiq. 10ft t FencAtirt^lreet, IS. C. 

BmMtji TV, E#l + 4, Gnat &**$** fcwf* If, j anJ 56 p ^ 

Briwii^!, Rpv, J, B. 

B-TnybrcwSt^p Philip TVatifin.. Aiiss'^in-f CW'-'nirif Secretary, Gtyflj*-* 

*lic«bthky t Jill: u,h p K^| r Oxford ^ n«J Cmri&idg* 3. VP- P L atut wo? 

J/rJilsterU 1 , JTfll/, 

Brmtoft-p J;*t, C. D + , w.a. /.title J[aMtikj\mn w IZfrejlwmi Norfolk. 

Ktt* Jditt* lJLd*. Pfi/|iW. 

*Bcrton. Wn. Henry. Eiq. p CcninnuiJ..T It.S. p M.n, 1. IS.GHrafcjs-crrtffwi, E^L 
Bittl, Clsnrl.^, E*q. 44. Cteulctixd^puuv, VK. 

Brj(3^i« t Nathncidp KUq. 

1 jjtf*Bricrl/t OtWfcld W„ E*q. & F LUivtojtm-pL, IlarrtRyiw&i*, //limprtftjrf-rtf., JY_ V51 
•Bright! ,*ir Cbarh* T. t W.r. p f.euaj, 1 p Y*foFiWrftf p Wtttmiwter; It'.; wd 
12; C^w J[\pk~j}iir}t'ij<xrd(iv i W* 

Bright* Jurat?, H+D, 

Bite. Major fr«&ric f A.E. Anhij <tmd XiifTj CM m S.W.; Claremont ^ 
SuhneuiA; and Treganlle Fort, iwnr IkttKinps#t+ 

Bj-liir, Cttiurnadir imJesur, H.S, Army and &ny CM* iMF.; 

* P.ii.vr/ Mvdtiernmifm ; dftJ CfiirfwWw-t, P^r^LitiL 
Bflitnff, flffliy Fttx E*q+ 53, Rutlrtwi-gtit?* &* 11* 

Bnfrlffltar, ftohert, Ek|. S, £itfHeP^P|iwrf # £.£„ 

'Brodh, 0* S.„ En|, 37, W. 

Err>lir p W«lt«r, E*q. 13 p Xtyi/r-jwrrA, TV* 

Bc^ilje, VTUlUbs. .EsriboiffTtf* £us*£f, 

i4i^BjT5Jricl F Geci^t C rp Bsq, 32 a, H', 

Brmrlfp Str Jama. K C-U-, D.C.L_ /furrals^ J&n^r4%l P ^ J>tem p ' jilAmdnmi 

Cfvby S. IY .; *mrf Sarawak, 

Erixilti',, Sir Victor But., CWdratf.pflrl, Cto, >Vrtn«uyA, iW/anrf. 

Erook^ Mnjar WfUkUB. Mth li^i. 1, Pui^jufiS* 

Bpaoka,, TbaBHib E^q, JE^crvr, TT. 

* Ej'oqltLtig, Curgt Tliuinnsi! % 25, ^diyr^nnim/, ffffe-pttr^ 1Y 

•ErtblJjLg, N[jin:inJuv« Llart, Esq. 1 L p ffr^mL^ffli-jgnar'ia, IV.* 

"UiwflBiij'p TlHhfiiaa Hold*worth* E*q. 14 P JY™ f.C*; uncf 

5, NorfvlkHirtte&utf ffyrf*-park t IK 
Bnphf, C + A., lAq, StfJrjifl'irt. 

•Br^agMI, WElUwti, F^q. JAw^trtJTp ifcK» p TmAridge- WWT» + 

?50 Brcna^htoc, John, Lord* O h C.lt. P 5I.A., m.S, 42 h iWrJcy-j.;iwr^ p W.; unJ 
M dfdbj taHt, lYnttwry, Wi/ltfe. 

Broiighton, L, V. bflv«, Esq. ?■?> ^71 Jcf, ^ W. 

•Brown, Dnoiirl, E«q + JAts A‘Awj t /-u^Au77-r£w, 3, 
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Btwfrfi, Edwin, Esq., r.<i>A Jurfoit-eit- IfraH 
Bi^wa i Jutta*, E^. p Hf ( jfaftpu^fcri, FflrUlfrtf. 

Brawn, Jot* F. p E*q. 50 t CVnAJf, JE.C.; and ^Wmi &v(ru d* Coe ir#*, ^unH 

^rari/, 

Brown, Jimp E. t Eiq^ JMls-x.a, CopniiliniFfn. Z*iyr T 341 # Casidni- 

rcadf jV", 

•Brown, Juhn. Alien, Esq, 3, F.C.; and .Scabby- 

hdp w jY. 

•Brown, ^nmi4 p Esq. 11, E*€*i ani I7i* ffrJkS, LarJUmli-rugf 

Ckphzm, &. 

•Brown* Timra*, Enq + 0, ff^^^4trvac* t H&to-p4ri r TV. 
afto Brown, WlEiatn, Esq, Xoa( h Hwd p C%Aam_pt Xr 4 l & 

Browne, H r FL ± E*q. 70, H^rffeoms# j u ar Jt-ci?^ Horr<*r~rd, w PiMi^gU M, IV. 
Browne, Mu Cumber, Superintendent ntd bjKdor of GoirtrcmenL Schools. 
Jxrtlli, J/iXlLT(V|iwj + 

Browne, John H, t Fjq, Port Gaw&r* & iiuMidf 
Bbi*Wa^ Copt. Wide, 0 T CAarJrMfj*frf T /Jirtarfey-, VV fc 
®™™p WlltlfliH J., Efiq T iVt ffaipffr, 3 t Amtrnl&i. 

Browning Hetuy, Esq. 72, frJ^MWTwrafreffJ, JV.; and Ampton-hdSI t Bury 
♦9(. £djfutnd>. 

•Browsing Thorny Eaq, G p WAitaWfl, IK 
Eru^p, H^nuy Atulin, ^ ii.p. 2Aj/^^n, it6wda«, GtumotgarnbiM*. 

Bruce, Simnel, £>: t , TA^™fcrfc, JJ^/cK 
S7Q Biiiij?.-in t John, E^ 1( JLLC.E., r.r.JL 

Brj'ant, Walter, Ejq BJ M.li Ph r,MA 7, UdiA.Lrrf^f^ft, Jfyrfr^i^jifriu, IV, 
Brydeo, Wi[littTs b Haq. 0, {?rwaf Qn<»tft-.rirrtf K Jlcilini'iiF/^ tV 

* Button, John llUcWk, F-*q. Ffte Grew* JJWrjV, IV. 

EiadiarMn, Waller, Esq.., h.d, S, Aunrj-ijrw^ 

BucLlud, Edwani C,, E#q. SS, LaTwfowru-roGd* IK 

Bund. J, Bjfc]i>fL*r T E*q. 

Bq]l«, EiJu.lpI M„ Lw,„ K rP . m Pitei-yifd, S.W.; wi JKVm-imfl, 
CAWta, Staffs 

HialJor-k, Cemmu&t CZuriet J. fc n,s, UpirtgnpMc Offict, >'. IV. 

•iMLfocfc, Eear-AdmEtmi fndcrir^ Wrtbricb, S+E* 
iEa Bulk* k, W. II., E*t|+ GrmwrtOr-StH, Wimblelm, £, IT- 

♦Eun'tiirj, Sir Charles Jmnw For, lia rt,; r.PLS. Pi m &lmwn>r$ a 

ttimUtj, E. I1 J± Epj rp m.a t 3S p >‘f + /a^n(wf p iV VK 

Ennjan, 0. J., Esq, 4, ^wrtiVfoiT-afce f ArF4jj'n.j6jTj-^trf h 11“ 

Bur^a, William, E^, Co. 

Bnnitodc, F. p tU-^ JVindW O'^, fiL IV 

Bttrfojt^ Cape Htjgh Tnito: P-.s, p v.C + 8, // v i^ J r4 i IV. 

Burn, Bolaertp Eftq. &, C^^jer, fu»Ngwrp W + 

•Burns, John, Esq. 1, Purk^int^ u k urtj Casffc Fmw b v 

OrWiKw^, jV.5, 

■Burr, Uigfori, F*,. 13. S 0 r .; ^ Aldrnmm/Om-^vt, BtrkMrr. 
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^90 BarrtaJ, Cept. E Jp n,X. 8 r 3V™J P S. 

# Burton, Alfrw], Sfl F .Vunjui, Si. iffiMf/i. 

■Burton, Dscimuf, Esq,, f.ela. 6> SjunJv/^rdniffUp H' * ^ ^ /*e***«IV 

catittye, ti'niiniji, 

•Burton* CupL Hkh-1. Fnt*„ l&Lh BeniLfly H.B.M. CouUiil *i Suites* 
BmiiL 14, Si, Jumti i-njuvrt* S. HI 
Burton, S, S +p FJW|, f 

Bitjy, WjlRnin Cnqtti, VbtoanL, M.!\ +B* JMfcUUf-fattf* *?. TF- 

Eu*h. Kct. Hekrt Vi^kr, n^i. I Mikm.*pvm r latiwjtm, jV. 

Batlfr, Chwl-w, Esqr J0 F JWtr-^« T IF, 

BsitlfTp Edward* Fjq r ixMiaK-^-rtwdtp W. 

"Butter, Re*. Thowni* Jfrufor 0 / i-JJijMr, i.Vg/%l imiHft 

&q. P H.r. T p £. W. r ' Arf Fox-iis*fr^ h 5W^ t 

•UuitaDp Sir Tlottu Foviil, BftjfL, ii.p. i?riii£^w t A* r r. 

I k nMS - It 00 L-fj II., Esq. Surety t^Noe, JMbujtw, Auifflia 
lijftLufl**, Opt. J.p M hJ V.C. £0* <7n?m^<3r-pA*«* £d£A* 
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•Cabtellp B. B., KFq rr K.A lh F.R r 3.p 1, ^Wci-OTHF^ Tmi/j£pp £\ C *; 52 p 

Ffir^inJ-zJiiw, IV, P nn4 

*CsitJwel3 + CkpUinrf, n.N. i7-J/.& 4 Jfir«y/ PcrffllUlrtt / nmJ W + 

CaLCn^hmi, Tkt F. f E#q F 

Cnllhoqw. Ln& 33 p Grofr-nWr-*}!*^ IF. 

Calthnij^ |bc llon r AufttSfan (kiEigh. 33p IT. 

■Cnlthorp** the Had, K. H. <lough F M.p + 33 p ffreimwSpjAOTi TT. 
j ia CdfrrrtL, Edmond, E*i. /iHfuA Ffflknj/ t CvluAmf rJk'jjfr. * 

C4wrt* Filler it, Esq., q r C. $>, St. S, IT,,,' <Tiid 8 P AVir* 

f-jiJijre-j W.C. 

•CfcOMkfi, CliArl^t Uu^ak, WJ$^ P.C.U, H.i, IFi^oTaj-jMri, 

A>n<; njwf PiiirAflfflu^ F 
CnmBTOD, Cipt. Chariu O. 

Ciraermit DonrJd, Esq. Anthtuitfvry, lnrme^irv + 

Otuwr«L t J 4F £»q. furnif fn^r, iTTi>7 Go. 

L'*mfiruD + Jlnjor-Gfiirml [iimran Alri#ndcr t R.K, C + IU AVrr ZetXomd. 

Camplell, C-ipt Frftlerkk, iu?f. 12, ll^te-ptr. H r . 

CampMI* tLq. 158, IF.; W ferritinSirtMFd, rjr*. 

•CumpbcU, Jiinw, Fiq, ffrtWf-Afliwr, /Z+n./ rt, ; a*J 8, Farl •* * 

6rww»r-Sfl*i(i« P W r , 

J1Q CntnplwLL, Jnnws, E#q.* Surg™ IL8. ^wm. 

♦CainpteLt, JrvnKfl, E*q, r |on* S . IT. 

Ciinpbi ll, Jaa. Ehmeinp E-^q. 0, JVof/oJ^.l^friSiSfp IFafbewwfrmp W. 

Cncnjm, WHSIrunp Esq rp K.U. 40, W, 
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CimBitm, R. Cr, Ijq. W* 

CarUt, Oplab Hugh Giklrtwn Giwr&i* tffrip W.; q rul 

i P CurUik-pbef, ric((w-ii^i«^ff h say. 

Cdrtwri^Lk CipL Hwj* F P Ut 13, (#i?ucerfff ^i«rf, %/e-^*, W* 
Cartirrigbt, Col. IltpTy, Gmudieir Gturfi, MA 1 P ZVftuyrirari, Far^jfrrri, 
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Ckwllo, Lcuii l fc x fc Ea*+ 23,, j and //if A- 

frit, A\ 
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Chi] I ii p John Henry, bq. Md™ fM f 5 S )V+ 
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Chvnpj&D, John FjifidM* ^c4i(f|. 
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Chartwch, Rwliard Stephen^ Kaq, 8, flmy p l ■« > I H v , C 

Cbndltp Walter, £e* rp 4t C*mk 4, frro? f rvi. j ir< trt h W. 
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J^a CbiaL3iT, EUwah?, 1^, ^mjfmitiK ftiii, S. F. 

*Ch»Hey h Maji>r*GttMtmL Fiuncii Elnwdor, r,a., d.c,i* p F.ELn r CM-* 

& W*; fflrf /Wn, IrtUmf. 

ChvtvoJe, Anpu+iu L, E*q. 7 P (street, P<&mall-*ait r S, 1C.; dr«f 
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CtillilcM, l^ugh C. E rh E^„ H.P+ 17+ Priti*+gfrdmt t TF+j njri 
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•Cliliiiftig, Coinrnr. WiUhn, k,S m 
Chfirikii^ CapL Hf-isrj, K*. Gommr. o/A’cyai Ko&lt p 
■Churchp J. W. p ei.a, £7aifoJ Unfctnttif dab, S m W.$ m rf 

■Chureh. W. H+p Ei*. 

Chujn^m, Lord ALft-1 ^penew, 16, /■’y^a*%d^ l fi, IV^ 
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Ck^ Lieat* A lei, J. J4, Jtawtfi %tMre p &TF*,- mrf 

Jfiriftrfw* jSVwyftrt, JKoH/nowfAriiW. 

Clark h t>afi lM* Kn|, <krf /. LUtiat, Et^ Mtitimk, ^ *1. 

*rtnrlf F Sir Jama, Hart., f.RA 1%^-prtri, $my, 
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CJnrfcfp Cflfiip A,. fc*E* finny awi Amjt tVnA, jH. W, 

Cliriii, Rr*r Jaw^h W.p v.p,» ChiipliEa ft-H, /T.Jf.ff. 1 
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J7* Ckodt* EugAne* Esq. 29* IMfamfr jV. 
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Clsj* Sir Wffl^ Bart. rialwi-^iwTPj 5. IT. 

Clavton, Capt Jnbfc W.* Sal* 15th 14, BT. 

Clemente, RfV. H* G. CTm^cf CJa&crn^i/ 0«^ h IVL 

Clerk, Cnpt, ClAiiils, Jf ftWy /ViWt (QutfFu’a ifmcA) £DwfAi*ar,i h S, 

*C Jerk* He. Hun, SirG^r^ Bart,* n& r l *, l> *R.a„ Ow. JViaitiitt-taiur, Edhb*$A. 
i'leimoiit, Thohitts 1-ori /ry^m*/, 

•CkPSlaJiiS* IS Li Grace the D«kf uf. I, S. W* 

CliiTp^l, Sir Cluirlw. CoUhmn-SdII w .yujfeJA, 
j8o Clifford* Ckirlbi Cavsodiih* Esq. JfrflM I ?f Z&n&t S. E 
CISt** fit*. Attiurf, lV*jfprif t Hertford, 

Clowa, E., E*q, 0h*& P 105, 5. ir. 
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Cogiibup Major Gm r Sir WillW E,C.Ti. h tSA. AVaf, 
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Colchester, Charla, Lord, liiv-Adminl, Z>,C.U 34, ^Wf^ndne, B". 
liflrf A'ic/firtnAc, gutter* * 

* C^kk^k, Sir Ttiomni EJwtLi4 p Bari,, M P i' rp P,3Lii A 37, So*U\-*t* t Ftirk-bint f F. 
CotebniHilce, LtwCcntnl Sir Wta,, ila*, n,G r| c,a tl cji.^ f.b,a^ 

scar Ifatcfcar ; and UnilM Ssstv:* Club, S. H", 
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•CmIo^ IIW, Ksi|. ( a.eua,, t.ilb, r,L4„ P.o.k. The Ftr*.' Stm^hm, W. 
Cook, Jol.fi George, B*q. 47, Ifaiuit-itreet, Btr*tley+ IW rr, IV', 

Ceok» t Katbwlol, ty|. 5, Ladbmit-temtee, KvUify-hili t H'. 

Cookt, Ftobl. H„ E*j. M, AOtwuU-itttit, It'*; .rnJ 39, IhtliMftkm-ptcre. 
Frwwvvt, JV. ' * 


Cooke, William Hunt, E«j., BarrUKr-nt-ljLOf. 4, islin*a*u1, Temple, £.C. 
Cooler. W««»m lleilx. rough, Esq. 13S, GiWloo-rojtf, AYoJi^nr,. jg, IV, 
Cooper, Sir Daniel. £N>, Prinoc'^pU*, S. W,, 

Cooper, LL*Ca|, Edwud, (irenwiirr Guard*. 5, BrynnebM-tpian, IV. 

4“ Cooper, Ll.-Col. Mu JJ„ 7 th Mini, (.VWfar. 

CooK, cWloO Chiiley, taq. C'4, Alt™?, H'., oJ ifyml-CimU, Limerick, 
Ireland. 
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Copley, Sir Jowph William, Bart, $pn:ht*™,jh, Amowfer. 
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•Croskoj. J. RodnaJ, F^q. 94 P JTi*jr lFiJftim-i(rfrl p A'.C.; mi Wtrvkk-kw*, 

Warvick-rood^ W* 

4.50 CnHH, slid fteT T TlwitlJH, D.tLri ti.lE-A.S. 

CrotflikaiL, Jimcfl liincutt, l^q. il* T //vJtf-prr^ IF. 

CxvwfaY ThLW, Jlo*?]oj p Ewj* Sf r jt, fftflrwAwi-Aa®, ifrdii£r p JViiAirr. 

CrtwJjTfc Jsuftfia p Esq, 17 p ^f^Wr-piUp f.C* 

&qwkj HI Jutmthm Sparrow, bq., C.e, j-ujitriwy, .Uit/fetfjj + Y. IF* 
CmikihulCt DariJ, ^icniiAjsfipion, 

Cnli p RkM. E>q_ p 15. j:rrMl!^-iJlr^f T j&tajfbrfj'ppw, IV . C. 

(Tudiibiuig, 0ir ALtc. G* ftn-A. jV. U T 
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Edinburgh. 

•Cuiwid. SvJwHJid, Esq. 26 p Prfrdfptftrdmii SaulA Km tingle*, TF 
460 CuHfl^ litijfw. J^aq, 24 p Lombard-itrteii E. C*; (tnd 16, Qn^tn’t-gat^ 
Sindh Kcnrin'jt'jn+ VK 
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* 6 uneliM p Manockj^xf, E#q r . F r iu,!i.i* I 
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IWrympl^p Dooiild, Etq. Norwich. 
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mJ SititffrAi Itiposk* 
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tHOLfltnHAp Swift B. C* Ikq. 73, Qkw*t<r-tfmw r jti/dc-par *, IF* 

Ltrkt, jMjthp I*f|. 9 r 0r«t VVnwIotifr^ftrArf, t?- r J £\£* 

Ltrrinaahn, LouEa, B>q. 7, A’-C. 

Liwia, VWr. Btm, I4A. ^ccrwyle^, J^hhuU^ 

) *EOmoiul M-, E-^r. SnptffeWwfoal fff IV;h«U ana 

Trniij-[ : w>rts. Ad i"™ ^► AiWF 5 ^o 7 + 

L^jkd, Luke Swaltow, %. TvW LpfhmK tfatficld, D^ utfr, 

Lichfield, Tht>Tim* Gmi^, of. SUfardshirt. 

LUfonl, Thorns LjttSei^i P*wjn, UpL 10, Gmirtw^jihct, IF. 

Litidiijj H. ll*nd!torv Ewi + sa, VF 

LimtvVTp tie tlen. J-, GimnlR, ¥.P, 20,1'orriwm^pjmie, TF_ 

maLlikiia ri W. I^nuLer, Es^., M V^in-, F.lA tdflfl. Cr^-if, 

Win, S. p Efq. ^™r-A4PM!K, ShrP**"* Mffllat*. 

Lwrtir. Juim. B-q + S 4 , IF* 

l%d p Alcmqder OgilTie p M.A. Ilmlcrofl, Ripky r TorhAiir* 

* U®jd p <3wrp* A , E^ + 2, 

Uftyjp W ip Y*q. Wrtf ah^JT* HWT SfmpvjfA.Jpft, 

LltidlpVi Opt- FticJurd* 20 p 1V r . 

I^ch, George, *■*[. 1% Mlwnnrle-rtrfH, IF, 

Ldtp IlfPTt ISFWIgiLlIIl, E»f|. £?«€fflPWJ'ApttK. ^ ffJW- 
Lc«th t John Chirk*, Lnq. 13+ A!h^n^k^txf r IF; aifcJ 
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l&iil 
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1*90 
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IBM 
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1B39 

18W 
V*hH 
1847 
i m 
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1360 

1961 

1W3 

13>J 

lam 

1909 

1958 

1959 
1093 
1930 


i*&w 

196* 

1960 
1909 I 

losoi 

1330 

1B37 

1961 
105S 
1802 


lljpLcci^ WilLljm AilnWp Em*- 8, ff™* WatiuuH**"* ^ T} - 

Looks, John* kq.' S3. jtAtiwti-n>rJ, Ar**i^fc»* 

Lockkmrt* WfcLLiMn, K**^F r R,0 A JW4-ewfifcw t flnPWifefXw** i^AA^, &&J 
and China* 

Locknwd, June* AlfnJ. Unit'd Arts CM, ihmrrtr-tqiart, W. 

•Logan, Sir William Edmond, p.n.a. J/onfrftif, Ginad*. 

Loni.WaWfttUjlii.Wni. H«uj- Foi-tiP, Lon*. rWiww *-Anfcf, 25, BfrktUy tj., IV, 
Long, (itorgip Kwj., m.i. 82, 2<vfng?vmr*ir**t, iiryAf«n. 

♦Long. Jltjirj L„ £»|, JWttJW CM S. W, i «mi J/a,nptm-b<ijt, ftnAuW, 
Sumy* 

■Lrog, W. Bet*tm r E*], 

LaqdA, JShtoII I)*, Kjq. 4* itauiH^jdw, Hydt-ptrA, S*W* 

11 ^LDb^umr i Thai., Esq, /'^fomijW^-rc'C f K.C. ; iwt/ 8, S‘utfgtfj£-.£|. T 
y miir trtrt.il , W hi I in. tit p Ei], 30 t ffydfrfPirk^iptotrer 
Wvlik, Arthur Iftinbirbm. l-»q + 

Lirfkur, WjBU*m iSotert, E*q. Jfofltfurw i jfurirolia | */ Mr. A Muni f 

lft K iJ|ifcAo^ipfr-jin«l-irirAOi, EJ-\ 

Unrarr* Oto^e B„ Esq. 

LgitLL CipU 6 r Btadthiath, S E, 

IrOTctt,. PhUlip- Cfl-by 5 E*q, Zu<wmA*Ao. T Ztljoywlt*, Ld&Am jWjrJ, EjPt*#* 
Low, Kobait, M- 17 « B.f. 

| I*w, & P., E*|- 55 p iWidHi^il^Fwf, S* W+ 

Lowdett. K*r. Dnjt Kcum. 12. Lemster-Qd*iU, Jfyfop*rk, 111; <md UxWid.j^ 
ii^aLcwn. Cflfii. W. Drury. Myfia t L&*rietl w iforiA H'afrj. 

Lowud**, F“- C.. Esq r S*, & W m 

U*rr t JoKjdi Wilson* Esq. 4i p J?o4e+*«i* Wamprtaid-nMdi X. W* 

Uy&> CoL W. K* Cfofe* OiAp fl. m 
Limjhp Suae*!, Bwt- 6. €&«*-*«** iVtiiwd-^fwPp Wl 
Lokff, WltltMBi E*i. f Bcngil Civil S*ftSc* + 98, W m 

l>v. Hobtri Coruyu, H.A. CW/i, 

Liflik, J-Ui^rt, Eaq. + iiC. JMFwW-Ar.wsr, jV, IV. 

•LyuHp Sir ChultW, HJfc^ Ilcp-, r.IUS. W* Hari^-ttreet, CamditM^mt^ IV. 
•Lynch, CupL II. HIl.X,, CLP., F.iLi X CTii^ t 3. \\\ 

irta'Lftieh, Thonuii lieiTp Eiq, 3l r Obmbnd*VWr*, Hyd^iMirk , W* 

Lyui^ FmBdii E*q, 

Lpo. Duvhi; Efq. 31. SoiiiA-riral, W* 


1993 

1053 

\m 

1963 


^Itioribr, Mnjor-flsB. Sr FAww*, r,C.a 2" p /VijiM + 4^£rd™ t W m 
JljLbrairi', Jau»» T Kiuj, A*m^-ow- JWfrf. 

ITufdonnM, Cbfatwnugli l^|, 812, M^/HW-Ap A\ !T fc 

li^hnuLLp. lAioaui F«b«^ C-Jd, iSp j^jreAaii/^ A\C. 
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1065 
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1881 
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1839 
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1&5& 

I860 

1859 
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1B45 
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1B6Q 

1846 

1864 

IS30 

IB44 

1941 

1355 

1860 
1060 
1B59 
ISM 

* i ass 

1361 

1860 

1895 

1855 

1856 
1861 
1845 


MneJDttMSL Sir Rkhir-i Giro** ETA, lute Omnwr of S- AupindU, 30, Tl ,M ^ 
-J. TV. 

ItaDropll* A lei. E.» E*q- 44 p FwffltMfr, ■& 

IfAC&rluip Gwrfift E*q* CAntl-tkimoh, C^mUrbanf, AV* Zatlawl. 

1 \ } 0 Hit frit* buki], Johb t.i-*, 

M. frtawfcl AftHfaupp ^wirf^p &hmfdd-tlrttt, IvtiXmry ; 

I "iflLrJ-Li, Jl/wnrf. 

UitGeargft* Colony Bengal Artnf + 18 P W- 

Ubcgragorp AltttMtfer, Esq, Jfc.feJfa Wtstlmlfo CwJftfl** 

AorAWp Miwt, A'.O* 

llucistwh, JJful..GKMrit Ak*. t Uwr, H,n, T, TOn^trttt, PwkJaM, If. 
Jl* 4 t i ntculi. AlfuibJsf broliif. K«|. Orient^ Club, \\‘.; <*J *>»Butiad. 
♦Jladcitret, I’itrii:*, £*]., fjMi OJT. ,U«. lut, Act. 9, Ckapoi-dnd, 
£ t ni (/O/Jvfl , A »rt f 

MkJw/p B&t + AliMmskr, Js.X + JtoftaraiAtr*. 

5l*cfc*j| TficiiQM VI lLLpt. Em]* 24, Le insist - jjjnJfluj. IV 

•Micktu, The*. VV. L.i £*\- 24. W 

I iSci^.u ItL-cnie, Cskin Eaq, IVi«ZAtms £ r IV 

Mackeim*. Higlit lien. Huk, WA jlftarttfum CVrjfc, S, TV. , L hib^ -8> 

l£r*Vf h IF* 

Hodden Lie, Sir Jnmr# ttnaiiUlJ + Bart. ZhwI^Ti ilft d 

Jfruri'if^A, AfiMilfcA^ *Y- 5, 

irtn-iF* T. >Ug. 49. X*wk-M 3 rfJ-tL\C. 

Mru!kchile,, John H.. fc>q, furiW^ Surrey. 

pt-lj ^ntrthj fjjnrd, (jq. SO, ^ r „C. 

MwlriUop* Jam**, Kh|. p F.h,aj. 30, GnwocMf^vr^ W. 

Marking tJL, Esq. ifncntal CWj, W. 

Mrickiaanp, G, B rp E*q. Or* a/ Ifowr*. /. Clinch end St/tu, SJ F Ji^ureA- 

te*, £.<7. 

MKkktwbp Loetiliifi, Ex*. Aybrtn <7^,IV.; MX W, 

ir^acUiHOEip Wm. Mu 4 n.r.! r.M. 4, Ify^irbpkKt, IV. 

M^kirdT t LL-Col. Elljaip 40th RfcL 5’. IV.«rni TunjAw. Jfewrf. 

Ifn-l wn WLLLiiuii Cri(h(«tt r Eiq„ P.O.s. h 5 # €r*M TvnntwtX 

llaekfljp Sir thorn m. /^.lip of G\x*i Ifvpt, 

HacLny. Cwr^, E*q. illiMW dut, fl.1V ; iaiJ 

Mi'uJiltc, Andrew, i/^urr, Jfa^nd^aAd 37* f.C. 

Jtaclaw, Jehn Wlktiam, Esq H 2 P /Jg^at-fel, JAxif^4il^ 
alKDllb^AlBE^Eiq. 23 t J/ffinirlM-if-, H -G. 

MiLkiiiLinlop G. W,p j^jq. T k aVcio jBr&iiM/nfri. A'-G. 
llaceuibp JoliD, Esq, £f*«Tf-fr&« s XnM-uxi£Ap JWinlwr^A* 

* i«*Hveph*Hftn P Duncmip Etq..H r a, tnepftctor-Gftrfrtl if Uuipltili^ 

WicpltmiLt Wdbm t>q- Or Hwlf-pigarden** IV 

Mitfqueei, Jarci» t E*| +P K.O Hf Tower and Swnrd of Portufial* 4 t /SArt-^^TrLtes 1 , 
J/'jjQNurjwilAt IV 
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1345 

1839 . 

IB 55 

1858 
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1962 

18SS 

183& 

1841 

1858 

1845 
1858 
1953 
IB 49 
1883 
1848 
1853 
1838 

13.50 

ta«H2 

1356 

1B44 


Cdin W*, &q, Ov*^ CTA H'. 

McArthur,, Alrt-p t^l- JPnl*^A4uW, tififto*, X 

Ik-CLiDt' -ck h Cap-t. 3ir Fraorip Leopuld, RJ«* Stnrice CM, S. K - 

*MtCtmrwLlp W. E£.« Es^ IWrtsi*r-flL-Uw, 19, Kvys-bsf^x^. E.C. ; w* 
EtttjWfri/fc, fkttfasi- 

lleCoah, J&bii* Esq. h V.rj. /ipm'si- Efrdnf Hri',, S.iV* 

Mel>OE.ftld, Jh!K% Lm 1t Qrki\h4 a A /ftim**-**™*, 

McEihmj, D. P. s Esq- 24. ^y^ r ^ F . W r . 

mtolldE™. J«n«. £* 1 - £J, Aba'hMI 

3(tGrath, Jolin C., E*q. fVc>^i* CM. iS. H", 

WeGngpr, E^. fcjni TV rA. 5. If ; mvi Athmm* Cl«i. S. If 

NcFieratli Robert, Em), 45, W- ,' *” J 'J JTffJnfpiiP- 

*>H.'ldtv, Captain Sir ltq>*rt J, Lo M,, it.*, //J/X 4 ^MrOr.j/ 

U'CVo^fcl, On Fred., Eq.. *.», QjftetJdmirdito 8, 1V'„ ; *«•* 

51, Osfui'iirt qji9 p A'fiffrurrl, jlV,1VA 

J, Lt™, Ijq., 5i!e Cm»itd far iloHwtlqiM. 

[. lK .] t \Vtkllrr, Esq. //e.nf J/u d^r o/ tfa /%al Jfiftieyjr Airfm p C4WSW, * 

M h Nhj^ Tbr E%ht Elen, Hit Jolm. 'i,n,is r £7™fwi, macf E'.JuiW-jA, 

-Mrii^ifce, Cap*. KucLfarlp IL*. EW«J Scrtk* €tut>, 
s jijIU/?L k-iii?, Aablmrvt, Esq,, vJtJf. Athvflmm d*^ S* H* j 153, ^Ibny-tlrKft 
A^jml s-JrfrAi X VS r r j -pml /MfyluiK^^p I. vc*. 

"Major. l^diard EU-rrj, Ksq. BriU*A M^um y 

U£bf, J*4m iVrtEi^r, £*.[. S5p Ktekw^-vOlV' 5ev*n-*ul*n r -nl, r IMowny, X 
*>Erv|Kv, Hkjeuw, Esq. 2. J'hh-^pJ/cu, Kcrni-lHfert-™J + //ciLiruy, X 
■Nfltoftiiv&pt' SlWMil iHotUp It-tr CM^irjk 
.'I jLi i..I in, Jm, p &q + 22 h JV-yH7<p^-;iifr p AVjAfe&riftj** 17. 

* M ikMlTn, W. i:-^, JwtiiM, XonyAti^p P^-tr C-irlL'l*. 

• Mallet, C!birkip E*q. JuJi'l C®5^ p VS P .^, f u»i ttmjaltad, XTK 

♦Slwi^lcr. latuca I'rtDm Butujpof. F.BA, JMmffUJf! Cfatj, £ m \W; 

' itml S&ti$UTf~hii{ir If’MwAittttF* 

*3lrtB^!tf , Cipt, JaQiffl. r-^%,, ^ ra(■■!/■ /.“jfirffr. 

X^dHtBOp Jama Alfld^rf, E.hq,, SIAAJ. II # . 

Maiming kVniincir, l^q, %nvra^ ! -J L ^, EfttNiwjrto*i u.'i.l 8 h Aww-ffnpri p H 4- . 
*MftnwLL, G*nnm»t4tf -4. U iEJTX tiVp +J ^ ^ 


1858 
IS50 
ISfiO 
likKP 
1854 
105? 
104# 

135? 


G’jjGctft i? r lV r b 

Sljiiitsll. Win. Wolisr* >5sq. 

M.uv^i, CWla, Efcj.^ K.A. P BBnUstHMi^W. M ( ^wwryH&mrp lr,(7, 
MvMflt p^if, Ak|4iflw p ll.ft h 27p £¥. 

• .Marj^rEti4nti t tIJ«ftr4, E»q, 34, W r 

Slurkhani, [:„ Ijki* Xkffci Gj^Wp K r tv:; Ujsf 2 l p ^ir, 

M.kFlbftfWigli. Ob<pt^j| Dukfr of. [ikmAfim, nWjfoci. 
list- /i H. (?rwi OiMW^y p ruij^ iftrafeA* 

J l+'iMarj.li, M.mherf llsoirft E*|., XA U-r/-- ^ Cj .. • ■- 'JC C^J^r - < \ iv*; -Nil! 

>11, JMimJ-njjte, S. W. 
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J8S4 

1802 

U3& 

m? 

ir*7 

mx 

I860 

18^ 

18$S 

1845 

185S 

1837 

1955 

1953 

1331 

m« 

1»5S 

xm 

1953 

I860 

1865 

1854 

1859 

1353 

1342 

1850 
1333 
• 1848 

1950 

1340* 

1041 

1841 

1353 
1841; 


MiTf HI - Hiijit J. <1. 3>n r 46* Gte*oatef*q'vir* T IfydfrjrtfK E 
M.Lr ^1 ill, Jai, <rftrih, IVq. nr. Lrtd*} aiid .IfMi £ ConufOR, 

MnrahaLL WUUun, fc*|. Oxf W oral Cfi*6 + £. H T . 

"Uinhnm, ll ^ H<m* Egbert. 7a* Kuril. 

MfircJiman, J. C r Eiq, 7. JV. 

M ax tin r Ertuiria L\ B.. 'E*l> 

Marlin* Kmj* E*t + AkiKrtkMW* mjMitr'j-nwp'irK -Y- 
*5! .11 tin, RJdui4 HlAlulp1i p Si* SI, fffffc w 5- W- 

HlriifV* ThnmMj E*-[. 5 P iV. 

I a^o.Mik-Lr^iirjp IVm T ELJC*q. 1, 

■Jlathwn* Sir Jmnea, B«t,* r.&A 13. £ftwfr7Lif*iw r £*IF,f *wV 

jftiArjny T JforaliT-Aritytf r ^AfWri7uMy*i? t ifhC. 

Jast-k-- Ewin.% 77 f E.C. f lfi r ^«n> 

^ontotn, /(.lys-nil**, II- 

•Manglaiii'f Captain P„ Ijullan 5 'btJj F.H.U. J&onwnfA 
Mir, 1 Miiiri John* iwf. Cape a/ Good Hope* n/ Ca» £oMJni#ne*. 
Mayer. Ji.'i"j>h p Eii^p T.S.*. 53, A«Hf4twri ( ZVrJrjM ■*?. 

Hurvn, VVQLkm B. F.. E*q n Interpreter to 3L%T. On-iybito, ShmvjhaL 
Kayo*. Captain kirtmrd CWIt*, IlS. 1LXf.3. ■/.Wij/atp- 1 diitl SO, ^trl^ 
fiji&irY 1 , & W* 

5ftyOp Cl|< John l s oL?. ^rair, 1 nSriii X tt\j Gfufc, S. SV\ 

Mi-ai*, t ht Hon. Hubert Emr^ Fowij* Qffie*, &.\Y r } W 3, JJ-tfCj i'.irr- 

jMfi&urr, SrW+ 

lata^lnllyw-tt, Lkbt. llsrvyn B. # Ei r H, fVi- p/ Jftwi, IV* */&**/< 

•ML'lcwFlakv^i., T> dIhI, Kvj r 10, J/uuvg.jfr-*r rtci^E.C.; is.-ni 23 t 4Vr ■- 

jrfcEcuy, i^Anid-p/iJW, TV* 

?■[■ Hi's, W\Mi™ JncTiM, E±q., st-tt. 48 h (jirr^L .Tiy^-slrfrtp CWWitAj jwf, U* 
Mr-| 1 ,||. Cal. 0ir Fttor MeUUL, M]l + In Hw Bcbitny Sicnr h 27 T 

^’Nifrf, fr^tPiL 

M«] I.-L1S. r]«LLE|f + Emj., F,n.U. JTiAyVL-flrf^p Zortr^Aief, Canairflif. 

SEf-rrirrp l!tfV. J, J, St. J/iirV-P 0^1+ ^ IE 

*JJ i*ri h-ritc, Elcrtnuup Kx|. f Under Sw, of Sltic< fbr Icullfl. Tn-Ui Offl?e r Vktori^ 
ltr?i?t r IVc^rrtuitfc/ 1 , X. tV". p- iTJf.jf 24, ItVlIiwflf ^i^p Ww 
Alichdl,.TI iikpim, E»|. ^f. 

*Tlii hjf. li A^ p t>q + 24, *liijjfp"ii JW ip-b. AV£\ 

MtddUton, l^ar-AOriuniL Sir U,\'. Biokf, IIlt t., ]ts. 1 //( r ™ l p ; 

tfrtJ limit-knit, S\/tf0$k+ 

1 jjdMLLiukI, Jofan, E*q. Ckrirvttb, , t-m ■rttoirrtwtnkj i p 
M iI^h, ftoir* lb Ji'pii.j’ V rr?h XvUv. 

MIIknr # ^wrne T r , 1^, fifl p AHtau^, IV. 

fc 5|ilLer h rt 3 m.mm 1 .J-r IIg'iit MailJww, K,y. 7Ao Crt.*:-. 1 , JwuV 

i^ntk't! C^u.!>, i r . IK. 

* M illir, CayL Th . ilS r ff* JfX * .1 iuf IT,uiUd £errk* Ci*b t .*. IV, 

l\ jlL^^n, Jo*r|ib, Ijq. 1 5 T X&rlhuititefi wfkfj’fi’l, TT.47. 
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1834 

18*4 

i&so 

1865 
1951 
1053 
1861 
1061 
1842 
1902 | 
131- 

1B30 

1850 

1864 

1839 

I860 

1950 


>1 ills* Arthur, E*| + 34, ^Atf^^r^Sp W. 

*MjU% J-iltD R n Esq.p >IJ h . J.'iyfrJEfltftfrW 

M IL*, Kg*. John. 40, -V. 

Vtawartp- M.r-. 4. ^ 

j lSoMi]mnn< CapL Evuiurd, SI.L.hnj- llur*G Artillery. ®* IhrMey-atf™"**. ^ P - 
S! i till ell f C-npt, Altininkf, m.f, 6 p Gr*-ii H. 

"MitdarU. (jeflT£ffp E*q„ 22 t W* 

Mjb&dl, J* W.j Esq,, MmtfdvL WMtoaw, 
llildkcU. Th«mi, Eiq.p Ci: GW*.mi, 

MiirlieLLp Wallins, Em|< 54, t/iw^ urcA-lbY** P E"-frj 

A'frtJirijjffOfl t r Tl'. 

SI ilrlji 1 11. U'm, H , /irjLpjr CarJjft* £bfr + AIK; Elnflpfa'j-Auu 
FrcWLk a, E*q< 3\ Glmxdcr-} fl r * 

JldLIrtt* G«(^ Kw| H , m.p, 1«, £. W- 

Slolliioa, Aktfawkr FulbrfciOt Enq. 10, Atrfii^r^p W- 

n^Moii-y, LipifcE-Col- tfwrg* Hfnry. 0, lt r , 

‘MeiaUgn. SS.iji'T Willoughby. ClTrJj4ni-«DAMMt & 

* StonLi-i:6p Caps. R*ri£fc 24* CAa/w^jf r^i T JNirt-fdifp 11". 

•M^nira^tep Thffl«*, Ufd, r,w,S + T. /wl-itrwl, lF«ifci™r<** A WV| 
iftftoil IVrtCA'inlp gLwrwrrisft, 

+3a»mcfiort, Sir Mow*, Burt*. f.u, r.*MUk, parA^n 

IV, r .W 

Sluqt^btfrle, F. E*q. 2 f /w/*, and 

^Ifth^craeriop Utlt^-?nartl l\ 7, Jfyfk-jMi*, lf + 

Mmtpmcr^ Of*. T, C., &rag. Enrf^ r , lnl A«M. Trig. Suivty. 73,^1. 
uvn-f, JVWfcu, £ r M * 

NmtBnpiMT* Robert Moiili^r* K:-q. 16, mtm- j£*iMp E*$€nf*park' A\ U r 

Uudy, Lirnt-Cdfl&tl Ei, C. T ile. tVW^i p - rau? /wikit ^f;ce 

a»bp 5. TF+ 


180-1 
1957 

1057 

l&Si 


I JOdSffnifli, IEct, EJitwstj (iraliam. Sitrr^y. 

*S[oor r 1 ’mv, Allen i\ w K.A.* i .elaj3. A'm 3-IV'or^fl St, JhtfuHin* Cvlfaji, 
CtmUriiury + 

SIMM, Cuptain Jolin, R r TC. t C.li, 102, / J ifcarfr% P W P 

Mwff, Jfilirv ClTridfe* E^. (SjfUTiill, IV^ftjnaAn; 1 V'X\; 

W 23, ^i#n/rtrfp IV. 


i 1957 
1803 
1004 j 
1961 | 
1801 
(&LI9 : 
1861 
1803 i 


Sliffirr, HiforrOfiiitral W. T. Sfrpicf Cb^\ S. H T * 

More* R« Ljni„ MJP* Litdc^-K^ i<ufip. 

Ilcirguip U. E #lf K^q. 1 AWj(ii/WT+ 1 
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Widt p Mitchell B rp Esq. 66 T South /oWifrfrf, IfwrjKxJ* 

\Va4fij R, Ej E*q T IS, ^t’^fTwifiArinrcf* Pdrfmd*-ijuart» TV* 

WVk p Thnv F, E*q. F els-, H*ME. Secrclaiy ofL^tim. J c^ P O^. 

*Wng*t*fi William Iju^T + Esq,* K,t>. p it. A. 

Waite* Hear*, E*q + a, IfrforiWEr^l, Fiintetf. J.W. 

Wakefield, II. T., K*q. 4G t Ftmbrttpttil&a* r Ba$¥vattr f B r . 

Wplktr, Col. C. P + UMbtlipjiij.it, C.ie,* Assist. Quart*len-Ge □,, Shiirtklilfr* 

&? F ftulW-ATWf-. 3, IV. arid (frOflf SffflC* OW, A TV* 

Walker. rtovWL E*q. t MhP., m.1** h.^i.a. 

11 LfaWii]l;er k £dwm! llraiy p Esq. p Tln-Gillitil nl Triffilu f^ r - 

*WnIker r Frederick JuEi it. Ijq. 1 "Acn-»i&wy-Ao*ur T 7’Afir»Wi^ l 
Walker* Jiiiibrs, Mxiinglcig Director of Madras E^uSwaj. 2$, 

*P*w t Mgdi-fw&i TV. 

•WttifceT! Lt.-CtiL JwIW% Burnliay Etlgin«rt. .1^, */■«* JfrnrtJl /Nmjfuk 

Walker* Mn F Esq,* Ujdr&g, Imlu Ollb. 14* CTtwtfiwfrwf. MWm W.C- 
•Walker, John, Ijh|. (4J* j^jT^fjrl^^crTTitfp, TV. 

•Walker, CAjrtata John. H + M. * tH&th Foeti 13* TFm&wiiW^, tf* 

Walker, K* B. S, F Esq. 

Wnlker. JU»Wrt, Esq,* B.D. P JUs. Stu^. E.N* Cumatife £od/r p nw (fcapM* 
Iwm, Argyiahir** 

♦Wafter. T. E. W\, Esq, 

rqoo Walker* Captain Will Ian Kiim»D t 33.C.S, 3 P IVq tmef 

H'Mifd o/ TVodWp £i’ r If* 

Walker, WHJlun, t*|, Tninu^ M^p, 

Walter^ Her* William Henry, si, a, WrdwwTrc , 4c>rv, ^Pj-AnTp, .V^r/oJA, 

Wnllriee, AEfrrd Eilmh*]!. E*q. & p St. JforFi<rvflcvti^ %nd'i|KP , ii l ^ fE 
Wallape 1 E$r T Chari m Hill. K.A. 3, ffarlty-pltw, Cujten, Brutri. 

Wnller, Hnwt p Etq. ^^2bi^Fi^n5fvf F CVn^d-M* & 

Waller, Str Thai. Wathra, Bart + 1 (K &. 1V* 

Wall kb, George C p Eb*\. w M.I^ 37, W. 

* Wahailry, Joihui* fliurnrnTneiit Tbsidcnt Afj™i. Anfnl, 

Walpole, Cn]-t, tbc limn f. JVctrf^j 1 0h^ P 5.W.J and 7fam4AcrpeJiijW* 
Xosy fflnidiiiHp iV^itt, 

TgxoWalf»k p lit. Hnn„ Spcmcr. KJ, (Jr^r/^yfrc'ff, IV.; (BirflWhvj p TF* 

Woilcr, Llenry Ffwr T Esq. l*opptewicMwtt t ih?w Nbttifujhimu 

Wnlton T IL C„ £jt|. 3 c.E, 26 a Sfld/cH^w, TV. 
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J. W. p Fjsq. 26, Mm^p, W. 

Wilta, R. 6 .p £h|.p CJ. B, ii/f^i'rfcmiccp ^ril?hf F IV. CL 
•ft'id, (iWCJCi E*q, 

Wiri, Captaca J. JiamUlou, RJf'* ^niMijvfnrA, .?. TV. 

Ward, BwLubrmw, Ekj.j UjtlL CwnmlajIioEr,. ftr_vvAcJf« fikWsk 
Wvdir, Rer k WiliuiB h lAVj&m /iW-r, ; rJitJ Zc?k/- n 

AfuSKHM^ ZTl0r?i/wi/-rfr^i h Jfaf&Wy* A\C. 

Wlnltatf, Ji'lm, Esq, 5 ", Jrcn 4 %tai, IV 

ig^Wirwr, JEL* K.r. TFocdfcrrf, iiwr; anJ 48, fi#Mrfliw- 

pifii« r S, SVL 

\V(irrf + Arthur U r? Fjq. 5 l + ZyEntif^sjwone, £, IV. 

WutcDh Dfi Itfctori Mhntn. Fff%4wr, Bat&vptftks. 

WatkJMp Johci, E* |m f.tuh^s.p p.s.i, 2 h Fukm^FW*, Atdtrt^U^reii, E.C* 
\V*Lmt, Jflfcft, Eq. 16 , Zo 7 i<fofl-ifnrJ r itaoAur^-rfrvtff, ZT.C 
WatKift, Jpvmr^ E#q. 24 * IV. C, 

Wfttwfl. Jamw* Eic|.* Eairtatej ntuLiw* /jm«T TanpU / 

Zkitf* F JTjT, 

WatMin, jiitm E*q. 28 , Arti^Ln^rta-ja^hj, IV r 

Wat™, Jo*h T Johu Win, Ehj., CLE.* PR, DR, 

Watts, J. Kinffip Eaq + i?f. fi’si, //soifin^unjAw, 

i ^ jo* W'unyh, 8 Jr AfuJirtf Sait, Kng 3 iw*n, ujEt !*!« Surnwor* 

Siwwi and SujMrffltsaid^l Ctmt Tr%« Sitrvrjr. jltArn-rur/n, <vy. v S h \v.; 
dJHl 7 f /V™W<-f rrr.it*, VIiMH**<prff^Jrt/driu h AVurm^Cg^ |V\ 

Waj* Arthur, Eh], near JlritUd* 

■Webbv Cjtpt. Sv 4 jvaV + CrifwJdJ CVui, /ftriwrarH^tjarr, TV.; nsuf J 2 + ( 
iisirigwa™, TV. 

T VVc 1 >b r WilliArp frc’ 3 cri''l\ l bln}, 3 Vuatf .?'i d-oiAri 1 i i + 

•W'tbber^mLtk, CoHonoi Jam*s $&th Wtot AtMutg, Suucx, 

Wrbiter* AlpEintwi^ frj.j + 44, J/fuA 1 rf, 5 V.C, 

Wft^r, Ge#2*p x 41. iWiicA fc £T. 

Wflbrierp E,, Ijq. AWtAJoJi^. Za/iN,j t IV, 

W^flllH, nmmm llallb^rtip Esq., H.p, P^AH^ Wh/ f?W CT fc|J A.jr,-. 

Oj, Aftffnjatwtrtttt E.C. 

Wdl^Tp Eiln-nn^ L^q r M Y W+C. 

i^o-WdCb^R. Arthur Ebd^rJ, L>yi. «f # ^ajo^^.w-rnl, d.c.L. 

IV.; ijiul 

Wttbp ^ir Mordant* Late LTibef Fliisds Ju>l^ Bcnsnl !>> 7 t IVetoWu-jf., ^ + IT F 
WdH WUJvm* F E n+ 2.-2, Hv ; atui IbJt*of ¥ I*mdxnt § EmL + 

WVImaft, CEuj. f E«j, Mahiuh^! Taaftioit, 

Waai p Ljfliit r -Cutnm. l p3 J b Tcnqp] t ' + Bmvkk-hdj*, R*j\E r hie Qf 

tfo*. W, U= LaiwTp X.A., His *4 Master, Gnuaiuar Brwni^t 

m \\ raitliihe* iolm. £m|. 10, 14 r r 

WMBHUtt) Artliur, Oivuef^ih /^sWr^j p AMV, 
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4 WeiLnjlEkfkr, RkLurO, Murqtak of. 33 p JTpjur tfiwKfl^tfnnfJp IF,/ Ab/W 
Ad/I, GtaiAarff; and Ik^Mldhirc. 

lleitoti. Aka, Andtfn|pb T Esq„ M.A. IB, ^dp-^r^ & W. 

lOjoW^twMd, Jbht r K^q, 27, CinoNK XC. 

WtitUrn, CkuajiUm, E«|. &wji4vif f-ArfJ p 
*IVtjlimd + Jetn, Eiq., r r M. IFm*/™^^//, A'di/dIA. 

^ItutoP, IUt. J r C+ 4 V. ffl 

Wheatley, G. W„ Kiq, 150, 

Wtatlwriglit, Wjiltan, Fj*i. fjnri, X Iff. 

■WJtt-wdlp IkT, \ViJJ!«ici p T>. Ol, iMLH.p fXJU Vj«-duaex3kr p (."aw bridge, 
^tlcrwrwrA (7/ufrp ffi, IF, ; and CMntV. 

* With Arid, KJwar-4 Wfff* E*^ B.A + &i*a 
Yfbkyala* Lknt-Ci«wnl It. C.p It.*., U, K.l< + i\™f-ruVd, CAc/fn^uw. 

* WWriWi Junw, Esq., f r M. 10. lori-towr, X H\ 

I^icAVbitby, Cajrt. E-Iwan3 , Inlc 3rd ftra£oc*> Grnjda* LG, lVVrtfouiW-ctatfJ; 

H&h-pwh, U'.j mi Cnrxsxxii-Adllt 
Wbitx Arthur D* E»q. p m,[*, 50 g Cfcmwi^kifcip ir.X 

•Whit^CW**, &*q. 10, Znumf^ K€.; rjncf £ lUW , field, ntHrSarlfi rtf. Kent. 
VlbEl«, HffiTf* Eaq, 5, ^ii^mM«rnr« p 

^**1 H.JtUJ DillcyjjLpIn, C.Tl SU, S. IF 

bile, Jflinca Jiq T 2U, &anbpifriid4^rr!lGf p /finjoiiV/virj^ T V. IF. 
w kil*. Itobcrl, Esq, £a*rw±aiitag<i t IF*/ CWa, /ria of 
WhaU, IV'sLli.uu EttAtisf, K*q> TV^wNrar, .SC JfarfApAiaijwfF l\C+ 

■ W Li Ip, \\ m. 0_, Eiq. 10 P Linu:-itirtt t E.C.; #«d iAirtusHe jy p s#ur I*jsifvn} 7 

AnI. 

AVJsiitbotiM, William MaLthnr Mills E*|. *0. G^pJ^r^/ww, J%im?j£r p 11; ; 

d'iiki IMi^iMtur, Siwdiej t Vl^rtffcMirY. 
igjaWhitnni^ (iotij*, Esq + 23 p Ojford-sqw uf# # IF. 

Wbrlujjx^, VYlllimip 29* fr/^£>rifanr f If. - Bwhnifctm, Knv( t S\E + 
WLittj, Jehn Irwfo*, K*fc, P.O,, Ll„i>.p o.k. p A*. 04, J.(™- /f^r- 

*trari t J>ubim l ftktetrivxn-hdt* Co. und -ftrattfa Kewnvt, Qute*'* 

Cftj /rc/iiju/. 

Wbjmjwr, £sq. Jk* A«£w, 

it. E*q. 0 + AV/oi!i-<M7Vdr^ 

WTpcU, J/rasrf. /Vnu .f Cb r| Grv^mndl, 

*Wi I klEuunit, 3kjnr A, Em^jW, h.A +± Ttb fluiwirm. 0Md^> X H T , fiWMa, 
/Vuiiii p L mV;/ Arm;]/ dftJ .Yurr/ f/m^, "IF. 

\Vilfc3iiiufl t Freikr ick E„ ijq^ ai.u> + S^dt pAuntp A>n/, 

WilkJii^ti, I>r. G* 4. ^T. J^flW^f-rv/Aup tf. MnWW, A; tl r . 

\YLtkjjiiH>t! T J. J., E*q. 4, S|. /uArtV™t/^^4i p jV,itVnW p X IF. 
iq&a*\YL|kiHMm, S*r Joba G*nkrr p Ci^L, p r.n^, AlAnunun tJ«* T ft IF, 

WLLIcsoct, J. W„ J’jq,, d-C. 4 + Lin^dti r ^mn, W.C.; ctJ 

-lre7i«-rtjjJp St. xY, IF. 

IYLLEluds Edwi ttp Esq. 19i, JL»cAw«N^f R 
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Williams* Frederick, 13, A. F L-c[. 1, Qtd*b*ttidingM f Lincoln *-inn t H T , C 

WUHhdi^ Henry JonEs Ekj, CTob-cAumVen, £, W.; urtJ S2„ Kin*j WtUiitn-rt,, 
JGT,(7. 

WllllilQi| Henry R v Esq, JEfrmf o/ 51 IT, 

Wjlliiinii, Bo^rt Ew|., r.GJ, 7, IV-itpatc-itrcH, S.W. 

Willi*™*, ^In.jpr^jtTH'rnl 5ir Wm. F., BarL, fc+c.to^ n.C.L., Cwdiiuudfr-in- 
Cbitf, CulmIl Jr *49 tinJ Aory £5M&i S'. IV" 

•WiCrehj Oirln Jf., E&q, -5 + S\iTfoIk^itx£tft t Fal!~m 8 + \Y m 

Willoughby* 13 no rj XV,, E*q + 35, JA 1 ^ 1 , l\ r , 

l^WilMCt Oiptain Anthony* 55, E 4 C-l uikl 11* Chfpdw- 

■CiHiIf* />iiyjV'.r(fr h IF, 

VVllMb + Clapt, J. C., ft.«. 

•WIWr* Cnpiaiii TboPnn*, juw, Eilftiuwd, Cupar, j Fi/c t X /f. 

•WMhWi, littLrrt l^bie, EacJ. 15, G rasv ainsti*ir* f IV. 

XVilaoti, TbfltivQM, SC*i+ 13 S* Southgatc-roudi jit. 

Wifuloa, Commudrr Alfred 3nhK l.S. 14, St. J tubes'wjuarf t S. ff, 

"Wisig, C^temr. Arthur, ILN. 

Wiiipit, T„ F,, E«|. 4, W. 

WfcgWd, GmrSii John r Eaq,. CWniwn'^ffrt'ji Ovde; ■rnul JfArrarum, -CTt^, 8. TV", 
Winjjfldil, Ihr Hdh. Sfaurk*, UK. 37 Gconcntjt^finir^^ lV r . 
lOooWtrtehmLre* J. lI rF E§q T Loia*8*j?vit r 
Wamlmc-]], C* Ortijj &q k 

We*I F Right Hori. ®ir (. hiu le s-, tlirt., O.CLB., HIP, 10* If f&ji r ittf ■■ j y \mr-? r 8. IV. - 
rtiki Hick\e{cm* ref^uf. 

Wood, riy.p Mjk^ 10, Clctmtmd^mr^ R^Jc^rk, IV. 

\Y l*mvJ p T H s i? m.t. - Ceil r?r>p I Wm., tt.M. 4 F Ryde-pvrk-tcrrace, C mifarbm hjal r ± W, 
Woo&k*], Captain II. J. FlufiiriJg 1 *. +4, 51 W* 

Woe-1 *, Rat. Joliiift, K,P,OA. /W^ 5WA Jiufmi 1 *. 

\Y«d** ^BlnBcl, E*q. Croydbn. 

WixiJeott, Gcfr.p E*q. CawiKfikiX CA*fr, IV. ; anil 00^ 0 arcA-s* mi r E m Q m 
W«b^ f VI, l!«|, rclrtHdn^ 

jQroWorrtJkrp J, TL* E«j, ifflEiiis^um .j^ar^ Ltv&kvm f JTnJ, ffJF. 

XVprtrt% Gcorgfl, E*$ ¥ 17, farWcKnrf t W. 

WeFpsSbgtDH, Ret. Jaraet* r.p, H 27, /^Jt-rfre/f, Rcrfford-rt, rr p lV r <7. 

WtirthlugLota, J. Hntlp EAq. Oxt^n, iLr.xr Sr^nAlwL 

Wortlii-y- Rt, Hun. Jir. ^0, S&, TV^ cmJ ^ rap $orrf*j t S m } V. 

Wftrtkr* tlu: H<m* J. V, Siuart. 15, tVrow-fJ’rcrf, J/ay/mi-, Jl - . 

Wnghtj F.iq, * cjl* pj. a - St, /ar^ Jh V^r4b«Mii!^ ri 51 HI * md Roclfrttr* 

XVri^ht, IZ?t r Ernrf I 3 ., CSi.npldn to th* Fgrew. N&* W^Limtcr, tfntith 
CA*ah\Hi. 

*W r y|,i F JfljDBf, K«|„ s.l'. IV.C. 

Wjfhlo, XV. O, £fii| r OjjTr^ & IV + 

loasWjbilikim, T r Itokot* G +s Fjq, Orkl^k^ Oxford. 

Wym* r fit Hflft. John. Jltiihmodi 
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Y-nati, Jfllih, ILn| r| m^p. Cliiytem-pfrc*' FtiMtm, 

York* Most W tU its Thom^ti, Ardil»jiEnp flC lorA, 

Wke F Ljnst.^Eiiflhnl ^ifC^rln, K.c.H. 13, Svuth*+t. r W. 

*roFfc(, Co Low 3 Philip J,, f.B.a, GS, E*&Mrjpiaac w fu U\ 

Yont, Jairie* Eoq. B T arff#erAJicni^,r F (TTifiikiw jlft l_ 7 
■TToua^ Cnpt. Alien, /iV&frJtfjlir, Tani'r&snAurnp S t \Y* 

•Y^Hirig, Char2i-i Earing Hmj, 4, //yi/^Mr^fifrTTW, VF 
^Todfifi GoOrgt Frederick, Kmj l JT. 

aojoYocin^ Sir Henry. TT, IV. 

*Yflmn^ Jam«, Khj* 

Youn^f Jiunn, £&|, 

Young, \l IS,, L*q, + fl.i. 

Yu h. Col, Bmxjt lk-n^il En^uMtt lltisr*. Gntaf/ny J 1 Co. t 55, Pflrfwuimi- 
itrtet, SrW* 

Yule* Iijct. J. W. jfkjgpkJrfca, %y/if. 


iGtil 


Zw«kei\ J. I!., K^|, 37p rorrkEi^jTimiie-p 
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LIST OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, £e. 3 

TO WHICH GOWKS OIF THE “ JOUHSAL r -VVD “ PBOCEEOIMJS " ARE IKESE KTE!-. 
rrtui*B idJ rtj.it «r|tfa *e ftfittrUk k r^jvc th* wily.] 


GREAT BBITAIN AND IRELAND. 


jl tiU[ii AlrTT (Iljdnij^ra|j]ak Office) 
A^HICUXTLHhM, gtelKTT 

Astwmwj^ SocijorTOF 
A.Vf Jl iu i ti ll - *; t- "A t Skurirar 
Ahoiiete^ l>iT. OF Unman (Ruyit) 
Am, Society or 
Asiatic SoeiETt (Royal) 

Astro* lkmujai. &ocsnr (IEoj dJ) 
Atiu:s.ll m i 1 1. u u 


Uiutlsh Me$e^, Liieait or 
CAMJtiiwi Usil tt*m, I nc Libuit 
C in,y>i,iL OtncB 

TfciRtrTf Callebe LiBiAir 

--- CiwumIcalSocutit (T’irSii, CvlI.) 

E p EHUU kojj,, Rcr a 1, Socs BTT of 
“ -,Tnt Liilhahy nr Advocat t? 

KtmCATlOS lkPAimilpst, |.liijlaI(Y uJP 
KiNh r^SB, Institution uj- ClVit 
ETUKtoaiUh Skitty 
FoNIMuS OrttcEp ! ri ii uA Itv uf 
O f.PFJOQ ICAr. Society 
O nsuwr. MniL-H of Fmctical 
He* i M*jim tfee 4 ltls Lirnt.iur oi 
HGETlOUi-l^h-vl* Society (Ryy&I) 

H lissom Hat Com i-a tv's Limhart 
famA OrjHCE, LfcfllFAHT of Tin 
La^c-milehe it ,v ij CnawiiKi, IIiiToaic 
Society &r 


LiNMffA* Society 
LiTCHATinr, Itii y a l Soviet v or 
LivFJLI'OOli L] fluARY AJH3 rillUid^FNI- 
CAL iety 

*—-Memcamtiuc Mmi.^c ,\^hs* 

CHJOTOM 

1 SI .*.. hcwtch CnrmAi Libiuut 
—---Free La UKary 

# -—- LiTEJLARY MB ruiLQ- 

iOFniButb Society 

Ni:wrASTLY.iUY(i^TrM LlTJ.itAlif a^P 
I’miunkFlIICJiL iMTtttrtlBl 
OiroiB, Tiie Uo pella* Leu hart at 

* -. mtKsLirn QuarAiBHY 

•Pott Oidcie Libuart axu Litebart 

AgmiATiOS 

Hem al Akulllry lOTrrTUTlOJf, Wool- 

I MTIIl^S/E. 
linTAE. DcBLEt SMIlfTf 
ItiSVAL I^STJTnll^Jf 

-- Society 

Statisti ca l Soctm 
Trade, Board *F n Lidraut of 
Thavelleilb’ Club 
trwHHB Service Institution (Royal) 
War l>irAHL'EE\T-p TorogitAriLicAlU 
f)i;ror 

ZttvLoaicAb Society 


EUROPE. 


Aurrr.BPAM . „ Rml A ca l. of Scienc e* 
Athens * , t t UaJvcnltj LLbur) 
Hlklit + * . , Arajftny of Science* 

— - - - + C eugmjitricjil SOcjtAy 
C eiu ehti an i a . ITDl^nil} 1 Library 
CorEMIALiEN + I! ydnu-raj.hi c Office 

“ ■ Boj»| Pwiib Ordnance 

SiifVOY 

— . Hoy at Wlety&f Sciences 

" * —-of Surth- 

ith A Eit binaries 

Du OR <* + + * tic* tkleocofp 

Arts cl belle* Lett*ej* 
Dau 97AR . . Gacvnphlcat Satiety 
lli^UEN . . . ^tatfstiiSJ ^ucitly 
FuEirAci. . - Nntinnul librnry nf 
Fuankeght . . Geographical Society 
CitsoA . . . i Coup rajih Leal Society uf 

— . . . . SacSciy of NaL lllttory 
"CjOTIIA . . , + PortliOfp Jl. JusLliB 


Lcifxiu | G<rrn*ft Ori«iUlSotJ*ty 

Jl>a . . , . i tfnjYOfijty of 
Li:iimo * . . - Vereiii van Fmuulerdcr 
Livlkwide xti 

La spun .... linjq] Acad. of Sficneei 

M a dili ei ■ r i- i ■-Acad of Scicnc*i 

JIilm , . , * t UtntiJinlo-VMetQ 
mie of 

h Eiblacith^ne Contral* 

MILluif 

. Ibiyul Mbmrj . 

. Ministry oftlir Interlgr 

. InaHtut Jroi^rifll 
+ AcjpiemlL- <je* -So I on res. 

, AELiMib'S Jo I'AprLcultur* 
*t lies Ue^ioiLi TropL- 
5n1« (M*dLRtee, M.) 

- SibliotlicuoB [mj^niJo 

- llciiot dil H CtltJ-Ff 


llUMICH , 


Nafles 
l'M31 * 





















1 unlit tdiGit# presented i citii 4 Journal' and “ Proctedu\g&.' Lsxv 


E D ROF E —<mtmmrh 


PAtttl . „ r . , . I^cpt *i« In Marinis 

* . ^Uniatcrc i\c Sa Murine 
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NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE ROYAL PREMIUMS 
I1AVE BEEN AWARDED* 


I’S31.—M r. R tett a n L a x i>ek , for the disGOVerf of (he of ihc Rivur 

Niger nr Quomi, and Strc omlel in the Gulf of Benin, 

1A32.—Mr. Jou* BiacttA, fur the dbeovoty of the land now named is Emlerby 
Las id IK arwi “Gmliana land/* lathe Antarctic Ocean. 

1833.—Curtain Sir Jons llus*, x* rj for discovery | j3 th* Arctic Regions of 
America. 


1834. —Sir Ai+ex.ivpeb &ims*s, for rise navigation of the? River Indus. aid a 

journoV by Iklkh and Bokhara, across Central Asia* 

1835. —€ii].lain Sir CrORiJK Bac k, h.n,, for the tlim m-iy of ihe Great FM 

Kivor r rinil it* navigation to the sen on die Arctic Coast Of Atucrint 
1536.—explain EIohf.nt FrnfiRoy, it. k.. for the survey of the shores of Pal 
g«M* P Chile., and Feni, in Smith America, 
m:,—Colorwl Utio.vKT, hi., for (lie cencFat conduct of the u Euphrates 
Expedition hJ in 183541, and lor arees^iuns to (he neogTophy df 
Syria., M e^opotamuL, and chu Delta ut SnsianjL 
1838.—Mr. Tbahaa Suai^g*—F ounder'* Medal—for ihe dlwamvy nnd 
tmeinj-, m \m and 1838, of qbwii 300 miles of chu Arctic shores 
of Anents. 


—- r3r Ei>wAiti Rlppehl—P atron** Medal—for his l ravels and re¬ 

searches in NuVia t Eordotln, Arabia, and Abyssinia 

1839-—CvL. 1L C, IUvrLi&isosf t X,i.c*— Founder'a Medal_for his travels 

anil researches* in Sudanis and Pinion Kunlifttdn, and for the light 
thrown by him on the eoriiifKirnti vo geography of Western Aria. 

--- Sj ' R- N- Stat-ninupoR—Patron^ Medal— for his tiuvnls and w, 

«"**« th« year. 1855-9 in the cufony of British Gnavima 

and an the odjaecHt fmrU of South America. ' 1 


im— LieaL jlAi EE, b^.—F ounder^ Medd-for the Hifaliniiuq of his u D ,t 
on > aviation and Nmiiic-ul Astronomy.* 

■ “ Lu ut. J a| ih Uoun, I r jc r —Patron's Medal—for iii*- survey of the Indus 
arid te-diaoovery of the source of the River Osur. t ' 1 

mU— Captain Sir A\m\ - Cf.AUK Ross, a.s*’—Founders Medal—for hi* di«- 
covenes in the Antirctk Ocean. 

- Her. Dr E. l^nissojc, of New York— FatiWa Medal—for his w,ek 

entitled * Btbbid Researches In Fflieitane/ 

18^41— Mr,^Ei>w>aD Jons E-thi-—F ounder's Medal—for hii explonrions m 


*- L r! J K A ;? Tl t 0 * w * iSrtnm'i M.dal—for his suri CT i n 

i ides u nti r and levels ajwooa ihe eoudtry to the Dcsd Sefl. 7 

1843.— Mr W. J. H*ae i ltom—F ounder’s Medal— for his res,arches in Aria 

^ I ri | ,1r ADOtPH Eimax—P atron^ Mndal—for hi* extensive ceoirrm 

" pri mu! blwnrf^ 


1844.— Dr. Bt:fct — Founder's 51 cdnl 
Aliyssinia. 

--M. Ciiamles Rrm u—P# tf tm a i 

phknl worka. 


— for his extensive explomtlooj in 

- Medal—for his important gcogrit* 
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1 845, — Count P. E. t*k JStekemcck r— Founder'* M<mIjlI— for bis explorations 

and difrofcriti ieii the South-Eastern port i cm gf Australia, ami m Van 
Diemen's Uni 

-fnfci^r A. Tn. MmrjKJdwarr—F uIhmi'i Medal-—for his extensive 

explorations and dwco verier in Northern and Extern Siberia. 

IS46.^-Captain Ciiahi.rs Srcir—Founder** Medal—fur hii various and 
extend ve exploration* in Australia* 

— - Dr. Ludwig Lkic it it aasr—FatriinV Medal—fur n Journey performed 

from Moreton Bay to Port Essin^iun + 

I fl47.—Sir Jamts EbooKE^ Rnjull of SunlwaL and Governor of Labnun — 
Founder's MedjJ—for hh expedition to Borneo, 

--— OpLam Charles Wilee*, I'.s.Jf.— FWroiPi Medal- for Ins Voyofre 

of Discovery In the i Homlspltere cind in the Antarctic Regions p in 
the years 183^-12. 

IMS,—AtfcTtKs II. Li,TARO, F.'i|_ p n,r,l, rt m.J\—F ounder's Mnld --for bis 
COGtrfbvtktftJ IP Astatic jirenuTuphy, JiWarcbrs in Mesa no Duma, nod 
discoveries of the ruomiiui of Nineveh. 

-—. Boron Cir. Uuoct—Patron^ Medal—for his nxpfmtiotis of C^b- 

mere and surrounding cuimtrk'S. rOUilnUineuied ill bis work entailed 
1 Kashmir uml da* Reich dor Sick-' 

1846. —Col* Joh» Cn. ^RLm^T^Fatron'f Medal— far his sutfe^ful explo¬ 

rations uf the Rocky Mountain r and California ; and for UW nuincnins 
Disrnveries and AstnJUOUUl'id Obsemtioni. 

—— — The Rovv David Levingsto^k, of KoIoben*. r —a Chronometer Watch 
—for his s uccl-m fu! explorations uf South Africa. 
lSGO.^Dr. Gkwmuk Wali.tXp of Finland—25 Guineas—for hij Travels in 
Arabia. 

-- Mr. Thomas Bits per— 25 Gi^m—fur hU Explorations in the 

Middle Mil ml of K*W Zealand, 

1S5L—Dr H Jo ii x It. ae—Fn-n rider's Medal—Tor Ids Survey of Boothia and of 
the Coj^ls uf Wul Luton and Victoria Lands. 

-Captain 1 1 r :mit SlU*C3UT—Patron’■ McdflJ—for hi* Surveys in 

Western Tibet. 

1852,—Mr. Fhapcis Galtqx—F ound oFg UvdlMbf bis Exploratloni in 
Southern Africa. 

— - Cofiinundcr E. A. Jxqi.rriET.D, p,*.- — Patron'f Medal—for his Survey 

of the Coasts of Baffin \t*y. Smith and Liim^Lhter bounds. 

1833. —Retr-Admiml Wij.liau II>:xnT Shvtu— Founder** Medal—for Ids 

valuable Surveys lii the Mediterranean. 

- — Captain Roue or _M. M'Cli re, u.s. —Patron '■ Medal—fur lili 

discovery of the North AV*ti Passage, 

1834. — 1 The Itev. D.tviu Li vipustose, h.i*., etc.—Patron's Medal—for his 

Scientific KipbrolSorti in Central Africa. 

*— -Mr, €i!.UM.t>d, An nr ie-^-is — a Set of Surrey to g Iruinraients—for hlfl^ 

Travels in South-Western Africa. 

J855 ? —Elisha Kj.st k a s r . m.u. —Founder 1 * Medal—for bli discoveries in 
the Polar Regions. 

--—11 kim mun IIakth,. Phil, Dr.— Patron's Medal— Tor iris Exploratinus 

in Central A fried, 

1855.—Cur|iurid .1. F. Cnr m/n, of the Royal Engineer—a Watch and Chain 
—fur l'i is sciDn|i0C observutiuns while a [Lathed to the Ml*rion in 
Central Africa, 

1S5G.—Mr. Augustus €, Ga^nonr—Founders Medal—for bis Exploration* 
in Weston and Northern Australia. 
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Aimnf the Hoifal Premium*. 


- tag ruler j M&lul—for lii* Exploration 


L i3 1[ r9 0 ^ ^Ai nn F Ri’npal Boefowr^—Fitrdft'j 

Ini? IiivilI irt^annirtfErini] Survey of India, 

lasr.—Captain Rtciu&n Colltssow, Founder's Mcdsl—far his DL^ 

wveneft id ijie Arctic Reginni. 

-* F™t Aim. Dju-las Bach el, Superintendent U. S. Coast Stanwr— 

hilmii d hii eiiciniirff Survcvi of America 

1368,—Captain Hicham F D™ s -FwVs il, dal-fer L Esnlmtiaw 

im ivi*i[i‘ni LL’niral Africa 1 

-- (-V,in Jon*P axebm-P^’s Sfeiol-fcr hi,Es,,Wrt 0I »in British 

»Aurtii Amenta awl rhe IWIlv Mountains. 

-Air. Jo, IS JtfACTKWAIX SrrGold W*teil-far his IWent* in 

“tlEtHi fmd Lcritra] A iiilr.iJiii. 

IfiSSi.-Luly FniMttiH-FMnpler', M*ki-i n commcmotnlioa of the Ji*. 
L-ii kmw of Sir J. fr.ink trn, 

— ^'liUin Sir F, LHMHntD AitCtisTociE, b.Ne-—P^ trofia Medd—for Ins 
Ln#rDfttic 5 ij\ tile Arctic Jtcu iL>rii. 

HWp.-Caj.tnin Job:. Hast*™ Si^j-IWier’* ModnW™- th, Dineowry 
fl! the ^rrat Ukv. \ ictoru hynnm, E^fcmi Africa, *c J 

“ " . i 0 ™ Hjrawpiini-STL-Am-ftiriiii’i Medid— for hia EipJorati™ 

m ihp InTfiior nf Atwimlinu. * 

llfil.-Mf* IloptHT mUttA Ul 1|£R 

in Aimnlk* 

--Caiiiain T„om.sj B.- vuTsms—ration's MMd—for hi*. Stirrer of the 

itiiver i viflvt§xe-K mnjr. ■ 

nT^7‘ ^ ’ iVu,i : h -^ >r hw ntftilwir.ns Wnel while 

attached to iha Upcditicn under Mr. IL O'Haru li,n-kc 
,MarT ^ “* E^-lonttions i„ 

- M liT Metlal-far the very important ser- 

virw ho has rendered to Geographical Sefcticc. ' 1 

iSs'x»i3r “"“—* wm ^ >««*i km** 

i ftTitift M * Ri, ** t ~* fioIU WatHli—(far tncwssFul Eiptomtioru tu 

-*in A^iT W>LtC *- 1 GdJ W “ h k -for *u«cssftt| Exploration, 

1S53. Captain J. A G^-IWn* M.U-for hi, J*™, fmm 

"v*** Ar ™*W * -n,Mnv whh 

-iHH il w WR psOt^-Fnnntlcr's Medal-fa, hU two C«w 

gnirjhtral Surveysi Of the iofty Mountain* of KiliottHifaro 

J'„i; 2’"™“ * j, T/3EA ve the suns of 2S Granaa-lftrthn i.urcW 

iitSr 01 ^ lMtJ “ ! - r,)r ^-IventuninsJcUoyX 

■ 994*—Captain F.G. MojrrtsnwEM, h.h -Foutidet's Medal—for his Tri»n,m. 
metrical Survey of North-Wot J nr |ja. 1 nfr0lm ' 

r„m. W ' Alcadj*!—ror his relief of Copts. Sr» ko a n ,| 

Selh^T 1 h " *”**™«r to complete the (fceovwie. if *£ 

VA ' m,£RT - tb « ° r 40 P°™ris^fer his Tresela in Central 
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Tilfc* 0 / tfaaAfc Ikmonr. 

Abflracrs: of Meteorologiud ObicnratioU made at I he Mftpiietieal 0(*j«rYfltoTy. 
Toronlft, -4lo B Itonhv 1364. MAnvrmc Oel^o^itipiiTp Toronto. 

Addm* of IE Eh John A, Andrew lo She Lejridrtlnre of MastairhuscSt*. 

The Pimwm 

AlfAm^T, D- C.—Vfatm* Trtnrfehd della Citth di Hjjilo, di Lombardia. data 
]nee+ 4to. Padova, IT$1 By Ppbctiasr- 

AllT, 0. Ik — Mathematical Trues* on the Lunar and PUnfllllj ThfomE. gen. 

Bj PVRCttUlt 

AlRTi G. a— A Tpealt^nn Trigonometry. 8vo, 1fiS5, Bf FuHCJtlSfc 

Al^XANMi, Col. Sir 4. E,—Noks on shf M:n>rie* of Ncir geo, !^;i, 

The Amion. 

Antialei Uydrograpli^iie^ To date, Sea, Park 1064, 

E^rAr nt* Cuma di: j,* Matunk. 

Amy of Great Britain: 1864 - 5 - geo. iHG-t. 

Toiwra^ktcal Depa KTstsxT, War Ornci, 

Baciil—R eport of the SflpcrintonJtht of the YLS. Coast Surrey fcr l*M_ 4 iv. 

^ G * + Prof A, D. BaChE, 

Baimje, BL—Firal Imprest™ nf a Tour on the Continent Ato. |si 9 + 

By PtrimAstL 

T.—Explorations in Soqtb-We*tem Africa, Svo* 1064, 

The PuDLiaiitn.*, 

Barrow, Sir J.—The Life of George, Lord Anson. Sro. IS$4 r 

L Barho** Epq. 

Barrow, Sir L™A itlobioprapblHil Memoir of; with reflections &e, + frnni early 
life Id advanced age. Eto, igG4 + J. Baukow, E*q. 

Barrow, J.—Cook's Voyage* of DI*Mei?ry. &vo. Edinburgh, i860. 

The A trriioR, 

Baj onm- 5 Instruction pour aller cberckr In Bure do. Vo. ais. sm parli* 
****■ " Eli-Ot ubi Carte* oe la Marine 

Belcher, Sir E, — A Treatise on Nautical Stirreyiup. gro. IgM. By Purchase. 
Beriliirt, G.—Lr Hepoli] mi ill Yeneiia e ti Pertk g*e> Torino, 1 fl ^& 4 

Comrar. C. Nrcri* 

Befirht ub*r die Erhehangoti dcr ^asHeTetriorgunn^-CosrttDlrtion des Gc me i pde- 
mihea der Stadt Wien. Jto. Wien, 1364. Sir K. 1. Nkncmsoy, k, c ,sl 
Bonx, 1L—Tho Babljographer’B Manual «f En^linb Li ten To re. ISmo, IgfiJiv 

The Author. 

Boftmixo, L, E.—Nolleei on the Lifts and Wriliugt of C^iri Kafn. geo, 
O.jwshag™, 1864. 0 Jitum B*m 
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Bot^NOAtTLT.—ViftffM CkotiUtoi a ks Aj=i^« EcuatoriiUw. 


/iwwm. 

ft VO, Pam, 1 S 4 JL 

fly PimcuA&E. 

Hbixhft. M.-r^pjim nr m NwiveUe lioute j^itr doubter le Cap &r Bocim- 

h^ptrauM de l Eai ^ rOueit. sm firi^ ]&££ F 

Dpptyr ins Cartes de. la Marisi^ 

Bkj^ri ct. B. J,— EkltLcntsof PEaiia Aslrun&my, {Svg. Dublin, ]&45 + 

.. „ ..„ . By Ppnf*n\fli: r 

flRTPOim, P,— A Tour through Sicily and Mullo. ^^ 0 . 1 SJ 4 . Pl-hchaakii. 

iJuHPHN i:hjd, J .— -Tahiti Of the Slid’* Ime-lwurmg or Aiimnlh fri>m Smtriii* to 

SniMrt. 410 . 1084 The AlMmtTJ ^ 

Bcrtov, tape. R. F,—A Mission In the King of Dohomey, Svo. 1864 . 

„ The Altiiok. 

Hoanojf, Cipl, H. F, The Kite lias in- 8™ lafi*. The Airuo a, 

C.LtDU. F. J. hk —Seirunario da la Nutri Granada, 6ve>, Paris. I ¥49. 

r _ „ , , % PCBdl ASK. 

f _C ™ ,rlbq ^ lo,T,Tja lh « Ancient Geography of the Traad. Rro, 
_ Tbe Autee*jH, 

LAtiBrsQTON, iL C.— Fortfai, Menurts and their English Value, &vo, Iflflt. 

» - y -,1 The Author 

tiUBT. J- Oljienfitinus up™ ihe Coast of Afrit*. 4 , 0 . 19l)7 , Bj P lhchah , h 

Cimutoi Hi I>, nrx^HUtor 7 of the Conquest nf Mtiiea, a T ni*. e V o. |H+|. 

% PlfHCltiSE 

W^r^Ta^ Fie,li Sol “ nf Paf “ h “ d **"“7 

CiUTUT, Sir P. T,— The Gnugei Canal. Sro, 15<U. The Auniriit 

C ™> G * F,-A tt “‘ lJU " k o( *nd Practical Astronomy. * TD . 

i liy ^I’jiceejisk 

Chloe, fetfar do, Honto ds ginpapoor b Sai^Dfi, 0 m TinPv i$fi& 

„ . D^Pur PES CUrTHM I>E Li YUpfvit 

CuaunUrai ,b< Tiucl. of. !„. ura,. K»«.ott Smrri 

“Se«'SS 2 ? I s 'ansar^a ******“ »—* j " 

A “r or m., -gyj££l 

ji “^ 5 S"SS,^iTir S^ a "JSi:feT 

Miry^n. Supf^ffleot t mis. ie^ Hn* r ij$l Tjtqj^ 
Pni^^Outlin* Of the Geology of Englaud and Wale.' 
Cat!, J LAD pk Li,— Mapa del America Meridional. a«t. Igpt. Jl r kMu '* *■ 
D Aobapie, d'gae Par* do la Haute Efhlople. ^4tm PaTis^Bto?’ 

“ , fi£^ 5 c, i d , D 04 ^ PMi,iw ' of Am?i ^ *™»S 5 SSvi 2 : 

F ““ il b ‘ eCtI *«C**«*n* 

7CTtet ^S r "r 

D *m pShduf^ 1 ^ Wl[i reftrtttce 10AttcriwiG « ! ^' 

1 Jltf ApniUL 


Imi 


of the Hof/al GtograpJuwil Scciihf. 

fxiU* if Books. Dwwrt. 

^ J - U—Thr f 7 l 4 »LCHi(iaB uf Animal i fciraJ on iElb- prln^l til<? of Oithal if a- 
l,m+ *™- ■**«■ Hhi /enroll 

Dailuoxkau, It £14 r I"Kili 1.111L du CWpat p*-\ Paris, l£rt,l. 

DuP'JT nra CimH 1>B LA MiJiijfr., 
Dk GfraxbOv A + —La TnmirJvanjir ct «a 3 [ il.iniils. Parts, IP45. 

P f RCil .t.H PD . 

I>*r Eiadini Act MedeWerking aan Ae OnlwotpcuGnwdmettitig in Mid.|«a Kun-tn 
4to. Amsterdam. , e6 *. * The |'nu«£. 

IKulen, W.-Jahn*lwrirht am J* Jnni. ISfi^ dem Uqraiu* tier KianUl- HM.^ , 
fteravrartr, SfO. &. Petersburg, I Tte Airril oh. 

IW*!ay I took ; nr, the Great Survey of England of William tlw Conflow, 
a$ void. 4 to, , 864 . Tuivchaiwil Dcrutmn. 

UtoVE, W. II.—Ln Iai ties Tempi tes. Svo, 1 'aH*. 1804. M. A r i.e Cua. 

Pnr stH,W . Tr—Report upon rhe Plaint ami Riven or Canteriiurv. New Zealand 
F^lio. Cknatehnrek, J$w. J The AtlTllOBi 

Education; Import of die CcitSmillee nr Conncit on: with Appmdia. five 
™ U *- The Com mi Tran" 

KtpniitiiiDi an Ibe Glicim. R*o. ,864 . J. RaIuwvf, |->ij. 

pAronnrtnit. L, —Chaplin-* de Geographic mr To Nord-nurtt de l Afrinm* Hv.., 
SLi-iOBH. Tb.A™*. 

Fburi*, Ct "Cartfl Clmra^niplii(|i!e (Sv Jn 4(o. 1 ^ 65 . 

W, L>, CoaLEV, ¥ 4 * 1 . 

FsKUBTAt M,■Ctf—IlLsJOTT Of IllELilftcralaik. 4 lo, mo. Bv PupchaSk, 

Fua-itor,.11 -jnttnnsticMu NMtiqae**ut-|e*Gilrt 0 eeideiU« 1 t> 4 'AinrHqo«. 8vo. 

' krt%r iJjirtjT OEH ClBTKf DE LA MaTIISJ:. 

roETTERip. R. F.-Mitijieilimprn Ai r Kalierlieb K^nigliehn Ceegnphiichca 
GoscEIxhaft. Gto. Jahrgnng IBM. 4in. Wled, 186:'. The Attruos. 

Franklin's Footstep* ; a Sketch (if Greenland. Sto, 1®$! 

Cl R, MAmciTAK, E*q. 

* IIOKF, Cm],-.O utline of the Method of conducing a Trigonometrical Survey. 
Bvix 1862. ItjPDWmwk 

4 l.imatrir.W,—Trigonometrical Surveying, Levelling. and Railway Eucinceriiur. 

„ *■* ,#4S ' iTf P<j*ChJi£ 

irAUifiiin, A. Manual of MotbrtnaUml Tobies. ft vn. iMfl, Ef P&bckase, 
C.altot.% F. Yacalioii Tuurfctti ain) Xotw of Tnvds id [ 6 C 243 , g^n, l^^4, 

The Editor* 

Uay, C.—Ilinoria Fifi™ j Politic dc Chile. Plate* S 3 toU, gvo. ^ 3 

4 lo. PantsISH. C.AIIWM.&* 

'aactioerof New Sonlh Wale*, fvo. Sjdney. im. The 1'nnLlBHER. 

CnmiK, A,- Outline* of tho Ceologjt of iho Jiriliih bln, 8vo, Eilinhuigh, 186*. 

_ H, Juy&V TOSC„ tl*q. 

f^TiANX* J.—FIohpn-BcaTimiEiiDigrn in Stki>rmArk. Gvo Oru. l5GH. 

" Sir H. ] L Mimisos, i.e^ 

nokDox, I — Luunr m»\ Timt Tflkle*, Bi?o, ftj PnicnAiFE, 
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Jilaikl -Sit fat a h(4 m 
>p Aopsti 
TJ Rbpd bg 

h , EtelJufora 
tf Lindlml ia 
pp Slorkkdin 

■p t^iknpiiir 

iv Filly 

Euhux* 1* Directear en Chtf de U ReebeTehe 
Bnnnun— <i4 ‘ toB ” i " e fa la. s« M p , S^kida,. 

DufW* Atlflflp Sheera 13 t £rt r aad 
UebersictiEB-KarEodiT Scbweljr* Scale!: IpBMyQQO. 

Fmir Map* to accompany twa Report* %\* m : ~ 

*■ Geologist# t *bt?rMchiJi-Karie dtr Scii*et* Scale 1 inrli - *ivja m xi M 
2 ^n 3 ii^ ] ° Klfcbe Stl[i&ncn der Scbwtt*. ifi*4, Scab i. inch - is o 

’* ,h ° wSflS ,bw£B Wt ° 0ml G™l^icalt r . 

*. II^ pscmctrLtciiL- Eknp dcr Setwtii, Scale t inch = t8'» 

_ . KitifcMor J. M, 7ftoT.ra. 

fa. Alpe, Cl u b, Ar p £Tt:ll3l , s> ^ 

A ’TfflE ,,t Lt 1 K T a ZDrieb - C»I^ a ch 0nG e« VOU 

L>r, f, Keller. Scale | uith = I'&5 mll« C^o.;^ c 1 

Prof««or j. Me Zikqlkh, 


ICV 


of the Jtoijal Groffrapkicai Socitfy, 

tfapti Cftorb. 

StRchelberg rind Um£ebmi£. 5c»Jtf 1 £ &&'i;tKffl F Y m A. P tie minim, 

Gotha,, 10fl4. 

Karte der Tudici m£dJOH£ + EcnJt 1 inch = | mil*. A. PeTF.A JUS ?f> E*q, 

Titrkev BiETBOTK— 

Ckrte *1 ,*r Rnroptiuseheiri Turkey mutist einein Theile von KMlOlieii; iin 
US, ]i!ilUi mi 1839, S**J* I inch = 7 J 7 mill- iGfru- , 

Jr W aUUkr. 


ASIA. 


GBSKBaTi— 

Geueral-Karte Tens As-itn. Yon 11. Khpert, (>?ogriphUeh.ei Instimi, 
Wciiunf, 18114. On A sheet*. Seale I : lO.MWUOOu. The Altiioh, 


Ajubu— 

Lirgc Digram of Arabia. £iz-.-, 14 f*L by feet. Fi’ueUAsuJx 

ClIIS A—* 

Railways. in China* Sketch-Pi rap lo aetompifly die Uniforl, &tf. r on Pail wav 
CmiimunLeaiion into lb* Km pi re of Chiu. By Sir Macdonald Siophen- 
eon. iSfii. Scale 1 inch = 3a miles, Report &s pp r The Afflnl. 

In nr a— 

Map of the PeolltulA erf India, eumprmD^ the whnle of the Mndrai Pre- 
Harney, rcm! Portion! ut‘ the A^p^-ut Tcrriiorirt of SEiidrm and 
IVtriihay, 15y Lii. ureEiaM-Cutouvl F. 1L SentL Madras ] fllki. Ocl 
ft ihei-ti r J. Walken, E*q, 

Jjlhlcki, Kashmir, and Adjacent Distri rEE*. rrrTed between iheyean IBM anil 
LSiJy under [be tupcrinlcndciL?? of LiHIttfUni-CellSdel Sir A. S. Waupb + 
Commandant II. M. Bengal fclogtiieetm, By Cnpudn T. Mni4pjinrue h 
Kn(nun» and Asiifttiitii On 4 sheet*. Seth I inch ^ 4 mile*. 

SkgteluMap, Uluatrative of lirport mi Hiver Mahan uddy and iu Tributaries. 
Traced from [be nri^jnsil lent by C. R. Markham, Ksq.. £ke r 

J APA&t— 

Carte dn pluf reeentts rmrtee Anghttfi ct PnfM, Par 

Y. A. Mulct Bran. Partly 18G4. The Author, 


RdBSTA IN" AfiU— 

Central Sihiriepu Scale 1 1 MOfMWO* Von A, Paiermufi. Golh*, 1064, 

The Author. 

Carle dcs tZ» : ^inns SemiretKchinsk el Tranjiilieniie dams PAhg Centra He, 
lI'.t pree ks dernier* iruuua do MM. Fujiviiof. V-u ei Lukof el G'nlubef, 
Rc]'?dbite d'lpr^ for spinal itjmc (l&til^ Par Y. A. Mulct Pruai- 
ParU. The AtTH»m 

Russian Mapi of Asa* Caspian Sea, &C* On 6 she*!*. Al*TJC. Hwitm, Esq* 
Tua^EMTAS— 

A Map of Turkestan, la iR nitrate ihe Travik nf I* VamVfry In 1S6S, 
, Neak l inch = AS milts (Gex). E. SrA?£TOltD F E^i| rh I.e.o.?. 

Route-Map fmm Bokhara lo Kn^alia Fof1 h No. 1 1 Carla Itin^raris F de Ca»l* 
a HucRm dt4um» da rtivuti relieti non am ora. Ferd, Mcmiiu. 

* The Author. 

Ttnur ts Abu— 

Carle de U Terre Saiale, pour aersir u fe-ludp dei Sairlei Eeritnre* + 
Par C, W, M, Van de V«lde. Parlj, lii&5 F Wiii [tiler-press. 

The Author, 
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jimmou# Co the Map^Ihyom 


AFRICA, 


CM** $£+ Demrs. 

Kcumi GrkkiuTi— 

Dai M itlel Id adbdbe Mipf utni Kurd Afrika. Uy A. Pcteriinmp- IJ'iM. On 
- *»«■- ©***»» JunnE Perth**. Scale I; TynNyH.HJt, Th t - Aptteoh. 

AxjCTOIA— 


Cart* Generate de I'Alfffrie; drc^iV an DenSt do la Guerre. pans, Igfifi. 
On S sheets. iWr l; t.tii'ryxki, 

-— Province d'Alger; div>^w an EMpot de 1ft Guerre, Park 

IS3£ r On 2 sheet*. Sh^Tc I: -HWK*}. 

* — Province de On* famine ^ dresFtte an Di^H tie Tu Guerre, 

Pans, 1S34. Ihi '1 iheeta, $c.ftle p J: 4- -<jH*ii_ 

’--— Evince 4'Gran; dl«M& an CWput de ta Cm™, Park. 

IS5&. On 2 slice tF, Scale 1 ;HUU r W*U 

Cirti,' Gcueralc du SuJ de I'Af^frie; Arrays ati Pmnran TiWOmptuqiic 
dAJ^KTj par flrdte do M. k- Gdieral Onite Ratalon, C<mt«n*ur- 
C.i-i^.-rttl lie I'Atp-Tie. Paris, ly.Vk On 2 she*:*. Scak ] : wu^i , Mr 

Cat* Special* d« la Kkbjlie, eomprenam ItTcm^lr- ftonmi* 1 la Fninee, 
Par M, k Gi-tu-rfel OniEe linjulftri, GmiTeriiviir-Gibiunll dans la Cftm* 
h , |£ | |^ ■** JWpfit de la UnerTr. Paris, IK'S, On 0 shtpjs 

Seal* |: fleym 

OarEi 1 tks Partin Ontnlt* dn Sahara, indiqniijjt h* RdTaiimudo Snndan 
atL-mM PMse?Mi-.t.H iLil ttiripLl et ]Alnerie; dir*»de an pur-can 
Topojrraphit|ue d"Alger. Par le Chef d fc I>ciidrnn d'Elat Major K^ni'id. 
Deputdc hi GocEtc. Pari*, l&Gi. Scale, 11 AjjDOUjtMHJ, 

CarEe de l Afriqne snia la Domination rh-* Romalni; dn^.i! an D-i de 
la Garrre F rtiprn In irmaai de M. fr. Tjermr* par h? Oimiine 
A KEat .Major Kan do Chiinplnme. Pur or dr* do S. B, le Marshal 
<nmte Random Ministry de la Gir-tto. Pam, ItMii. <m 2 Ehwtt 
Scale 1:2pWtfpUOU, Accompanied l-y a Hook. 

Pv ilie FnitKctj Govkr N,H I:is t, llutrtSffh the 
Miuhir? dt la Giutr, 

Ji( l WK)CCiH“ 


K.irC^ *nr Lrbersicbt dcr JteiBfn Ton 0- JS&lilfff in M;iTnLfcn lsn -4 Hy 
A, iVteruuun. Gotha, lSflft, fecalo l:I^OO h -m. or I iirrh = ir,J 
^ ^ A. pF-Tf-UMSNV Kwi. 

KAFrEIlN— 

OrjfiT.a] Kartedtr Nonl-AMriniFelK-n GrmxlBnde: hfeiwa, Marea 

"*■* « DehUehen BapedUkin abler v. Mrutlin h KinydE.^d:. Mun- 
end S^adiwr, 1»1. Kntworfcn toi» A. Pet^rmanu. Sta| E 
1; EKW.OOO, or I iaeii = 7 J SU mites, A. ] 3 CTi;nHAM\ K 

Dfljriall Kartr Tn n Karui?, Astiabo. Ao, + h Nord^AlK^iiOen. Ac! 

&C, I h, v, Keagl i h T Wcim r u tijci iigt-r, A „ d' A E.hodie, £cc, Eotvr.,. feu 
yon A. PrEcnnaaLD, 1 :5uO p ckrit p .,r t beb - 7-fy miles, 

Bauch of llic Nire: SkeloF. of u Map of the Cmafltries between Uk* Rob 
awl the IVh.lxJ RWer + by the Fspeditien ticider the ea.i-e nf ^IpLlfKMr. 
1 ideate 1 is>eh = M | mile* [Gtft). 

Sonms of ihe Nile: A Tneing nf a Map of rnnsul IVlberick's Ex id ora- 
tions in the While Nile' fnuri AUrtb to liofidck^to. 

A Mfliaiueript Alitpoftlu- Rautu in Kiwtcm iUHcmlnelween KmizLEiar. the 
Great l^ikei md the Nile, oxtered and surveyed h v Caplftib 
J, II, Speke* i 7 -3 StiX ScmlL-' 1 dtgnre = S inelLes. 

The Famii.v CaPTilN Si i^if]. 
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Mtipj, Odrf* fa. frxurj. 

Tntang cf I be Softrvca of llw Nik 1 , adapted fmcfl Captain Spekc’fi Map, 
by i.-apcaLii R, F, Barton. SeoJt ] inch 3 milts (Suit.)/ 

Z>te der SdMWUhcrge Kiltma-NJurharQ nod Ktnia H in Oil Afrika. 

ScaJ# m^OO.two* E GoiIh, Jtattu Fi-rtheJ. L8S4r 

A. j."i"^ ^ 

Houg], Sketch of the El.vu.im Elver. Bj Dr. Kirk. Se*]u 1 ineh _ $ 
m,, « (Gco.Jl The Althor. 

Latc . ^Ms* mid Elver Shim, cofu.vl from a MS. lent by Dr. Kirk. Sale 
1 ipcli = lo iiuki fCJeo,}. Du, j. Kihk 

SflUTlI— 

Map of the Colony of Natal, surveyed by Captain Grantham. tLt, **_ 
Litlicgraphnl at the Topographical Denar tiui-nt „f the War 
U(Bw t On 4 ch^ii. 

Map ,,f tile Zulu Country, compiled Jtori iuformatloo obtained by J 

Wiilrasley, Eaq., GmnuHpi AgutiE, Natai, iSb-1.. 


Aeictic — 


AMERICA, 


Map of Elio Countrirt To n nd the North Pole. By J, Am.wsmith. I ftS9. 

p Tlic Autiio-u. 

“* FranV. fin a .ArcSie betim Baffin Bat aril ft Aft 

mmum, conibmed with tbo« of Sir FAwml Purtr in fsi% and tber 
bmmuig Espedfrioai*; condudin^ w \ih that thf Sir Fa la, 
jlcLIiELEQCip m lg$B. Con&tructix! h>'J. Arrawruijikba iHia'j. 

The-AcrnitHL 

Chart -nllbiBnff DucoTrrttt of Lfao Am^iku Aiutfo Expedition in starth 
of J an n Franklin: with the revised Sumy of the Grata land Cwt 

I i.Ls » she anginal Chart by Pr. Kan*. Sir R. L tfcucmfcHt, 

Tnici |L ^ of Part of lirwnbai.3 Out. dreading frwn Cape Ynrir lo Tfiklnytt 
IslaimL Dmia by Kalabi^vom \uUom Kn^ma* Yo-k i, partly from Ini 
nwn obHrrMioi^ and partly from report. Adr Hj E. Omxassev, h.n t 

United State*— 

^lap of Purl of Virginia, MurylaEii jirn! Ptuniylvntiktu Sfitii L inch - fiS 
iifciicB, Bv i III 1 Tl>|k. graphical Dep&tt War Office, 1SS4. 

A Map of the NffighlHstLrhnod of Rich men d and PtUnborg, VireiDia. 
* hich =■ i mile. Topogmphiiftii] Dtp&t k War Office, l^c+7 

.. Through Sir K- Ltrunp. k-cm. 

M EX irr»— 

Eiia] d'aue Carte BdlDOgZlphlqiic da Hniqfkft. par Y. A. MjIIc Brun 
Jana, iS£4. TbeAtt™*, 

CtKTflAD— 

Gut* da Yw*l»a H ties R%ksfl VoUltliS. Pwmt servir m% Eiploni- 

IIIIUI dfuu eo Pays. Par V. A, Mulct Brno. Paris, IS$4 r 

So™_ Ao ™»- 


Knrte dtt Siiillichen Pmtiriieo dtr Arjri ! nlmi*ctifn Repufcdik By Dr H 
liarmtiiltr. Stole l inck^i &4 

Cftptv J. Ea Paris, n. 

liegulrn Grab dr las Prupledodes lfu rales de la I’mvlucia dc Buruos 
Aitw ; Coiuim i do |hOr el dqurfuaeato topo^raidM y po bin'll do con 
auioruaciaa del Saperier Gobierno dt? la Pnn, incia, lwJ 4 . Saturnlno 
VOL. XXXV. 
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Aceeaiona to the Map-Room 

Sain?, Murij.BG Morana* Gcnmari. Kuhf, Pudra Ecnnit, Yfruicla 
GaMgBmtu. AotcmiiLk K. MnlflTLT, 3 shftct* Seals I Itwh = a-g* 

mt k 4 (Gtoft.j. DvJtf SkTunsiso Hii*jLS, through C*J>I. Ftorurfl, BN, 

Rcpubltc of Ecuador, jhnwiug thc Arva of PeuoubtttticHtC, &c. Seal* 

I JDCb =&C.| ULkklS. 

KaRrt vam de Ku&l Tan CiinjnniL, Cajun eh* Uni Dnamr^ mn liijftttidcr? 
PEaiLi Tin de lEincrun Suri u;i mc t Copp.-ua m i\ Corautijn m 
loculi J. V r uflv ABaltnkD, l£-ia. Aceoni paniLil by a BcmL, 

Mr. Lemur. 

^Ttfir flrajaada. Map of tie CoueKtt Hfitu Pasin and Itncobi,, including 

tin? region sjf Him Fitiiyy ChicichtmaL Scale I Luck — Id miks. 

E. WtLUfi, F>q_ 

Pern. By Pm Soldan. Tins ArtrtiuH. 


AUSTRALIA, 

Ami mlh, On 2 ibHfti* Obstructed nu4 aurml hv W, and A. K. 

Johnston, Editibkv T i l ] 3 &L. " The Ainwm. 

Explorations IQ Western Australia. Bv C. C s Hunk PrcmaniEe. 

136 *.. 3 copiej, 8 b 1 d I inch s Ji mik^ ■ StaL). 

t-'jpL Rot, Ltf f| SiureyLkT-O vncral. 

TASMANIA, 

Taamania, W«f_ Nick ChvtaGtnild, U. A. By A. Petermuui. Scale 
I: .IkAijXXJ or I iiaek - 7^ mile*, G.-lbn, IS65, The ALTnom, 


KBW ZEALAND, 

New Zealenij. On 2 stnvl*, Couigraetcd and eneniTeii hy W anil A K 

Johuiton. Edinburgh, 1SS*. Tho AnriliW 

T],c ^T”)* ?f * vw *****' f"« «w? A&m*lty Survij*, fte * e 

18 M. 

Map of tot of (be Northern Ulwtiof New fcrflkad, showing it,, Seme of 
the M3h»j OpW« of 1M3*. Compiled .1 the 
Dep.4 War Office Col. Sir 11. Jwo« p Director. 1 

Wan Ol lire, thFungi. Sir H J nmi3 , „. F _, I>ife f[m .. 
Map aT (hr Northern Portion of (he Province of Anehlaud Ptnunri .. 

^ J * L ‘ TWk ‘ 

M r r C, Da UHf r 1 „ flrind -?si™( -1 ■ u, i Idling p Age a \ fur Uio 

Colouy uf New ^Imd, 

5[ap of Ac Middle PortioDof ilk.- Pttrriacs thf Auckland. Fnmrcd nt 
i h ind.“a 5& D * nm -‘ b> j r " Tt,f,|c ’ CJ,i,ir Uwi. s ht*»|iir sLte 

KW! tSSJi-Jf "m” 10 HlrlM ’ Br - Sn " CT «> W CommaoJer 

CowiNUi. Off 1ft throBgh the I>uke of Nrnmtlc. 

ANTARCTIC. 

Two MS Tnwlopi, al^vin,? the Irachs ,.f H-M.S. ■ Terror' M( 1 -EfehtiL- 
in th# AnCa retie I Unions. ScaJe L inch - t degree ’ 

Cemmamk-r J. S. Div.g, b.ji. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Map** Chiri^ £l\ Danone 

UtsbersidiE ili-r in FclermAmfs Gi^raph Mitrlu^ll urrffen, i&sb 1,j s 
eathittcm Kiricd. A. Ton hl^RtUEl. Gallia, l-SGCk 

The Author, 

F«nr Panoramic Diagram* iUtutraliTe of |fce Iretorfs and rGe-tatrionr 
pi]<I of the Ditcotcrie* i:l ihe Antarctic Region* under Sir J. c! 
MlN+ 18tI 1 P Commander J, E, Da ling, r. if. 

AutraLii: Two Pen-and-ink Sketches. By Kakadum, H n Australian 
*»***' Mrs, G. El. PtoPLH* 


Loudaa : Meteorological Digram, showing the daily Ehmu-nK Khrauchout 
Lb* \ rnr m 4. By L\ O. F, Otor, The Ai th*R. 


The Result of PethericV* OWmllom. ] shoot of foolscap, 
by Mr. Duncan, of [be Ob^.‘nm[rjry + Greenwich, 


Computed 


IgJlii ; View of the Inlet Tower, with n portion of the principal Dans of the 
* tltar Reservoir or the UabiT-ny W^'crworlj. as it appra rid prior to 
the adnii-^on of |h L * water ; with the Town Jit.d Hirbonr nf ]<nusl^y 
id the Distance. Engineer, Henry Cooybcare, Kh| n ju.*., ai.iAL 

Sir H, l r Mitpoehson, ilc.il 


CHARTS. 

DlfTttiLiTT— 


jScdiiffl 1. 

No, S31 ] Jt>ch Mol dirt f Scotland, Wept Coast}, 

1187 Hurry In lit (England. Weiitoiii), 

I SD 7 Hiver Thames. Shoet 

^Lnss ScoElutd, West Oust. Sheet Ui. 

Tn^hniHh PolnE (4 the entrance of Mull Sound Scotland. West 
Coast). 

*8Sfi Cliinl Lan Hirer from Pembroke Dockyard to Hav^rlbrdm 

fWnLetX 

SKiitm 3, 


No, S3?J7 Norway p South Coast. Sheet 1, 

^Kt^S 

No. 1*3 Pijt«stongO Point to Marsala (Sicily, West Coast). 
2-1 1 CiHtah Island to Demeti (Tripoli)*. 

314 J EaS J$:Lla:»n To Alciiulrift ‘.Afr-jcrt, North (Juftst'.. 
$24 New Mo3e T Gibraltar. 

.^S PorE of Valencia (Spain. Emt Coast i, 

Corfu Road, 

lilt PnfTesi Slrai r TToninn Sea). 

I 7 fifl Zac It 1 % JIddii n Sea), 

ISHS Strati pal in Inland (Mffii^nuan). 

\lv± en Nakura to E3 Arish (Syria). 

Sfritom 6* 


N'o. 325 Rker St, Miry, between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 
332 fidic Erie, 

341 It.iin F -1 mm L fo port Midway (Nova Scotia"'. 

:iS2 h%y of Funds . Hurt i. 

37^ Ertjlt Harbour to Renews# Uirbau v r N r n w fan r il Inn d t 
4llu Lake Erir p West enA 
5ly lAkg Huron. 

52(4 Trinity Harbour (Newfoundland}. 


o 2 



Accaticmi to the Map-Room 

fWj, 4^ r 

aas^ssafiisffia--* 


Ifanm. 


M « P^V ' r ^ Jlhhnfi Ktobosr 
iJIS PortSwadMi, K«ppe1 jiul| Hawk* 

-Swi iVjji h. 

NOr ™ & ?n ^ 0fTD k ° r Xe * n ' r - OV«t Id*!*,}. 
fef . nn 9 1 k, "K*!ow a , Qrtaihwd, and Colliujua j| iys . 

K °' 8SS I"' 1 E*”'* 8 " ™7 cr *'**«• f Hr^-ilJ, 

?” ,™° »‘5 a ?™ toToura Pcim Brazil ,. 

S59 Jour,, Pom (to Femora 'Br^zif . ' 

F«rxn «8 » PtnambUBn fUri«i|\ 

*" to Maci-io (lirartJj/ 

JO. 

«-!? 9' alt ' aa ' s,1[IL ' i Wnexan FeTbimJ '.. 

Co«“ta.Sce Coti- v Vfliu?c, IT er |»| afll |'i 
h ‘l Usrbm,r (VincijiiTvf 1 Maud* 

fl,6 V icloni tn,| hubuialt Hu-bourn Fmoomw Mud' 

a gsg&asfi fesssaS! 1 

Stenya 1 1 . ° Ciuumtl lo Quatnao Sound (Vmaotajtt Inland). 

r '° fram Jilwl Jam* ,0 Svdi,. 

Scati<m 13 h 

*“ tss?* - r ki “" - “p-. w- w t,.«.. 

s®afisg!iaja^* ta) - 

Ofijt ttdawan hf (Chlufln? 

!*'? J to S-t»-KuM MitriBW. 

}*5J A™oy Inn*r I lark, nr (Cliinnj. 

Singapore ilmuis. 

~* S ‘ 1 T^fa^) Cr< * tT Pm * ,,C ' Am *< aad U »uri Raj* tRuuUD 
srrs &. Vladimir Bay (Gulf of Tnnnrvt 
Svirat « 14 - 

S ^^pM^SSltSSS^ F -” ,c ““'>- 

i>; KSffsssssi""* 

SMi Ctdoo* Harbour. 

Sftiitm 15 . 

No, 51867 Fanning Inland: (iYorth Pa«ific> 


Tbr tlronotinu.. Omcfi, 


Sniifm J4 

AceeMiDw to Library 
Pvsbce— 

dr Sa» Dirfio Et k- Golfe ^ *"** ,e 
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IfvpM, (Wfi r #c. Ihnort. 

1998 Cacti* d-t? E‘.\111rraises Si-ptonrrfonaTf (Cote Orientale ;i ftjinnriBt 
•-ci l re to Haiti do <5 .s> p-- '-t ^i.-w Ydrk, 

1992 Port* tl MomLIagL-s do la Bier d« Mannam, 

StLMIKJ ILr Pwoi (Gr™. h My 1612 ). 

»JUI Il« fVtnU (Gtta). 

SJlHiia Ilea Sort* ot part lie IbVJar ' Ardiipt-lj, 

2003 Lie do Sjra (A rtlupelk 

BllidlGiTrioffl Archipt*!, Andrew). 

^GU5 SL^ti : M style do) Kaatm l.Leiuna* Island). 

StHjfi Ckeim i."St lX'trftit de Scio), 

2<W Ikd^ Palawan Met dr IW). 

S ' 1 *38 Port liiadiitiou i.Tunno, New Hebrides'.., 

HOftg Bate Vila (!k? Vatn. NVw Hebrides .. 

SO Hi Carte Pirticdliiirc dc to G»te Ju Hretsi^ sheet 3 ; win prise ewtre 
Itotuvebtoot Harm is:eca. 

2011 Yedi Aila oE part Ikremrn (Gulf of Ko*. Ana Minor). 

- I:,fc ~ Caf> Krio, et Unde ft Vilto rl* Kr*y Archied). 

2013 Eotrft dli DeLroit de Beb r Purw Egrj tor, Merida ot Sikia (Asia 
Minor). 

3014 1 toudrmi n i Asia Mi n nr 

30 Codo! Santa Batumi LViroil de Mairvlkri). 

■JOia Plan du Pan da Cap Frio 'Goto dit Hrfriil). 

-43 1 7 tie* Slwhr fblilan H Pnirt do Gallipoli i'A»b Minor}* 

2^18 Partita do la Carte iWs Iks Seroq, lUrra n G twnu'aev* 
yoly Pari it! de la Carte de Tilt' Jn'tw y. 

SOtO Pun dr »hi riles fllode iiludvf 

2E3iL Carte dtl lla^jn tonipto enEre to Sunhignto, Ht-iltael la ftirito. 
2 'J 2 i Ports et Mimilbp^ do la g^to Oae*t de Pnlnct.uta. 

2^*80 Jfaio de* KEtfpbanta {Ifcnpufrllii,. 

2 WU C«te Pamnil^tode la <5*to dn touilto, Panic comprise 

entre to CAp Frio l-I to Cap St. Tliwnf. 

2033 Arctiipel dcs NoArdki Hebrides Occuti Pic E dtp nr Sad). 

20A.1 G raluLsa. Port Luiro, Kutru Port do kblifainr-o : Candle Inland). 
2o«14 Plan de FoLLlepoinEc C0(A Esi do MadaapL^iuj. 

2035 Motiiltotf de Juacunta (Hr&iJ). 

2sS3li Huirt dv Kunkuo oi do tliimo (Niwmdle Cnldiloiile). 

3037 Carle A if CAtoS de Caramanit tt de Syno p win p miro Umuii 
cl Kahpoli vt Lataiieh, 

203 ^ Now IkbHdcf. Hei Lojaliy ct F^rde Sml dot Nuim-lk-s 
Eldiridcf. 

S03S CitNo Pan ecu Ij£fr do la CVito du ISreaiL Stioet fi, 

StULI Carte dm Pasiages i.ntre Cuba, 1 * Jauial^ne A. La 0 »tc dca Mw- 
qai to#. 

SLE41 Moailla^vs dans- to Gal to da Pc-tchedi ct dani la Parti* Nocddf 
la M er J anno. 

21.H2 Harro tt Eotrdo cte la HlTl^e do &ta Martiu du 1* Arena - Cote 
Nord d’Kspapar). 

14.1-13 Torre dm Etali Ainrnqite McHik&iialfy. 

y"44 Passaras de Mamoro (NonvoHe Col^ouje Ch)Io Ejtt), 

2U45 Carte Partioul dr la CO to do ISrdeil, Sh^tt 

Sij 4 7 --—-- -, Sbwt 3. 

2ti4S Gal toe do Po-lcbtsit t-i do I^aa^Totj^ .Cliin*). 

14'52 CrtXiail do Havre do Hooiitoa C^lo Nord-eH Jo Term Nouvok 
^Llli3 Plan dn fttimpo doi lies CopdflTV on Ctm*rnnt r 

Cano Kotlti 6 « do la 01(o da Bniil K parti? eumpriK Odtiv Rio 
Janoko rt Habia. 

205 S Plftii dll Havre de* GmnJof llftlos (Terre NeuVo). 

£0545 l^iLftnp. on Lie di- PrOln- da GaJlos Di imit de Blalaoca). 

2 U57 Carte du Canal ocunprtf tntta La CAt* de Caminanie it I He do 

Cbjpre. 

2*>59 OlTlo Poulin do to C 6 to do Hrtaik do Ckara k Bahia. 
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^□LIIlV let Embouchure! du Tien Gui.tf-. 
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feuillf. W Tien Gbngde In Fmatftw do 
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2m Pbu de in Brie dc TcTM-fsra (Chta*] fc 

2U&2 1*110 ii-.> Ik fend |U> la Jfciie St George* Terre X* lire'. 

Cork" d'Atterrara de 3 a Plata el d* La Cdie Sud da BrdriJ. de 
file- r.nk-* h TriinLandnlij 1 , 

2^ 'S-4 1 1 Ian dr 1' Eniboa.cli lire de la Si'rAi. >; Envirotui dli li litre 
=&U*J3 Plan dn Port nle Cenra Krcsil). ' 

2MG Cart« 'le ^ Pr^u’il* dv Hiring i|it, rlcprij |, Port de Qtim- 
hrth d-ins In Mur de Cbl&c jg^qua I'EuLrw d? Ift Kivifere lLl- 
Ibflkqk, Golfc do Siank 

2T'G7 Bilsew tochiirthiiw et Cam bodge, Carte f^Eitmle 

2D$&] 

2m: i -ita&BC Cochincblie. Carte Et‘i:eralo. On 4 ihttte. 

son j 

au72 li™ Cochmcbine, Attcrmgw du Cnip Si P J&coaea. m Crt& 
Ti-wnn ct h ] 1 Em bn no tin re da Us ending, 

2Ci 7S Codkluddor, Atlermgi* du Cap St Jacques fc k Pololo 

Efgi- 

S<*74 Bujwu l.'ocfei'me'hlotf, 1™ fcaOlc, Province de Bitn-Hon* 

jiu75 —----- l A* m * feollle, Pardo Word di* Ptofincn h|o 

liieti- h ma et de Giadiali, 

2^76 Ba-^o Carb ine bine, friulle* PwIocck do Gtandinh ct de 

CHflh T&tttag, 

207 7 Bakc Coth]Qe]iint p 4 C 
207& Bum 1 CoclHnehioe, a 1 
Kan Giang, Ac. 

207& IWso CocblKhiae* g* 
h SjuIcC , 

20SO Eojwinw ie Camfrodgv on de Khmer, |«« foaUFe. 

-—------ T f. oilte. 

2ua*2 --—-■--a™- fi-aiiie. 

2Dea B&nc OkI) I iteMu o* Plan Parlirnlier do to I fade de Ganh-Rai d u 
TJ £' uil Gbo S jowju'k I'Ealrte da fiMb-Moutni. 

2^5 BAm do Gw»pwi MoKillugoi de Beorv^ilc, de tile Fr*ti«iLBe 
vi dlrmiemiriJii (Bresil). ^ 

2iS6fi Plan dn Mouillign d tialmEKnna !"Brtiil) r 
2ttS? Plan dn Mouillfige d 1 Atureyrt- iOe-fiord) Mamie-. 

rnrtlcialLere de* Hfres de FranoL Eiubtmelmre de la Seioe. 
2t>6S Carte den Laaia^ d'Egnpo do Taljuvie et d'Urem, et dts I 1 lie de 
KejrroEKHit. 

SfiQO JJJjLEi tlf la Lilie 4'lnpoTTiai'htMK (T^ire Ntatc). 

at*] Carta Btm*™ de UCAta dn Ur*il. do Jtic Jtmaiio an rIaj. t » 

I lata et au Paraguay. 

200J MQnalUjjhrs (I* Mamnjnii, PftrtHimiram et CajahilM; Moailkm 
„ „ J* I* n« Flamingo ct da r !!e Poresa ' Mil , P 

S09S fei' da Ou^tHU. 1 tnpace m j a , U# FraticLico fflffcilv 
20EJ4 Plan da PtoFi 4e Bahm (Br&ii,. 

S09S Plan do Pert de Sauniioret dun Havre* do Kepml et de Hawke 

SrHJE Baie d'lliift Grando et ds Sapatiha rBr^il j 
S>97 Bade do Parangua. el Port de Saules {BrdcUV 
j?n^9 Plan do Tamalnvr Cfilo Eii dr Madagascar i. 

LroijiiJi dc Jo Bale de Mia de Todra ca Santoa fBrdpE). 

1 he Dki^t iiol i_a Mimke. 
Map! to Journil, Tol. MttSl* S5 Cupiea of cflch T tji. 

'“““.^wTgS!? *" i °” t W M?S^ 

Tln-frmA r«lond. Stove* Route aenne AtHlralta. Mulav A nhi tutiaco’ 
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LM 3 TRUJLENTS LENT TO TRAVELLERS, 


To the i*4e Mb L Dcbc-ax. Vu»-Cup.wj] ac Wby^Ulv, La l.i*— 

Trlnoupc 

Two O'-iti|*M«w. 

Aiif-7-liI.I ll.in.i i-irt.rtf . 

Dp, P r a SvwftUvq, HJX. *JM=-C il 

Bnuu S’ALnti! (Ti-Ljrch)* *I Lb SHtrr Arc by Thibgbvni ind Aiamt 

Btn.i^fftuafd ArUficbii lf:id«TiL by TroaKhliTs an| ftwflM. 

T*u- BaMiK'Erfi fiiudfltiblji ur'kL LuatmjVnl Inm OLjlcni bj Kt^uLui. 

TJi* Ulf TYu, y„ ]. |EVLHii, K,E1^ W<M,QAm it AVi-KuLa— 

S^-krt dircii-it.■■*■?!, 1-v IWtkil I. oiiih I.ini«!i. 
fl4i' .iL-.Mt.-r i Mi.iisic .!», by Tt '.-ijklj l-ifs ntt L HiiUtiS. 


Dr, D P JjVip&arpyiv fe.o, JAtftfiri AJMa— 

ByW* flfp-mrakil Apparatus. He I, with Hing Capr, bj Oflftrili 
Bwn-nUrd. TirrmnDift^rA, u in 3ifu«, C*-*, _ 

* - lH MsHKIUI I>W 1 f m 

ArtLIkm! Hurt*.*, with Btun Gwi 

lYiiuuik; AxUauDtOuojijuftm, filler rip& wLLb kilSwr SLits Cate, m 
H*lu Uuifn.. 

■■ 

Dp, IX Wjle^o, pn, r.iM, RiwMiil AmtfiOi Dec. s, IM 1 - 
Hekbuit, I Ln. rwllii^ bf Cjjj. 

ArlibcJaL 3 Influx, CtWJMur, hy Owj- 
AjJuiuLh. Cixu;«d». bj 111 Liu A. 

Tbr 1 * 1 * Main. JeLrf flEiAtdJ,, Upper Gnlorp. ItrWmrdi Tlnillqkte F**l 41 , 


i-lSK-b mHux by T. JtfltA 

^rliiEtt ciif-lj!f, by Sproccr. llrL-wnJng, ini Ce 
An llknl J-fitrHn*, * plr1i-l*v P L by KLUvi, 

fiuUtruc-wmEfr AppiriULVin-l three Tbcrmoliictai Ln tmi (upf*. 

Azimuth GasipWA by Burner, 

Tat* uiiiEL JWkeL &rai|iuHeii 

SbotnK’M'p bruit He rwsui*, 

f ffao ibow In Lc* Liver * 

Mnuurlnn T*fw H Mi frwE, 

Tlirfipi.n^Crr. di m-tail Ifl Muftidtu Otri. 

IIulcki^; bonn, d kqLkt. 
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PRESENTATION 

OP THE 

ROYAL AWARDS. 


The Founder'* Gold Modal to Captain T- G* Moxtgomfp!]}:, for his 
trigonometrical aarvey from I ho plains of the Fanjab to iho 
Karakoram Ffangio, fiiulimdu^ an area of 5G,000 square miles, during 
whkh observations worn taken at upward* of 20*000 feet above the 
and fJio height fixed of the second higheuit known mountain in 
Ihe world. The Ffatmft or Victoria Cold Clidal to Mr. Samuel \\. 
Baub, for bis vigorous exploitkm*, entirely at bin own cost, in the 
Interior of Africa whereby bo fin^t determined the course and 
pOtiition of various affluent* of the AtWn; nest, for having fitted 
out at Khartum an expedition, by which be relieved Speke and 
Grant; and thirdly, for hi* noble endeavour to complete the dia- 
oowrkft of drew travellers by the further exploration of Equatorial 
Africa., in, which he is still engaged. 


Tho awwrdi having been read, the Tnmum? thus addressed the 
recipients uf the Medula 

“ Ca eta ex Montoohhue, 

As I have for many yours felt deeply into rescued in every effort 
to develo|M> the-physical geography of the Himilaya Mountain H , *o 
was I highly gratified, when, at thy rewninendatioD of your former 
able leader Sir Andrew Waugh, the CotumII awarded to vou our 
3? on odor s Mcdjih J 

+H \V heu we reflected npoii the remarkable facts* that vou bad 
fbom the hot phiiu-s of HindorrEiin to tho loftiest re-riim on the 
face of the globe, mid that there, amidst enormous gkeiura, you had 
luade accurate Kdentific observations at stations one of which was 
five thousand foot higher than the summit of Mont Ehinc wo could 
not fin I to applaud and reward such noble feats, displaying us they 
d*d the groat a hi lilies and energy with which you conducted so 
arduous a survey. 

" ■'Accept, then, this Medal a* a faetmony of the admiration with 
which the Hoy, d Geographical Society coniemplatcw such deeds and 
be Jiwtmd that in our Wv no one niyre truly rejoice^ than myself 
in seeing you thua rewarded/' J 




Rvtjal A%m rrL\ — Mhntffotrmit — Bitkcr. cv 

Captain MosTuonKBifc replied : 

11 Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I came hero totally unpre¬ 
pared to return thank* oil this great occasion, but I tluil it b 
required by the forms . «f the -Society that l should do Ho. Therefore, 

I beg to rotund my sincere think* fur the great honour that bmt 
bftsn dune through' \m to the portico Ear portion * f the Trigonometrical 
Survey of which 1 Imd the honour uf having the charge. Ac the 
aarne time I beg yon will undcratuiid that l accept This Medal as a 
Howard for the services uf those who Jmtu worked with m&, and who 
have nadorgone all tlu j bardcihqiw. I would more especially name 
Captain Gudwiu-Auslen t Captain Melville, Messrs. Johnson and 
Bfltorljj and many others whoso name* are printed iu the Reports 
of the Trigonometrical Survey* They have one spad nil assisted me; 
they have gone with me through nil tlte various difficult tasks that 
we have had to perform ; they Wvo ascended gtacierc, encamped mi 
p aks, and gone through every hardfship that they could jtia&ufdy lio 
expected to encounter* with great awe! and cheerfulness. ft is 
exceedingly gratifying I hope, to them that ihcir services should 
have been in some way recognized by my receiving n Modal from 
tins learned Society. especially chartered io decide upon Geo- 
graphical Subjects, The Survey has been carried cm from year to 
year. It was at first designed by Sir Andrew Waugh; the party 
was organised and it bus buen eii|seriu tended and dime ted by him 
during the most arduous yearn in which it wo* in progress ; and 
witbout his constant support and kindness we should never ! m v o 
been able to curiy the work as w ? e have done up to (he borders of 
Kurdistan," 

Next, addressing 'Sir. John Taker, the brother of the recipient of 
the Victoria or Patron^ Medal, the President thus spoke:— 

II Mr. Joio Baker* 

11 Yon have great reason to be proud of being ihe brother of a 
man, who by Lis self-sacrificing devotion to the came uf Kxplnra¬ 
tion of unknown countries* has justly obtained the Fatmn’s Medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society* 

11 The el nil tor uf 4 The Rifle and (he Hound' long age guve cannot 
that the same adventurous spirit which led him in pursuit of wild 
animalsi into the faatne&tes of India, would afterwards lead him tq 
undertake grander exeitmioni in the character of a true scicatifta 
explorer. 

" To any nothing of the discoveries of Samuel Baker on the bonks 
of the aGJueufe of the Album, a grand tributary of the Xilu ; T never 
was more penetralud with a feeling uf admiration than when I heard 
of his fipontanoouii exertions to fie out an expedition at Khartum, to 
incut and relieve Speke and Grankin the belief that our envoy, 
Mr. Tetherick, had encountered db;inters which must prevent him 
from reaching ili'ihu travellers. Still mure did my estimate of the 
high qualities of jour brotlier rise, when I heard th kt after relieving 
his friends be Wl advanced,, despite of all obstacles, into the heart 
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o! Equatorial Africa, there to wort out the details of the mat 
problem which bpeke end Grant hud in great measure solved. 

Anxiously Loping tLat your brother may ere long return to 
England laden with fresh trophies, to the prospect of which I shal l 
allude m the course of my coming Address, J bog to present to you 
in i lie mean 1 1 mo this our Victoria -Medal ns a token of our high ap¬ 
preciation of the devoted and chivalrous services of Samuel Baker " 


Mr, Bum then replied :— 

" Sir Ttodorifk Murchison,— I beg to thank you for the very 
nattering t min nor in which you have alluded to my brother 
H gives tno great pleasure to attend here to-day on Lis behalf, 
aud receive thin Medal which you Lave *u kindly awarded to him. 
1 ho only drawback to my pleasure on this occasion is that 
lay brother w not here to thank you in per.-on for the honour you 
have conferred upon hum 1 cannot help feeling anxious at Lis 
long’continued absence, and ran only earnestly hope for hi a safe 
and speedy return; and whilst thanking you very much fur the 
honour you Juivo done him in presenting him with so distinguished 
“ ; ,v aiywlettion, l lo ik forward to tbo grenl ph.-i^ure it 

mil afford him when I can present it to him in person." 


After the presentation of the Royal Modal* the PnsBfDKrr 
delivered a Testimonial, value 40k, to Dr. Annum* VXjtnnly 
addressing him in these words 5— * 


4 M, Vi&illKitY, 

“ On the part of the Cuuneil, and in the name of tbo Royal 
GeugreplHcal Society, I hand to you this benorifio donation, S n 
token of our regard and of the high estimation in which we fid 
jour -idventureus journey into Central Asia. Admiring th 0 
reliance, eourngo, and iiersoYoraneo which enabled yon to pene- 
trafe from Khiva through the desorb of the, Ox an, and to obtain tho 

K , lmn ,,f amidst tin, palaces of Samarkand 

well know (hat you never could have made the journey Imd 

. yonrsotf, by long preparation and study, to travel 
in the character and guise of a holy Dervish. 3 

“ But our wonder at your successful journey, when first related 
to “4 was modified when w 0 found that you possessed such a 
imu-keil power of fascinating all those with whom you are brought 
into coulact; anil w u now understand how the Dervish Lad his own 
passport in his Lunds. 11 

‘‘tearncfldy hoping that your attractive and interesting volume 
will la, largely to^ht by the public, all PhOologwta JbonldU 
proud of flic spirit which led you, ils a Hungarian^ to overcome 
mitli appalling dtfl,eu]ties in your desire L> trace out tho root of 
JJSJ 1 re - dcar 3 I;i Si- ir to[igtie among tie natives of the East. |W 
rwereo this puree as the price of so many copies of your raJSSit 
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evil 


Dr* VjbiBt ESY TepUed an follows:— 

4i Mr* President and Gentlemen,-— When Last Year I had the 
honour of addressing thi* .Society. I could not do it ns 1 wished, 
because I was then . but a liu.1 f—o^ivi 1 is-oJ man. Coming hock from 
Tarbary, and having become myself half a Tartar and Dervish for 
many yean, on arriving in the wonderful nudmpulla of the still 
mom wonderful English nation, I found 3 had out little know¬ 
ledge of the language, and wan unable to express myself. But now, 
after having |Wii^d one year iu Tjng lnnd I can say that I am a little 
more civilised, not totally, hut amticimitjy civilised to express my 
deepest thanks to this Society for the honour and the kindm^s it 
has bestowed upon me. Before all, I must acknowledge the kind- 
ness wish which I was recommended by the Society in England. 
The reception and hospitality 1 have met with here* which 1 shall 
never forgot, and which never could be forgotten by any foreigner 
in England, is entirely owing to the recommendation of the EoyaL 
Geographical Society. 11 


Note*-—M r. LVthmek, lately LLMJh ^'caiaisu.] at Khartum, who had just 
returned to England, having expressed his opinion nt the Inst Anniversary 
Moating, that the terras of the awivd of die Eatnc*! Medal to Mr. Suuiitcl 
Baker might atom to throw discredit on him for not Laving performed Ids 
engag?4nent, by njiiDQltriug Bpeko and Grant, it in my duty So repent what 
I isaid at ifie meeting, il.ut op Uilh [oint Mr* Fethmck had quite tuiKOMtnwd 
t hu mean lug pt' the wonts used by tha Council 

In their award of a mcdsl to Mr. $* Baker, they dwelt solely on bis motives 
and deeds at i\ time when ha knew that Mr* FoibcricL h;ki met with heavy 
disarm in the region to the west of the While Nile, winch omit, he thought, 
FOT*jit Mr. Ft-therlcik from ^Min^ southwards to thu relief of the traveller*. 

Tb L* + in truth, was Iny own conviction when I penned my Address of 1863* 
Mr* Ftotheriek lias now tmiunnittLil a letter to the Pnsidput and Cauqcll p 
palling for tome recognition of his eervices t and that subject is under the 
cotttlile ration of the Council. 

lloL-ncu K L IfuilGlQHir* 

Jmt I Ml, iitiKl, 
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ADDRESS 


TO TUX 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Dcfivrnrii at ifut Atmiv^rran/ Meeting on the 22nd May f I860, 
Ey Sr r Eodemck Imfey Mmcsmson, &,c.r. p 

PRESIDENT, 


GEsm^mgr, 

In addreadng a Society with whose progress I have been 
hound tip since its foundation, I oni naturally much gratified by 
being able to state that, having now through your kindness occupied 
tbo chair at eleven Anniversary Meetings, on no one of those 
oeeadmiB Las it fallen to my Jot to announce the existence of m 
large a number of Fellows as at present 

I have also the sheerest pleasure in congratulating yon on the 
very fliicoewM labours of our new officers; for I trust you are 
all as highly aatrsflod as the Council and myself with the zaalotta 
ami moat effective service* of dot Secretaries Sir. Clements WfA- 
Ikuti and Mr. Laurenco 01 ipliant, and of ear Aosietant-SceraW* 
Mr. H. W, Bates. 

I have* further, gnat satiufoctiou in exiling your attention to tbo 
almost uupnmdented fact in the annals of our Society* tliat ibo 
volume of the Journal for tho post year, thanks to die tmtiring 
efforts of the Editor, is ad ready on your table. A catalogue of out 
** library is also coxuplcted, while the classified catnloguy k muking 
rapid progress, 

hi this Address I commence, as of old, with «hort sketches of 
the lives of our deceased Fellows, lu the next pkoe, after tin* 
Report of the I [ydrograpbor on Admiralty Surveys, my chief object 
will Iks to lay befuro you the condition of geographical science 
and discovery when our Society wtu acrfabliidiad, and to nhow 
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how greatly nnr countrymen, nnd out Associates in particular, have 
augmented tho range of geographical knowledge in the thirty-five 
y e ani which have elapsed since our Uboum began, (hi the present 
occasion, however, I cannot attempt to condense into one Address a 
review of Midi progress in all parts of the globe ; but will mainly 
dwell on the knowledge of certain regions obtained in our lime, 
concluding with glimpses into the vast untrodden field* which no 
me Lent ilia traveller has yet explored. 

OBlTUAKY. 

Bight months liavo elapsed since tho melancholy catastrophe 
occurred, in which the celebrated explorer of Inner Africa, John 
Hanning Si kkk, lost his life. On the very day of hU death lie had 
attended the Geographical Section of the British Association at 
Bath, over which 1 presided, and the grief Mid honor of my 
aviates and myself can well 1» imagined when the overwhelming 
nowtt comiutm to 

Having encouraged Captain Stake to return to Africa to work 
out the results of Lis great discovery of the vast body of water 
which he named “Victoria Nyan/a,” I rejoiced to wimews the 
enthusiasm with which he was received by admiring crowds on his 
TO lam to us after fultowing certain waters of tho Nile ftma 'hut 
great reservoir of Equatorial Africa to the month of the mighty 
stream. It was also, alas 1 my nod duty, in company with his faithful 
companion Grant and Dr, Livingstone, to follow pair Sputa's «mains 
to the burying-plaoa of bis family, at tho romantic nnd sequestered 
village of Dowliab, in Somerset, Vet, let mo assure you that in 
those rami obsequies there was that which touched tn\ heart ns 
much us if my gallant friend had won a place in Westminster 
Abbey; for crowds of the surrounding gentry and inhabitants 
were there to mourn his loss and sympathize with his bereaved 
parents; whilst his affectionate friend and companion, Grant, placed 
an inunnrfdfc upon bis eoflin. 

Descended from ft very ancient family which from Savon 
times has had possessions in tho West of England, Mid some of 
whoso representatives wore Knights Bannerets under our early 
Kings, John Hanning Speke, the second son of William and 
Georgina Elizabeth Speke, was bom on the 41 h May, IS27. at 
Orleigh Court, near Bldeford. Ho ™ educated at Barnstaple 
Grammar School, went to I ndia as a cadet at the ago of 17. and in 
1844 obtained a commission in the 46thRegiment of Bengal Motive 
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Infantry. In the war of the Punjaub ho took part in the actions of 
lhmuggur. fwvdootapere T Chillianwaltak, and Gaze rat* After that 
arduous campaign ho begun to turn his thoughts to the exploration 
of tAntral Africa. In t)io mean time, however, he employed the 
intervals of leave of absence from his regiment in qualifying himself 
for geographical research by exploring the Himalayas and Thibet; 
where, besides the pursuits yf natural history and obtaining many 
spoils of tho t \ ijjht* by the use of his unerring rifle, hointight himself 
how to make astronomical ob^ervationt ami how to const mot field, 
sketch-maps. In LI3lustration of his pursuit# and occupation during 
this period of his Indian service, bis devoted companion. Grant, hm 
furnished me with the following graphic sketch which evidently 
comes from the heart of that gallant soldier;—.*■ No man in India 
was over more esteemed for his private worth than poor Spoke— 
and w ith just reason* for no one was more courageous, no one more 
honourable. His brother officers and friends were hia staunch 
timing nnd the natives over whom ho wa# placed in command 
Ml ached themselves to him, and clung maud him from their 
instinctive knowledge of his quiet and conciliating maimers. 

11 His chief passion was to make a collection of the fauna of 
India, and in this* through his perseverance, the museums of India 
aud England,-particularly that which wm formed by his father at 
Jordans, near Jlmiustcr, bear noble t estimony of his exertions for the 
advancement of science. Blessed with enduring powers, whether 
following the wild boar on hi* Hoot * Queen Mnb 1 over the plains of 
India, or on foot, crossing the glacier* of tlie llimakyas, after the 
1 Yak of Thibet/ ho it was who excelled and was the first sportsman 
of each season in those manly exerciser Baring his Himalayan 
wanderings he did not go there os a more slayer, but preserved with 
cans those Surds and anireals which fell to his gun or rifie. He also 
registered the topographical features of the country by delineating 
on chart* the distances traversed, the courses of the streams, and 
the form of the mountains, as a guide to future explorers and 
sportsmen. Thus, in early life ho showed a decided taste for true 
observation and cartography. One, at least, id hi.s early maps Is in 
my possession, and ho gave others to those who were most likely to 
use them welb As ho took his observations in India merely with n 
watch and compi^ the skctdi-rotiles wen) of course rough; but as 
most of the countries had net, been traversed before, his map;* wi re 
ucknim lodged, by tin;*® who afterward* tested diem, to eon Lain must 
valuable information/' 
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Having completed ft collection of a btrgci portion of the fitniia 
both of the plains and hill* of Upper India and Thibet (one of the 
finest collections ever mate by any individual) he tailed hlfl 
thoughts to n less tequented tract-namely. Undent Afncfl- Jlts 
fimt enterprise in this direction w* in when he joined 

the expedition mgMikad by Captain Burton, associated with 
Lieutenants Horns and Streyem, to penetrate tho almost unknown 
mid perilous country of tho Somali* W hBst hi a principal journeyed 
to Ham the capital, Spehc was detached to Gamy B under, with 
directions to explore tho iVadi Nogal. and to visit tho lJnllwhimtim. 
the most wqriiko of the SomalL On their return to Berber* the 
party attack t-d in tswnp, in the of tin- right p by a Umu. of 
15r> men ; Lieut- Strovan was killed, and Speke e«*ped almost by a 
mi nick- with eleven spear-wound* in his Ixdy. One of the weapon- 
parsed through the fleshy part of his leg, and kept him for soma time 
piloted to tlio groimi 

^jtwitLstamlm^ tWa* we find baa, not long riftenvarcl:*. and 
wkUtst bis wounds wro still gr^in, at Constantinople* cm km way to 
ifiin the Turkish contingent in the Crimean war. The only passion, 
in fact, which wm mure strongly developed in him than, the love of 
exploration, was that of fighting fur his country. Disappointed of 
this by tlm conclusion of peace, before the eerriow of the Con¬ 
tingent were employed, he conceived the idea of exploring Circassia 
and Central Asia, but finally gave up this to join Captain Burton 
in a new expedition into the heart of Africa. 

From the commencement of this gnat exphamtion, in which such 
* largo portion of Inner Africa was find made known to us, inclu.l- 
ing the lakes Tanganyika and Victoria Nyonsa, down to tho day 
when wo Leant of his advance from the Equatorial kingdoms and 
his own vast water-basin to the mouth of the. Nile, the career of 
Sjieke is so impressed on the minds of all who hear me that 1 need 
here only to mention those kata to ensure your hearty approbation 
of them. For, whilst wo rightly gave him our Gold Medal for 
the discovery of the Victoria Nyania, on his first journey with 
Burton, we were still more hearty in our applause when ho issued 
triumphantly, on his second journey, with his devoted companion, 
tir.mi. by the mouth of tho Nik. i will mat here enter npou the 
vexed question of the source of the Nile, ;is that will be touched 
upon in the course of the Address when I speak of the desiderata 
respecting Inner Afii^i which remain to he worked ont. 

It ia to commemorate the above-mentioned noble deeds of Speke 
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tliat I tailed nyon Ms admirers to unite in rearing a monument to 
hi* memory, end I am happy to that a smidl mm only is now 
inquired i" complete our object. I therefore trust ihftl, just iw bis 
countrymen of Uie Weat of England presented to him pieces of 
plaie i<> be lu-irlooiiys in bin family, so Geographers will ere long 
cause to he erected In this metropoUs » monument which shall be 
an i -nd tiring twtbntmiul of oor high iMtiiuuto of a daring wterprisa 
of m-hich every Englishman may be proud, 

The Dene of KouTBUMBEKLAm—Well might the mudh'd hells 
throughout the county of Kerthumhcrlatid, on Sunday, the 12th of 
February, excite the deepest sorrow: for their tolling announced thus 
aatl tidings that Algernon, the good Duke of b'erthumberiand, had 
breathed bin ]™t. that morning, Bcsiding in his princely Castle of 
Alnwick, that fine old feudal seat of the Percy*, which with correct 
fiLstc and at greoi expenw: he had just restored to its ancient fttyle 
jiud enlarged, he succumbed to the severity of mi attack of gmt, 
from which malady lie bad Buffered fot sonic yeant. 

Bom in 1792, Lord Algernon Percy was curly intended fur tho 
Royal Notv, which service—after a noviekte at Eton—he entered in 
1P05* He served Eucoct*iYuly in the Trihurut frignto, Hie Fame* 74 t 
and the Hydra? <i8 p from which last ftlup r&ptain Shindy appointed 
him to the command of a gunbunt. to corporate with the patriots 
Oti the south coast of .Spain* His Lordship ft ft or wards joined the 
Christian VII,? bearing the flag of Sir Edward Follew (afterward* 
Ivord Exmcmth), off the Scheldt. Returning to the Mediterranean 
with that celebrated otHnnywideTi he served as Acting-Capl&ki of the 
Cukdorm, of 110 gnu*, in a partial action with the French fleet off 
Toulon in 181$; and he was pretent at the fall of Genoa in the 
following year. Me stih*nqnenlly commanded Pie Cfrtftck, 22, on 
the coast of North America, when his promotion to [K^t^mnkp and 
a general peace, induced him to go upon half-pay: nor had he 
binee served afloat, though he ever evinced a warm predilection fur 
the profession, and by seniority became a Bear-Admiral on the 
Reserved List in Vice-Admiral in 1857. and Admiral in 

1852- 

On resuming shore-life his Lordship was created Baron Prudhoe 
in ISUJ, and his enquiring mind next led him to enter with ardour 
into the eoientific pursuits of the day. Iti 1818 he was- elected a 
Fellow of the Hoy at Society* and the at 1 ructions of Geography 
and ArcliLnology prevailing with him, he joined Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson in making extensive Tw&u.vohm over Egypt and Syria. 
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where his inveHtigatioiW'—especially in Biblical clironology ^ro 
a tamped with ability and judgment ; while the British Museum, to 
which he made rich contributions, and lii^ own museum at Alnwick 
Cattle, testify to his feu.to and diligence as a collector uf sculptures, 
coins, and ether antiquities- 

Meantime Lord Erudhce was enrolled in the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries and other learned bodies, and wi lh a member of this Society 
from its commencement. Afterwards ho became l resident ut 
the loyal Institution uf Great Britain, and of the Royal United 
Service Institution; and, lastly, ho vu elected a Trustee of the 
Bririah Museum. Ilia kindly diaposition also induced him to take 
a loading pirt in numerous ’benevolent foundations i and he was 
ever ready to contribute with discriminating philanthropy—belli in 
person and In pause—towards the physical and mom! improvement 
of his poorer Countrymen. 

In 1842+ Laid Prndhoo married Lady Eleanor CiMvetor, eldest 
daughter of the Marquis of Westminster; and in 1B47 he succeeded 
his brother, the third Duke, in the Percy honours and estates. On 
that occasion his first order was truly chamcterifitio of the man-— 
n Continue,” said he, +l all the pensions and other charities granted 
by my late brother.” lie then commenced those improvements of his 
estates which have rendered those extensive domains m remarkable 
for Ihe well being of his numerous tenants. With a graceful 
devotion to iho duties of Ida position well as the enjoyment of its 
righto, he not only provided comfortable dwellings for those who 
wero connected with him. but also established schools and erected 
several now churches—three of the latter having bam emigrated 
in August last- Besides the endlesa eharitiosi to which he subscribed, 
ho supported, from profeseional feelings the Seamans Hospital 
Society, and built a capacious fc4 Sailors 1 Homo M nt North Shields, 
But among his philanthropic deeds* on which he expended altogether 
half a million of money* none were more eminently beneficial than 
the cetabMunsnt of life-boats* at selected stallions along the btormy 
shores of the east coast of England: thim numerous sufferer* were 
rescued from death, and a generous intrepidity nubUid into ihe 
seamen employed* 

A Conservative <m principle, Iho Duke joined Lord Derby's 
ministry in March 1852, as First Lord of the Admiralty ; becoming 
also a Privy Councillor, and a la night of the Garter- He remained iu 
the Cabinet until the dissolution of the administration in tho following 
December. "While ut the head of that important depur Intent, he 
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supported uicfMrti for tho aid and recovery of Franklin end tho 
Arctic voyagor* ; at,d lie offered to facilitate Hr. Laisella 
lationomictil expedition to the Mediterranean, On learning from 
Admiral Smyth that the officer* of the institution in Jormyn-kreot, 
now under my direction, wore endeavouring to purchase anoienr 
medal* for tl*e purpose of ohoinicnL onalyais, tLc Duka directed an 
accumulation of lirio abraded coins to bo sent thither, saying— 

U [ am desirous to asaist tho Museum of Practical Geology, end it* 
excellent Director, Sir Henry Do k Booh*." 

Indeed, Ids Grace was ever a munificent P*tron of science and 
literature, as evinced by tilts various book* and local aurveys 
brought out under hi* auspices. One of h is first nets was to confirm 
hi* brothers intention of defraying the expense* of Sir John 
Herschel's important volume on tho astronomy of ihe Son thorn 
Hemisphere, He =dso most liberally supported Mr, Lrnu m the 
publication of liis fllustmted ' Arabian bight*,’ and in preparing 
the volumes of the great Arabic Lexicon of that eminent scholar, 
lie caused a survey to bo carried on by Mr. Mackuchku, to 
trace the Romm Wall through its wide span, and tho windings 
0 f tho Wailing Street across the comity— tho results of which uru 
stained in a folk uf large plate* most carefully engraven; a pro 
historic map of Nortinuttberlani was also in hand at too time or 
his demise. Another proof of tho Dukes capacity for selecting 
qualified authors and artiste is displayed in a boot giving tho mchi- 
lectund ami pictorial details of Alnwick, Pmdhoo, and M ark worth 
Cities; and ho, moreover, encouraged tho production of various 
essay, on local subjects which wore published by tho Archeological 
Institute of No wens tie. Ho also printed a description of Roman 
fiuidly driftirii in his pcusiossiun, for distribution among hi* muni sum i io 
acquaintances; and even the effusion* of a Berth umbrian shepherd 
were collected and illustrated at tho iJukos desire. 

Nor ought this sketch of the life of our excellent member to 
close without monism dug that, in addition to hi* oilier sterling 
qualities, the Duke, over attentive to the care and keeping of hie 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, was most successful in tho culture 
of mrff exotic#. Thus the gorgeous liWerio tfrjia, discovert d by our 
deceased Fellow, fciir Hebert Sohomburgk, fell under his earn; 
ami it was in tho spacious tank provided for its reception at Sion 
House, with water in motion, that this superb tropical lily first 
"flowered in England, lie ah ■■ brought that most delicate tree, the 
Gambia Maryoitim, the most exquisite of Oriental fruits, to porfec- 
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tion; and its first and only mature fruit ever produced m Europe 
was presented by the Into Duko to Her Majesty the Quecin 

To this truthful nnd characteristic sketch of tho highly honour- 
ay a career of Urn Duke of Northumberland, from tho pen of his 
old brother officer, my predeomor, Adminil Smyth, and which I 
gladly endorse in every parti onlor, let mo offer the oipWBM© of 
my own deep sorrow for tbo losw of one whose friendship 1 kid 
kng enjoyed, and for whom my regard and respect were heightened 
Sn each tmoceeding year by a uontcinphukii uf hk enlightened 
and benevolent actions. Sincerely, indeed, do 1 grieve for Lhe 
bereavement of that noble lady who was iho charm of hk life, and 
the active and zealous participator in all the good works of Algernon 
Percy Duko of Northumberland. 

J>r. Hugh Fa loos tit,—Tho Natural History Sciences have sus* 
tained a heavy losw in the death of my gifted friend, Hr* Hugh 
Falconer. Born at Forres, KB., in 1&08, and receiving bis early 
instruction in that town, hk education was completed in the Uni¬ 
versities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh- 

On his way to the East Indies, and whilst in London, the taste of 
the young medical man for Natural History subjects was developed 
by his examination of the contents of public museums. It was, 
however, after he reached India, and was associated with the 
celebrated botanist Dr* Boyle at Snh&rauporo, near tho Hijnaky* 
Mountains and the lower range of tho Sewnlik 11 ills, that ho 
begun (in 1032) those explorations in which* associated with 
Captain, now Sir, Froby Cautley, he collected and described those 
remarkable fossil reinaina, the discovery of which formed an 
epoch in geological history, IE will bo more especially tho pro¬ 
vince of tho Presidents of the Royal, Geological, Linnroao, and 
Zoological Societies, to dwell upon the groat aeccssioua contributed 
to various sciences by Dr. Falconer. On uiy part it is an agree- 
able duly to impress upon you lhai t amidst all his other qualifica¬ 
tions, our deceased Associate was a sound and zealous Geographer. 
In ono of hk carhesft expeditions in Hie mountains of Hindustan 
wo are lold that, when in wsmt of proper instruments to measure 
altitudes, he melted broken tumblers and blew ihem into a lube, 
distilled mercury from cinnabar bought in the bazaar, and com¬ 
pleted lik barometer by taming a reservoir out uf boxwood from 
the adjacent bilk.* 


# an cxctrlk'Ei 1 skelib of th* Life of Dr. Falcfl^r from the ptfl of Ur* C 
Murciiiic^.— 11 Ifcadcr' Journal, February 11, 1S*5. 
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During several years of arduous research Iio not only explored I ho 
wonderful fossil mammalian remain* which now Form one of (he 
principal glorias of the British Museum, but, when remote from all 
works of reference, he compared the extinct specks with iheir 
living analogues in that region, and,, logos her wiili his associate 
Cautley, brought out fho&g remarkable memoirs and illustrations 
which procured for each of the authors the Wollaston Medal of the 
Geological .Society. 

Whilst Superintendent of the Botanic Garden at frnhaninporc, 
Dr. Falconer made various explorations of the higher tracts of the 
Himalaya chain, and was among the first to recommend that Oio 
tea 'plant tin mid l>e introduced into anitabk par Is of these moun¬ 
tains. Jn the following years—1837 and 1838— ho explored, by 
order of the Government, the irons-Indus portion of I he I limahiyii, 
and spent a winter and spring in Caahmeer. From thence ho 
crowed the mountains to Iskanlo in Baltistan, traced the course of 
thy hhigar, a great tributary of the Indus, fo iho glacier whence 
il springs, on the southern ilntik of tho lofty Mustagh range, ami 
after nest examining the great gkeiora of Arundii and Bi-uldok, 
returned to resume his duties in iho plain. It wm during this 
itwkihk find hazardous journey that he studied closely the 
phenomena of glaciers and the flow of their moraines, as well as of 
rivers m deep valleys formed by great antecedent geological move¬ 
ments, which enabled him to speak to ns with ho much effect within 
those wails on the whole subject of glacial phenomena, and to 
oppose with force and eloquence tho new theory of the excavation 
of valleys and hike basins by the grinding power of icc\ Those of 
you who heard him on that occasion can never forget the impression 
which his dear language and vigorous delivery' produced, and 
I believe you will all agree with me, tliat the occasion afforded w 
pregnant proof of the desirables ess of reporting the tayitigfl of those 
who can speak as he did at our meetings. This one speech, indeed* 
of Falconer, aa happily recorded in our Proceedings, embodied such 
a true philosophical view of the real agency of glaciers as dependent 
on geographical ami atmospherical conditions, that it will often 
be appealed to m im authority, and I naturally made great use 
of it in my List Anniversary Address when treating of Glaciers. 
Compelled to come to Kuropo in I M3, on account of failing health, 
he occupied bis time at homo in the publication of various me¬ 
moirs descriptive of his collection, and in I MR be returned to 
India aa suceef&or to Dr. YfaUioh, tho Superintend ent of the Botanic 
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Garden at Calcutta; ami in Unit office, among several Heparin of 
great value, lie was urgent in rocotnmmdmg tlie trial of the 
introduction of the Cinchona or Periman-bark plant into the 
ftilgherries ud the hiUy regions of Bengal, to which districts these 
plants havo of late yeans been transported from their native habitat* 
in Tom, by our Secretary, Mr. Clements Ih .Markham* Retiring 
from I ho Indian Service in lBJifp, ho visited Syria, Constantinople, 
and the Crimea, during tlio siege of Sebastopol, During tho last 
yw« of his life it ww quite natural that he should have taken an 
active part in every geological and pal ontological raeearch which 
might tend to throw' light cm the antiquity of man ; for as early it* 
l$$d be began to speculate on the possibility of human boiugs having 
boon in existence when so]no of the gigantic extinct quadruped*, 
whoso remains he had discovered, were still living. The President 
of the Geological Society Ilhh dwelt with einphiigi* rm his various 
report* on the age of thoee cavern deports of Britain and oLh- 
’ivhere, iu which implement* fabricated by mnn have been found 
associated wish the remain* of extinct animals. In the same pur^uite 
Falconer spent some portion of the last autumn with Ms friend 
Professor Busk in exploring the bone-caves of Gibraltar. 

Although it might be thought that this subject does not come 
within the cognizance of the Geographer, yet I beg to assure iny 
he&rera that the geographical question of tho configuration of hind 
and waters past and present hn* much to do with the discussion of 
tho great antiquity of our race, the accurate investigation of thiu 
subject being certain to throw light cm the outlines of land and 
wLiter which must have existed at the time when the primmvaL inlii’ 
bi Uinta manufactured their rude stone implements. For T these relics 
are frequently found in very old nil si via high uIkjvo the rivers and 
bottom* of the present valleys; thus indicating either an cnutiaougly 
long lapse of time, during wLh h tho rivers huvo Excavated down to 
the existing level, or, as I belie vo F Uio occurrence in times antecedent 
to histarieal records of sudden upheavals of the land, probably co- 
incidont with those great disturbances by which tho British islands 
wore separated from tho Continent K and Irokoid from Great Britain, 
Whilst Dr. Falconer was foremast in tho discussions which took 
place on ever y question pertaining to this excising topic, and was 
over zealous in exploring caves whether at home or abroad, and in 
distinguishing the species of extinct animals of different periods, ho 
was equally alivo to any question connected with the science of puro 
Geography* Thus, one of his very last letters was addressed to 
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myself, recommending the Council of this Society to contribute n 
iiiiiu fur completing the determination of the real depression of Urn 
Demi Sea, nil the various cod Hie ting estimates ©f which wore so 
accurately pointed out by him os to ensure out adoption of the project. 
In this work wo Itrul, through his oonuRol, the good fortune to lead 
the way, and the Government Grant Committee of the Koval Society 
followed us in furnishing tho means for completing this most 
desirable survey. 

After tills brief notice of bis labours in various branches of 
science, I regret to state that Dr. Falconer has given to the world 
a Bioali portion only of that wonderful amount of knowledge 
which was stored in his capacious mind. Ever cautious, Itko the 
Prince of Botanists Hubert Brown,* whose memory he specially 
cherished, in publishing any opinion until ho was perfectly sure of 
its accuracy, Falconer lias loft behind him numerous diaries, notes, 
a»d papers, which in the hands of judicious commentators may, it is 
hoped, be made good use of in further illustration of his character. 
In die mean time L can truly Bay of him, that in my life I never 
met with any man who possessed keener power* of observation, and 
greater leva of truth, or who was a more determined, straight’ 
forward, and honest supporter of it; whilst those who know hint 
will affirm with me, that by the death of Hugh Falconer we have 
been bereft of tho most genial of companions and tho heartiest of 
friends* 

In recollecting that I am sixteen years his senior—for I mu on 
service with Sir Arthur Wellesley when Falconer was bom—how 
profoundly do I lament that ho wee not spired to us fur ft fe w more 
yeans to enable Mtn to mature and complete to his own satisfaction 
many a work of true importance to mankind. 

Tho Duke of S&TCAsrL^—By tho decow of tho Buko of New¬ 
castle tho Society has last a kind friend* and the country a 
meritorious niul high-minded rtatamum. It is not my province to 
endeavour to sketch the political career of thie excellent man ; hut it 
is nay pleasing duty to fctato, that m long as he held the post of 
Colonial Secretory ho low I no opportunity of promoting geographic 
science* Kay mote, T mmi recall to your recollection that when 
wo awarded our Gold Modal to tho family of the lamented Burke, 
his Grace attended onr anniversary meeting, and on receiving the 
medal for the bold explorer of Northern Aunt ml in, ppoke to ns with 

* f5« my iketck of tho churacltr of Habert Biown,, Anniversary Addre** t 
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fi feeling for the nubia fellow who perished and a knowledge of ilia 
tfttbjoct, which proved how sincerely ho cherished Iho objects of 
this Institution, and how much ho appreciated our recognition of 
that adventurous colonist* 

Few men of this century have laboured more for the public weal 
than the Duke of Newcastle, and it may truly bo said of him that 
he shortened his life by severe and incessant a^Eduity in serupu- 
loujsiy carrying out his olficial dnti&k 

Accessible to uvoiy applicant, ho most conscientiously strove to 
*erva efficiently hia sovereign and the country; and I have no 
doubt that our gracious Queen, duly appreciating bis serried as the 
Mentor and friend of the Prince of Wales in America, never re¬ 
warded any one of her subjects with mom sathdaction than when 
she bestowed the Order of the Garter on the lata Duke of Newcastle. 

Professor F. G* \\\ Stbuyu-—O ne of the greatest ratronomera of 
onr ago, whose name graced our list uf Honorary €oiTOsponding 
Follow^ hua been taken fretu m since our last onnivensary, 
in the 72nd year of his age, M, F. G. W. Struve was one of 
those men who, through the vigour of their minds, never cease 
to carry out any important object until complete success has 
been obtained. Enjoying tho full confidence of the Emperor 
Nicholas, and well supported by that munificent Sovereign, he 
brought the Imperial Observatory of I'ulkuvn to the highest degree 
of perfection. The ehroucmictrical expeditions which under his 
direction wore sent forth to determine with tho utmost precision 
the longitude of the Russian Gbscrvatorios, brought M + Struve, his 
Bon Qito Struve, and their associates, to our shores, in IB 4^1? and 
comparisons were carried on by tho Russian astronomer^ and by 
numerous instrument between Fulkova^, AJlona r and Greenwich-, 
the result being that tho old meridian of Pulkova was found to he 
in error nearly half a verst in linear dimensions. 

But the operation by which Struve was most intimately connected 
with Geographers was the measurement of tho great arc of tho 
meridian, in which, associated with (ieHoml lenner, the eminent 
topographer, ho eventually completed the measurement from the 
North Cape to tho Black Soft* or over 25 a 5tf p of latitude- f i his, 
os 1 wild in toy Address of 1 Sto £hut before the work was com¬ 
pleted)^ greatly exceeds all other known tnangsltlicm, and gives 
to the va«t mass of toad posseHSod by Russia and Sweden the longest 
measurement which can over bo marie on ter™ firm&* 

In his open and frank inarmerB. M. Struve had much of what we 
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rejoice m conhitioring the English ckirai?^r t and wa« oh much liked 
by : l K1 Ditr countrymen who knew him as ho w&w ©atoenied and 
beloved in Husain, the country of his adoption. 

II o was present, a* well ms myself, at the installation of TT.EJL 
Prince Albert ns Chines 1 lor of the University of Cambridge, on 
which occasion ho received she honorary degree of LLJL 

Another of ou r deceased Honorary Correspond mg Member^ and 
one who baa long been distinguished as A Geographer, is the Endian 
Boron George do Mkvk.\i»kf* Belonging to a Livonian family of 
dinting!i[shod men—his brother, the late Pierre de Moyendorf* was 
an eminent and much-beloved diplomatist and statesman under the 
Emperor Nicholas and another brother, Alexander, a bo decease*!, 
was my companion in my first geological tour in Russia (1840) — 
Boren George, the deceased Geographer, rendered hi* name con¬ 
spicuous by hm travels in Asia* and particularly by bis journey to 
Bukhara, accompmied by Everamann and Pander, both sdeans of 
note. The work descriptive of this expedition of 1820 appeared 
in 182ti under the tide of * Voyage d'Orenbonrg a Boukbora, redig£ 
piir le Baton George do Moyondorf ct revu pir A. Jaubert/ 

The Honourable Ed ward Everett, — B y the death of our usftociate, 
Mr. Everett, who was eminently distinguished by his various literary 
acquirements, and was for some years M inister of the United States 
in this country* I have lost one of my most esteemed, friends. A 
native of the State of Massachusetts, and bom in I7H4, this excellent 
anil accomplished man was educated at Harvard College, and in early 
life became a pastor of a church in Boston. Snbsoquently, having 
been appointed to the Professorship of Greek in his own University, 
he come to Europe the bettor to qualify himself for his new duties, 
and when in England was well known to Walter Scott, Macintosh, 
Bonnily, and other celebrities, and on his return homo became 
editor of the ■ Xortli-American Review/ Subsequently, Sir. Everalt 
took a leading posit ion in his country as a speaker of public 
addresses* by which ho became renowned — the last of Ihese having 
been delivered on the hard-won battlefield of Gettysburg, when 
the army of his Northern countrymen hml for the first time defeated 
the skilful Confederate General Lee, when he invaded the State of 
Pennsylvania, As a member of Congress,during 10 years, he con¬ 
tinuously occupied himself with the transaction of foreign aflaire, 
and eompoyed some of the boat state papers of his Government, 
including a scries of lettcre to Mr. Canning on colonial trade. 

Three times elected Governor of Massachusetts he organized a 
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Hoard of Education, and to bw great credit established normal 
schools, scientific and agricultural surreys of hi* native state, and a 
Gomniuffiian fur the revision of criminal law* 11c v kiting Europe in 
1340, with bis wife and children, lie firat B|*ent some time on the 
Continent, and was, through the influence of hit? friend, the cele¬ 
brated Daniol Webster, appointed Minister at our Court* Although 
at tJiat time a number of irritating questions agitated both countries, 
and he was left to act accordlijg to his discretion, so sagacious 
was his conduct* and so soothing his demeanour, that he entirely 
satisfied both the American and British Governments. It was 
during bis residence here that 1 had frequent mtereourae with 
Mr. Everett, and every year my esteem and friendship for him 
increased, Tn 1845 he returned Jhome* became President of Inn old 
college at Harvard, and published a collected edition of his 
addresses. For a lime be was in office as ^ecretaiy of State, and 
although he was elected a senator of his native state* his health had 
become so much weakened that lie re-apjraired little in public until 
lie delivered the remarkable address on the field of battle at 
Gettysburg to which 1 have already alluded. Nothing can more 
strongly demonstrate the strong feeling of pitriutisiu which animated 
Mr. Everett titan that he, & peace-loving man, should Lave quitted 
his retirement to make that eloquent harangue in honour of those 
who had fallen in the endeavour to preserve intact the great American 
Itopublic in whose Union he gloried* 

Sir Hobart Hermann SeiiOMRiTKCK,—This extensive traveller was 
first brought into the tiotico of Geographers by bis exploration 
of the little island of Anegoda* the north-easte rn most member of the 
Virgin TshmiK his account of which was published in the second 
volume of our * Transactions. 1 * When thia memoir was read before 
our Society, I well recollect the very favourable impression made 
upon my associates and myself by tire energy^ scab and ability 
dihplayed by the then unaided young Pnuwian traveller in deli¬ 
neating on a map all the rocks and reefs around this island #o 
dangerous tea navigators, and by which he doubtless saved the lives 
uf many seamen. In subsequent years M* Behombuqgk explored * 
the rivers Esseqrtibo, Corctityn, and Bjrhico, and investignted in 
detail tho capabilities of the rich and fortify colony of British Guiana, 
During these researches ho discovered and sent borne the magnificent 
lily l ktoria regia, now so well eshibliahed in Europe* By his journey 
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across the interior from the Es^equibo to Esmeralda on the Orinoco 
he was enabled to corinock his observations with those of his illus¬ 
trious Countryman., Humboldt, who had always been his patron, and 
thus to determine astronomically a series of fixed points ex sending 
across the watershed of tho great rivers of Equatorial America- 
For ilmm remarkable service a* by which the fitrienoOB of zoology and 
botany, as well os geography* were greatly enriched, this Society 
rightly conferred on M. Scheinburgk, in the year 1840, one of its 
Gold. Miduk At the same time he was appointed Consul in 
British Guiana. Returning n> that rug bn + he extended his navels 
in 1843+ from Pirurum overland to the bead-waters of the Ourentyn, 
and descended that river to Deruerara, os recorded in the fifteenth 
volume of onr b Tranawtions/ Ho then received tho order of knight- 
hood. In 1848 Sir Robert published an excellent work on Bai baders, 
graphically describing the hurricanes of the region m well sls tho 
statistical and political condition of the iidand. In the latter years 
of his life ho was, to the great benefit of our interests in the East, 
employed an Consul-Genital in the kingdom of Siam, where* 
by his conciliatory manners and sound judgment, he has greatly 
advanced tho into rods of our commerce, and suKtained tho best 
relations with a singular and heretofore little known people* 

ft or brijs hi* whilst them been less alive than in earlier yon to the 
importance of geographical surveys; for, besides other excursions, 
including an important journey from Bangkok to Chiengmii, tho 
principal city of the Lao country, he repaired to the isthmus of 
Km F with a view of ascertaining by aotuol observation the value 
of the recommendation to cut a ship-canal across it, and thus save 
the long detour by the straits of Malacca, for the trade between 
taiam and British India. Fading that his health was declining, Eir 
Robert Schomhnrgk returned to tins country last autumn, and on 
retiring from public life obtained a wdl-merited pension, which 
unUppily ho enjoyed hut a few months, for he died M Berlin on 
the 11th March, 

Dr. LaikjSi Jn the Address of last year 1 alluded to the prospect 
of the return of this deserving African explorer and Envoy of 
onr Government, but alas ± ho taken from m on bis homeward 
voyage* ' ■ 

1 wel vc jears ago I)r+ Dnikie, then an uEtfistant-suigeoii of tho 
Navy under £3ir John RichaitlMm, was recommended to ino by 
that e min e n t man as a person capable of taking part in an 
expedition which was then fitting cut to ascend the Niger in 
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A steamer, tho Pleiad, built foTtho purpose, with tho view of fanning 
a sort of trading settlement Amongst the natives of the in tenor of 
Africa, On the death of Consul Beocroft, who had been appointed 
leader, the command of the expedition devolved upon Dr. Uftitie, 
who earned the enterprise to a successful issue, snd on his return 
published an instructive account of the voyage. 

In his subsequent voyage, in 1837, the unfortunate loess of the 
iron steamer. Buy Sprint!, on the rapids at BnbSm, which would ha'e 
disheartened most men, only served as a stimulus to Baikio ami lua 
afijociates to elicit the best results in their power even in tins 
forlorn state, (lathering together the debris of the vessel am 
erecting huts on the neighbouring banks, they were soon m a 
condition to open communications with stirroti tiding native chiefs, 
which eventually led to an interview with the principal sovereign 
of those parts. The Sultan of Sukath. Another vessel, the SmhfOm, 
was sent out to the shipwrecked party, and a settlement was esta¬ 
blished a t Lnkoja, near the junction of the t.'iusdda and the mam 
stream. After seven yeans of persevering endeavours in promoting 
civilisation amongst tho native tribes, Ur. liaikic’s desire to return 
to England, and see once more his aged father, was granted ; and 
HJtLS. Ainafi \gahr was sent to bring him down tho river in iho 
month of September last. Bat he was not destined to see again his 
native land* 

I jim Qwnro thftt tho ForeigR Ministers of this couTitry, p^t 
and present, have been well satisfied with the efficient services of 
Ur. Hiiikie; but 1 regret to say that some time most elapse before 
the real value of those service® can be made known. Whilst onr 
deceased member made but scanty communications to us, he kept, as 
1 understand, numerous journals descriptive of bis journeys and re¬ 
searches, from which he doubtless intended to compose a complete 
work had he not been unhappily cut oil at Sierra Ueotic, where he 
halted for a few days only. These documents, now in the foreign 
Office, are undergoing A revision under tho hands of the accompli shed 
African traveller. Dr. Kirk, and it is to ho expected that they will 
throw important light on the geography and natural history, a® welt 
as upon the statistics and customs of the natives of that part of 
Africa. 

In successfully braving tho dangers of the climate during so many 
yean (Tor ho was in good health when he left the Niger). Dr. liaikie 
has demonstrated that a small British settlement maybe made a re.il 
centre of civilisation in a barbarous African region. Tho alliances 
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wliicli lie made with various chiefs, the moral influent* which ha 
exerted orer thorn, and the good-will if not friendship of tlic natives 
which he acquired (his messengers and people travelling in perfect, 
wifc-tj- from Lukwja to the sca-ecust), are thu best tesla uf the value 
of his kind and conciliatory but firm and judicious conduct The 
Orkney Islamic™ may well Ite proud of having produced such a 
nijui, and I trust that the right feeling which hits guided his friends 
to erect a monument to his memory in his native town of Kirkwall 
will induce Her Majesty’s Government to honour his services by 
aiding his bereaved family with a befitting recompense. 

Mr. Hudson Gunninr.—By the death of this excellent mm, at :t 
great age, the cultivators of literature and archmdogy have 
lost ttno of their best supportum, whilst wu lose an accomplished 
comparative Geographer. My old friend, Mr, Hudson Gurney, 
hud, in fairly life, the great advantage of having, as his college 
friend and instructor that shilling light, the late In Thomas Young, 
who in subsequent yea™ revealed to us the lost language of hibrJ 
glyphics, and who having expounded the greut and novel i| iegr y 
or tile undulations of light, justly obtained tho never-to-be forgot n n 
*ot r ri T ,<-t of ■* Phenomenon Young.’' Soon altar leaving ( ant bridge 
Mr. Gurney travelled in Greece with tho late Earl of Aberdeen, 
and thus became, oh well as that nobleman, a tree Atheniqn in hiJ 
appreciation of the fine arts and knowledge uf the moat enlightened 
i>r aU tlic Grecian poupluu 

It fillLs to the iut of E&rl £tajiikO[*\ the Trident of tho Society 
of Antiquaries, to do justice tu tho merits of Mr. Gurney as a scholar 
and a. virtuosos whilst it is my special bunluesu to record that, os u 
collector, his invaluable library contain: *d a most instructive assort¬ 
ment of maps of successive periods. So interested was ho in the 
discoveries of Speke and Grant in the interior of Africa, anil 
the approaching settlement of the great question of tins Sources 
of the Nile, that ho doused cupk* to bo nuwlo of ancient mops of 
Afnca. preserved in tho Papal Libraries of Homo, in order to 
indicate tho earlier state of our know ledge in that part of tho world 

Serving many yearn as a Member of Parliament, and previne 
Luuself to he a sincere philanthropist by countless acla of eharitv 
and kindhe-ss, it may he confidently said of Hudson Gurney that in 

hb long end wdl^pent life ho ever gained friend* and never made 
an enemy. 

Pear-Admiral the Honourable llenry Anthony MirantT— By the 
death of Admiral Henry Murray, on the 17th of last Fehnia^, the 
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Society baa loat one of its warmest ^iipportena. No f&rv(?i\ for 
several years in our Council, and seized every opportunity within 
hi* roach of advancing our bent interest** No man of my time was 
more justly popular ■ for with M* lively and joyuue nmuirer Honiy 
Murray inspired Lis nnmcroiis friends with a kindred geniality. Ne 
had been for some years a severe Baffurer from attacks of gout, one of 
whidi carried him off suddenly, to the deep sorrow of every one 
who knew iiJK worth. I cannot do greater justice to hi* memory 
than by referring my hearers to a meet lively, feeling &nd 
faithful sketch of tmr decerned raorfatu, by one of his intimate,* 
which is given hi the 1 Spectator of March -ish, pr -4J- 11 1 hero 

was** {says the reviewer towards iho end of the sketch) “a singular 
breadth of sympathy and kindness of heart about the man him- 
si If which was catching to nil. who came within his influence. 
It was impossible to remain shut up in the company of a man so tin- 
reserved and natural; to bo otherwise than kindly and good-natured 
in the presence of one who had not a slush of littleness, or raeanne**, 
or jjl-imtn.ro in bis whole composition ; and the better you knew 
him the more you found out the depth of those qualities. No man 
of bin meaiiH was more truly generous, though you might have 
known him long and well without detecting it except by chance s 
and while ho helped all who were in temporal need with a I urge 
hand, he bad always a ready enr fur those who were in other kinds 
of trouble. With no claim to wit or wisdom beyond the Common 
run of educated men* wo cannot hut think that he w-ill he more 
missed thaui many of the wittiest and widest. * 

Mr. Joshua Rat& + — Belonging to the class of merchant princes 
of our metropolis, Mr, Joshua Nates was always a good friend of our 
Society and a just appreciater of she advantage** derived from our 
pursuits. Intimately connected with She United States ns a member 
of the great bouse of Baring, Mn Bates's hospitable mansion was 
over as open to the natives of the great Transathintie KepuMic us 
it was to his numerous friends in this country, among whom 1 
was proud to be enrolled; for 1 never met with any one more 
ready to contribute by his good-will and his puree towards the 
promotion of every good scientific, literary, or philanthropic cause. 
Among the deeds which will couso his name to be n?membert-d t is 
the foundation of the great publio library of Boston, in the United 
States, to which he contributed twenty thousand pounds* 


* Mr, Tfacnias Hughes. 
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Having been a resident ia various countries* bo bad a truly cos¬ 
mopolitan heart, and in Booking to promote peace and mod-will 
among roen, bis genial temperament m endeared him to those who 
had the good fortune to know him, that his memory will long L t - 
cherished. Ilia only daughter having married that eminent nebclnr 
luy friend SI, \ nn do \\ eycr, t3ie Belgian Minister* tho largo fortune 
amassed by Mr. Bate* will descend to tho diildim of that suimd 
diplomatic, who has bo thoroughly Mon tilled himself with, the bent 
feelings and has? gained the respect of all Englishmen. 

Archdeacon Bounty. ■—Grandson of thu a nth or of the 4 History of 
Music * and son of a distinguished Greek scholar* Charles Tan Burney 
was bom in 1785, and was therefore when ho died, in Hovomber 
last* in his eightieth year. This venerable, highly respected* and 
most oompoionuble man* who was one of the original members of 
Htis Society, was from his youth a promoter of science, and became 
a Fellow of l ho Hoy id Moiety os early as the year 1314* tinder the 
presidency of Sir Joseph Bunks, 

Mr. Samuel Cabtwrioht, k.r_b.—E minent ns a Bnrgeob-dentist, 
the bite Mr. Cartwright lost no opportunity of advancing the Ft no 
Arts by a liberal and well-timed expenditure of his means. When 
British Art had few patrons, this generous amateur gavo what wnu 
then considered the handsomest price for any picture which ho 
esteemed, and I well recollect when a beautiful painting by Edwin 
Landseer and Cnlcott wag exhibited at the Boyal Academy, that on 
asking the late Marquis of Lansdowno if ho bud secured it, 14 No," 
bla Lordship replied, 11 1 cannot cope with Mr. Cartwright" 

Mr. Cartwright'?* hospitality wan hearty and profitue* and I have 
my gel T met at big table on the sumo day, an ex-king, two dukes, and 
other persons of rank, with several of my associates in science. He 
was a wam-hfc»lted t benevolent man ; and, with many of his old 
friends, I was much grieved when he wag seized with ft parol yds 
mtm yearn ago, from which ho never completely recovered, lie 
died eti the 11th June, J Bfi4. He was a Fellow of the Euyal 
Society and of other learned bodies, 

Benjamin Sillihax*—T his Limedtonomed Fmfusaartf tho United 
States, whoso excellent 4 Scientific Journal 1 had and still has a very 
wide circulation in America aud Europe, died in November* 18434, 
at New Huvetip in his eighty-fifth year + 

Aij ardent promoter of hcknce, and a lecturer on Chemistry, Mine¬ 
ralogy and Geology, be visited Europe in 1820* and afterwards 
published his travels in England, Ireland, and Scotland. When ho 
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l^vbit^d this county ih IB-Td* I was mndl gtcitified in making litc 
pomiaul acquaintance of tidy ^1 Lnti^Lod American* who, although 
thou in his laventy-woond year* still stained a vigorous mind ami 
an active body* and captivated a largo uirelo of friends and admirers 
by his amiable manners* 

Mr. Thomas Tqg.su.—T hough not a professed Geographer, my 
valued friend, Mr, Thomas Young (who died on the 1 1th October 
lost)* weis so staunch & supporter of out Society; and had played so 
useful a part in public life, that T naturally wish to record his good 
qualities, however briefly. Bom at Ihni^o* in Scotland, in the year 
J784, ho first pursued a maritime life, and having acquired a small 
independency became a resident in London, where* betaking himself 
to literary pursuitei he was entered as one of the original members of 
the Athemcuni Club, When tbo hue Duke of Bovoniduro proceeded 
m Ambassador Extraordinary to St* Petersburg to congratulate tbo 
Emperor Nicholas on his accession to the throne of Russia, Mr. Young 
was in hi* Graced suite. On that occasion he so attracted the 
notsoo oF Lord Morpeth* afterwards Earl oF Carlisle, that that 
aooompUahod and kind-hearted nobleman being struck with his 
sagacity mid capacity For business, afterwards befriended him by in¬ 
ducing Lord Melbourne to appoint Mr. Young liis Private Secretary. 
In transacting the duties of that office Mr* Young obtained the good 
will of every one with whom ho came in contact, and lost no 
opportunity of rendering popular tbo administration of Lin io- 
spocied chief, wbo, in recompenco for his zealous and effective 
services, appointed him to the office of Receiver-General in the 
Rost Office. 

Let ino add that Mr. T. Young was beloved by a very large circle 
of acquaintance*, in whoso name and my own I oEFer this imperfect 
tribute to hi* memory to hi* widow, who thoroughly estimated the 
worth of to meritorious a main 

John George Rhilliuoiu: was the eldest son of Ur, Phlllimorc. 
He was educated at Westminster School, and obtained a second- 
olmw in classics at Oxford in 1827. In 1832 ho was called to the 
Bat, was elected Lecturer on Jurisprndcuce at tho Middle Temple 
in 1850* and. Reader of Constitutional Law and I^t-gal History in 
1852. Ho was the author of 1 History and Principles of tho Jjqw 
of Evidence* (1850), of £ Private Law among the Remans/ end of 
the first volume of a 'History of England during the Reign of 
George III/ Mr. FhilLimore was a ripo scholar and a bold and 
earnoat writer* 
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Henry C'iieistj hid devottJ nmny jemt (u the study of iho 
manner* and customs of various races of men, and ImT.dled axtcn- 
aively with this object in view. Ho explored all parts of Mexieti, 
amt also carefully examined tlio ethnology of Xortli America! 
Northern Africa, and Scandinavia. ! [e nitidtj niimcruua contribu¬ 
tions to the collect ions in the British Museum, and Utterly paid 
much attention to questions connected with the antiquity of aian. 
Witli this object he investigated the caves in Dordogne, and made 
numerous important discoveries. Mr. Christy died suddenly in 
Fmnee ; hnt not before lie had been selected by the Council of the 
tfoysd Society as a bellow of that Wly. Ills lows will lung be felt 
by bis fallow-workers in the interesting field of rest-arch which he 
Belated for Bpaci&l ntndy, 

Admirnl Sir James SriBLirio ordered Ho Navy in 1803, and 
attained his post-rank in 1818. In 1828 ho took command of an 
expedition intended to fonn n colony in Western Australia, and he 
remained there aa its first Governor until 1830. He sqWquently 
commoudid the latlu and the Hu ire in rliB Hedftnrrancuii, and w,w 
commander-in-chief on the China station during the wur with 
KOHfik 

^Ir, George Dodd.— M r. Dodd, furmorly MoehIkt of Partianicbt f LJ( - 
Maidstone, thmigh not a writer in any department of science. was 
a praiseworthy and steady supporter of Science and Arehmalcgy, 
who acted as ah efficient man qf business in the conduct of ihe 
affaire of the Societies of which lie was a member. This w «a C on- 
apicowudy exemplified in the strict performance of his dot its ana 
Manager and Visitor of the Royal Institution. 

Vice-Admiral Rosmtr Fits Roy, c.b.— The melancholy task of 
sketching the characters of oar deceased Fellows, several of whom 
were my intimate friends, had been completed when, alosl the 
mournful news of the death of one of the most distinguished of 
our Geographers burst upon me. The shock which this cata¬ 
strophe gave to the general public was necessarily more afflicting 
to myBolfand numerous friends who had long known and highly 
estimated Robert FitzRoy, 

A grandson through his father—Lord Charles FitzRoy—of the 
sixth Duke of Grafton, and by his mother ilia grandson of the Erst 
Marquis of Londonderry, young FitzRoy, who was born in IBO.i, 
entered the Navy in 1819, and obtained a Lieutenancy in 1824, 
After serving in the Mediterranean and South American stations he 
become Flag-LionUinunt of Admiral Sir Robert Otway on the 
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I fitter station, trad waa made Ccjunnundii-r in 1823. I will not 
here attempt to trace nil the public event* in the chequered career 
of my lamented friend, for he wu^ once in Pari [ament and Afterward* 
Governor of Xow Zealand; hut will dwell pimply upon the two 
brilliant and eventful period* of hi* life which connect, him with 
this Society p -—his rese&archas of eight year*' duration in the survey¬ 
ing; ?hips on botli coasts of S^nlii America h and liwicctnt labour* as 
the Mofeondcgist of the Board of Trade. 

One uf the original members of our Society, FU&Roy won dis¬ 
tinction a* a geographical explorer ro early a* 182&, and of this wo 
have a record in the first volume of our 1 Transactions. 1 when that 
first-rale Naval Surveyor r&phun Philip King, under whom ho 
was trained, gave young FilSiHo)' all credit for his duoofury of 
the Otway Water in ibe Straits of Magellan* end even named one of 
the chief Kea-pctssjiges, Fitzftoy Strait* We who were- interested 
in all 4he contiribniiofs* to Natural knowledge brought homo by 
FUisBoy in 1831, can never forget the excitement which wus pro* 
duced in this metropolis by the arrival with him of a family of wild 
Fuegiaus- Prompted by a chivalrous philanthropy, FitzRoy ex- 
pended* indeed, much of his private means in Mi endeavour to 
improve thchc poor people, mid in imparting to them the blessing* 
of Christianity ■ and, not only were they well carted for in England, 
hut he had even engaged a vessel to take them back to their native 
land at hid own ctxsL Being appointed in the mean time Com¬ 
mander of the ikayk on a second expedition, he took them with him 
loaded with present* and established them in their own country. 

F rom 1632 to 1836, ho continued the survey of the coasts of South 
America and the Falkland lekncU, commenced by King, and com* 
pleled it up to Guayaquil, on the west coast. The Geographical 
aiid other result* of hi* prolonged voyage were finally laid before 
the public in 1030, In three volumes, accompanied by a valuable 
appendix and map, The firnt volume relates to the earlier 
researches of the expedition when under the command of that 
truly scientific officer Captain Philip King* who, seeing how vastly 
FitzRoy afterwards extended the survey, generously assigned to 
him, although his subordinate during the first two years, the pri¬ 
vilege of puLdi-diing the whole as a connected work* The third 
volume consists of the highly-prizcd Natural History and Geological 
result* of the voyage, from the jam of Charles Darwin, who was 
associated with FitxRoy as naturalist of the expedition. Such w-eis 
the wealth in scientific results gleaned during this memorable voyage 
VOL. nxv, i 
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tliat Darwin ww led, in addition to the Batumi History volume of 
KUeBqj*h work, to publish in subsequent years three other works, 
in which ho opened out entirely now views in Geology- These 
were, a treatise on Coral-reefs (1842), one on Volcanic Islands 
(1844), end hi# remarkable and philosophical observations on the 
Geology of South America (lfl4ti). It may be confidently said, 
that Fitzlloy’a voyage of the Btagk produced a harvest of fresh 
knowledge which from the combination of geographical, physical, 
and natural history result#, is unparalleled in this century', and sonic 
of the best effects of which have been from year to year coming 
forth in the writing* of Charles Darwin. 

Such a grand feat a# the surveying voyage of the Beagle, naturally 
excited the deepest Admiration of all out ti valors of science. and of 
Geographers in particular; and ft# one of those events in my own 
life of which I am justly proud I may bo permitted to record* (hat 
1 had the honour, in the year 193G, of moving in out Conned the 
award of our then single Koval Modal to Captain Fitzlioy* This 
conecieiitions Surveyor, unwilling to quit his South American Nation 
without rendering his Services in every mnw ootnplcto, had hired 
two additional vessels at his own cost, to finish off the examination 
of tho coasts of the Falkland Islands, and Kiibsequently purchmacd 
a third, beside# fitting out tlio to a great extant at hia own 

expense. But, as these gratuitous and noble efforts which coot him 
several thousand pounds laid not been sanctioned by the Admiralty s 
he was never reimbursed; and being thus disappointed by the 
conduct of hi# rulers, he the more deeply appreciated, as be himself 
assured me a the full and ample recognition of bis service# bestowed 
on him by tho Geographer# in conferring on him their Go Ed Medal. 

In tho latest year# of his life his acquirements as a Meteorologist, 
and his well-timed observations and suggestions, induced the Govern¬ 
ment to institute, under the Board of Trade, a Meteorological Office, 
superintended by Admiral Fitzlioy, in the management of which he 
established tho announcement to distant porta of coming storms 
** gathered by telegraphic communication recording conjunctions 
of atmospheric phenomena at great distance#. Tho labour which 
he bestowed in methodizing and classifying all the known data 
and the skill with which ho org?mized bis new system of tele¬ 
graphic forecast#, and the method he established of #fr™ cngnals or 
warn tug# (or tho prevention of shipwrecks, deservedly obtained for 
him the thanks or the country and specially of all those engaged in 
mercantile and maritime pursuits. 
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Few as are yet tho laws which Meteorologists have been ablo 
to establish beyond those of the storm-gymrioDB elaborated by 
Maury and Reid, Admiral FitzRoy bn* proved that even out of tho 
variable and uncertain elements with which ho had to deal* ho 
could derive a groat practical public benefit The machinery which 
he contrived will now it is hoped only require tho superintendence 
of a manager who will steadily guide the helm of the FitzRoy 
Weather Ship. 

Besides hia varied* labours, including tho forecast of storms, 
Admiral FitzRoy lias left behind him a great accumulation of pre¬ 
cious documents rejecting tides, currents wind*, and other pheno¬ 
mena of tho ocean, which- be has procured from the logs of ships 
in many quarters of the globe* thus following out the system of 
Captain Maury; and it is to be hoped that the«o documents may bo 
turned to a really useful account. 

In deploring ibo loss of this eminent man who was as truly 
esteemed by hie former chief, the Prince of Naval Surveyors, Sir 
Francis Beaufort, as by his successors, I may bo allowed to suggest 
that if FitzRoy had not had thrown upon him the heavy and irritating 
responsibility of never being found at fault in any of his numerous 
forecasts of storm# in our very changeful climate, his valuable life 
might have been preserved. Being of a high-strung nervous 
temperament, and imbued with the loftiest sense of honour and 
fidelity to bis charge, and agitated with over-wort, the strum 
proved too great for the brain, which had surmounted so many 
difficulties, and the j^pirit of this high-sonled man fled from this 
world, to iho grief of his many friends and admirers, the angukh of 
hi* widow, and the deep regret of all his countrymen. I lmvo only 
to add that, on tho representation that this gallant officer died in 
impoverished circuiftHtances, tho First Minister of tho Crown lias 
promised to bestow a pension on Mrs. FitzRoy* 

Admiral FitzKoy was a Companion of tho Baih r a Follow of tho 
Royal, Astronomical* and other Societies, a Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France* and had received honorific distinctions 
from several Foreign Sovereigns. 

In add it Eon to those deceased Follows of the Society alread}' 
alluded to, wo have lost many good supporters, who, not directly 
connected with uftr pursuit, bad attained positions in life which 
entitle their memory to respect. Thus, among Members of Parlia- 
moot, there are the names of Mr. E. Dlvett, Mr+ Samuel Gregson, 
and Sir Henrv WilloLighbv, all of whom have proved themselvoa 
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worthy of the places they occupied; also Sir John Login* the 
accomplished Mentor of the ttajaraj&h Dnkep Singh, and Mr. Charles 
Eilky, the respeetd proprietor of the * Athenfenm 1 Journal# 

The remainder of tbiw mournful Um£ (un usually largo this year) 
id composed of the following urinate :■—Mr. P, Anstrulher* Sir A* 
Biiiinftnuan, Dr# Bird, Mr# E, Ihumoater, Mr- S, Cumml, Mr. A. B. 
Cater, Mr, B* D. Emldae, Mr, Stanhope Freeman* Oftpt Gascoigne, 
Mr. M + Gore, Mr. G- A. Ho^kinfl, Mr. T. O* Ja&Kon, Mr. J, Kalergi, 
Mr# J- G k Lumpen* Mr. Edward Luno t Mr. W. Moon, Mr. Joseph 
Martineotij Mr, R. C. Maredcu. Mr. John MacdonnelL Major General 
Matthie* Mr. It. R ttotman* the Rev. W. Oxcuhain* Mr. It. A. Long 
Phillips, Sir John IL Folly, Mr. John Times Focock, Professor 
Kafh, Professor W. Jiamsay, the Eev. Carter Smith, and M r* G, 
Stoddart. 


AduIIEALTV Sun YETS.* 

The Admiralty Surveys, both on our own and on foreign coasts, 
have mode fair progress during the pobtycar; Iho hydrographical 
examination of the chorea of tlie United Kingdom haa indeed been 
bo far completed that it haa been considered desirable to break up 
Miine of the small parties which bad been employed in special 
localities! and over limited areas, and to adopt a more eempre- 
lumRiYo syAlom with the view to meeting those changes which 
through time and the operations of Mature must ever be recurring 
on such a coa*t a* ours. 

Two wmall, but suitable and efficient, stcrunere have been accord¬ 
ingly set apart by the Admiral I y for this purpose—the Li$htttmf 9 
under eu able survey or, Captain EL J, Bedford* and thy Poraiyitity 
under StafF-Gommander Culver—end thus those labours will be 
continued which have hitherto proved of so much advantage to 
commerce and added materially to the security of Hfe and pre^ 
perty* These two vessels, together with ih© Channel Islands 
Survey, which is conducted by boats, with the occasional assiRtaneo 
of a steamer* and a small establishment to observe and record the 
changes which are being produced by artificial means at and near 
our great naval arsenal* Portsmouth, will constitute the homo 
surveying force for tho present year* 

So mo modification of the system on which our foreign surveys 

* Bj 0, H. tUdhtfdfv fLS^ Hj^treppler, 
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euo conducted has also been introduced* and h if found to MUMeed t 
will probably be extended* This consists in Appropriating one of 
the small ships of war on each station m an auxiliary surveying 
vessel, being commanded and officered out of that branch of the 
profession ( and hence available for any extraordinary duties; that 
may bo required. The mpidly-mcreiudng commerce with China, 
and the vast extent of its yet partially -explored coasts, point to 
that country as the first where this auxiliary force oiay with 
advantage be employed; and therefore, in addition to the two 
vessels exclusively engaged on surveying service (here, ll.YLS. 
Serjmd, under Commander Bullock, an Ejflicer of much experience in 
ihe China Seas, has just been despatched to llint station* 

ti.rtfiufJi CoasLS tuff*Commander Culver hm extended his cla¬ 
mination of the estuary of the Thames along the coast of ^nlfolk, 
and has prepared the way for a rthsurvey of the shoals and channels 
between Lowestoft and Yarmouth, — a work which is imperatively 
called for. lie has likewise made considerable progres s toward* 
the completion of an entirely new survey of the Downs, which from 
the great changes which were found to have taken place was also 
much needed, and will be completed daring the early purl of this 
season* The re-survey of the estuary i>f the Thames by this officer, 
and which was noticed as having been completed in our last lie port, 
is now published, and is, perhaps, one of the moit important aids to 
navigation which Inis been given to the world for many yearn* 

Captain George Williams, of the Hanu — one of onr oldest and 
best survey ore— having retired early in the season, lib place was 
filled by Staff-Commander Uatome, who has been employed in 
completing the deep soundings off the coasts of Cornwall and Devon 
and on other useful work. 

The south shore of tho Bristol Channel, between Combemartin 
and Watehett, bus been closely sounded by CoimmoHlcr B. Aird and 
his two assistants in the d.^p, and is a work which will prove of 
much utility to the rapidly-ineroasing trade of that part of I ho 
kingdom, 

i oi ii man dor Biooker has made a very close ro-mirvcy of the bar 
of Portsmouth Harbour to ascertain the effect produced by the 
dredging of the previous year, which has satislactorily proved that 
much benefit in an increased depth has resulted, and that more* 
and of a permanent character p may confidently bo expected from 
further operations. 

Captain E. JL Bedford and his five assistants have completed the 
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jinrvftp of the iidat]^ of Coll find Tyree, off the ■wont coast of Scot¬ 
land, and have also surveyed Loch Sunnrt, on the taolu, both on a 
a largo scale and with great minuteness* and have thcitt brought to 
a close the in-.shoro examination of this deeply-indented and intricate 
coast-line ; while Mr. [Stanton, Master, r,n* p with one araifltant, in 
the Shamrock gtmboat* has earned the off-share soundings to an 
average distance of 60 miles from the coast between Ireland and the 
Hebrides* embracing an area of 3600 square miles,—a work which 
required both ski31 and perseverance* Mr. Stanton, in the course 
of this service* discovered several fishing-banka of considerable 
extent and value in the same neighbourhood. 

The survey of the Channel Island*, under Staff-Commander John 
Richards, has progressed steadily and iiaiiafactcrsly. The intricate 
nature of this work T studded ns the coasts are with innumerable 
hidden dangers* will be belter estimated by an examination of the 
chart and a knowledge of the difficulties to bo encountered than by 
any written description* 

Fotevpi Surreys .—'Tbo Meditermncan surreys have been carried 
on during the past year by Captain Mansell in tbo Hydra, and Ct m- 
nasuder Willrinscm in the Firtfiy. Thft* former has been employed 
on the western const of Greece, and baa examined the mainland 
from Mnri*a Bay to Qxia Island, together with the southern shorn 
of the Gulf of Patras and tho islands of Santa Maum, Cephalonh, 
Ithaca* with some smaller adjacent ones. Plans of the Strait of 
Prnvcsa, Roadstead of Santa Manm, Port Vliko, Argosioli IIarbour. 
Gulf of Molo f Patra* Road, and Porta Platen and Potato, have been 
received from him and will be published with all convenient speed. 
Commander WiUrimni, in the Fimjiy t lias been employed in sounding 
the Malta Cliannel and determining the true position of actual 
dangers or expunging doubtful ones which were shewn on the 
charts. Ils has also rc-surveyed a considerable portion of the coast 
of Tunis, where many inaccuracies were found to exist, m well an 
the western portion of tbo island of Sicily and it* off-lying danger*. 

Newfoundland *—Captain Oriel hiv t after an active service of ihirty 
years on surveying duties in the St. Lawrence, the oosfrta of Xova 
Scotia and Newfoundland, has retired anti boon succeeded by hi* 
chief aadstant Sir. J* IL Kerr, Master, it**,, an officer favourably 
known by hi* works in Now Zealand, China, and other parts of the 
worlds The work performed by Captain Orlebor and hia two 
assistants during the last year includes the greater part of Trinity 
Bay* in Newfoundland^ with a portion of the ooust between it and 
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Capo Tk>na Vista, as well as plans of Trinity Harbour and IlcarVs 
Content, Ilia latter being the proposed terminus of the Atlantic 
cable* They have like wise examined the inner edge of the Grand 
Bunk off Capo Race, and Captain Grlebar lias afforded bis counsel 
and assistance in the selection of the termini for the Atlantia cable, 
and that between Newfoundland and Nova Scotia* 

Nam Scotia .— By the exertions of Captain ShortUnd and hk five 
assistants bat little re mains to complete the coast survey of this 
colony, which, it is believed, will bo brought to a close during this 
year j but notwithstanding that an area of 400Q square miles of 
deep sounding has been completed daring tho post Season, there yet 
remains a very considerable examination of flic banks to be made 
before the approach to this coast, which is enveloped in fog for so 
many month* of the year, can be considered free from danger. 

West Indies. — lit-. I’arsons, Master, u,N., with hk two ns-si slants f 
has been employed in surveying the coasts of the island of Tobago, 
and, considering the limited means at his disposal and the delays 
incident to an unhealthy season, they have made favourable pro¬ 
gress, Captain Pullon is still employed in examining tbe coral- 
reefs of the Bermudas principally with a view to the removal 
of obstructions, rendered necessary by the increased length and 
draught of modem ships. He also has boon much retarded in his 
operations by the severe epidemic which raged at Bermuda during 
many months of 1864, 

British Columbia -— Mr, Ponder, Maxtor, R k x. r with his three 
asmstants, are making very favourable progress with the exam frui¬ 
tion of the northern portions of this colony, and the results of their 
labours, together with the latest surveys of the sister colony of 
Vancouver Island, are being promptly placed before the public* 

Australia .— Four distinct surveys, under the conduct- of naval 
officers* are being carried on in these colonies, at tho joint expense 
of their Governments and the Admiralty* In Victoria, Commander 
Cox, with bis three assistants* having completed tho extensive 
tffsttiaiy of Port Phillip, with its various anchorage®, on scales of 
li inches lo a mile, is proceeding with tho examination of the coast 
to the eastward. The preparation of the charts is in a very forward 
atatc, and they will flhprtly ho issued to tho public. In Now South 
Wales considerable progress has been made. Commander Sidney and 
his two assistants Jumng during the past season almost completed 
the coast between tho Solitary Islands and Point Danger (the 
northern boundary of the oniony}, and these coast-sheets of this 
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survey arc being published with due despatch. StafF-Ccmmmdtir 
Jeffery* in charge of llio Queensland Survey* with one assistant, 1ms 
completed the survey of Ecppel Bay and part of Sandy Strait, the 
latter of which is published* 

Baulk Africa *—The survey of the coast of the Chpe of Good Hope 
Colony, under 31^ Skeml and his assistants,. is in progress* and 
during the lust season Ffctfcnbcrg Bay and other portions have 
been surveyed; tat owing to the diicult and $s(ktscd nature of 
this noast, together with the limited means employed and other 
unavoidable drawbacks, ifn progress lias not boon so rapid as could 
be desired. 

Ckltw md Japan *—Commander J, Ward, in Use Kijlema n t has been 
employed in the examination of the numerous dangers which stud 
tho China Sca„and in making clear the two great highways between 
Singapore and Hongkong^ The pcutiliona of the Vanguard, Prince 
of Wales* Alexander* and Granger Wiks; have been correctly deter¬ 
mined and their localities carefully sounded- The non-existence 
of some imaginary danger* 1ms also been proved and their names 
removed from the charts. The Staolfaui, under the command of 
Mr. \\ lids, Master* ms. h with her tender the Dow, Mr. Stanley, has 
been employed on the northern coasts of China* They have com 
pleted a rc-survey of the entmnea to the Y^tg-lseduung, which ban 
been published* and have added conadonibly to the sound mgs 
the coast between Hongkong and Chonm* m well as in the Formosa 
Channel, and have surveyed the port of Swa-tun- The operation* 
s.f these vessels have* however* bum somewhat retarded daring the 
past s eason by the local diaturbunces in China. 

During the year 1 St14 sixty-nine new charts have been engraved 
and published by the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, while 
additions anil corrections have been made to ah nt 1400 former 
o ph- ft The number of chart* printed during tbe year has been 
203,770. The annual tide-fables rind lisi* of light*, together wi?h 
seven new books sailing-directions and numerous pamphle t* and 
hydrographical notices, have likewis* been published. ;ls well as a 
series of azimuth tables, by Stolf-Carnmaodcr Bn rd wood, >honing 
tho Kim's true bearing for every four minute* of time between the 
parallels of 48° and 36" of latitude. 


Hivhw of the Progress of Geographical Kn'xdaifft mme tht Fou,ndaiion 
ff ike Somiy^l should not have ventured to undertake a retro 
spec live view' of the progress of Geography sbcc the foundation of 
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am Societyi had I not Wo supported by thy LiWira of soiae uf my 
a^odaies,, of whom I muftt particularly mention that accurate geo¬ 
grapher, Mr. A. G- Fin ditty, who bus furnished urn wiLli the details 
and coloured statistical mapa respecting Aufctrali.i. 

The new discoveries, and their results, which have been made 
in the last third of a wntuiy, have, from their area and im¬ 
portance* been unexampled in our history, even when contrasted 
wirh former periods of much greater length * albeit from the dflJ’D 
4if Elizabeth to those of George the Third many brilliant enter¬ 
prises were carried out* which reflect glory on tho adventurous 
spirit of England. With the sniprising: advance made in our o»n 
time*, it is nay pride* as your f p re*idcui T to eay (hat our Society has 
been intimately connected, partly through the encouragement 
hold out to traveller* by our rewards and the publication of 
our volumes, and greatly by tho impulse we have given to many 
enterprises originated among ua a arising from that happy mutual 
intcrouur&o and good-MlowabSp which haa over shone forth in ouf 
body. 

Allow mo* then, to remind you that when, in 1830* this Society 
wus established, and when our founder. Sir John Barrow, n&tUfed 
by a few individuals, drew up these laws 11 by which we have f-inco 
been guided, the ntatc of geographical science was very different 
indeed from wlmt it now is. At that period tho magnificent surveys 
by sea and by land, now t-o fur advanced over many parts of the 
world, had barely been commenced* oven in Eastern and Southern 
Europe K and Uiv gntnd Asiatic pottsawiiinsof i^ustia were mo?it ira per¬ 
fectly developed, Aniti Minor had been little traTeraed by men of 
science or Aohol&rs, whilst we knew le?.£ of Syria, tho cradle of 
Qnut ianity* than we now do of part. 1 ? of Inner Africa. Of China* fchut 
out as it was from die resd of the world* we hud only a dim perception* 
chiefly through Jesuit missionaries; Japan,, as a whole, was utterly 
unknown* except tho neighIxmrhood of a Dutch fort and colony. 
The mountainous regions of Northern Indin had been only partially 

# The ftrst Ummitrcf whu-li na^nikM tn ifmw up ih^-w law* l>r which ih* I-'atMfW 
la &lilL prvcriwd, cnpsktid lt.it I^kit ,"ir John IWr&Wp tii« Hmu >UnsiH*Sliuii i 
F.lptfrmtuiHiy Sir John Cum ffukhiMiv. it?w l^snl Hum gluun* Mr. ELal^ii. tJic 

rmunriinl h^tuiifet nil t cDtrip4Jii'>n of l'[iiL-l<-rH. nnd niYtrif. W* mn nil ni«uti«Ti iil 
llfit tllflk t 'tub Of TiJivpitfili ill whfc'li tlrf KffPCIK of n C>n^tn|th:n*l #ecwiy 

n'i' tint tnocrtwiL lu tlic slush? y*ir my raiir^'jU Iriri^t Admiral VY. SrnTth*o.!J.{tn wh*m*, 
M ntir i'a:miT Htebiihul* the &rtl*tir wjis iiiFiniCrUy indebted for ihe [inMhltficj during 

which r.'ur profit prosperity h^Wi^ »\tO *i*Uh<d Olll ibt project m O Go-^rapliHMil. 
Kiidr|.jf niir.L ttirnlkd nsiiup fiflim-#. These prnjivif ^rnt nieipd in on t when Sit J r Batsuw 
engaged tJw llnrl of Jlip*in lo ift'wif oar ri rat PlwHwt, w ■iftteJ in iwr lifil volume, i m 
whioL no „ bn-evci-p u to-ken of the wigm of tin SpcieI/, 
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explored, and we then had no idea of tho striking fact that the 
culminating peaks of the Himalaya far exceeded in height those 
of tho Andes. Australia, now among the most advancing of British 
colonies, was, as regards its vast interior, nearly a perfect blank ■ 
and the coasts of New Zealand had been visited only by a fe w whale- 
fishermen and missionaries When we turn to Africa wc arc com¬ 
pelled to admit that in 1830 we were even ignorant of much that 
was described by Ptolemy, Thus tho course of the Nile was only 
known up to Khartum, find that of tho Niger was entirely indcoown, 
as well ft* I hat of the great Zambesi of Livingstone. In South Africa 
all the inferior north of the Kalahari desert, was supposed to be a 
vast sondy wilderness, instead of what we now know it to bo n —nn 
enormous plateau of rich lands, irrigated by great lakes und streams. 
In North America, notwithstanding that our ancestors and their 
enterprising descendants:, new a great and soporate nation, had 
made wonderful pn^gross in the knowledge of tho country, vast 
region in the north and north-west of tho continent had been little 
visited, our knowledge of the latter particularly having remained 
stationary since tho voyage of Vancouver, And lartly, with 
the exception of what Parry and his followers hnd so admirably 
laid before us f the Polar regions were a blank ; and it was njt 
till the chivalrous adventure of Franklin elicited Lh e ardour of 
RCardi for the remains of that heroic explorer that mir natural 
geographical distinction «« raised by the ddineation of va^t tracts 
wholly unmarked on any old maps. Nor, when wo began our 
labours, liod the skilful persevonmeo of James Bees penetrated 
beyond that which was considered an impassable barrier by Cook 
and tho earlier voyager*, and opened out to ua the great Antarctic 
Ocean, with its lands, ice-clad mountains, and volcanos. 

As I cannot attempt to recall to your recollection nil those 
advances. of most of which records arc to be found in our Journal, 
1 nmst restrict myself to comments on certain points only, 1 
commence, then, by noticing the immense strides made V the 
newest of tho great British colonies, both because thu Society has 
been intimately connected with all Australian discoveries for a 
third of a century, and because there is no example in the whole 
range of British hisinry of mure striking and rapid progress having 
been made through the energies of our countrymen. 

Not now dwelling on the first discovery of this continent by 
the Portuguese, or tho subsequent oxnmj nation of it* coasts by 
tlie famous Dutch navigator Taman, nor even adverting to the 
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voyages of Cook, and the first partial sstdemeii**. irihriiiig tho 
origin of the earliest colony* that of New South Wale** let me 
confine my view to what weui the condition of ihis vast country 
when our Society was originated. In this way we may well notice 
some results of the most jiaemorahlo Australian crplot 5 itions + the 
leaders in which this Society has invariably ttwarded with its 
lucdals and te&timunialSi 

In 1BS0, the year of onr foundation* the only great colony wo 
possessed in Australia (fer Swan Kivcr Settlement, now Went 
Australia, lind only just been formed) was, New South Wales, which 
had a population of near £0,000 inhabitants. aprend at wide in¬ 
tervals over an area of about 34,500 square miles, whilst the utmost 
extent of distant tracts loosely reported upon did not exceed in all 
82.000 square miles. It was during the government of our gifted 
associate, General Sir Thomas Brisbane-a good astronomer and 
a distinguished lieutenant of Wellington—and also under his sue- 
cessor. Governor Barling, that duo encouragement was given to 
explorers to penetrate beyond those mountains or ranges of hills 
which iu Eastern Australia form a “ fjord iUom.”* This e ffort,. com- 
mcneed in 1814, led only to the impression that the Slacquarie and 
Lachlim ltivera terminated in marshes, and that the whole of tho 
interior would be found to be a shallow basin of water, if not a great 
inland sou. 

In the second volume iff our Journal Mr, Allan t, unninghnm gave 
us a dear account uf the progress of exploration, including hiu own 
mroecssful journey of 1&2J. The aggregate, however, of all the 
travels then mode by various individuals did not exceed the number 
of miles which single travellers, such as Sturt, Byre, Leichhardt, 
A, Gregory, MoeDauoll Stuart, M k Kinky, Landsbonough, Burke 
and Wills, and others, have sine® accomplished. But the encou¬ 
raging sketches the earliest explorers gave of well-watered tracts, 
and of grounds well suited for sheep pastures, naturally led to 
further researches, and a greatly-extended occupation. 

In Western Australia the now settlers at Swan Bivor had made 
lint slight efforts to penetrate into the interior, nnd all the know¬ 
ledge of this region which we then posswstd is given in the 
fipit memoir, a very striking one, published hy this SocietyIn 


* In Uk I'lfeiitentV Adiiirt* ef !S44, I first applied the term "Emm Cordillera” tn 
ihh ms«, in well JbhW lif Slialtii. _ 

t ’ Stale ef th* Cel™j ef .'n® fiivcT, fnim Copt. Stirling* ISrpart, By Juki 
borrow, * Journel Bejel d«ij(rapbi«al JjgelttJ,' to 3, i. p. V. 
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Northern Australia the tempo ran- poats (fur they were not settle¬ 
ments) certified in Apsloy Strait and l’ort Bwiagtoo added scarcely 
any thing to our acqnninLance with the interior 

Such was the slats of geographical knowledge respecting 
Australia when this Society arose. We had then, thunks to 
the surveys of that excellent hydrographer, Flinders, n pretty 
exact knowledge of the eastern and southern coasts and also 
of 1 'crliiins of the north coast; hut of the vast interior wo 
scarcely knew above a fortieth part, and most of that unly as 
derived from the imperfect observation of the firat rude explorer*. 
Discussions were then, indeed, much in vogue among ns, ns to the 
real nature of the great unknown interior, which it was supposed 
would prove to b« either a desert or possibly great inland sheets of 
water, according to the observations of travellers in alternating 
seasons of drought and rain. The one thing, however, which was 
established was, that flocks of sheep could bo successfully pahtured 
far iu the interior, and thus the occupation of new land* wu* rapidly 
augmented. * 

In an extended geographical sense the firat duo to the true nature 
of the interior wbh obtained by Capt. Sturt, the [latrmreb of the 
exploit:n> of Inner Australia. After a first journey in 1828, and his 
discovery of tlio Darling, this meritorious officer, who was after* 
wards justly honoured with our Medal, pushed on beyond the Mur- 
nimbidgec. and, embarking on a noble si rerun, which lie culled the 
Murray, sailed down it to Encounter Bay, upon the southern sea¬ 
board, This long journey of more than 200U mile*, through 
hitherto -unknown lands, opened out new vistas fur the geographer 
and the colonist. To the one it made known a grand water-system 
of which we had been totally ignorant, and to the other it presented 
the prospect of establishing a colony towards ihts mouih of the great 
stream ; und hence South Australia was founded in 

We next had to dwell with deep interest on the researches of our 
associate Eyre, who. in 1837, discovered end paired over those ox 
tensive plain* which lie to the north of the present colony of Vic¬ 
toria, Baffled in a subsequent endeavour to peneimto northwards 
by a belief in the existence of the great wnlery depression called 
Luke oireus, ho next, by the advice und encouragement of 
Loremor Gawler, proceeded to the west, and made that journey 
along the southern coast lying between South and West Australia 
which, for resolution under the severest privations, is scarcely 
to bo paralleled m tie aitimta of rescarcb, 
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This arduous journey pruned the non-existeiict? id all that region 
of tony rivers emptying themselves into the een r and tho J-aUne 
and barren condition of the country ho traversed* These Large 
additions to our geographical knowledge were of course duly 
recognised by presenting our Gold Medal to Mr. Lyre, new 


worthily the Governor of Jamaica- 

On the western coast ihe infant colony had made little progress 
for some year* T when two young officers* Lieutenants Grey and 
Lushing mu, panting to do something in those piping times of peace p 
endeavoured, in l&sX to penetrate into the interior from the north¬ 
western face of the continent. How they discovered new rivers* 
the chief of which they called after Lord Glenclg, tho literal and 
enlightened Minister of the Colonies* who sent them out, nud another 
stream after myself, because l had been their aeatous supporter, is 
recorded in our volumes, m well as how their survey was eventually 
put an end to through the hostility p of the natives. Yet this expe¬ 
dition led to good results; for, by identifying himself with Western 
Australia* Lieutenant Grey became eventually Mr Lien!enant- 
Goveruor^and there acquired so much reputation an eventually to A 
be appointed Governor of New Zealand, after wards of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and again Governor of New Zealand. 

During the period of these expansions of geographical knowledge, 
the germ of the now rich province of Victoria had been sown. As 
early, indeed* os 1803 * a few straggler® from Van Piemens J.aud, 
now Tasmania* bud squatted on the present site of the flourihhing 
city of Melbourne, But this effort under Governor Collins failed ; 
and it was not until this tract was again occupied—nor, indeed* 
until the opening out of its auriferous wealth—that the Colony 
became so very important 

The favourable account given by that skilful and indefatigable 
explorer Sir Thomas Mitchell* the Surveyor General of Now South 
M ales, of the? country which bad ever Mu in it* primeval solitude, 
determined Sir 3 h Ilourke, tho Governor of New South Males* to 
lake regular poBsessIoii of it* though at that time no suspicion 
existed Hut gold abounded in the territory. 

Shortly after the establishingnt of tho new Colony now called 
Victoria 1 my distinguished friend* Count Strzelecki was occupied 
during five years, and entirely at his own cost, in exploring nearly 
the whole of tho hilly region of Eastern Australia, from the high 
mountain which lie named Mount Kosciusko on the south, at an 
altitude- of ^ 5 ID feet above the aca, to the northern tracts now 
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forming part of the new Colony of Queensland. la his excellent 
work descriptive of the geological structure of Now Son \h Wales, 
and aUo of Tsumtaai^ lie indeed made no mention of the existence 
of gold, and the reason has since transpired* lie had discovered 
gold, but was bound to secrecy by Governor Sir G. Gfpps, who 
feared the effect of the announcement ef such a ph-enoiaenoa in the 
mid»d of a rural and pastoral population, among which were many 
convicts* 

Before the Colony now called Victoria attracted so much Attention 
from (he great amount of its auriferous wealth, the parent Colony 
of Now South Wiles w*a fully dive io the solution of great geo¬ 
graphical problems rcftpeoting the vast onhnown interior. The most 
iftriking of the attempts was that made by Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt, 
who left the frtatism of Morctou Buy (now the thriving Colony of 
Queensland), in October 1844 T and arrived at Port Ihwingtcm, in 
North Australia, after a journey of thirteen month*, m which he 
pwed through many districts admirably adapted for tettlera, huge 
portion* ef which have since been occupied, and are now pastured 
by sheep. This grand wort obtained our warmest approbation, and 
the donut ion of our Gold Medal in But before thiw time the 
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veteran Sturt had submitted (in 1843) a general plan for the fumy 
of the continent from north to south and from east to west, though 
this plan wie* much modified by bin instructions. Starting with 
HivcDonall Stuart as life aid, he traversed the lower courses of the 
Murray and Darting rivers in Ilia way northward, and, after great 
privations, under an intolerable heat, be reached* in 13S* east 
longi(ndo, a sterile desert of clay. During this trying service the 
heat in the sun was 157^ Fahr,, and in the shade 132*% The hair 
and nails of the men. and oven the wool on the sheep* ceased to 
grow; wooden implements wore shrivelled up* and even those made 
of horn separated into hair-like filaments ^ yet the travellers pr&- 
served their health, though in the same spot the temperature soon 
after foil to 24° Ffthiv Thus did the pluck and fortitude of our 
countrymen prove the adaptability of the human frame to the most 
excessive variations of climate.* 

Let me hero remark, that at this very time onr Arctic explorers 
were living in com para* ivo comfort, as they thought, with a 
difference of temperature, as compared with the Australian heat, 
greater than that which exist** between ice and boiling water! 
Captain Sturt made another and ineffectual attempt to cross the 
continent, in which* however, ho discovered Cooper CWk T mib- 
sequently the base of operation of the ill-fated expedition under 
tbotia noble fellows Burke and Wills* Having also visited thu 
tract occupied fay the so-called lake* now known to La in & dry 
rertaon n desert of stones or of baked mud* the conviction wm shared 
by most gcagraphem, and was dwelt upon by myself in Anniversary 
Addresses,f that the interior country norlbwcml would probably 
also be found to be on unprofitable desert. This idea was indeed 
strengthened when Augustus Gregory, in 185G, advancing south- 
westward from the Victoria river of North Australia, also reached 
an inland saline tract. This impression, however* that all the in¬ 
terior was of that sterile character* has now been proved to be 
erroneous, particularly by the- subsequent travels of MacDotmll 
Stuart, and also by those of Burke and Wills., M L Km!ay, Lands- 
horongh, and Walker, The grand discoveries of Stuart, as well m 
the effort n of Burke and Wills* under the able government of Sir 
If- Barkly, obtained our highest rewards, whilst wo ccnforred 
honorific! testimonials on the other explore re. 

By persevering marches northwards, it has been now ascertained* 
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that, whatever amount of sterile or desert land exists in the hear! 
of the continent, the character of the country north of 2?" s, kt. 
change essentially, and that Tropical Australia is, on the whole, rich 
and fertile. Eut, before the last mentioned juiirnfos were mode, 
there was, aka! one forecast of the fate of Burke and Wills. Jit 
1S4S Leichhardt undertook a second expedition, which premised 
greater results than his earlier efforts, towards the uo<rtb-en*t, liy 
taking a more inland course. The fa to of ibis intrepid and 
skilful traveller has been for seventeen years a mystery, ami, 
recently, I learn from (he celebrated botani&t, Dr. Mueller, of Mul- 
baurae* the companion, of Augustus Gregory in his traverse from 
North Australia, that he lias been urging the inhabitant* cf Victoria 
to institute a new searel>* to ascertain the true fate of the buld mid 
accomplished explorer mol his party. In a lecture given at Melbourne 
in February last, Dr. Mueller recounted the various bv^tksev 
inspecting that mysterious journey, and eloquently advocated that 
this fresh search should be made under the guidance of the experi¬ 
enced traveller Mr. M + Intyre t who, having recently conic from tho 
border of the interior region in question, distinctly averts his belief 
that Leichhardt's route and fate may still hu discovered. The 
ladies of Melbourne, fooling just as keen an interest in living thii 
problem, as we all in England did in unveiling (ho kteof Franklin, 
have commenced a subscription to fit out iho requisite expedition. 
Heartily nibbing them success, and desirous that some of our 
countrymen and countrywomen may join in supporting this noble 
effort, 1 cannot bettor aid the cause than by quoting a few of the 
stirring words of Dr. Mueller:— 

“ [ he absence (saya he) of all tangible evidence of his fate, it 
is not lens wrong to maintain that Leichhardt must bo dead than 
to assort that ha must be living. Wo have no right to shelve the 
unsolved question by more assumption. We have no right to evade 
exertion, which may still save him from destruction, And t even if 
all exertions should prove futile—even if we altogether foiled to 
draw away The veil which kings over Leichhardt s fot 0| one noble 
object will be gained,—we shall have displayed that chivedruns spirit 
to which wo owe so many great and noble deeds. , , , , 

with that endeavour will be mingled the lofty feeling D f having 
advanced, simultaneously with onr Work of humanity l tho revelation 
of the tine nature of the interior of this vast continent/* * 
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The expeditions already alluded lo bad gWan m a pretty clear 
idea of the soiitfa-eaid&rh portion uf Australia* or about oniMltird of ' 
its mt ML In the south-western district, or West Australia* no inland 
excursion to the east kul exceeded. 200 miles from the coost^ chiefly L ‘ 
accomplished by Frank Gregory and Lieut Help mam 

In 1&&] this Society urged upon the Government the derimbility 
of an espcditlon to explore North Australia; and in 1854, the 
Government having undertaken to promote one* four members of the 
party left England, to unite with Mr, Augustus Gregory their leaden 
Well iii:ted out in New South Wales, under the direction of our 
enlightened associate, the Governor, Sir Ww.Donison, this exjjcdiLton 
|xu^ud from Moreton Bay, now Queensland, round the north-eastern 
division of the continent^ and lauded to Hits emrt of Cambridge G u If, 
at the month of the Northern Victoria Itivor. Thence, leaving a depot 
under Mr. M illion, who with bis ]>arty remained there len months, 
fully proving that our count rymutv could there live In health* Gregory 
first advanced s^w., but, replied by an arid country t ho went east¬ 
ward, over the inblo-dands of sandstone which separate the Victoria 
valley from the Gulf of Carpentaria, From the head of that groat 
water ho travelled in a south-eaaLerly direction, bringing to light 
vrwt tract* of now and rich lands, to which the colonists of tjucen^- 
laud arc now rapidly extending their occupation, and, with his com¬ 
panion^ Mueller* the celebrated botaniM, Mr, EWy, and Mr + H. 
Gregory, he terminated kia very successful journey at Fort Curtis 
and M-oi eton Hay, As in this, and other expeditions, Mr. Augustus 
Gregory had thus travelled G500 miles, chiefly on Foot* and had deter¬ 
mined numerous geographical pusilions of longitude as well as lati¬ 
tude, never certainly had any one established a stronger claim to our 
highest reward. Again* bo camel our hearty pm iso by making 
another bold effort to examine the interior from Lhc cast, portly to 
endeavour to discover truces of Leichhardt ; hut the result of I Ids 
eudeavour was not so fortunate, for T though he issued by South 
Australia and Adelaide, the country which he passed to the north of 
Cooper Creek gave little assurance of any tract lit for occupation. 

It was then that those efforts begun in South Australia which 4 
have been so signally successful in exploring northwards in searsdi 
of letter land*. Notwithstanding the disooungeniontB produced 
by the joumies of Start anil Eyre, and partial failures m the environs 
of Lake Tomus, MooDontU Stuart* the companion of Sturt* was 
nothing daunted, Aided by the speculative spirit and generous 
oHsisUince of Mr. Finko, Stuart started on hin first Independent 
m XXXV. k 
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journey in 1848, and traversed tho country to the west of Adelaide, 
between Mount Evro and Streaky Bay. Next, supported by Mr. 
Chambers os well os Mr. Fluke, bo undertook two expeditions in 
the environs of Lake Torrens, which bad small results, In March 
1880, however, lie proceeded due north, with the resolve to traverse 
the continent to the north store. In this, his fourth effort, lie 
reached, after great difficulty, the very centre of the continent, nod, 
instead of an inhospitable desert, or an inland sea, he' found there a 
well-watered,rich, and grassy region. Fuelling on to e. Int IB 17", 
E. long. 1;J4°, he was driven back by the hostile natives, and re¬ 
turned to his depot at Chambera’ Creek. Again he advanced, 
toid gained 100 miles more, but was foiled by impenetrable forest 
luid scrub, and then unwillingly came bank to Adelaide. Still 
tile crowning honour was to bo won, and MacDounll Stuart was 
not ilie nun to falter. 1 mler the auspices, cn this last occasion, 
of the South Australian Government and the zealous Governor 
Sir It. G- M‘Donnell, a month sufficed to restore his shattered 
iieallb. and again we find him advancing. Now, shaping his course 
so as to avoid the former ohdaefos, he finally reached tho sua in 
Van Diemen’s Gul£ and there unfurled the British flag, 

I ha vo thus dwelt for a few moments on the wonderful efforts of 
Mae Daunt! Stuart, because they have brought about the establish- 
ol a colony on the north coast of thin continent—nn object which 1ms 
l ing been a dream of my own, and which I rejoice to s« t]ji| H 
realized in my lifetime. In tho year 1844. when 1 presided over 
this Society, and again in 1857, 1 earnestly urged tho forming of 
settlements on tlie coast of North Australia, for political aud cotu- 
luerein I purposes of deep interest, showing how modi wa stu,nld 
lore if any other nation wore to step in and take possession of noma 
of those noble bays and harbours. In tho Just-men tiomd 0 f those 
years, my appeal was thus concluded:— “ Let us trust, that, if such 
a consummation [a settlement in North Australia} 1» obtained, the 
proposers of it may not be forgotten ; and that it may he remembered, 
that tho North Australian expedition, now happily completed under 
the direction of Her Majesty’s Government, was a child of tho lioval 
G eogmpli ical Society/* * 

Tli& northern limits to ivhieh tho pm«ttiragQ of uheep can bo 
oitentkd into iMcrtropical Australia Liu bevn pointedly 
moated upon iii my last two Addresses, m certified by tho explorers 
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FjXJldsboroughs McKinley, Wilkes, and nu in emus now settler^ that it 
is unnecessary now to dwell upon the physical condilions which, in 
my opinion, hove established the somewhat unexpected fact, that sheep 
will thrive in those intoitropicat lands, who^o rich vegetation and 
conaiderable altititdo above the sea necessarily produce a more 
moist and temperate climate than exists in sea-girt lands in the same 
latitude. In t in*case, as in former vague theories respecting Central 
A frican, experience alone dispels error, and loaches ns the truth ] and, 
just as the interior desert or supposed inland sea of Australia, has 
vanished from our -speculations bufore the data accumulated with 
great toil by our bold explorers, so the dogma that sheep and cattle 
could not thrive in largo mtertmpieal portions of this great Conti¬ 
nent has, to a great extent, been set aside by the spirit and enter¬ 
prise of our daring colonists* 

In Concluding this incomplete summary of some of the chief 
geographical operations in Australia since the foundation of out 
S ociety* 1 inunt here fay that no olio of our A^-ociatejs at home has 
mure gcduloujdj noted each fresh addition to onr knowledge, in 
excellent amp, than Mr. Arrewsmitli, who, for such works and 
many other labours relating to these and other distant regions, of 
the highest yd no to all geographers, wuu justly honoured with one 
of our .Medals. 

With the progress of exploration* nearly two-thirds of Australia 
have now been either settled or partially explored, whilst tiro popu- 
kation* which, in the year 19^0, amounted only to about oQ,G00 f hits 
risen to near a million and a half of inhabitants. \\ ith establish¬ 
ments at Cape York, Yun Diemen a Gulf, and, 1 hope also soon to 
add, at the mouth of the Northern Victoria Elver, and, thanks 
to cur Admirable naval survey ora, with a mure passage laid 
down for all vossok navigating north ward;* within the barricr-lcels 
of the east coast, by Queensland to Torres Straits, this generation 
will not pass away before a brisk intercourse will be established 
between Australia and our East Indian possessions,, China, and 
Japan, 

I now see rapidly approaching, that consummation which some of 
my less sanguine friends Looked upon as a dream, when, in a former 
Address/ I said, U 1 have little doubt lhat the lime will soon come, 
when all minor difficulties will disappear before the energy of British 
colonists, in their endeavours to connect their Australian posse^- 
sione with the rich marls of the Eastern heiuiEpbers/ 

A 2 
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Asui.—In eo far els concerns Asia ami its urchipelagoBj a vast 
improvement, both as to ex tent ntid accuracy of geographical know¬ 
ledge lias taken place since the first formation of our Society, and 
-we may take credit to vmmXrm for the degree in which we have 
contributed towards it* Exclusive of wliat has been put on record 
in our rroeeedingij, the volumes of our principal publication, the 
Junrml, contain 34 memoirs on fllndiiHtan and the countries adja¬ 
cent to it north and west; 13 on the XLLndu-Chiueso countries, or 
the tropical region between the country of the Hindus and that of 
the Chinese: 12 on the Malay an Archipelago; and 11 on China. 

At our .Meetings, instructive disctiKiioug have followed the 
reading of these Papers, as well as of some contributions In our 
Frogeedings, frequently in the presence of (heir authors, parties 
PMSCmally acquainted with their subjects taking a part in them. 
The greatest number of our recorded contributions regard India 
proper, in which, ajj our own, we have a deep and almost domestic 
interest when we comuder that we have incurred the responsibility 
of governing a country’ fifteen times the extent of onr own Island^ 
with fivefold the number of their inhabitants# Since the institution 
of this Society, our acquaintance with the countries adjacent to 
Hindustan, to the north and sooth, namely, the Himalayas, Hepaol* 
Thibet, Cashmere, Cabul, and even remote Bisthara, amounts to a 
geographical revolution. The names of a few of the more pro¬ 
minent labourers in tins w ide field may be mentioned, and among 
thorn will be found Fellows and Medallists of this Society* Jn tho 
long list we find such names as those of Sir George Everest, Sir 
Andrew Waugh, the brothers Captain and Dr. Gerard, Colonel 
Einhard and Major Henry Stmchey; Colonel Strange, Colonel 
Thullliere and Captain Montgomerie. The physical geography, 
boSany, and natural history* including the phenomena of glaciers 
in this region, have been specially illustrated by the labours of such 
man as Dr, Joseph J linker and Dr. Thomson, and, above all, of 
tlio late lamented Dr. Hugh Falconer, who have been followed 
quite recently by Captain Godwin-Austen, 

Uitb regard to the Hindu-Chinese countries, although our know¬ 
ledge is still hut imperfect, the progress of our acquaintance has 
yet been very remarkabl e. On the eastern shore of the Ray of Bengal 
wo are in possession of a domain nearly equal in extent to Great 
Britain, which U under the enlightened administration of Colonel 
Fhayre. Tht* territory, with its spam population of a million, and 
which was at one time deemed a worthless acquisition, hm turned 
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out, in so fcir ft a foreign countries are concerned, the chief granary 
of India, furnishing ourselves with 3 fc OCK) t OOO cwta. of rice yearly, 
and supplying hr* moreover, with all the teak-wood indispcnt-ailo 
to tho construction of our ironclad navy. 

With respect to other Il'indri-Chineso countries—Siam, Laos, Cam¬ 
bodia, and Annin, or Cochin-China and Tonqnln—although great 
progress ban been made, still much remains for exploration in a 
field which embraces not less than 15 degrees of latitude and 10 
of longitude* The principal labourers in this quarter, and whoso 
contributtons are to be f und in our records, aro the late Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, the late M, Monhot, and Dr. H nation. In this direc¬ 
tion wo have reason to cx]-H*cf much geographical knowledge from 
the officials and colonials of the extensive conquest which the French 
have within I lie hist fow years made in Lower Cambodia* 

But it is in the great and industrious empire of China, with its 
eoinpulod population of four hundred millions, that geographical 
discovery has been most conspicrtinua. \\ hen this Society was 
founded, our accurate knowledge of it wee confined to a single 
river and port, and it now extends from the Gulf of Tonqnin to that 
of RcchTli. The Yang-tee, the greatest river of Asia, mid for navi¬ 
gation second only to tho Mississippi—superior even to it for 
irrigation—ho* boon ascended for 1800 miles ^ while at the distance 
of 800 miles from its month a groat and vain able commercial port 
has been established, with safe access to our numerous steam era, 

M’ith this extended geographical knowledge our commerce has kept 
pacoj the yearly value of our own trade with Ibo Chinese empire 
being not less than 35,00D P (MXJ(*, while that of out Indian empire 
mid colonies In of ftt least equal amount. r nso extent of nnrcom 
liexlan with China, and the progress which it has made since tho 
formation of our Society, may be judged by the ineren*e which bos 
token place in onrcoinminption of She great Chinese maple, tea, which 
amounted sinnnally, thirty five years ago, to I5O,![KKJ0,OOO lbs., and last 
year to 02,000,000 lbs, T or wra, in other terms, more thnn trebled. 

Among* (. the most distinguished of those who by scientific 
survey** have contribute! of lute years to enlarge our goo graph t ml * 

knowledge of China may be mentioned the names of Admiral 
Coll inson F Cap lain Sherard Onbom, and onr Medal Hal Major ISlafcis- 
ton, who extend I'd our acquaintance with the great Yang t so-Riiing 
to % distance of 1800 miles above its mouth; white the manners, 
customs, anti statistics of Chinn—no Iosh a |»rt of geography—have 
been illustrated by Fortune, laiurence OKphont, and Mickle. 
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In the Malayan Archipelago our political influence extends to 
but a small pod bn of its northern put, but in this geographical 
knowledge km been greatly improved. Among ernr eonntrymen* 
the principal contributors to it in this quarter who havo followed 
our distinguished Vico-Frcridciit Mr. John Crawfurd, have been Sir 
Edward Belcher. Sir Jumca Brooke, Mr. Robert Logan p Mr. St John, 
Mr a \1 iiulsor Earl, and Mr. Alfred Wallace. Through the labours 
of these zealous and Intelligent inquirers, the Malay peninsula, the 
great island of Snmntm p and the huge one of Borneo, are far better 
known to ns than they wore to tho founders of our Society* The 
V3, bio of our intercourse with these countries may bo judged by 
tho amount of the commerce wo earn' on at three small emporia, 
lying on tho Straits which separate flic southern peninsula of 
Asia from the island of Sumatra, and which last year amounted to 
JMO 0,00®, 

By far the greater portion of the Malay Archipelago, however* is 
either in possession of or subject to the influence arid control of the 
Government of tho Kether lands; and it k but bare justice to the 
Dutch to state that their active pursuit of geographical, geological, 
and other branches of scientific know ledge for the last fifty yeara 
has fully redeemed tho short-comings of the preceding centuries. 

Yet p with all these advances, much indeed remains to be accom¬ 
plished, and to those and other deakkrala I will advert in concluding 
this Address, 

Russia and her Itomdarits. —Among tho great advances made by 
geographers and travellers, I have adverted particularly 
in my previous Addresses, from as far kick m the year j 3 ^ 7 , to 
the rasoarches of M* Radde in % Eastcjn Siberia. I now loam 
from the Corapto Rendu of tho Imperial Geographical Society, 
prepared by its Secretary M. Iksobrasoff, that iho second volume 
of tho condensed work of M + Raddo km appeared* in which 
the author describe* In detail great part of the countries along tho 
frontier between Eastern Siberia and China, Commencing with 
the eastern end of the Sayan Mountains, which, lying to tho 
sonth-west of Irkutsk, const! hi eg the sepiration between the two 
empires, M. Raddo particularly dwells on the lo% T snowcapped, 
glacial mountain of Mungo Sardyk t tsurrotinded by nomadic tribes' 
and rising to the height of 11,000 French feet above the sea* This 
grand mountain had never before been properly explored, having 
escaped the notice of both Humboldt and Ritter, though, a_s the 
culminating point of tho Sayan chain, and lying immediately to the 
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north of the vast Chinese Lake of Koasagol, it is the key of the whole 
of that lofty region* and forms an admirable line uf national de¬ 
marcation. M. Tfftdde indicates clearly all the routes through these 
tin mn ini ns, by which the Chinese and Eiratians exchange com- 
uunii 1 ii'Sj the latter pacing from the frontier-pott of t Tianguiiisk. 
Thu people living on the isonth side, who keep up the trade, am 
the Dark hates and the Urionks, tributaries to China, and probably 
unknown to all Englishmen, They inhabit the sides of the vast 
Ijtko of Kassegai, which extends from the Sayan chain on the north 
to nearly due south, for a distance of 200 mites* These people* 
who arc Buddhist^, and live on the plateau of KosSogol, at 5000 
feet above the level of the sea t are entirely distinct in manners„ 
habits, language, and religion from (he Euti&taxts of Eastern Siberia* 
They are in fact of the same to ce of great herdsmen and horsemen 
as these of the vast regions of Mongolia* so well described by our 
deceased associate the traveller Atkinson,* 

It appeal's, from what M. J fad do has already written £his third 
volume will only be completed this year), that be embraces every 
Natural History subject, besides the sciences of Geography and 
Lth noldgy; and it is earnestly to lie hoped that this admirable 
work may bo translated into English or Trench ; fori already, Dr + 
iVtormnim, in his s Mittheihtngcn,* has given ns a foretaste of much 
that we may expect from this rich source of fredi knowledge. 

And here, in referenco to tho boundary between Butsia and 
China in the environs of Kossogol T it is well to be reminded that a 
hundred yearn ago the Urianln of the Lake Kossogol were not (aa 
they are now) trfbntary to China, and that at that time the Ensguius 
had an “wtrog/* or advanced post, considerably beyond their 
present frontier^ At present, an intermediate space* occupied by 
nomadcs, intervene* between tlio Russian posts on the north and 
file Chinese on the south. 

Whilst on this topic of Russian frontiers, 1 must be allowed to 
direct your attention to a partial change rucenlly made along the 
Ibissifin frontier, Irct ween their former lino and the Khan at of 
Khokand, inasmuch as T am desirous of showing that the alarm taken 
byn few of onr countrymed only, particularly those who conduct 
the press in India, in relation to this step, is entirely groundless. 
A simple! statement of the facte, and of tlio groat distance which 
separates any portion of tho new Russian boundary lino from tho 

* It Is K*rt in Iw? not^d, eIiiu if my member af eisr £ Ijrfofi flub atmii M wj4s to explorr 
lh? plader af he nhould know that the tiinuiiLiiQ m ot&l t*4KKicl«| 

from the Eontbeni, or Chine*# lid*. 
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nearest part of British India, or rather From Cashmere our tributary 
ought to cal in iheso untoward forebodings 

Let ii lie homo in mind that, long before England had any 
establishments in iho Ea^t In riles, the Russian Gzara traded 
with China and the great Khannts of Bukhara and Samarkand* 
Caravans have been passing from time immemorial through the 
nt-made Kirghiz triboa, which Imve long been eubordinale to 
Russia. Of late years, however, this mtarcenreu has been nmeh 
interfered with by parties of warlike and plundering Khokondums, 
wko T passing from the mountains, pillaged caravans, as well a» the 
Kirghiz people* along that, portion of the Ruremn frontier which 
lie* between Fort Ferovati on the River Syr Darin (anciently 
Juartea) and the great Lake Iwikul, which extends to the Chines® 
frouticr. Resolving to punish these atrocities, the Governor of 
Orenburg caused the frontier of the Cofi&afik stations to h® advanced 
from iho wtcrilc tract where the troops could not 1 m 5 maintained* to 
a more fertile tract, including the town of Tehcmkcnd, ’which was 
conquered^ and where com and grasa are in suSclent abundance 
to sustain a new line of Cossack poets between their pa4 of 
Fort Feruvtdd on the Syr Dana and the Lake of I^vk-Kiih 
This net is rimihr to the proceedings of our own Indian Govern¬ 
ments* past and provent t in reference to any lawless pillagers on 
our own frontier; but respecting it there have been great esag- 
gemtions. The new Russian boundary, after crossing the River JJL 
ruu,4 in a southerly direction towards the source of that stream, locally 
called Tckea, and thence along the ridge of the lofty Tliiiin Chin 
mountains* But whilst the Russia ilh- have no Forh: along this ad¬ 
vanced line, the Black Kirghis, who inhabit the tract, have defini¬ 
tively recognised the rule of Russia.* 

That which I particularly wish to eradicate from the mi ruin of 
my countrymen, who only look at maps of Asia on the seal® of 
perhaps TOO miles to an inch, is th® absurd idea that, operating 
fmni this, the most barren, thinly-peopled* and most remote portion 
of all bin vast empire, the Emperor of Russia has really any design 
upon British India l 


Even were it possible* which from my ncqnsdntance with the 

* Ttedtor* W nf t\w ICunJon J nrt tf IV^I 

J* B ™ tuaigtoR <iEit ® mnp of it, llm LTipifon* whilst J owe to ih* cfrhjring '# 

£ ]A ™ F™ 1 * 1 lft ± priule inj Add™, itriffd f™ „ laT**™* **n. 

?*“ "f “prei jn th« rf lb, Wiriin ™fc «*iUt 4 -Tb< 
m UratroJ AflUp traDiiiUd Lj th* bnrUicn J, ru.J H, ML-hdE. 
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steppe* of tho Kirghis T utterly deny* to move a Urge organued 
nnny across the deserts of the Oms, to tlxoee portions of C hina with 
which: the Hussion people hare long traded* it nmy l>o pwitiTely 
asserted that the invasion of British India, from any portion of this 
now Endian line to Western China* occupied by a few Cossack 
posts only, is a pure chimera, if not a physical impossibility. Sot 
only U every part of the new Khkmjlii frontier separated from the 
nearest point of our tributary Cashmere by a space cf at least 500 ini Its 
in breadth, but in that space them occur lofty, ice-clad t impassable 
mountains* the Thian Chan of Humboldt, which, ranging into the 
Mnatngh and Karakoram ehnitia* o&nfltituto the western limbs of 
the mighty Himalaya- 1 *, Never, therefore, was there so purely base- 
lefcs and visionary an apprehension of a Hubs ian Invasion of India, 
as this which bus been raised simply upon the taking up of a 
partially new lino of frontier* which our allies* in protecting their 
own tributaries* had a perfect right to establish in order to keep 
up their ancient com inimical ion with Chine, in the western extre¬ 
mity of which, at Kashgar, the site of Adolph Schlagintwoit's murder, 
they have been allowed by the treaty of Pekin to establish a 
Consul. 

After this digression, which I have made in the sincere desire 1o 
aid in thoroughly re-establishing the kindly relot Suns which happily 
existed for centuries between KttteU and England, and of which 1 
have experienced in my own person no many proofs, I revert to pure 
Geography. 

Lot mo then inform yon that, besides the admirable work of A1. 
Radde* the Geographical Society of St, Feteraburg ha# announced 
the publication of a potrographical mop of the umnidittfcmcut of 
Jdinoogsmsk, by Professor Growiack of Bcrpnt* a tiiap of the 
southern part of Eastern Siberia* and the Chinese boundary in 
those meridians, embracing I he whole riverine aval cm of the Amur 
and its tributaries* tho scuithem half of the Wins of the great 
streams* the Lena and the \enei,ssei T and also of the large inland 
of Sakhaline* on the sin a 11 and general scale of 40 verst# to tho 
inch. Md« ibis* there is a smaller map of the same regions* 
■ in the scale of 1 GO versts to an IncK Again* the historical sketch 
(in German) of tho great Siberian expedition by ftL Schmidt, 
of whose ltiipriaut geological and botanical contributions J have 
formerly spoken, will soon be illustrated by a geological map of the 
southern portion of Eastern Siberia, another map of the basins of 
the rivera Amur and fiareisi* end a third of the island of Sak- 
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haline, the pLydico-grographics] description of which is supplied by 
M. Glehno. 

^ hen wo look hock to the Condition of the geography of Rnssia 
in the year J8t0, when I fir^fc ri»itcd t]ia[ country, end consider its 
pregent advanced state, we may truly say, that the guides made in 
the quarter of a century which linn elapsed are tnoet surprising. 
At that time there was not even a reliable map of Russia in Eutopic; 
and though there were in the War*Offiee military sketch-maps of 
the distant frontiers, how different were these from the exact maps 
and descriptions which have lecn since obtained arid worked out 
by the labours of a Geographical Society f. .undid on the model of 
uot own \ At that time no railroad had been commenced, and now 
such lines of communication are Its the course of extension over 
w ide tracts of European Russia. Kay, more, the electric 1elegrnp.li 
is about to bo carried nn the one hand across Eastern Siberia and 
Mongolia to Pekin, and on the other from the mouth of the great 
River Amur north wauls along the shore of the Sea of Okutek. prosing 
by Kamchatka to Behring Straits, across which there will be no 
difficulty in establishing a submarine cable. Thence, traversing 
Russian North America and running along the shores of British 
Columbia, this gigantic line will terminate in California and the 
Uni luil States. 

It remains to he proved whether the inhospitably and intensely 
cold regions through which the lost'mentioned electric wire i« to 
be carried, may not oppose Rations obstacles to the establishment 
of such a line of telegraphy; but, if not, tho submarine distance 
to be traversed is so short that it is probable tho communication 
with America may be mere ropidlymado by laud, notwithstanding 
ihe great distance, than by crowing directly under tho wide 
Atlantic, should tho groat submarine Atlantic cable lw, aa wo nil 
hop&i Miccessfully laid. 

In relation to another frontier country of Russia, a stop l«ul been 
put to the regular intercourse between her main dominions and 
Georgiy by the fall of an enormous mass of broken rocks and ice. 
proceeding from tho glacier of Devdorak, which Res along tho 
(hmk of the lofty Krobcck Mountain high above rho valley of the 
Terek. It is by this defile that the only great military road 
and at previous periods similar {bmltnau have occurred in this 
locality. It is estimated that the present fallen muss of broken 
materials has a bulk of nine millions of cubic feet ; and by it the 
course of tho river Terek has been dried up even to VJadikan- 
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lease, for ji distance of forty versts* As it will take two j'cars to 
molt the frilU-ii blocks of ice* and to remove the stones which 
encumber the great road, traffic is now with difficulty carried on by 
patbs on the side of the huge broken mass. It nppcnrc that between 
IT^Q and lft30 there occurred six of these ehottimitiiM at intervals 
of six to fi fteen years* and that the last occurred in 1&S& 

This phenomenon is well worthy of the consideration of tho^e 
who study the operation* of glaciers* on which I dwelt at some 
length in my last year a Address For T it Is essential to distinguish 
between an occasional downfall like ibis* which in a single day 
blocks np a whole valley with ice and stones* and the regular, 
silent, and slow advance of the moraine of a glacier. And yet the 
id ass of dtibria of the one and tho other nuiy so resemble each 
other that, if tho Caucasus were an unexplored region* the traveller 
who first passed by this valley of tho Torek in a season after the 
fallen ieo had melted, leaving the loose stones only, and saw 
the distant glacier of Devdornk far above him ou his flank* might 
naturally have taken tho huge piles of broken rocks around him 
for the moraine of a former period, produced by an old gigantic 
glacier tluit hail since retreated to the Kits bock Mountain. 

I earnestly trust lliat same geologist will visit this gorge and 
report upon the phenomenon; it being of deep interest to ascertain 
if stations and groovings* similar to those produced by tho slow 
advance of a glacier-moraine, have been imprinted on the surface 
of the rocks over which this portentous mn&s of broken ice and 
stones has so suddenly been hurled* 

Even when concluding this Address* I have received another 
portion of the Compte lfendti of tlio Imperial Geographical Society* 
accompanied by a latter from its present Accomplished Secretary, M, 
Oaten Suckeu, who hu succeeded ST. BesobrasofT. Ample details, h* 
wriles to me, have been given of an expedition which took place 
lust summer, by which tho Ilivor Sungari* a vast affluent of the 
mightier Amur, vu ascended in a steamer by tho astronomer 
tJftjolfcsft* the interpreter Schichmaro* and Prince Kr&potkine. They 
ascended the river for twenty-one days* and having reached the 
city of Ghiriii* in the heart of Mandchwrim spent twelve (lays in 
returning to the Amur. Ghirin, marked on most maps as liirin- 
Oola* is Kiirrcuiided by a most fertile country s producing wheat, 
millet, maize* apples, peaches, and grapea, and is about 1050 vetfst» 
above the mouth of the Sungari. Most of tho intervening space 
m £ eonatry deprived of wood* and in which the inhabitants u*e 
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crnlj reed* And small shrubs as firewood, though, at about 700 versts 
front its month, the river flows through moon Cains which ate 
fifthly wooded. Along the lower part of the stream the population 
is comparatively insignificant, with the exception or u town of 
considerable birfor and commerce, called San-Sing. Tbs* navigation 
of this noble stream presents no obstacles, and the inhabitants ou 
its lorfaw c#t^' on a brisk commerce, and were very friendly 
to the travellers. Above Pctunlioolan, the passage uf vessels to 
Ghirin can only bo effected during seasons of floods. I quote this 
as one of the most interesting and important among the numerous 
explorations of the I imperial Geographers, as it opens out a country 
scarcely before visited except by a few French .Jesuit missionaries, 
and must afford a fine field for the commercial enterprise of tha 
inhabitants of Eastern Siberia. 

The numerous important changes which have been made in 
the position of places and the contour of the vast countries of 
Eastern Siberia,and all that portion of Asiatic Russia which borders 
Mongolia and China, will soon appear in a general map, the 
numerous and laborious researches on which it ia founded being 
mentioned in the Compte Benda of the Imperial tioographienl 
Society. Other highly important works in the great province of the 
Cattcama, and the results of surveys around and soundings in the 
Caspian Sea are also cmimorated. 

Snxth Anwnca.—Great advances have been nmdc towards a com et 
geographical knowledge of South America since (lie lahourn uf the 
Society commenced (1830). At that time the emu I* were inaccti- 
rntely laid down, the courses of Nome great rivers, notably the Beni, 
were merely guessed at on existing maps, and those of others, borides 
vast tract* of country, were entirely unvwitod. Much has since 
been effected through the labours of Fellows of this Society and 
other explorers, yet very much remains to be done. 

'line admirable surveys of King and FitzRoy, carried out chiefly 
by the last-named, were commenced in 182ii, and during ten 
years of arduous and zealous work the const of South America, 
from the River Plate to the Guayaquil River, wa* accurately laid 
down, including the Straits of Magellan and the intricate channels and 
arehi|ioh.g,.* to the westward. This work was most truly described 
by the late Mr. IV. R. Hamilton (then President of this Society, in hi» 
annual Address of 1SSD,) as without parallel in the an nab of maritime 
surveying, and as one which thenceforth would inseparably contact 
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the names of Humboldt and FitsRoy as the chief authori ties on the 
geography of South America. The Sailing Directions of the lamented 
A'hut nil FitzKoy are still, indeed, the Bole guide for the navigation 
of thosa coasts* That able and high-minded officer who, m 1 have 
before Bird, spent a largo sum out of his private fortune (for which 
ho was never remunerated) in completing the survey, also fixed the 
height of Aconcagua, one of the principal peaks of tho Andes- And 
hem I must remind yon of what I hire already said in the Obituary 
regarding tho light which was thrown upon Physical Geography, 
Natural History, and Geology, by the companion, of FitzRoy, our 
eminent AttocLito Charles Darwin, whoso works, mainly founded 
on observations in South America, form quite on epoch in the 
liiemtnro of scientific travel* 

When the Society was formed, Sir Woodbine Parish and Mr. 

I Vi i florid wore already at work in South America. To the former 
we are indebted for many valuable communications, and there are 
few who have worked so zealously in collecting geographical in¬ 
formation for the uas of Lis countrymen. On his return to England 
he joined our Society with a vast muss of geographical materials, 
collected during a long residence in tho La Plata provinces, to 
■which ho had been sent originally by Sir. Canning to obtain in¬ 
formation for tho guidance of our Government, Lot me also my 
that of the many Associates I have met with at different periods in 
our Council, no one contributed more assiduously and buecosaftiUy 
to the rise and progress of die Society than Sir Woodbine Parish. 
In the Rome Address of Mr. Hamilton, mentioned above, you will 
find a very full cnuincrarion of ttrs authorities for the maps of South 
America which Mr. Arrowsinith then undertook to construct for tho 
account of the voyage of the Ikagk and for Sir Woodbine Parish's 
own work, published about the game time* Mr. Pont land, who was 
also scut out by the same enlightened minister* Canning, surveyed 
the shores of Lake Titicaca, fixed the positions of forty stations 
astronomically between that interesting point and Cuzco, and con¬ 
tributed to our Journal a most valuable paper on the Bolivian 
Andes* 

The attention of our Society was very early turned to South 
American discovery, and one of our first acts was to grant a sum of 
1)001. for the exploration of tho interior of British Guiana, by Sir 
Robert- Schomburgk. The valuable labours of that indefatigable 
traveller extended over a period of more than eight years, com’ 
mousing from 1835* He ascended the Ever* Curcntyn, Berhiec* 
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and RB^eqiiibo to their sources, explored the interior chains of motm* 
lains in Guiana, and struck across to tho Orinoco, thus connecting 
liis positions with those of Humboldt. That great traveller eras 
stopped at Son Carlo® on the Tlio Negro, bat Bchomliiirgk descended 
this mighty affluent of the Amazon to its junction with the ftiu 
Bninco, and returned to Guiana by ascending the latter stream. 
During this remarkable journey ho made I survey of an extensive 
and previously unknown region. 

When Sehrjmbm^k was commencing hb discoveries in Guiana, 
Smyth, in IB35* ataricd from tho Andes, explored part of the courses 
of the Rivers Hualtaga and Ucayali, crossed tho Pumpa del Sacm- 
liicnto, and was the second English geographer who descended the 
mighty Amazon. He fixed several positions astronomically, and made 
valuable contributions towards a more correct knowledge of the course 
of that queen of rivers. In this field of research ho has luid several 
worthy HUecu-saorn. Wallace explored the course of tho Rio Negro 
and the previously unknown Uaup^s; Spruce surveyed the Trom- 
betas and two tributaries of the Cossiquiare, and ascended the 
almost unknown Botnbunuzu: and Bates do voted several years to an 
examination of tho main stream of tlio Amazon ug far as St Paulo, 
near tho frontier of Pom. These olwservant and intrepid explorers 
have contributed most important additions to our still very imperfect 
knowledge of the grandest rive r-iystom in the world. 

Meanwhile a vast region was virtually unknown on tho eastern 
slops of the Andos, and indeed on the plateaux themselves, and 
much srill remains to he explored. But slight progress Ims been 
made by geographers in this direction. That gallant soldier and 
enlightened statesman, General 31 iHer, explored a tract of country 
tu ihe eastward of Graft in 1&35, into which no Spaniard had ever 
penetrated. Markham, in 1953, followed in his footsteps, and traced 
the courses of some additional sources of the Puma, a great affluent 
of tho Amazon; and in i960 lio explored tho unknown southern 
part ef thy Peruvian province of Catavayiu In 1953 Colonel 
Lloyd traced the course of the River Cbimore, a tributary of the 
Madeira; and Dr. Jameson, of Quito, in 19tfl + descended the River 
Nttpo. Of late years Mr* David Forbes, the brother of the eminent 
naturalist, Edward Forbes, and himself a skilful mineralogist, has 
done valuable work in the Bolivian Andc*. particularly In rectifying 
certain omta of the late M. D'Orbigny in the general clarification 
of Urn rock formation extending from Peru to Chili, and in showing 
that the highest mountains in the chain were composed ofehty 
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Silurian reeks. Recently he hi vs also penetrated for some distance 
into the little-known region solely occupied by Indiana to tlio east 
of the Bolivian Andos. 

In the Argentine Republics, and in Chile, English travellers bwo 
laboured with some effect in the wide end interesting field first 
opened out by Sir Woodbine Parish, The undertakings of that un¬ 
tiring and I i bo ml explorer, Mr, Wheelwright, and his surveys of 
passes in the Chilian Andes, have been as welnomo to geography as 
to commercial enterprise. Mr, Mansfields charming account of the 
Gran Chaeu drew attention to another region us yet inadequately 
explored; while the scientific: labour* of Capiain Sulivan, and the 
journey* of Mr. lliuehcliffe, Consul Hutchinson, uud Mr* Hndfiehl 
(now the editor of the k Brazil and River Plate Mail/ a journal which 
difuaoa in noli now geographical information), have increased. our 
knowledge of the River Plate and its affluents. The latest researches 
of Hutchinson have been in the valley of the 8alado, an Import not 
branch of the Purami, in which ho has been aided by the enterprising 
engineer, Mr. Coghlan* one of our Fellows. One of our Foreign 
Honorary Mcmbars, Professor Buruiciatet, of Buenos Ayres, baa 
added much also to our knowledge of the interior of the Argentine 
Republic, both in his Book of Travels through the La Plata States, 
and his improved map of the same region. Whilst 1 am engaged in 
writing this Address, Captain Parish, els,, the sou of Sir Woodbine, 
who hm just returned to England, after a journey of IQOG miles up 
the Paraguay, hits brough t a copy of it new edit ion of this map for 
presentation to out* Society, on which are numerous manuscript 
notes, containing the latest information regarding the interior of 
this great region* For rui account of the researches of 31. do Moussy 
and of 31. Demomay fc s important works on these same countries, I 
must refer you to my Address of l&flL 

On tho west coast of South America Admiral Kcllctt continued 
the survey from tho Guayaquil River to Paxunni; and one or two 
portions of the Peruvian coast have been explored by English geo¬ 
graphers. Thus Markham has examined and described the valleys 
and deserts from Lima to Xosca ; Spruce has given a most complete 
and valuable account of the valleys of Fiurn and Amotape ; and 
Bollaert hm collected much geographical information respecting the 
province of Tompaca and its inexhaustible mineral wealth, 

Jn this hasty sketch it has merely been my intention to point out 
the labours of English explorers in South America since tho founda¬ 
tion of the Royal Geographical Society ; but it would not be right 
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to omit ll» equally valuable refill § of the travel* of Frenchmen, 
Italians, Gunaiins, and Americans; while the praiseworthy exertions 
of native geographers call fur special notice* Martins, Foeppig ami 
Tardy de Montmvol on the Amazon ; CWduau in Brazil* Fern, nnd 
on tho Ucayali; ilie oEkairy of the great French Surrey of the coast 
of Brazil| Herndon and Gibbon on the Amazon; Gay, Oilliaj, 
Dumeyko + Fltadit, Allan Campbell, Moesta, and Cox* in Chile ? 
D'Ofbigny in Bolivia; Oodazzi in Venezuela and New Grenada; 
You Tsehudi in Fern; and Page, and Do Mousey, in the Argen¬ 
tine Republic^ have, by their indefatigable explorations, abided moat 
important material to our knowledge of Sooth American geography. 
But this natives of South America themselves tiave not: been idle, 
and p considering the great difficulties they have had to contend 
agaiust, the boiis of those interfiling and still struggling young 
Republics have done good service to our ecicace. in New Granada 
the learned Colonel Acosta, by the construction of a valuable map, 
hm followed worthily in tho foot*top* of his great countrymun 
CiddiS. 1 also learn from himself that General Musquera, w ho has 
twice served a* President of the United Slates of Columbia, and 
who U now the representative of tboec Slates at the British Court* 
is engaged with others in bringing uUt a great work on the g< - 0 - 
graphy, history, and Ht&tLatics uf bis native country, formerly New 
Grenada* In Ecuador the work and map ^f YillnvicenGiD show that 
the sons of tho Equator are not neglecting geography* I n Fern tie 
explorations of Haituondi nnd the work and map uf Faz Sul dim form 
valuable oantributioiis to onr knowledge of that country. In Bolivia 
u complete mop of the republic lifts been constructed by Ondurzii. 
Tho Chilian Government bus initiated several exploring expeditions, 
and our Foreign Corresponding Member, Professor l'bilippi T has 
examined the desert of Atacama under its anupiotti* In the empire 
of Rntxil surveys havo been conducted under tho enlightened 
patronage and superintendence of the present Rmperor, who him 
graciously accepted the pent of one of our Honorary Member*. 
Several South American geographers are now Ouimpondiiig 
Members of she Society* and wo may confidently look forward 
to active co-operation from them in increasing our geographical 
knowledge of that groat conti cent in future years, 

Afritf *—Any TOpituifltion, however brief, of all the researches 
made upon this great Continent, since the foundation of the Geogra¬ 
phical Society, would awyll thin Address to an inordinate length- 
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for, in every one of the thirty-four volumes of our Journal, there 
are memoirs upon parts of Africa* Having in the hurt yean? Address 
endeavoured to ttUuffietit ujiuii the hurt advances which had been 
utztdOr I have on this oeoition hut few observations to offer upon 
the achievements of the prat year. Jn truth, whilst Baker in 
in the heart of the country, von dor iTeeken jmrt Marti tig from 
Zanzibar upon Jus ^elf-imposed and costly endeavour to penetrate 
into tho interior by ascending the Jub p or some adjacent river, 
and Pu Chad In advancing on tho Kirae parallel from the wait* 
our great explorer Livingstone id si ill among ns* preparing for 
a now and most extensive journey in Eastern Africa, I have* 
therefore, to dwell only upon my hoj.es. and aspirations. 

At the last Anniversary I informed yon that the Council had 
drawn up a memorandum, iu which, after enumerating the de- 
aidomt* of such an expedition, a hearty willingncisa was expressed 
to embark 100Of. in aiding such an examination of the White Nile 
as would lead to a commercial intercourse betwuen Egypt and the 
countries of the Equatorial kings visited by Speke and Grant 
Such an expedition would* it was conceived* tend edso to put an end 
to much lawless and cruel conduct of slave-traders on the banks of 
the great si ream* Tima every Geographer desirt-d to «ee tins vast 
river* which, for a distance oflfiCHJ miles above (ho cataracts, 1ms 
now a tbacka to Urn Dutch Indies and Alisa Tinne, been proved to 
be open to M cam- nu vigntion, rendered available in the improve¬ 
ment of the people* and the advancement of civilisation and com¬ 
merce* Alas E 1 regret to say that this scheme, cherished by merchants 
and philanthropists, as well a* by geographers* docs not at present 
Kooni likely tu succeed,, owing due fly to political causes* Though 
postponed, lot iLs, however* hope, that the day i* not very distant 
when the White Nile will, with the capabilities of which we have 
new become acquainted fur the find time in all history, bo rendered 
of real use to onnnucrcc and eivilbatiyn; and* at all events, let it 
lx: on record that this Society made tho first- tuuvc iu so righteous a 
cause* 

But, if this project bo suspended, there in another about to bo 
carried out* which as regards Geography Is of still higher import¬ 
ance, and must aW Ins of great value to the natives of Eastern Africa. 
After all that has been accomplished by Burton* Sijekc, and Grant* 
and with tho additions lo our know]edge now being made by Baker* 
Xon dor llecken* and Dtt Clmilhi, we may hope that* in the wide 
ImcLn around mid north of tho Equator, tlio water-system of Africa 
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will ero long "be much better known. As h bnwever, the very Urge 
region lying be I ween l he southern extremity of the Tanganyika tf 
Button find Speke» and the northern end of the Xyassa of Living¬ 
stone, hm never been t wetted by any European,, and lias only been 
imperfect ]y described by native#, I bo Council of our Society boa 
rejoiced in engaging lh-.Livingstone once more to revisit fckmlh- 
cn&lgni Africa, and determine the hidden watershed of that vast 
country. 

Refreshed and invigorated by hi* homo ^ visit, during which ho 
has prepared and is about to publish on admirable skelch of his 
Lost LLdveniiircs, to which 1 will afterwards allude* my eminent 
friend at once occupied ortr invitation; and, on an application 
being made* Earl Russo 31, in supjiorling this geographical effort, 
hen, happily, connected it with the public interest*, by appointing 
Ur. Livingstone to be H + M* Consul hi the interior of Africa j for m 
such he is accredited to all the chiefs end rulers,, with the exception 
of lho«e countries which are Hubjcotto (he King of Portugal, the King 
of Abyssinia, and the Poidm of Egypt. Whilst the Government and 
the Geographical Society unite in aiding this expedition, it is not to 
Ikj passed over without the expression of our gratitude, that Mr. 
Y unrig, one of Livingstone^ old friend^ should have advanced [{mi 
in furtherance or this great eau&e. Kor are vve to forget that Living- 
Mono himself is about to throw into the ad vent tire the ftteunbont 
the Lady Npum, which bo left at Bombay, and which, with a noble 
resolution to check the whive-trade, ho built at bis own expense, 
beenuue the atenincr sent out by the Government drew ton much 
water for the navigation of the Shird ; by which alone ho hoped the 
transport of slaves from the interior might be prevented. W hether, 
after proceeding vai Bombay to Zanzibar, be will penetrate the con- 
tincut by ascending the Roviima, as ho bus already done, or at some 
point northward of it: either route being entirely to theaorifi of the 
Portuguese boundary, (here can be little doubt that he will solve the 
problem of the true courts of the waters between his own Nyai^ 
and the Tanganyika of Burton find Speke. And if, on reaching the 
latter inland sea, he should, after accurately fixing its altitude* 
ascertain whether any great river flows from it to the west,—and 
still more if he can further determine tho disputed question of 
whether any waters do or do not escape from its north end to feed 
the White Nile—he will have so added to bis grand previous 
labours m to have won a first place among tbo African travellers 
of ibis Ago and of oil former periods. 


rhm 


Africa, 

Whilst von dor Dcekon m entering East Africa jusd south of sho 
Equator, Do Chaillu has boldly started on tho same parallel to reach 
the interior fn iu hlu qld station on the Ifiver Fernand Vaz* south of 
Caps Lopes, The so! f-roli ftnes and courage of ih is esplorer cannot Iks 
too much admired* for he is now travelling quite nlnne* nnd assisted 
only by a few natives from tlio coast, who are to continue with 
him. Ho U wending hie way with uni a ringle friend or European 
companion, and trusting for tho transport of his largo stock of goods* 
provisions, medicines, together with philosophical and photographio 
instruments, to tho various tribes he may meet with. Knowing, 
as I do, that these preparations have Ihcen accomplished by spend¬ 
ing all the little fortune acquired by the sale of his first book, I 
can not sufficiently admire the energy of my absent friend, and his 
entire devotion to the mute of African travel ln his last letter to mo, 
written on the point of departure from the coast, ho bogged mo not to 
bo uneasy about him for a year or two - fur, whether ho may or limy 
not dhoover the sources or upper Affluent of an}’ of the westdlowlng 
si reams, he is imbued with the idea that from the same region home 
great affluents of iho _\ ilc p such a* the Luta Nrigo, may also flow, 
and, if ko b he hopes to descend Jheir strcams k and reap pear in the 
civilised world by reaching and passing down the Nile itself Let 
me hero say that nothing can bettor lostlfyto the honest ambition of 
Dn Clmilhi to ho serviceable to eveiy branch of Science! than that, 
during hisiflay at Feruand Yaz + where he was detained till ho Could 
receive a renewed supply of those snstnimcuts which wore lost when 
lio disembarked, he hoa contrived to send home to tho Brilidi Museum 
a vast number of well-selected objects of Natural History, which, on 
the authority of Professor Owen and Mr. .1, E, Gray, I hav-o to 
Announce are of the highest value. As SL Du ("hullo has rendered 
himself a photographer, us well as an aslronomi cal observer—advan¬ 
tage * he did not possess in his first journey—we are sura, if his 
life t)o spared, to reap a rich harvest on his return; and so let us 
wish him God-speed by the way E In boldness of conception 
nothing in tho amtaU of African research has surpassed bii present 
project. 

Turning from tho Southern and Equatorial countries: to North 
Africa* we have hud great satisfaction in witnessing how much 
original work hm been accomplished by tho travels of Gerhard 
Eohlfs > a native of Bremen, towards tho expenses of whoso journey 
onr Society contributed 5(31 At very small cost, and in a compara¬ 
tively brief period, this zealous young Gorman hut penetrated tho 
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interior of Africa from tfio side of Marbcoo m £ir as I he ouiue of 
Tnat* and thence crowing the G reat Atlas, reached Tripoli by way 
of Ghadames, He has now f after a brief visit jo his native land* 
and consigning Ida jotimal^ to Dr, Peterman n, to be published in 
the ‘Gcograpbiache Mitthutlmgeix/ again proceeded to Tripoli, 
with a view to another journey mm as the Sahara, during which bo 
hopes to penetrate as far as Tiinbaotuu 


Nets PuhSmafiom , — -Having been unable* owing to many duties, to 
read find digest ihe con tent a of various works 1 tearing Upon geogra¬ 
phical science which have appeared during the last year, 1 will now 
only refer to four publications, which have deeply interested me. 
The first of these works, in reference to date, ia Uuit of the ardent 
and observant Hungarian traveller, M. Ydiuhdry, who, at oar biat 
nice ling of (ho post summer, gave us the first sketch of hia travels 
through Centre 1 Asia, in the character of a Mahamcdnn Dervisle 
N o person, who was then present + can forget the effect he produced 
upon us when be relaied hii raey and lively story t and explained 
to na the obstacles he bad to overcome in traversing the Khuminis 
of Khiva and Bukhara to Samarkand.* Sir Henry Itawlmson, 
who lias eo intimate an acquaintance with Asiatics, when speaking 
in praise of ihese ad vent a res of Yambery* justly told you f that 
there was not one European in a thousand (I would almost say 
in ten thousand) who could sucow&fully pass as a holy man 
through three years of probation among bigoted Aiahomadans. 
The materials he had collected, and which were then only briefly 
alluded to, letvo since been formed into a highly interesting and 
attractive volume? and I earnestly hope for the honour of my 
countrymen that this work will Imve a much larger ml o than it h m 
yet mot with. We must ever recollect that AL VAuh&j went 
through the appalling lU'flicuHics and dangers, which, beset Inn toil- 
sonic path, from a pore love of ihe science of language, and in ibo 
hop* of tracing ibe root of his native Magyar tongue. Since be 
came among us he has so endeared himself fo oa hy his agree* 
able conversation, and has so charmed many a society with bis 
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sparkling anoedoteMhnt wo arc no longer surprised that lie could 
pass unscathed through the d&forfc of the Oxnj*, or obtain the 
marked notice of a great Khan amid tho palaces of Samarkand. 
Justly* tbareforo, has the Council acted in awarding a rccompcime 
to this bold traveller* wlio* as I have already wvd, might have 
obtained a Gold Medal at my hundcf, if, as n holy Dervish, ho 
hod not been interdicted from practising what would be considered 
the s+ black art Sa among Makomcdans—the taking of any of those 
observations which Geographers require. 

Tho * Travels and lie searches in the Island of Crete, 1 by 
Captain T s A. B, Sprat t, id a work which w ill rivet the attention 

and enrich tho minds of various readers, whether they be antiquaries 
and scholars, or geographers and men of other sciences. Well may 
E have spoken elsewhere* in this Address, of that highly instructed 
branch of the 1 loyal Navy, tbo Surveyors; for here we see pro¬ 
duced by one of them a masterly illustration of the physical geo¬ 
graphy* geology* archeology f natural history, and scenery of tho 
diversified inland of Crete* In bis accurate nautical chart, giving 
the outlines of the land, and the soundings around this broken 
and deeplydudcTited inland* aw rrten in the geological maps published 
in these volumes, the author clearly suslatns, by data exposed 
along tho shores of Crete, the law laid down by Do &iussiiix i on 
the sun|hern side of tho maritime Alps, that the highlit and 
steepest parts of a coast are always flanked by tho deepest waters. 
Detailing- the geological fitmeturo uf the island, from tho older rocks 
which rise to tho summit uf Mount Ida to tho moat recent deposits 
on tho sea .shore* Captain Sprat t adduces physical evidences to 
prove that consulomblo elevations of iho island* as seen in many 
places, have token place w Si bin the historic period. This ig demon¬ 
strated by the marks uf the old sea-1 oral, made when the sea 
covered the ancient port of Thnlasarun* which baa Wen raised up 
and Constitutes dry laud* In this way the impoltance of geological 
knowledge to guide arehieologists is demonstrated ; for out uraocmtu 
explains to us the changed form and outlines of old porta and cities* 
in a way which his produce asors t however learned, could not have 
applied, for want of geolughjal knowledge* Tills work must indeed 
be warmly welcomed by all comparative geographers; and if that 
great scholar* our deceased associate Leake, were still among m t ho 
would be the first to eulogise it. 

When wo consid&r the severe nautical duties which have been 
performed by Captain Spratt* and know that ho is the ufiber, whu, 
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oslled ttway frum peaetfiiljjcHiplific efforts* so distinguished bingulf 
afterwords in the kite wfllfj by boldly smd acoiirhteiv dotcni]5niug 
the sounding* along tho coasts of the Crimea And under the enemy 1 ** 
batteries in Kmhnm, thus leading in our fleet to net with effect, we 
coJHiot too much admire tho many fine fpiulitiebi which are com¬ 
bined in this gallant sranrati* Let mo any, m a geologist, that no 
poition of these most interesting volumes has mom sincerely 
gratified tuo t than the manner in which tbo author enuoeieto* and 
identifier himself with the views and observation* of that profound 
naturalist Edward Forbes h who was for some time his companion. 
We must never forget, that, without the deepest* wound inga and 
dredgings conducted by Captain Spruit, we ah on Id never have 
obtained the grand views of Ed ward Forbes on the subuiai iue eoucs 
inhabited by different classes of animals, which catablbhcd an 
entirely new pbase in the inductive masoning of geologists, who* 
after all, are but physical geographers * of former conditions of the 
earthV ti-iirfaca* 

Another work to which I specially invite your attention (and I 
have already alluded to it in my observatiomi upi>n Africa), i» one 
akmt to be issued by Ur, Livingstone* under the title of * Tbo 
Zambezi and its 1 ributarluM, 1 and to the pages of whiuh 1 have bad 
nccc^a, Suppressing as much as possible the details of travel, and 
condensing into a single volume a narrative of his labours since we 
vrihbed him God speed at our great festival in 18513, and of bis 
me thud of overcoming the many difficulties he had to encounter. bo 
indicates how, by ascending the Shite, that great affluent of the 
Zambesi, he m&dfe, what I have no hesitation la saying, was the 
greatest; ami most praise worth y effort ever attempted to atop 
the dava-tradc in the interior of Africa. Thus* the great and im¬ 
portant fact which is recorded in this book is, that thy author was 
the firs* person who really tnicked the slave-trade of Eastern Africa 
to its central source- lie nest sncce^fully showed that aw Ills own 
gryat L«ko Nytusa, and its affluent the Shin*, have for 400 miles in 
the interior, a direction from north to south, or parallel to tho 
Gomt, so a small steamer* being established on these Inland waters, 
might efieclUEtlly protect all the central ami western regions from 
the devastation and cruel forays uf the Arab traders, to which 
they are now export!, Then, how can we too much commend the 
warm-hearted and zealous Consul, who, finding that a smaller 
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uteamer than the (1ov L mmont had provided hitu wlih could alone 
effect 'this great g«>od* ordered* at hi* own expense, the Latty Nyasxa 
to be constructed. I have dwelt before now with deep interest ou 
the llii ceding efforts ho made: tu haves this vessel transported over 
the long Murchison Cataracts, extending northward* from the 
Zambesi ; and assuredly if the territory hud been adjacent to one of 
our colonics* or subjec t to British in fie unco „ the original scheme 
of iny eminent friend* of nipping the slave-trade in the bud p would 
have 1>ecn completely successful. 

In this volume, beside* narrating the political obstacle* opposed 
to hi* effort** Livingstone describe* the capacity for transport in the 
ZaEuben,* Shir^+ end Hovtnan rivers, the capabilities of the boil, 
the nature of the elimaks with graphic sketches of the habits of 
the people over wide and varied tract*, W hen it is eta ted p that 
the volume also embraces clear and woll-ponncd descriptions by his 
brother* Charles Living* tone, and contains mim of the observations 
made by the accomplished man ml 1st of the expedition* Hr. Kirk, 
besides numerous geo logical and geographical data accumulated on 
the hunks of the Zambesi by tlio lamented young Kichnid Thornton, 
enough is wud to ensure for the work a welcome and grateful recep¬ 
tion by the public. 

A very original work, and, what Li uncommon in such subjects, a 
very lively and attractive one, has just appeared under the siriking 
title of 'Frost and Finest which under the first of those names 
uftmls, by numerous illusiratiotkS* a strong support to my own 
glacial creed. 

Nearly thirty years have elapsed since I expressed my belief as 
a geologist, that large portions of Britain were under the sea during 
a funner glacial period when great icebergs, moved by dominant 
Arctic currents, carried great blocks and the Northern drift, lodging 
them at different altitude# on the sea-bottom of a sea, one portion of 
which flowed through the undent channel to which J gave the pre¬ 
historic name of the Strait* of Malvern,| I also then believed that, 
exehipiEve of the countries in which it could be shown that luiid- 
ghiciops bad existed or now exist* and where unquestionably they 
bad produced, and are producing* strise upon the surface of the rock* 
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over which those bod ies of ice descend, similar markings and 
polishings innst have been produced on a still wider and more 
extensive scale when huge Icebergs, floating away from terrestrial 
glaciers to great distances, wore arrested m they passed over lands 
which worts tiulimurinc, and grated along the then bottom of the 
ocoam This view was siiW^Ueotlv extended in some detail by 
observations which I made in Scandinavia, lings in, and Nor them 
Germany,* and in InM year + s Address I endeavoured to prove 
that, as regards the strict ism and polishing of rook aiirfricaa and 
the translation of large erratic blocks, precisely similar effects had 
resulted from the marine transport of ice s as by terrestrial glaciers. 

But to return to 4 Frost and Fire/ Parsing by the author's 
graphic descriptions by pen and pencil of the different effects pro¬ 
duced in juxta-positioii In Iceland, where the accretions to tho 
surface by volcanic action and tho power of reproved sc cam in 
upheaving the land are in such fine contrast to the effects of denu¬ 
dation, I will now advert only to the icy branch of the great subject 
handled by Sir. John Campbell. 

The main points of the glacial theory which he puts forward aro 
shortly the+o,—Aw tho Arctic current now flows from north-east to 
south-we At, for reasons which ho 1 llu* trades by various ingenious 
diagrams and contrivances, and a* it bow passes burn Spilzbcrgen 
to Cap a Farewell, and theme along the coast* of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, into th^ Atlantic, jurying heavy icebergs to led. 

Iff - and scraping rocks with them while lifting and dropping 
stones by the advance of coast-ice, so, as he argues, former Arctic 
currents bearing heavy ice-floats must have flowed from north east 
to smith-west, ever tduco the general climate of the world and dis¬ 
tribution of sea near the poles were in anything like their present 
conditions. 

A* a glacial per toil now exht-n in Greoiihmd, m a gh.ciftl period, 
he thinks, existed In Seanilhriviaand in Britain, when portions only 
of those lands were above water, tind while the m\ was open to an 
Arctic current He tries to prove that such Arctic current laden 
with ice flowed over Lapland, down the Baltic, and ever the British 
Isles f at a ccrn|jurativety Into period ; and he argues that the glacial 
period in Britain probably ended when certain land* had *> risen ns 
to lum tho cold stream with ita climate Westward, and m transfer 
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the glacial period of Sc&ndimivia to Greenland. Ho endeavours to 
show in detail that atria better preserved than many sculptures of 
the historic period h exist on the tops of isolated hills 2000 feet high, 
in Connemara, Ireland, and on wntlTslidbi and passes in \\ a les, iscot- 
lond, Scandinavia, Lapland, and in America, and that these high 
marks have directions which support liis theory* ITe ha* taken rnh- 
bings from these rocks, mo of which is given on the binding of hi* 
Wk. The author imagines shat water would move ns air moves, and 
for the same reasons ; and that denudation by ocean‘Currents ought 
to give a definite pattern, carved by those tools on nichs. Trees bent 
by prevailing winds have similar bearings in wide distracts on both 
tides of the Atlantic ; ansi m have many large systems of mountains 
and hollows which are attributed to denudation. He thinks that 
ocean-cumnta and climates similar to thobe which now exist, but 
differing in peril ton, am sufficient to account for some icc-marka 
which no ordinary glacier could possibly have made, namely, striaj 
running horizontally along IrilUsidca, and over high points, is« 
they do in Ireland and elsewhere. At the same time, he is fully 
acquainted with the ofleets of the action of glaciers on rucks, and 
illustrates hia views by ebsunctoiLstao sketches; whilst, in citing 
mi morons data in support of his view', ho denies that existing rivers 
have pna/rW great valley a or deep rock-basins ; and thus his 
observations ore quite in kamony with the conclusions given in 
my last year T s 1 Address/ 

Visiting Libnuhir hist summer, the an thorn, views were strongly 
confirmed by what he there saw of the action of floating coast-ice ; 
and in reference to the vast region of North America, ho adopts 
the opmiuti I bnvy long entertained, that the chief striation of its 
ruck* and ihe distribution of northern block* over eo immense an 
area was produced when (ho country lay under the waters, rather 
than adopt what ecom* to mo an exlravagant hypothesis* that in 
former times a vast glacier extended from the North Pole to Georgia 
in the Southern division of the United States, or over much inuro 
than the half of the northern hemisphere; to say nothing of the 
non-existenee of any lofty mountains on the north, from which Mich 
a monster glacier could have been pro pulled from north to south 
and hftvo passed over higher binds in it* southern progress. As 
tunny general readers will doubtless l>o gratified in peril dug the 
telling anecdote* roluhd by tha author — whether derived from 
new in his own native Highlands, or from Lapland, Norway, tbu 
Alps, the Mediterranean* or North America — so I also believe that 
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geologists and physical geographers will find in tlic work k Fh*t 
iirnl Fire 1 a fund of original thought, which must act a* cl stimulus 
to thy production of many moat important results. 


Rjjirijttwji,-—Having now adverted to many of the lending geo¬ 
graphical advances umdo lby our countrymen so nee the urighj of this 
Society, let me say that great as these atejut have been t they still 
loavo coiiiitWf iinvki tod fields for the researches of ourselves and 
successors. 

T linu s although a very Inigo portion of Australia lia* in com- 
jiju-fliivcly few ymm been more or less explored, yet we know 
that the spaces which lie between the rooted taken by various tra¬ 
vellers in the interior of that continent nro of vast width, and that an 
enormous region entirely unknown separates the colonic* of South 
anil West Australia, whildL a large portion of the north coast, with 
if* fine hay a and headlands, had tstill lo be surveyed and occupied 

In North America much stout work remain* to occupy for tunny a 
year the moat ardent explorers* Fur, although a great deal has been 
done by the enterprising travidlera and geographers of tho United 
Stated, and that the great territory of the Hudson Bay Company 
lias boon m2 much and so well examined the days of Mackenzie, 
wo have recently to how a zealous young English jn.bteiinm 
and h[s companion* could bring tu u$ fresh knowledge respecting 
the western side uf (he 1 Lucky Mountains and 11 portion of British 
Columbia. 

As to South America, wo obtained pnxi&s oven nt mar last luct t- 
ing hut one, of the imperfect Mqn linUmco we poi^eds of bn* 
pornmt parte of Now Granada, now styled the United States of 
Columbia, Mr, Laurence Oliphant. indeed, recalled our atteuti- .n to 
the often-disputed question os to the beat and most fiauribk passage 
for ships or by rail across the Central American iatbimtH, ami 
mado us regret that in the very parallel where the Atlantic and 
TaciSc approach nearest each other there, L *. between the 
R™ BayaiLOH and Mmidinga Bay, no European bad traversed lira 
intervening short space of 15 miles, f If wy east our eye on the 
map, and take the works of Humboldt and others in hand, wo 
shall then sec what great henna have to be filled 111 on either sidu 
of the Andes, und what a prodigiously large portion uf the interior of 
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Bmail. \m Plata. and FaUgmim, are stiSI virgin fields. One of those 
desiderata iu. I rejoice to siy* about to Ixs supplied, particularly 
as respects Natural History exploration. My em incut friend l*ro- 
feasor Agnesi z. at the bead of a well-tcrgAoifcod expedition sent forth 
by the city of Boston, and encouraged by our Honorary Member 
tiio enlightened Emperor of Brazil* is about to wend (lie Kiver 
Amazon and its upper tributary the Hitsdlnga, and I hence to cross 
the Andes to Lima. Itetunung to the cord ill em and examining the 
environs of the lofty lake of Titicaca. Agassiz will recur to a line of 
research in which ho was much distinguished m former yearn, and 
will endeavour to truce the lowest limit* of the old glaciers of 
the Andes which heis led to believe mm t have ex is led iu earlier 
times, hut of which no traveller has ns yet discovered a truce, 
11 Living paiidled himself on this point, he will return by following 
the course of the Madeira. a great affluent of the Amazon, 

Looking to the wide spaces in the interior of Brazil, which are as 
yot occupied by a watered population of Indians only, wa may natu¬ 
rally expect that our enterprising Medallist Captain Burton, who is 
about to proceed to Santos us Her Majesty's Consul, may, under the 
jMitronuge of Lb e Emperor of Brazil, bo enabled to gather for ns many 
good additions to cur present stock of know 1 ledge respecting those 
extensive odd 11 tries. hi New GmiiLLda we want accurate dc^cldp - 
lions of the cordilleras, while the great plains and mighty rivers 
to dm eastward have not been traversed ftinoe the days of the 
sciircheni for El Dorado. Ti ro same may be said of Ecuador, Pent* 
and Bolivia* The Purus and other grand affluent* of <hu Amazon 
are still practically untatffwn. In Suiiihem Brazil, and especially 
in the tjran Choc a, wide tracts of country await exploration. In 
fact there arc many thousand* of square miles in South America 
lbut are almost us little known now as when the Spanish con¬ 
querors Bret landed iu the New World, 

if wu turn to Asia, even that seat of the oldest civiliantieua 
praw^nta to the eye of the geographer ay many f^iro vnf-x^niiw ay 
Australia, Africa, and Anieriefi„ 

In the huge empire of China and its dependencies what mtnn/ruus 
journeys must yet he made to test the value of the recitals of Klup 
ruth and other Chinese scholara respecriug regions which have nut 
Wen visited by Europeans since tlui days of Marco M&, except by 
lino and Gubct, whose works however interesting in other respects 
have faUed in affording any sound gougrapbieil knowledge. 

Among tho undcscribcd iraete dependent upon China is. for 
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example, tlie groat penmnida of the Korea lying helwcen China 
proper and Japan. Extending over 10* of latitude {from 33* to 43* 
north h*t.), this temperate country, kuowrn to be the seat of rich mines* 
ranch agricultural produce nud certain bhiuches of □inmifucture, baa 
hitherto been tw completely abut out from Europe ns Japan was until 
recently. Our Atimcinte, Captain Allen Young, so admired for Lis 
Arctic services. Las led tho way in suggesting the desirableness of 
opening out a commercial intercourse with the capital of the Korea. 
Iwice coiHjuered by the Japanese, the Koreans arc now tributary to 
China; ingots, furs, and other articles being annually tent as tribute 
to I'ekin, with which capital they nl.w keep up a tiade in carts w Inch 
Lrssvel round the head of iho great gulf of Leotung,* 

Now, iiuLstBueh us European and A men con Governments have 
established commercial relations with the Chinese on the olio hand 


and with the Japanese on the other, it seems si most curtain, that 
with such a tempting intermediate prize stretched out before them, 
mid along the coasts of which they are constantly sailing, fapceu* 
lativo marine ns and adventurers will ere long obtain the means of 
trading with this new kud of pro mho. As, however, the current 
of public opinion ici this country, differing widely as it docs from 
tlmt which prevailed in the days of Queen Elizabeth, is strongly 
opposed to any attempt being made to open forcibly new marts 
fur trade, I apprehend that our Government would bo under the 
necessity of dlhoonioging any isolated efforts of individuals which 
might lead to political difficulties in the far Ernst. At the *mno 
tinio thero cm bo little doubt that any strung nation, not Imbued 
^vith such scruples, may easily compel the Ki-uans to open their 
country and listen to pleaa which no mere diplomacy nor private 
endeavours could possibly bring about. Ah soon, then, os this 
opening {h made, geographer* w ill have a grand new field Tor their 
research!*, and they will verify or modify the stories which have 
ken told us of tin? populous towns* rich preduotioua, large navigable 
streams* and varied scenery of a peninsula as large as Great Britain ! 

With regard 1o other parts of Aik 1 tuny first point fo X bW 
Guinea and hero express my thanks to Sir Charles KjoLdsou for 
having specially called the attention of rarCotined to the iaiporstinto 
of extending a survey of the aocwible parle of this almost uu- 
klL,,W]L ! lUl1 ’ b'm "■ i r 1 L :ai a few horn*’ sail of the nurtli-cas!eru 
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promontory of Australia* This large island fit.relches from the 
Equator to be t ween the Blh and tub degrees of south latitude, 
p omoCa o C a length of 1400 tniles, with an area twice that of the 
Brjaitth Island*. Yet m looking over our volumes I discover but 
three notices respecting New Guinea Ttao first of those is a 
short notice, by the late Admiral WFtshinghm, of wiifit tliu Dutch 
had been doing, and admitting that wo qnrsielves had done nothing 
since tho time of Dampierj since then, however, our surveying 
vessels the A7y, under Captain Blackwood, and the Ihittk'*nake f 
xiiider Captain Owen Stanley, have surveyed largo portions of tho 
coast. The second notice i* by Mr. Macgillivray, the nntnmli^t of 
Captain Stanley's expedition ( and ihe hist by Mr. Alfred Wallace. 

The Dutch have been more enterprising than ourselves for 
between ihe years 182ft and 1835 they sent three different expe¬ 
ditions to New Guinea, which surveyed some portions uf its little- 
known south-western coast, on which they made unsuccessful 
at tempi & to form settlements, being baffled by the insalubrity of its 
climate. The mm of our present knowledge of Now Guinea is, that 
it is sparsely inhabited by stalwart negro savages, in a lower oon- 
d it ton than tho hunting tril^&R of North America; that, with some 
exceptions, it is clothed with u primeval forest, and that in hs 
interior there exists a high mountain range, nppuied to he of 
sttch elevation ns to l>e snow-dad throughout the year. Its north* 
western peninsula produces ornamental feathers and tho true 
nromEvtie nutmegs, once so esteemed but uow so neglected. Of 
the mineral products of Now Guinea we know nothing; but the 
(survey of a coast which extends over some three thousand mile#, 
even if we should be tnuilo tq penetrate far into the inferior, well 
deserves tho consideration of Geographers, to say nothing of the 
commercial advantages which may follow* 

Tim next neglected country to which I would call your attention is 
the great group of tho Philippine^ ooxudfittng, according to Spanish 
estimate, uf 40l> inhabited Uiuda, one of which is one-half larger 
than Ireland, and the whole containing (exclusive of mountain 
negroes) a population of thu Malayan nice* amounting to 5,000,000, 
tolerably civilised and converted to Christianity. Concerning this 
mighty archipelago of the Philippines, which is within a couple of 
days' Ktearning of China, of five days 1 steaming of our own settle¬ 
ments, and with which, exclusive of tho Indian trade, wo carry 
on a direct commerce of the annual value of above two millions and 
a half, there is not a single paper in our records. 


cl«i> Sir ItouEnim I. Mu lien isos'# Addrtu. 

Finally, the empire of Japan remains for interior exploration, wi|h 
i(* computed 30,000,DOT of people, the nawt ingc-nuntH and indusrrionx 
or all ilia nations of Asia next to I ho Chinese. Our direct commerce 
with Japan in already of the value of a million and a half, the 
Japanese export* consisting chiefly of tea end silk,—coni nudities 
which the Japanese never exported before, and which must, there- 
fore, be considered as the offspring of (hair newly-stimulated 
industry. Jrespecting this great country there ere but two Papers 
in our records, one by our Consul at Hakodate, the port of iho 
liurbiiroits island of Yedo, and one by our distiuguiahed Associate, 
Sir Jlniherford Aicoclc, now happily for onr science and the public 
weal, promoted to the Chinese Embassy. 

Looking next to Arabia. Jot- mo remind yon that it is only a year 
ago since we obtained a first glimpse of the nature and condition of 
the interior and its Wahabee inhabitants, through (Ko adventurous 
journey of Gifford Paigravo, Here, again, w e have still very much to 
learn; for, alas! we must confess that, with all cur modem means 
and appliances, we are even now le-s acquaint!*) with this huge 
peninsula than were tho ancients in the time of their great geographer 
Ptolemy. 

I had indeed the aalthfaelion of recently announcing to the Society, 
thnt this defect will in all probability bo s^n, in one essential 
respect, removed by the enterprise of t’eluuel I'elly. our Political 
Resident at Bwhire, in the Persian Gulf, who not lung ago visited 
and described parts of (ho coast of Persia, including the perl# of 
Lin gab and IS under Ahlm.-s. arid tho remarkable saliferous island 
Kishm. Travelling openly, as an accredited British envoy, 
Colonel Pelly has taken with him into Arabia instrument* to fix geo 
graphical positions, and men of science * to develop* the geological 
structure, as well a» the living fauna and flora, of the great centm [ 
region around Itiadh, tho capital of tbo Wahabis. This in an 
enter prim worthy of our warmest commendation; for it has been 
undertaken by this enterprising public servant in consequence of his 
reading enr ‘ l l ^£>eeedinga, , and learning fnm Ihem (hat we attached 
the highest importance lo the acquisition of this very knowledge. 

Then in Central Asia—albeit many of our countrymen who have 
issued from flindostAn have done very much to dear awny obscu- 
Titles, wo are. I regret to say, still waiting for the grand map on 
which, thanks to the energy and ability of a British Ambassador, 
tho features of n broad band of country between Turkey and Persia 
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hnvo been fur the first time laid down.* Without reverting to the 
(roots between Jfu^in and Mongolia before n 111 tiled to. there nro 
countries of unmoored dimvnrioua over which no Geographer hm 
ram md. 

I was, indeed, in hopes, as I stated at the last Anniversary, 
that, through the ability and learning of the eminent e&hokr and 
orientalist who 1 then thought would bo chosen to fill the diair 
after this occasion, your Attention would bo directed to fresh fields 
of exploration in the East. And although Sir Henry Kawlinstm 
cannot, I regret to say, undertake the duties of a President, I trtiwt 
that, as one of our Yieo-Prosidoiits, he will so influence his old 
colleagues in the Govern men! of India, as to induce them to enuso 
an exploration to be made of the groat unknown region between 
Tlm&wtau find China, which is watered by the mighty River Bur- 
hampouter. This project has already been much supported, and wm 
about to be undertaken, when, through the apprehension of engender¬ 
ing political embroilment, it was abandoned* Considering, however, 
the peaceful relation* which now cxi^t between our country, the 
Cct&dial Empire, anrl Japni, let us hope that this now lino of 
intercourse may bo opened, and that, instead of weakening, it may 
strengthen oar alliance with those remote countries. 

In Hum adverting to some of iho laska whieb remain to be per¬ 
formed by Geographers in Asia, I may remark, that, notwith¬ 
standing all I ho labours of that vigorosts veteran explorer and 
ready writer, my valued friend John Craw fa rd, and of the sound 
natafslkt Wallace, I have already uhown that abundance of rids 
materials remain to be gn 8 tiered in the Indian and llahvvan Archi¬ 
pelago before we become thoroughly acquainted with the physical 
geography, geology, botany, ethnology, and meteorology of those 
highly diversified iahuadB which range from Timor to the i Philip¬ 
pines. The kist-naentionpd group, indeed, as 1 have already men- 
tiooed, is really little better known now than it was when dis¬ 
covered by the Spaniard** 

In Africa, notwithstanding the efforts of our countrymen and 

* Tbs |ikhJuc|Iw of lh\i in4f> u aaeutUlj due te the vigwaiia an,3 daa iutrac* 
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the researches of other nations, there are enormous tracts, as jm 
all know* to which the* first approaches arc now about to be made 
by Livingstone, Du Chnillu, and Walker,* a# well as by the spirited 
German explorer diaries von der DeckciL. The peruhal of the 
excellent volume which Livingstone is just about to italic, with 
the asrihtance tif hi a brother Charley and ihe naiural history details 
and descriptions of Dr. Kirk H mid the geology of the lamented 
young Thornton, still leave the indisputable fact* that after nil 
these praiseworthy efforts there arc adll large unknown regions 
in Southern Africa. 

Considering the doubts and uncertainties which still prevail 
respecting the true watersheds of Central and Southern Africa* 1 
pniposed T ft* I have already atated, last year, to our Council iliat wo' 
should endeavour to remove these obscurities by promoting an oxpe- 
di lion up [ he Whito Ki1 e. Ceri ai n jiolitleal cir ca imstances, howe ver, 
acem I e render il but too ceil sin that the ardent desire of G eogmphurH 
and philanthropists to have the region below and above Gendohom 
properly opened out an a highway of commerce a mrurt for the present 
bo postponed. Until some slop is put to tho misconduct of traders 
on the White ISile In pillaging and making slaves of the natives* 
m hope can ho entertained of realising our anticipations 

What we have now to hypo for is* that ihe vigorous Samuel Baker 
shall Imve been enabled to work out in the interior and determine 
one great feature of the geographical problem which Speke ami 
Grant believed they had solved. When last heard of p Mr. Hiker 
wils at UnyorOj and we most earnestly hope that he may have 
been enabled to mill® the question sis to the fiouthemmoat origin 
of I he waters flowing westward of tho Upper Kilo of Spoke and 
Grant, which descend from the elevated plateau in which the great 
Lake Victoria Nyanzu lics.f If, through Lie researches, the waters 
flowing into tho Luta Kzige of Speke, as well a* those of Ihe river 
Kitangulc, are found to rise in the mountains seen by him to the 
west of Karagwo, one of the ultimate tributaries of the Kilo (far 
there may ba many) will hive been followed lo its source. And if 
those mountains really range iu an unbroken form from coat to 
west, a$ represented in tho map of Spoke, tho suggestion which has 

* St* J^tci ef Catuidl a\ R. G. S, for rui nreounl -erf th* journey of 51 r. 
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been mooted of the possibility of tho Whito $iio being fed turn 
tho Lake Tanganyika will fall to tho ground. 

In the mcsm time, howevor+ it Lils been deemed highly desirable 
to endeavour to determine the watershed of Central Africa by an 
examination, in Qm first place, of iho region lying between the Lake 
t\yoririi of Livingstone and tho Tanganyika of Burton and Speke, 
by sending u well-considered expedition to that part of Africa. 
The Council,, therefore, willingly agreed to a proposal of my own, 
that the tried and #ucco**ful traveller Livingstone slum Id bo tho 
leader of such a survey * * On this occasion my friend will not have 
tho dibiidvantage, which attached to him in Iris last travels, of 
being bamperod by other duties than them with which Her 
Majesty's Government may intrust him in a mission to tho 
independent native chiefs who live to tho north of the Rovmnb 
Elver, and coDsoquently bevoiyl any il i strict over which tho Portu¬ 
guese Government claim authority.* In addition to his efforts 
us a Geographer, ho will at the same timo bo paving the way 
for tho introduction of hoc ini improvements among tho natives, 
by the promotion of fair barter and commerce, to tho exclusion 
of the trade in slaves, and than will act as a pioneer in removing 
those obstablcs which at present render the travelling of Christian 
missionaries into those wild and savage tracts, with which thuy 
are wholly unacquainted, not only a hopeless enterprise, but 
olio which is fraught with disaster ami profit lews mu fieri tig* >io 
one feels more Btrungly than the honest and long-tried Livingstone, 
that ilio introduction of a kindly intercourse through legitirnato 
tmdcfc und the establishment of confidence on the part of lho 
natives, must bo the forerunner of all efibris to convert tho un¬ 
tutored negro to Christianity* That i'hrihluui minions may moat 
profitably lie extended into the interior from any settled British 
colony is, indeed, moat true; and we can have no betior proof of 
this than the greet success of the venerable Moffat to the north of 
the Capo Colony. Eut such success could scarcely have been antioi- 
pnted from a Church of England mission to the Portuguese territory 
on the east coast of Africa to which Livingstone recently bent frig 
steps, and m which few persons, except one so acdmiatizid as 
himself, would be likely to succeed or indeed to survive. 

In this new enterprise, Livingstone will first determine whether 

* Tile Hiyal G«igniphii.‘ftl fttiul? hiUrFlij; h\k-H the k-aj ifi FTWiWinVeidilaijr Ulb EjjwO itikhlf k 
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3iis own Lake N'yassa receives any waters £rotu the north, and next 
whether the Lake; Tanganyika is fed by rivers coming from (be sooth. 
Ho will then fix accurately the elevation of the Tanganyika, and, 
oxamining its western aide, will ascertain to what extent waters 
flow into or out of it, and, if paerible, ho will further settle tho 
great question of whether any waters may flow northwards from the 
Tanganyika towards the Nile, as suggested by Beko and Findlay, 
whu*e views liave been recently adopted by Burton; or, on the other 
hand, ho will decide if this lake is subtended on the north by lofty 
mountain*, as drawn upon the earlier map of Speke. 

Nothing short of actual exploration can determine those questions; 
for, it must be admitted that, though there is a space of about 
miles between tho Tanganyika and the Nyais**, yet, if it 
oven be the fact that the former lake is a few hundred feet above 
Gondokuro, it is just possible that Urn waters should flow north¬ 
wards frw«, Tanganyika, provided there be «n intervening low 
country to the west of the menu tains neon by Speke and Grant. 
Geographers well know that some of the mightiest streams rise at 
very lew altitudes. Thus, the Volga, which rises in the Valdai 
Hills at the low height of 550 feet above (he sea, is a fine flowing 
river for a length of 2700 miles, and drain* an area of 400.000 
square miles before it falls into the Caspian Sea; and thus it ia 
possible that die Tanganyika may be shown to lie one of the main 
ieedi-ra of the .Nile, and, if so, we shall have to admit that we were 
too hasty in our condmdmm of last year reacting what was culled 
tht mures of tho Nile, albeit that no Geographer attached to that 
term the idea of a fountain or river-head, but simply that the Lake 
Victoria Kyanxa was, ax wo Supposed, dm great water-bum of the 
mighty atraam, 

Such, doubtless, was tho leading idea of Speko; and if he claimed 
too much in assorting hi* belief that Ihe Victoria Nyanm was in 
that sense eh, source of ihe Nile, the conclusion on h» part was 
very natural, «*Ing Iliat this body of water was so much higher 
that, the low and far distant Tanganyika, and that be had observed 
lofty mountains to the north of tho latter." 


* Jlfcrotly Sigrar ML™ pal|L4vnt a [.atnj.liErt at CoMintimnJ,,, h,. Jadlm. 
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In taking leave of the consideration of the unsolved African 
problem*, let ns not forget the resolute and feelf-posse^cd conduct 
of Du ChnilliL, who, having cKhamrtcd oil the means he had ac¬ 
quired by tho sale of his striking work on the Gorilla region in 
Biting out a new expedition* Inut actually proceeded from Fernand 
Vaz into the heart of Equatorial Africa without one European com¬ 
panion—resolved to find some of the head waters of tho Congo or of 
the Nile. ]f ho should he m fortunate as to fall in with the latter, 
and should follow them to where the mighty stream becomes navi¬ 
gable, ami so descend to tho Mediterranean, he will have performed 
a fi at which will place him in the first rank of African explorers. 
Among tho desiderata tm tho eastern ride of Africa* I must not omit 
* to notice tho in teres Ling Bold of research which is offered to tho 
gpfigmpher, geologist, and naturalist in Madagascar. At our last 
meeting ■ attention was called to our imperfect acquaintance with 
this huge, rich, and diversified island in which our missionaries, jmd 
pariicTilarly Air. Ellis, have so signally distinguished themselves by 
introducing a written language and by, inculcating Christian doc- 
trines Wo may indeed rely on the ability of Dr, Mdlcf, quo of the 
companions of Livingstone, the newly-appointed Vice-Consul at 
Antananarivo, who Ik about to proceed thither to make such obfcerva- 
tii ms as will improve the map of the island* made many years ago 
by Arrowsmhh + At the same time I may remind you that in the 
twentieth volume of our Journal you will find a small map of the 
island by Colonel Lloyd and Mr, Corby, and aim an abstract of 
all lho manuscripts, books, and papers mpoding Madagascar Col¬ 
lected during the long possession of Mauritius by the French, as 
rondo by our Associate, Mr. W* J. Ilamiltumt 

l need not dwell at any length upon the subject which has oflato 
so deeply engrossed your thoughts, and wp discussed at three of your 
evening meetings—thcdespriEchufun expeditton to determine the real 
physical character of that great area of the Arctic region which lies 
around the Norik Pole* It Inns indeed, been a source nf the siEcereat 
grutificaHon to myself to see how the project, Mulled by our Moiety, 

frlproriM in rcfrivBetf ti> thi* tiTir^Shr, for I kaurw Eoe little of bhs wcsrk% mi a. (1*^- 
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hjwsltoen supported by the Ttoynl, Linn eon, Geological, Ethnological, 
and ollwr Societies, To toko n lead in Mich a causa ns this, and t<« 
bo tLi.) Hidjr which has striven to carry it out by an appeal to tho 
Government of our country, is at onco nn evidence of tho high 
jMsitiuti to which our Society lias attained. Deeply indebted to 
L'aptuin SLorard Osborn fir originating this proposal, and for the 
energy and ability with which he supported his own line of research, 
or that of proceeding, by a slodging-party, from vessels to be stationed 
in Smith Sound, by which the north-western flunk of Greenland 
would be defined, wo have also to record our obligations to ] >r. 
t etc nmii u for his advocacy of I lie search being made by pursuing 
the direct maritime route towards tho North Polo from Spitsbergen. 
Your Council, seeing advantages in both schemes, would be too , 
happy if, in the cause of science, each of them conld bo put into 
execution. Hut if one only cun be obtained, we uiunt leave it to our 
ruler* to make tho selection. At the same time tot us bo just, nnd 
saj that, if tho plan of Shoranl Osborn bo curried out, it is to iho 
energy and spirit of an American citizen, Mr. II. Grimmll, and 
the devotion of that chivalrous explorer Dr. Kane, that we owe our 
first acquaintance with tho coasts of Smith Sound and the tracts 
north of it which nro to be the route of the proposed expedition. 

Among valid reasons offered by tho Councils of other scientific 
Societies, I specially direct your attention to the able appeal „f ,} 1£S 
Naturalist* made by tho Linnean Society, as printed iu cmr l Fro- 
coeding*; ’* and I would also remind yea of the words sjiohen to 
us in this imil by General iiabiuo. tho [‘resident of the lfoyal .Society 
ami himself the companion of Party in his memorable voyage* both 
hr the Parry Intends and licyond Spitsbergen. In earnestly sup. 
porting the project, ho told you “that it woe not to l*j supposed 
in the present day, when tho interest in geographical and in all 
the other physical sciences h/w so much increased, that so large iV 

portion of the globe, lying nliuot* st our hands, should reuuir 
unexj'iloi'fcd .* 7 

It must also be highly satisfactory to the Fellows of this Society 
to be informed tluit a project, which Inis been bo heartily approved 
by them and (be other sciouiifie Societies of the metropolis, lias Uien 
applauded by foreign men of science, who arc thoroughly com 
potent to appreciate the diflicnlties to be overcome in Arctic 
navigation. Desirous of ascertaining the opinion of that eminent 


* ViJ. If. Kq, if + 
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Biisninn chc 11 lima vf gator and Arctic explorer, Ad mi ml Lutke + now 
President of the Jmpeiiul Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg* 
I begged him to Uj our project before the body over which 
lie presided. In this way a commit ice of distinguished philoso¬ 
phers.,* all of them great travellers, drew up a report, which 
was cordially approved by tile Imperial Acsulouiy, m eumniiiBicaUd 
to me by the Perpetual Secretary, accompanied by a most unocm- 
r^igtisg letter from the President luoutelf, who assured me that the 
Imperial Geographical Society and the Presidem, the Grand Buko 
Constantine, also warmly approve the project Admiring tlic efforts 
wo are making to obtain a North Polur Expedition, and thus adtl 
1o the feme of former British and American f exploits, and eulogising 
tlie u- ible efforts by Ui5m country in tho t&nrdh after Franklin, thy 
Imperial Academy points out what p Indeed, 1 Wo myself previously 
indicated* that all our energies wore at thnt (into so directed among 
frozen channels between numerous large inlands, as of necessity 
to prevent the examination of the regieii around the North Pole, 
wbieh, judging from various cireomslnures, is in all probability 
largely occupied by water, and, if m, loss cold and more 
MWftibla than the region around the magnetic pole. Seeing 

* This CouimlEteo fonikted efM>I. Itaer, lletmmcn, KuofThr, aad Zzvhth. 

f No Hiiie who lias fmjutohjd the iuonajj* of nor gwitt* raji fail to know 
»nli Wkai sibrcTlij Wid «amiiti the North American txp**djiiou, .fiitrf om hy 
Me TL Gnwwtl of Nuw ^Iirlf, ami w hi-roiiralEr eoinmaiidri.1 h T Dr. Kaisr, has 
invariably Wa reccij-iM^d by British aeognLphrrt fn* tui uwu Addrm of 
1 ar " 1«1 tn refflll attoalimi io tbi» fact, from haring mdin 
™ rvt * T * r k \KTrtihig Poflt h of the EUh Mays criticism under the head of 
Arctic ExpLapljoii," in which llie alitor point! out in Cnpu Sh^ra^i 

italuni ialtflsinn iti slit filling oal of lift? Grihbdl rapoiliiiocL Now, I fori cor- 
turn that thy galiflbt friend Bimply mnut to impress npoia others the idea with 
which lie IE thoroughly IHbUod* that nothing t*hurt of a thoroughly fibihBUmtini 
tpvireramEnt fXpodiLiop, orpr^ly liitud ou< fur the purpoM and Bupplkd for 
W T™ year# with provuion*, can ensure comph-ir *u «mss m a Arde etiler- 
priiv. Ai the «4me time I regret [hat, in forcibly iLliutmiinir tliat view, hia 
Jum^jShoBMhave btuu thought to rriliciia rhi- iMeicuoirs &f the cxtk'ditioa 
fitM Out hy Mr, Grin Del I, If pc won* who hav* doubt* on thi* subject Junl 
obiLjt reu nil ibac-CapC. Gsboru mad Ob the occasion, tJw> would m IhaE he fuijv 
npprori&[« i [he vtobtwtu exertion* nude by Dr. Ku# midor tiupami Mi*L dill* 
™™<* I h*vo before Mated that our hlmmicn vcw the firtt loopou out Smith 
™ 1 ^Ff 1 * Gw *«dy prints acconm of Hay« ( sutwnwit 
leEurhutae exueilitioEj aEoap ihc wwt sidb of Siniih Somul hai buL iufit rvnehod 
njf. hint [ ]r*rn 1 Il'l| Ehe inUnpid voyager wrul. coaKidemUy further jiLH-ih 
Uwathvoxtitmv pomt iwbd by oaty of Dr, KstwV parlk^- he aEuo penotrai^l 
Tor link's auto Orwoland to eX^nihE iho inUrior UeLieriufl 

frnm the p^-ssurt of trv thal hi- had neirly ri-aclifit the Dbrthem ntd of Green* 
lawd, DMtlltm that the wmem or Grkiudl Laud fibect Ihe j-n»t PUliT Oceans 
Jlii Dr. IfjWrtl twloogi Ehv crwSilof Srgt pnimiug oui the reoate toward* the 
recmmraendi^S hy bhomnl Osboru, nod i r-ejoired in rending the concludjnc imra- 
^rao i i|f ihe artidr_ referred lo^ in which a Btirriog apiKwl is made Ao^enmoB 
Jo Iw Ilt^i ]ii rewhmg th^ North Pole frein ihoso high latimdv* which it ib 
L heir glory in havt attained.— it L .¥., June 5, isejj. 
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that Eiijliml ha* si ffswly accomplished so witch in Arctic ex¬ 
ploration, tho Imperial Academy fed, like ourselves, that our 
country should not yield to any other nation the glory of deter¬ 
mining this groat geographical problem. Tho Academicians of 
Jtuaam conclude by expressing their belief in tho force of the 
sentiment to which our Council has given utterance, that this 
survey, in addition to keeping up the spirit of adventure in our 
navy, will be the host possible preparation for the future explora¬ 
tion of those Antarctic lands, on which, in 1882, the transit of 
^ vniis over the son can alone be observed with accuracy. 

Fortified by such powerful support, 1 have, on tho part of the 
Council, appealed to the Firet Lord of tho Admiralty and tier 
Majesty's Government, enumerating tho advantages to be derived 
a North Polar expedition, and at the same time have trans¬ 
mitted copies of all the various supporting documents from other 
Societies, together with the reports of our own discussions, in tho 
earnest hope that the numerous and powerful reason# assigned may 
bring about a successful issue. 

If, after all; wo should fail in obtaining our request, we shall 
enjoy the satisfaction of having been sustained by the science of 
Europe, and of having been opposed by those poison*, only 0 f this 
great maritime (sumtry who see no merit in any advancement of 
knowledge, if it does not curly with it political or monetary profit. 
Leaving, then, a more enlightened posterity to judge our motives, 
wo may rely confidently on their verdict being given in favour 
of the efforts wo have made to bring about the solution of this grand 
geegraphiod problem. 

I liavo thus endeavoured to present to you an outline—meet im¬ 
perfect, indeed of Homo of the main discover]an with which this 
Society has been connected during more than a third of ihc present 
century, and also to sketch in a broad manner the many labours 
which have yet to bo performed by ourselves and our successors. 
In following out this plan I have already extended this discourse, to 
such full limits, that I may hav© exhausted your patience, without 
touching upon many subjects of the highest interest, particularly 
as to the progress of oar science in other conn tries. The con¬ 
sideration of these topics must therefore be deferred to (mother 
occasion. It now only remains for me to thank you heartily- for 
the friendly support you have tendered to me during the naa j 
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vears I have had the honour of presiding over yon. Such pruofo of 
your good opinion and esteem, OB well as that signal honour of 
liiiTing been named a** your representative in the Hoyo! Charter 
which cons ti lutes us a body corporate, have penetrated mo with 
feelings of the warmest gratitude. 

At the host anniversary I distinctly stated that I should he under 
the neoe«ity of resigning the chair at the clou of the session ; for 
I could not, at my time of life, calculate on Iteing able to continue 
to discharge my duties to you. in addition to official service and 
other calls upon my lime* Besides, 1 eonpcientimmly thought that 
I should tender you the best service by inducing yon to select a 
younger man than mywetf; and in this spirit not only was the 
arrangement made, but the very paragraphs in the Address were 
written, in which the merits of mv intended successor, Sir IJetuy 
J!awLinsen 1 were indicated, when that eminent scholar and explorer, 
to my surprise and regret, found it impossible to undertake the duty. 
In litis difficulty, my friends tto strongly urged me to continue to 
servo that I have consented to complete my biennial tone of 
office j and I have now only to assure you, gentlemen, that if you 
should re-elect me T 1 will make a last effort during the ensuing 
year to promote the best iutoiostu of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 


P.S, Since this Address vu nml r Lieut.-Colonel Felly,, H.M, Poli¬ 
tical Resident aL Bas}ure t who has been alluded to (p* el exit. ) T hruf 
arrived in London. At our next meeting ho will give ns a sketch 
of his recent important journey from Eowuit, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, to Itiadh, the capital of the \Vahnbeea where lit’ waa 
well received by the Jmnturu He returned to the Persian Gulf by 
an entirely different route through El Alts® to Gkeir. Colonel 
Felly and Ids associates have made many astronomical observations 
by night, unseen by the natives, fixing the latitude and longitude 
of places; Unis contributing the first accurate data we have obtained 
respecting the geography of the interior of Arabia, Having also 
collected specimens of tha rocks and wild phmta of this north- 
Ciistem region, they have added data of great vidua to the original 
sketch of Inner Arabia, communicated to us in outline la*t seEstou 
by Mr, W* Gifford I^lgmvu, 

This lust-mentioned traveller hm just issued his completer 


* 
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wQrk ii inter thy title of 1 Journey and Jtesidencc In Central ami 
Astern Arabiaand after a rapid perusal I oati Commend It he 
ft graphic «wd attractive account of the habits and life of the 
A rnbinTi.H, from the wild Bedouins of the desert bordering op 
S yria, and these of the territory of Djcbol Showier, and of the 
strict Waimbcc MiriiommedniiK who inhabit the powerful kingdom 
of Kejcd, Traveling a.** a Christian physician of Syria, Air. Fal- 
grava necessarily had intercourse wilh a great variety of charadera, 
whoso [raut rarities ho describes with great point; whilst hia 
sketches of the fmUx res and statistics' of tho countries Jic pusses 
through, including the coasts of Oman, and the details of hits fifty 
days residency in BiadJi, the capital of Jiejed, prove him to bo a 
in Oat skilful wmd-po inter. For, although there is not a pictorial 
sketch in his two volumes, no reader euii perlite them without 
obtaining a new and clear insight into she present condition of a 
country never visited by any European writer of modern times 
until Mr. Pwlgrave made his bold anti suycej&fuJ journey. 

NUe on the Bwadtlfiti of Euma am! North m Thrhitan .— A rtsumv of 
lhe progress of Geographical Science, during thy past ymr in 
would bo incomplete without a reference to ihy very im¬ 
portant materials relating to the Geography of the Trams-Hi and 
TranE-Clm regions, which have boon placed at the dlgpotud of tho 
Imperial Geographical Society p by iho military authorities at St. 
PotettbiUg, The now materials, which I take from iho last 
4 €ouipte Hcudu + of tho Imjmrial Geographical Society, received 
Niuoe the Anniversary, consist of a manuscript imp, compile by 
Colonel Pol to nttski on the scale of 40 verats to an inch, of the 
southern portion of tiio Kirghiz Stepjie, or that extent of country 
which comprises the soulb-westera portion of the territory of thy 
Orenburg Kiighim or Little llurdy, the eoulhcm portion of ihe 
territory of the Siberian Kirgbkes or Middle Horde, tho Great 
Kirghiz Horde, and the northern part of Western Turkestan or tho 
northern portions of the Rimma ts of Khokuiid, Bukhara, and RhUm, 
CplIecGvely known under the name of the Tumn. This extent of 
country is partly eynBorminou* with the extreme south-castem 
angle of the Kmrian empire, and, in comcijiioneo of the Enankn 
military expeditions of last year, hits attracted considerable public 
inn:ntLou. In the map just mentioned am, for the fir*t time, incor^ 
pointed all the results of the Eussiim explorations undertaken during 
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Uao lost few years ; unfurtunntely their results have hidierto exited 
in tin Elated form, and aro to a great extent unknown to llm hc\m- 
tiik world. 

Many astronomical points have been fixed along the course of the 
%T>IhLm* and on the Chinese frontier* which will servo as a true 
basis for a map of this region, Tho astronomical position of the 
whole of lho above-mentioned country, and particularly that of 
Western Turkestan and of the K haunt of K link and, must be consider- 
ably changed* Many points must be transferred to groat distances 
buih in lalitude and in longitude. The mountains forming the 
western brunch of the Tbkn-t'han,, or Celestial 1 fringe, form tlie pie- 
vailiiigorogmjibiKil feature* of the region ; these mountains stretch 
from east to west from Issykdeul, around which lake they bond, to 
the lower course of the Syr-Daria, and were formerly known under 
the vague mono of the Emu-tan Jkinge. AIL the mountains of the 
ThumChnn system may be divided, into three groups: namely* the 
Keatchi - A1 a tari , the Aluxuudrofski, and the Enziknrt Kangc*. 
ITau Ken tebi-Ala tail i tango consists of two parallel chain* which 
gird the northern shore of Issyk-kul; they aro separated (to the east 
of Isayk-kul) from tiro ThUn-CLiau by the Santaah Toes. Their 
extreme elevation is 1 4,000 feet. From this group secondary 
chain* of mountains extend to the north-we#t T Mid form the water- 
parting between the IE and Chiu Tho second grump—the Alexon- 
drofskj l fringe or Kirghisum ALitan—the summit* of which aro 
covered with eternal snows, unites w ish tho find or KintehiAktau 
gn>up near the western extremity of I^iko Issyk-kul, at the TWhu 
dufilo ; from thence it stretches in a straight lino to tho westward, 
reaching Anlicta, und eopontmg tho river Clin from tho river 
Talus. Its greatest elevation is 15,000 feet To the west of this 
riitige, a chain of hills extends as far as iho Syr-Dario* and a parallel 
chain runs to Ojulck, both forming, as it were, a continuation of tha 
Alexondrofski Itangc. Their elevation docs not exceed 5000 or 
G000 feet, and to them properly belunga ilio name of Kam-tnu 
which has been incorrectly applied to tho whole mountainous 
system of this country. The third and last group—tho Knzikurt 
Ihuigo—is situated to tho south of tho Aloxandrofski, front which it 
is separated by the basin of the Tuhuf, and apparently forms a con¬ 
tinuation of tho main branch of the Tlimn-lTiaii, which bends round 
the southern shore of Issyk-kuh and fill* the territories of Khokniid 
wi(h i-ln. southern ramificniioiui. The disposition of these chains 
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ulso determines tins local water-system, tli« principal basins of which 
arc those of tho Chti and of the Syr-lXaiia. Those two ri vers divide 
the region lute two pans, into the country of the Clift and the 
vfdtcy of the Syr*Daria T both running pamlltl to each other. The 
valley of the Syr-Dam extends in a smtums lino from tho south' 
west to the north west, the river Chn running in the same direc¬ 
tion. Both basins correnponding with the distribution of the 
mountain-chains, become contracted towards the east, near Jrayk- 
tul, where tho abevetuentioned ramifications of the Thbm-t 'hnu 
converge. It must also be observed that the prevailing direction of 
the mountain-chains, both here and in all the mountainous puts 
of Central Asia is to the north east. More precise data hate been 
acquired respecting the Chn, particularly with regard to its sources, 
and its relation to late Iiuyt-kiil, out of which it does not flow, but 
with which it is connected by its upper affluent, tho Ktitemaldy, 
The basin of the Syr-Dam along it* middle course lias been minutely 
and successfully examined by Admiral Butakof, who lately commu¬ 
nicated to the Imperial Geographical Society tho general results 
of his labours and of his explorations between tho Port PerofskI 
and Baililr-Tugai. After tho military expedition of 18C2 the 
greater portion of the Kirghises, who reamed beyond I ho Chn 
crossed over to the Rnssi an ski e. The KbokandmnjC with the object 
of retaining the Khirghisca in subjection, had erected a greet number 
of forte or kttrgana in the steppe. The principal of these wore 
Pishpck, Merkd, Auli^ta, and Suaok Auliftn, situated on the 
Talas, lietwecn the valley of the Chu and the chain of mountains 
which stretches from Twyk-kul westward, occupies an important 
potadem, at it stands on the great commercial highway which runs 
fiom Taabkend aud Tuifesta* towards Verov*, Kuldjo, and Semi 
palatinsk. This mu to is followed by the caravans of Central Ann 
when proceeding to Ku*®ia and Chinn. On a branch of this route 
which lends direct freiu Khokundund Tashkend in a north-westerly 
direction to the point of junction of the routes of Orenburg, Troitsk 
end l fa, stands the town of Turkestan, which, no less then Anliita' 
is impirlant in commercial reflects, ami contains the most revered 
edifice in all Kbokand—that of tho mosque elected over the tomb of 
Axr*fc Sultan. 


Joftif 30fA-^Just as this Address is abont to be finally printed off 
the gratifying intelligence has lawn received, through (he 1’oreigii 
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Office, that Mr. Samuel B;tkcr has returned to Khartum, having 
made the important disco wry of a second great late, whence the 
Nile iasuea, and which ho hm named H Albert Xyanza,” Judging 
freni the hititudc (2° ll r n>) given in a very brief telegram, I have 
little doubt that ths* lake is the Ltrta Nzigo heard of by Spoke, and 
who enjoined Mr + Baker to explore it when the travellers parted at 
tioDdokoro* 
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II*ake TattvfamfikcL, Ptofemtf'e IFestmt Lake-Ucterreir of 
the Nile. By llicilABD F, JIcrtux, Medallist lui.s. 

Xcraiber U r 18-54. 


* <1- k "mF hit A Ajptr.'jfi.ras TT^t r^oipiiiot dm 

*pidpW trrtra 'Pcrtrrfj: . , r pafAinqur . , . the >.i|iwr Ac &ff &p o N^cy 

—JW., lib. i. eh, L r 


I iiE following pngrg contain a notice, purely Geographical, of a 

E r 14 The I ppor Baste of the Nile, from Inspection and 
nation” by Dipt J- II Speke, r,ru;.s. T published in the 
4 Journal of the lioyul Geographical Society/ voL xxxiiL, 1303L 
Tlti- gad event which cast a doom over our meetings at the nuiiia- 
raMu Bath Meeting of the British Association in 1804* precluded 
tiic possibility of my catering into any questions of a private ora 
personal nature. On tints contrary* I would here publicly acknow¬ 
ledge my recognition of bis many noble nualitics, courage, energy, 
and perseverance^ but I cannot accept big u settlement" of me 
Nile, There are five objections to deriving tile true Nile from 
the supposed Victoria Xyanjta, 

1. 1 he difference of the levels in the upper and the lower part 
of the lake, 1 

* 2 f Hie Mweraogo River rising from bilk in the middle of the 
lake, 

■I Tbe road through the lake, 

4. J lie inundation of the southern part of the lake for 13 miles* 
when the low northern shore is never flooded. 

0. The swelling or the lake during dm dry period of tbe Nile, 

mid vice rrrfu. 
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It nmy, however, be observed in limine, that whilst refusing to 
accept tbe present “ settlement +h of the .Great Problem 1 in no 
wUe propose to settle the question myself. Tills must be left to 
time* 

******* 

Hie intelligence lately brought home by I>r. Livingstone anil 
bis scientific co-openitor. Or. Kirk, throws a remarkable light 
upon a hitherto dnrk question. It verifies in a striking way a 
detail of Ptolomemn grograpfay, until now either ignored or 
uncounted for by an error of copyist* I allude to the northern 
drainage of the Tanganyika Lake, and to the southern limit 
of the great Nilotic husin, as far us the latter is at present 
known. 

In a letter from Dr. Livingstone, read at the meeting of the 
Boyal Geographical Society, June IS, I3G4, occurs this highly 
interesting stuUunciif;— 


u With reu?inl to the existence of * rm-r flowing into tbo northern 

end of J^yaaMi from Ttaganyiku, Dr* Livingntono wai am»i by all ilm 
nativesor whom he inquired that there wna on such •trwun, but llat I wo 
mnull river h alone enter th* take from i bo north. Tho mncsitrag stmrumi met 
with m thin Journey (vit, the hit fo 1063 ) flowing from tbs west seem to 
warrant the cnncUudon that no daw of wDiur from Tam^ujyika is necessary 
to scoo-mt for tin j gjiist depth of the (Nymsai) lake and ihu perennial tiow of 
the Skin?/* 


Dr, Kirk, who makes the Xya^a Water 200 miles long by 
15 to GO broad, suited, from personal ataervatiuiL at the same 
meetings* 

11 As to a river coming in from the norths the only ones we beard of wens 
twn small oma; ono trained hi a generic way the Revn* whieh limply ievsiis 
* river p T and the other* which ihuy Ascribe as a small river coming in from 
a TEHinb.” 

Since that time. Dr, Kirk kindly placed in ioy hands, with per- 
mteaion to publidSf the following valuable note 


+ 'TTie wrioti bstwwti the Kyass ul arid Tan-anyibi [jik« being a* vet 
tmraplored. our knowledge af the raJkn&U julraUilizi* these waters bmtm* *A 
■otnfl interest in jcnidiiig ns to a dilution of the veied question m to ihrir 
conticmity or lliar «]omtbh. On the former i#paSt!oa thu Tanganyika 
mttiit bdun- to the Zamlxisi hydrographic badd, otherwhw it will pasT to the 
Uuo^* ur tltcs Nile. 

41 Whim tho Tanganyika waa discovered, ji colkction of it* tfeUg wan forttxd 
by UurLuii ^ Khz utmo lias topB done oa the shore.* of tin- Nyaaaaby 
luymdh Ik-tWi-ii titra there u tie cotunmnity of specie*, while both contain 
many new for nit 

a Among those from l be Wpasm is one of n type for ibe first time observed 


* My ymt to ibp Hapidiaftta Congo llivcr fa Annul and September, Igna* 
emmneed melhat the nffthrBUIeni or amitffir fork of that gmt riv.-r fn*ui 

“ equatorial lake quite unratmrcted with ll» Tta*anjjki. Al this moment \t 
way hjivo been viritsd by iny unterpriiioj fricad Paul du ClmillEu 








Burton - on Lake Tanganyika. $ 

in Africa, tefac Iwceand HaruUoroo it coukl net easily i* overtook*] «m it 
pnteot b the Tanganyika, ' 

“Oct '1« other hand, Capb Burton’s ccJlectkn nwciai one allied to 11 
n;«cie» common tm the Mle, am] unknown on the Xyaasi. This tu-ours mv 
°1'| ,1 'Y? ,i,at ““ wwnmuiticadoi] ixirts betw«m tbs two waters. 1 

. »■■"» hn ; >w thftt the fish or the Nyaasn Uk« a™ peculiar to itself, 
nn»J differ from iWrvf thu Lower Skiru, it* onthdag stream, which is isolated 
from tlw upper i*irt hv a furmi<Uble series of fails and rapid#. Of the U at 

lvaEin^rta? ^•se” 1 '” U *"**”* otlcfl,ri “ *W4 gwgrajifdeal question nit^lat 

-The wife distribution or Uitmilt ami plants over IWieal Africa is its 
alrono cent wit to Uie very tool and peculiar nature of the Lina of its "resit 
E-TCdJj' Wiiivr Iaem* 

u (Signal) J. Kiuk." 

Sir. Livingstone personally favoured me with details concerning 
a weed from which the aeeolents of the Nyassa extract their sab 
rhat great trwelJcr wrote 11 1 thought that 1 had a specimen of 
tho plant which floats arfiore at Lake Njmsb, and from which the 
natines obtain a salt used in, cooking, but I cannot find it When 
chewed ns taste is distinctly salt. If so used in Lake Tanganyika, 
if may account for the freshness, though 1 confess I feel more in- 
dined to the theory of an outlet still unknown.* This remarkable 
Incus trine production U wanting to the Tanganyika water, and its 
adjacent tribes are obliged to transport the condiment from various 
diggings lying at considerable distances. Hr. Kirk has thus 
explained the matter:— 

“ UmliMTtflinltTijr now ytmr question, I may Jiltwnpf a reply. 

Joe weed gathered and burned, whose iudns era m a relish to food fur 
ltu> Ayaiua natives, it the Pofamop&wi patinak n* of Lium-ox. With tlih 

84"!? IS"®®? "*4 Krlmiw lUxWentally, of I \dumtiu tpiniii*, 

W «e°i * U * ™ tfl Myerlmnwn xhi* iWI. 

1 , , i* ’'“"hod nt Hill mill end of the Xyassn, and carried tin ite western 

2??.“ ■*!“' *• was "ftJT u[. tho western shore, nod at a disiauco 

iroin any salt-washings where 1 saw the teed oalieufocl, 

M (Signed) J. Kiftfi" 

Thus, k is evident that there is no connection between the 
I tt tiffany ikn and the Nynsat reservoirs. What, then, ] would 
I-Xe^' ^ Cco!ltLS ^ Ie ilJJ pIu 9 water from the Tanganyika 

]u company with the lamented Capt. Speke 1 explored, in 
Tehmary, 1858, that great burin since identified by Mr. Hog g 
«ith die “Zambre ” or “Zmnbore” of old geographer.* \V e 
dwelt on its eastern borders till May 25, visiting (April 2ti) 
l vira, our^farthest nortlierly point, about Id or 12 miles from the 
end of th e lake. There my hopes of discovering the Nile Sources 

W? ‘ 0n mKa D,d y *l I “ of Africa in which tli,. Central 
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were rudely dashed to the ground, Receiving a visit from Ine 
three stalwart soils of the local sultan. Manila, tlic subject uf 
the mysterious stream which all my informants, Arab as well as 
African, had made to issue from the Tanganyika, and which For 
months we had looked upon as the Western Head'Stream of the 
Nile, was at anon brought forward. All dtdind (probably 
falsely) that they had visited it: all asserted that the litisizi Utter 
enter* into, instead of flowing from, the Tanganyika. I felt sick 
at heart, J lie African’* account of stream-direct inn is often 
diametTicallv opposed to fact: seldom the Arab's. In this point 
1 differ totally from Capt Speke, Hut cor unruly crew uf Wujiji 
Savages would not sillier us to remain at Uvira, much less to 

E enetrat® northwards. We were therefore compelled to return 
urriedly, and thus, a* I hare related (’ Lake Regions of 
Centra] Africa, 1 vol. ii. p. Ilf), the problem was fated to remain 
a mystery.* 

Respecting the Southern Tanganyika, the Arabs of Ranch, who 
have frequently mid in large parties visited the lands uf the 
Marungu lying at the extremity which faces Nvussil, positively 
informed me (lor. cit. p, l&Sj that the “ lfunangwa or M airmail 
iliver, which drains tlie southern countries towards the Tau- 
ganyika, equals the Mala^araa for eastern feeder of that lake) in 
volume mid all agreed in making it an influent, not an effluent. 
Had there been an important stream in tliat direction, the colony 
of Arab merchants which fur several years has inhabited Lugenda 
or Usenda.t capita! of the Cazeinbc, lying to the south-we-1 of the 
Tanganyika Lake, would soon hare found their wav northward* 
The same consideration renders Mr. (Jooley’s confipsion of three 
lakes^ into one a moral impossibility. Like a navigable river in 
Arabia, stich a waterway, tSlXI miles in length, would have tillered 
the state of the whole African hiterior- 

Refliming b) Kngknd in liny, 1859, [ found geographers 
UTIwilling to believe that a reservoir, 250 or 300 miles long, bv 
;td or 40 broad, and situated (it a considerable altitude ii? the 
African zone of aim us t constant rain, can maintain its level with¬ 
out efflux. Moreover, they argued that the frostiness uf the 
water would under normal circumstances prove the escape of 
saline substances washed down by tributaries from the area of 
drainage. 

Die 'Journal of the Koval Geographical Society’(vol, x*x. 

* t fltrtioefly i,fa,jr that any »ni Moulin* hjf my inslnwiiom fh,, m iht 
GragrnplL.til Sotirty m to ft* of Km- ll'Mie Ni ]*." left me iitjc .nidniiE 

orute VMl nap-'naiicit yf A'cvrUiiiiitp The Hnsis* River* direction. The fn-.i i. 
Wk- Wftv hfilplr**; »c du\ iiur tost to rrach it ah*j we fnilt--;t_ 

t Flllt Tufted by [Jr. tjttntii fa 1 . Gwir ttiIJ r abnut ? Ijil S° Mi' 

a* «• "»tf- »'• Of Ute stm nuiiy Ar*fa and SretflM fare ml*] ihvm. 
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I860) lost no time in offering a solution of the “ strange hvdro- 
logicjik puzzle," Earl tie Grey’s Mildreds thus enters "upon the 
question — “Toe cuiiligurtitiois of the country to the northward 
(of the .Tang&uyika) give* us excellent reason to believe that the 
northern tributary is correctly described ; Iwt whether the river 
mentioned ns entering the lake at the south dot;* not really run out 
of it, is a fair matter for dkljcui^sion. , ' Tbc visits of Dr- Living- 
stuue Eu the Shirwa and Nyossa Lakes, then not thoroughly 
explored, the circumstance that the three waters, Taiwan wka, 
JNiyassa, and -Shirwa, were approximately at tint same level,* and 
the possibility that the Tanganyika might bo the highest of them 
all, afforded a Hitisfactoiw hypothetical sedation, The connexion, 
with or without amall intermediate waters, between the T«n- 
SBimka and the Xyassa, would account for the surplus w aters of 
the former, and for the non-variation of height in the splendid 
iShiru River wiilcli drains the latter* 

(>11 the other lumd, Copt, Speke, shortly after nnr return, pub- 
Jiditxi, much against my wish, two papers in * Blackwood’s Edin- 
b'lrgli Magazine’ tKu. IxxviL, August and September, 1859). 

J hey were accompanied by a sketch-map, in winch, to my asto. 
lushment, appeared aliugc range, estimated to rise (1000 of 8000 
feet, and (lubbetl the “Mountains of the MoonT At ik-i die 
Si'-incnt uf a Circle, it gradually shaped itself into a cult's foot or a 
J/ )pd UnHKtUor’s wig, and it, very ufftttintjy cut off all accos 
from tai! Jarmamjka to the Aik, Without recalling to mind 
(liingh that should be now forgotten, I must record my unceasing 
struggle against the introduction of a feature which was frequently 
copied into popular maps abroad and at Loim.t AH that Cunt 
,]’■ ke “ ull J of the Lunar Horse-shoe was explained iu our 
Journal (vol, xxmii.) “Both llie Arabs and the natives said the 
liusiEi int the northern end) was n very large river, much greater 
titan the Malnganm River , . . , fur which reason I imagined tin- 
mountains encircling the head oi' the Tanganyika mu*t necessarily 
utratN an. altitude of from WOO to 10,000 feet-” Th^e heights, ni 
tee Editor of \ olume xxxiii, justly leninrk?, were •* nut shown in 
t s| t. Sjietc's map of the route sent home niter the visit to the 
utnganyiha head j nur iu Un skt?U‘h-in;i|j sunt in Julv, 1^58 + It 


Capi. Sprite had plaral the TftPCfm.Vlka ai 1&4-I f«?t ahere* ihcsta. )> r Livhm 
5ttk . Cl ’- - , * lH &*e| ef ill ihf ShirwitL ditfuririiev. ] 5G r ' " ^ 

nf tk t rtlLd nt Africa a Sti^li gfticp of IliIEm sunnsuiul In cr the h n & 

Of tbt T as i pi ft v it a ha\v T rainpo^cit ehtifi t>f amilncoon* Hindwones which I 

U- . . J ■ i aj-LSt'fkifs ‘.h-urtu! m ills? I) W r«n ..f she Source of tul 
■'iuhisi 13 lu P-^* Ikl to having buih up t|h4e uuMiiaiajuj 

. .svh tm ^-iignipliiuL TtoHMuitS* and he umaUjr fnlia hi to tV 

th“^^T r *"*“» fr<HU dw *** »“W «lt! tec Conga, ^ 
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was impossible; to see them on cither journey. In the first expe¬ 
dition the alleged north point was not approached within Ifi() 
miles, ami the formation of the head of the lake prevented distant 
view in any direction, During the second exploration the nearest 
and highest point, the Mfumbiro Cone, raised to 10,000 feet, 
supposed to have been 50 miles distant, and the centre of the 
range Is marked^ as 150 miles from the nearest point of the route." 
hi Dapt, Spekes original map, sent from Egyjjt to the Royal 
Geographical Society, and published by Mr. E. Stanford, June, 
18ti3, thus mood-shaped range is not laid down; the name is 
given to two parallel sierras Hanking the northern end of the 
Tanganyika, and fur south of the position attributed to the Moun¬ 
tains of the Muon in his later map,* The objectionable feature 
was. after three or four years, duly rejected 

DunpgTds last march, Cnpt. Spckt apparently coincided with 
luirl de Grey's Address, lining these words <vol. xxxiii, p. 334); 
"ft was a pity I did not change the coiine 1 gave to the Mnnmgii 
Itiver (i.e. making it an effluent not an influent), hot 1 forgot my 
lesson, anil omitted to do so," In his Journal (p. 90), he thus 
expresses himself;— Ever perplexed about the Tanganyika being 
a still lake, I inquired of Muhin im and other old friends'what they 
thought about the Haningu River (at its southern extremity ) ■ did 
it run into or out or the lake? And they all still adhered to its 
running into the Jake, which is the n m t eonehthc argument (hat 
]t does run arr/ of the laker/ 1 A truly ^-xtraurdinary train of 
rca^insng! 

Presently it became evident to every gMgranher who cant \m 
4 7 c l, P°^ ™ ™p prmiuc^ by the Kile Expedition of 
Mint the Ibirizi Hiver might drain the TaUETUiyika Lake either 
into the water called the f .ur.i NM-Hcad Locust—or by w 
other means into the White River, through the Nile, venr * 

a«o Mr. Manpimt received from a native of UnyaiWl the 
following remarkable statement, touching the Tanganyika :—*■ It 
is well known by all the people there, that the river which goes 
Mirougli Egypt takes its source atni origin from the Lake." 
(Journal Royal Geographical Society, red. xv. pp. 371-374A 
< yiptain Speke, on return from his first trip to the Western Tun* 
ganvika, thus recorded the Information given b v Shavkh Huned 
bin Suhujun, a respectable Arab trader:—“ A large 'river called 


T * ^* Ue ®5 4 1 ’ 38 )‘" l ? dir nta P pwMwIwd bj Mr. Edward Stun fun], 

Jum' J±, | Srj.t, oml ngoftt by CapL Speke, * id FjetnUir, 1S63,‘ tht mountain! 
UniLtilby tfipt traveller ill*- ■ Mocnliii*yf tl* Moon’in. pineal al the berth 
I'xrt-riiilv of Ufa Tnii-anyiliaj tail in hit own niif, |>nlili*bM m his Journal in 
Deet 1 niber laal CnpL Sjfotc m tins [coa*!ruction of it ban uin-r,-,! ibeir position 
Mid unerted faw omad fa watend muth rife, of ,bu atom northern lobe 

Kiwi/i-VA mmwK □ widening of the ri*«r-and los saw g E T .;q them a 

CtrtflJQ EBjCbmt COIt 4rJl_M.it ftrCTU, 1 
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Marungu supplies the Jaku at its southern extremity ; but except 
that find the AT^Jbgaiui Hirer on the eastern shore, none of any 
considerable &ire pur their waters into the lake, lint, on a visit 
U> the northern cud, 1 sau? out, which was very much larger than 
Cither of them, and which I am ceilain Jiotced out of the lake; for, 
although I dirt not venture on it, in cotnenucnoe of" its banks being 
occupied by desperately savage negroes, inimical to all strangers, 
I went go near it* outlet that I could tee and feel the oiditartl drift 
of the irater ."—( I Hack wood, fsept., 1W5II, and‘What led to the 
Discovery of the Sources of the Nik?' p. Ui, N.H.—The italics 
are my own.) {several authors have recently recorded "their 
adherence to this opinion. My learned friend Mr. W, S. W, 
\ mix (" Qu tire Knowledge the Ancients possessed of the fsourecs 
of the Niger," from the ‘Transactions of the Hoynl Society of 
Literature, vul. viii. Kew Series, p, iJil), thus expresses hinisclt': — 
“I cannot myself lid p thinking that this Lutii-Nnige will be ulti¬ 
mately found to be one of a chain of lakes of which the Tan¬ 
ganyika is the largest and most southern; the more so, as I have 
already stated I feel no cun li deuce ia the emplacement of Capt. 
JSjieke s * Mountains of tlm Moon,’ which, on his map at leastj 
would bar any outlet from the southern to the northern lake.” 
Others have hypothesised a gorge or valley by which the Tan- 
g-myika wotens might flow northwards through the “Colt's-fpot 
| hinge, ‘ wi iich has, l have saiii, now been u boll shed, Mr. John 
Hdgti: (f«- eit. p. 23> refers to hia Plate HI., a map published in 
1 Ip 23 by (he most distinguished geographer of his ngi\ Gcrliard 
rLa i j \] maun „ w I j u i* better kmmt by h i * Latin mi me of J\f creator^ 
be living been thu invent dr of the "co^raphisil Fraction called 
rilic^r min, l - In this fysteui * NiJib Its/ m Ptolemy believed, 
derives his wc&tcrn fork from an hmuensH? water named Zaire or 
/einW Ijieiia, and a>m^pnni,tWi.g with mix Tanganyika, The 
eastern arm issues from * Zulhe Lacuu,* the Zambesi of some 
antbore, and corresponds niih tbe hike now called Martin nr 
Nvassii. Another brancli of the ‘iSilus,’ ill, about l b south of the 
Lquator, flows from a smaller name less lake, at the north extremity 
ot which is a place cant'd S.G&rvta/" 3 1 r. jlagg ^Uggv.-ta this to 
be a corrupt] un of ,fc Ukerowe p r meaning- in the local Umgm 
LdamMaiiiL Finally the 'SOUtU-fttfonmiwi feeder proceeds from 
* laic, u tlie Bareev*^ which L rlnublle^ meant for the 
lw the word may abo be writ tec liangnc* or BormaaS It is 
clearl v tlw Baliari-Ngu, the ib Groat Hen or Water/* vet unex- 
?mhh\ and pbleed in our maps a* the fcl Baringo.^ 1 )j\ Beke, the 
traveller who liiul the uvulid merit of suggesting a feasible way ro 
explore the Nile hnrin, quotct Hit Barrie^ The Nile Jin* its 
origin in a groat lake (the Tanganyika), and after traversing many 
itnlci north vvaid-s it enters a very large late whieh lies under the 
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Equator.” This would be cither the Bate cl Gbuai (the Nile of 
Herejlotus) or tfac Luta Nzige; on the other hand, the Portuguese 
travellers were fond of distorting the Ptolomem guo<-Tnphy. The 
same geographer, lu an admirable leetnre lately printed ■ thus 
wew^ihH matured opinion<« Whereas la the JiL inserted in 



• , A " ob ;^°" \ u } hc ^COry that the Tanganyika Like drains 
into he Luta N*ige at once suggests itself, and it would he fatal 
if reliance could be placed upon it I allude to the leieLs. Like 
m.gnny.ka is al W but l*44 feet (.apt, Speke (p. 332 of the 
Joumgl of jig Koval Lengraphical Society, toLusnL) argues that 
Aw-Lutm N ztgu m 4M H ot upwards of BOO f.-rt uL.v,. tin- 
1 uitguuyika. But Ins B.F. observation m, made at Paint i 
station distant from the stream, and m-u t .. obtain that altitude he 
was obliged to add the mean of certain differences, 363 fcci ■ this 
eimmdatioii is not generally accepted. During our exploration of 
I anganyikathc state of our vismn would, 1 am eouvjJcd, explain 
a greater difference than the fraction 0 f a degree. Without 
reference to variation of barometric pressure, oht thermometer hod 
altered Irom Jiret to last F <F,J = 535 feet, (h, uur return to 

SHf“faS^Str t! 1 &P, thermometer 

1€00 f«L Tl , * ri v lIi * lam "° uUi ^ TC a *'f about 

thTwP. JY tllC Sp““ wat r ™ 3350 for high by 

drS, N E T' < i tlU i fl ' rii ‘L® ecood ™*«i it io 3745, and made 
it drain, by the Lm lmm or KiUiigule Hirer. “ little Lake Winder- 

mere, wind! being placed at a twin* of 3639, thus rues 106 feet 
up hill I may also observe tluit whilst the “ ltiinm palls’ 1 fl2 
hidv are placed at B3U3 feet above sea-level, the “Victoria 

25“ £■“»«. * b «*J &<* to the surface of the JJ3 
ertigle Like a difference in level of 432 feet * ™ H 1 

I adduce this case out of many, to show how unreliable are end, 
appruxjin.itu>tj> ,,f altitude. It is, however, gratifying to find that 
( optain Speke pUc«! Gundukure, which eotne have raised to Him 
*&“• fo i {**>- *** Mr. (W IkdJ T, W ii, 

‘ >t a meuti of three observations to 1265 aJ 

aiming Gondokoro in about 5° a, lat. to be oven iGtKJ fat'abuL 

tb f H ad of a* Xp—iuift 

t s ; , v y . d«cl W*M, a lull of 244 feet. Cantain 

Speke 8 and Mr. Pet he nek's observations would give 550 feet, an 

. ***■***. 
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nmplc inclination. Moreover the Lota Nzige h theoretically 
placed ) Otjrj to 1200 feet luwef than the Nyanza 1,-ikc, that is 
to say, between 2350 ami 2550 feet above wi-level, aiul the nlti- 
fade W been further reduced to 2&0. 

But truth to say, very little fall i* required for the 200 miles 
separating the Tanganyika and the Luta Nzigd, and the want of 
inclination explains the marshiness of “the sort of backwater to 
the great river." A correspondent of the ‘Morning Advertiser’ 
(Manti 22, 1861), suppled to be the African geographer, 
Mr. M’Queon, remarks of the Dead Locust Dike, “at this [mint 
should commence the supposed back water of ItHS miles in length 
towards the J.S.W. But now are we to arrange the subsequent 
descent of the river beyond the northern point of this lake. To 
the point where the river is met with beyond Pairs, I2u idles 
from the Karuma Palls, the deferent ia stated to be 1000 feet (any 
160 feet higher than Gmulokoru), and consequentlv 300 feet below 
the level of the north point of the Luta Lake. How, then, multi 
the Nile form a backwater for thin? 'Hiis is not thought i.F nor 
explained. I’lie fart is that this backwater expanse was, we 
believe, made out in Ljmluti in order to cobble somethin;.' like 
enaeistency and unity, and also to amount for tiie diminution of 
the river in magnitude, which they found ns they advanced north¬ 
wards.’ * l)r. Hfke (hie. cit, p. 25), on the Other hand, observes 
that “Captain Speke adopted tin; conjecture of Dr. Murie, whom 
he met m Gundokom” This “Wkwater" enabled him to explain 
how, with a fall of 2'5 feet per mile, the waters of the river 

occupied 86 days in flowing down 2lll) geoEnijrhkvil miles_j n 

oilier words, 2 - 2fi miles in 2-1 insir;. 

J'hns by draining the Tanganyika, so as to in a in tain its surface 
at an almost constant level, the meaningless hark water would 
resolve itself into a link in the lake chain, the If Hi Tuludes of 
the ancients, now usually placed in >‘, lat 5 J . They are called 
tmtrvzitsas pah'def ,t a title which they desenc bettor than the No, 
Nuvicr, or Buhr el Ghazal. Iii .Seneca’s account of the cou- 
tomjiorary journey made by the two centurions despatched hv 
Nero ad incestit/antinm caput Ifiit\ about Id years before Ptolemy s 
day, we liud that they travelled 806 to SSlil Homan miles from 
the upper and more recent Meroe, that is to any, reackin" «. lat. 

■i ur P ^Niit Qiiffiit, Hb, dhip, 8). The twe rcK^hs fruin 


w hat bowfvrr, de*» tin* teamed tv» fewer pttmu by “Set I ins Oitw" in this 
passage, _ «m teat *e sliisiifd bn mistaken, we «ltnl the atlenljnn «f an Os furil 
Kholar to it, and bp told Us tteit ‘ titUina Orm/ >!noti MminlirD, in 1t<? srnCnlar 
V? T\® or ,? !C( rijn 1'“P. Can this t* ririjj irV^n,, 'Cjn» of Ptolemy (lib. 4, 
? If rerdv. ■ 0f»» ’ halb 1*.* - translated.' " 

J?2 1 11 "! ’"“‘If* »«» “i'w tonjr. should Ire Wilted Uic IMt Lula 

and where thv Great obv [ nut at n lu» to detenuiue. 
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which the vast force of the water broke forth is a feature remaining' 
to bo described; it may allude to a rapid at the southern extremity 
of llic Luta Nidge.* ** 

The principal alterations which I would introduce into the map 
appended to Captain Spekes paper (vol. xxxiii. Journal Royal 
Gcogr. Sue.) arc as follows:— 

1. 1 induing Italic Tanganyika into the Lota Nzige, 

2 Converting the Nytmsa into a double lake, the northern part 
fed by rivers frum the western high lauds, and the southern by 
small streams front the south to the south-east. The former in 
Captain Speke's book appears to be merely a broadening, of the 
Kitangule River, and thus tally can we explain the phenomenon of 
six large outlets in 30 geographical miles.! He was no linguist, 
and we find in bis journal that the (Great Victoria) Nymisi may 
mean “a pond hi the palace” (p. 324)—“a piece* of water, 
whether a pond, river, or lake” (p. ;i89), or "the Nile.” Despite 
the travellers prejmsw^ions^ we find (p, 4t>!») that even in the 
moment of triumph he asked himself if the volume of the Kitanguio 
River was not equal to that of “the Nile,'' and be answered tbe 
question in a very unsatisfactory way. 

It will be remembered that, during his third expedition, Captain 
Speke, instead of striking as before the south of the Lake, usd 
coasting or iminciiing along it, now here sighted the Nvanza waters 
till he reached .Moshoudc, about j(.l mile's south of the Equator. 
His words are (Journal, p. 272): “We sought for and put up at 
a village beneath a small hill, from the top of which 1 saw the 
Victoria Nyanisa for the first time on this march.” lie had then 
left unvisited a gap of 2' J 17 { = 135 miles) between this and the 
spit where he saw the Lake during tlje first expedition. Vet when 
relumed to England lie at once rejected the normal dotted line 


* At Iht W&rwta of 5luktfirt H M. D* Hood kll^d frmn the tialk^ that tJrt 
rtT*;r foil hdi; t |*rpcn.lit-uIwr fitrf t and lh*l four or fiTia davi wh of thtwi folk 
it rnsc from nil imupw bite iet» whoso other eimioUj It nrer fell. ST Le\e*n 
al tint eoi^tted tills to be I fir A fu r (ho Second uipcdtriiin he 

popoied tho Lnbi a. lit. iBoIktiu d* Jb&oeMldd* G eo li ra rah i e 

ClH^B.KIIK* SeJTfcr-, hjtfnl.' vLjr * 

In C^p!. Speke's Jim. run! (p* te find (bat ihg TAWanda silll cajl the 

** llipoD Fall* h t&M&. 

t Wifblti a riiiEnivra of l® the map ibows three fir&E- rite HiYara*, T j*, |}w 
irtfratiHH ur M"fl.rai L g4j g ilie JmajcrrL, and the NupoK-on Clmnuu] i^uLiijr from 
L ‘ I bL'tim tills lu be a physical nnjHJSsibHkv, and t\m is 

«koowledgtfLfij ihi* Bulktin fp 21 A). In P . Iti of bis Journal (W Spelt* 
wa* lurn-riu-i by the men of line eouhfry hi I hat tin- MsMqn nj m^h i( L „ 
hdlj EO Ihp BDutbTiarti/' w ran* " fru&t itiu J ukm^ n mjd he a<W*d thr latter 
beO^SFur il Hoik'd lals preconceived cpi Elions. * 

Tit, ; Wnunlblter Review? jol. »T. p. .115. how 3eri«. tn^ii (hit. CupL 
S|n'Lr, IU MUteing tin “ Victoria Maoin' (a he a ainctc tike, vaj mlei.S^ n mat 
M *«* ™ Mttuba* msssLoitam* mriib resect to their Ujiji ur Unyunwcai Lake 
J lad uoL fwid LbaE Eovlev wkll Utt above was whlE^n. 


H 
I be 
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IkLiToN m Lake Tanganyika, 

that shows uncertainty, and inerted the regular survey tmee* The 
northern water was probably a widening of the great Kitangnle 
River, a projection of the extensive Luchuro Valley. He saw it at 
certain intervals as far eastward as the 4i Ripoti Falls f but the 
^spuref a tall' 1 in Kira shut out his view of the outlet of Napoleon 
Channel. On the other bind* it may hare been one huge lagoon* 
or several small lagoons We may observe tliat nowhere in the cuts 
of tike Journal (& p, 390) is a sea-horizon shown. If the line of 
water 1 m* contimums, how is it that the l'saga defeated Mtesue 
nnny, when a float of war-canoes could have been sent? LI is 
actual infection of thus Ny&nxa was about 60 out of 45U miles j 
all the rest waa hearsay, He travelled in the convict ion that the 
lake was on hm right ; but he never verified that conviction. When 
living with Rumamka of Karagweh, at some GO direct miles from 
t/ie Like, lie did nut u^ure himself of its existence. The King of 
Uganda detained him two mouths in his palace without allowing 
him to see the water* distant a five hour*' march. The offer made 
to him by King Mteaii* namely, to .send him home iu one month by 
a frequented route* doubtless through the Masai country on the 
cast of Nyauza (p. 294) + points to a d irect road which can only lie 
explained by the separation of the Xyanza into two or more waters. 
So in p. 1^7 of i'aplain SjxfeWa .lounml* Imnga of Uganda 
exposed his surprise that tiie traveller had ooine nit the way 
round tu l ganda, wIhmi Ik* could have taken the short, safe* and 
well-known route via Ala&uidnnd and Usngu, by which an Arab 
caravan bad travelled. His words arc; **JSa \ frungui then told 
nit* he was surprised thal ! had com all the wav round to Uganda* 
when the road by the Maui country wits m much shorter/ 1 f]| 
p. 130 the petty chief Alakaka assures Captain Speke dial M there 
were two lakes and not oao^ : unfortunately llie hearer understood 
that the Rrthari-Ngo wa* alluded to. At Mtesa’s euiirt, Mazibti* 
the officer sent to fetch Captain Grant, said be should taiik (about 
ba]f the way over hills and bail laud) to the mouth of the Katanga 
influent* boat It tu Sese Inland, where Mtosa keep® all his large 
vessels* and Be at Kitungulu River In a very short tlme(p. 317), 
1 bis would also suggest the widening of the Kitungulo River 
above alluded to. In p. 111? he mistakes M the broad watci> of 
Luero lo Utigi” for the Nyaijza itself and gives a fabulous 
account of how tin* former lake had v become a small swamp." 
Ill u. -128* Miirondl* who luuj adee travelled tu rhe Masai frontier* 
siiiL 41 it would take a month to go in IknUs from Kira Lo (the) 
Alasai (country), where there is another Nyunza, joined by a ftfcratt 
to the big Nymiita, which King Mtefas buals frequent for tali ; n> 
but the same distance could be accuinplislied "ip four days overland* 
and three days after wards by boat. In p. 333 he hears from 
"Kidi officers' 1 of a high mountain behind the Asm River* uud a 
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Me navigated by the Galla “inhabitants" in very large vceeeK 
but be never invest ionics the report. The islands offer a iujimi of 
diffic-ulties, to be explained only by supposing a shallow bed, or 
that they are ]wirt of the mainland. Tie group, forty in number, 
railed Rue (p* 399), one of which Captain Sj^ke (p. 276) placed 
opposite Eitimfcu, off the mouth of the Katonga lvivcr r and where 
the King of Uganda keeps one of his ranoedluots, were omitted, 
against the explorer's desire, from the map of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, also the Kitiri J^knd (p, 399) on the why to 
Uaqga, and the reefs ami shoals (have Africans words for these 
fine distinctions?) are not indicated. Then he comra across 
another mysterious island, in which the African Neptune, Mgussa. 
dwells. Lastly (p* 402), there is an island on the Nyitnza to which 
Captain Speke wished his deserters transported. 

3- Ih'tndnng the I&diari-Ngo from the Nyunza water?. This 
reservoir (the Buharingo of M. Leon d'Avanehers ind Mr. Ails- 
shxnarv Erbftrdt, and vulgarly Baring as w ri tten by Mr. Missionary 
Kmpff who first heard of its existence) drains the nun of high¬ 
land f between tlte Equator and 3 Q s. Int., and sends forth what 
M- Mlani, the discoverer, call* Aseia or Acida, and which Captain 
Speke names the Asoa. I believe it to he the real White Nile, 
the so-called Nyuttsai efliuente being of minor importance. H It 
by no means improbable^ say11L Vatiac* “that wc may hereafter 
dfecover, as Dr, Bekc bn* urged more than outre, a source of the 
Nile in a chain of motmtains to the souih-cnrf of the hike Nyanm 
—a discovery which will eoutimi in n srgual manner all the essential 
inferences be has deduced from bis in form an Is™ (p. 24). In 
p, 598 of Captain Sjidte^ Journal wc ure told that the Asua 
ainrsot testie from the Ny&itza, Lb as its waters were falling and not 
niuels di^ilonred ” Vit in Eds map lie derives it from the Buhari- 
Ngo, and conneets the latter with the Kynuza, directly contradicting 
himself* Only by assuming the Astra to be the true White Nile, 
and to bead m highlands, ran we account for the &uuw-s of 
sEtehrlu* (yEthiopfe Frogm: m ed. Didotl and Ptolemy (™ ¥ 
lib. iv. dinp, 8) with winch the Moon Mountain feeds the 
two lake reservoirs of ths j Nile, and for the express statements of 
Bme-Rollnt and other Piedmuntc^e trarellers, all of whom trace 
the Nile from the land of the Mndi up to the mountains in the 
south-east, Tims, too, can we explain the Arab epithet c -White” 
applied to the trtie Nik.* tin; colour of glacier wilier* Dr. Krapf 


IIle HiEir el Arrr-L, or Iline ItWw, like thu lUumo after frtiifop from iSu? 
1 at fax wa, tile Bahr tl AwnA, Ttarnpw. or Black Uivor ■ Aihprn, Amnhem* 
nf rldagiaat 4 from 11 * durk i'artby tingt dirripg lie niLL Tht LSair < [ 

AIijm, nr tthiEL Kiviif, diiiicictlj ikhuea Id ^bciiT-walor. A noddy'-wirt am ma 
mnJjv LUrue fn-m a 1 dS<o. 

4H Hu a IccluTti Jvlivtiml before tbr Litcmry and PhilofophltiiJ Soci^fv of 
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Burton on Lake Taogampha. 

heard, whea near Kenla, of a river miming from the south¬ 
east and forming the haul-waters of the Nile. Since my return 
fh>m Zanzibar in I860, I hare never ceased to recommend a 
rewnnaistance of the Nile piVI Mombas, where a march of 30(1 
instead of HDD in ilea through an easy country, at a far kaa cret 
than 7000/.* would give very different results from the “gigantic 
ignia lh;it lias lately amazed the public, and has reminded 

thoughtful men of a similar statement, as ecstatically made some 
ninety rears ago by Abyssinian Bruec, and as unreasonably 
received by the unscientific public. 

Viewed by this light, how admirably exact in A.D, 13d was 
Ptolemy the GrfflCO-figtpliana description of this mysterious 
region* llis AtSunre? 'Ajf&pwwwftiiyoti inhabiting the “Barbaric 
Gulf”—lands between Mcuuthias (Zanzibar) Inland and the 
Mountain of the Moon (Kilima-iijaro and ltd neighbour)—am the 
cannibal Wadoe* Tlte melted snows have been disco YerMl in 
Chhrtgn by B.:rron Carl you tier I token and his lamented com¬ 
panion Mr. Thornton, despite all the dicta of Mr, Cooky. The 
name “Mountain (chain) of the Moon” is manifestly a Greek 
translation or adaptation of Unyamwcsd, which M r. Cooky insists 
upon corrupting to ^ MowmomF * Ptolemy places this chain in 
57 K. long, aud 12 a 3T & lat., extending latitudinally 10 3 (3 600 
mtles) to <i/ J >1 kng., ami 1 £'' 30 s, tat. The longitude, as 
Mr, Hogg ^ngge-its, might have been cam [Kited From S- Antonio, 
atad this would answer to 32 mid 40" cast of Greenwich This 
includes the ivory high Inn Is of Chliaga* and the of mountains* 
Mfumbiro, ifet, to the west of the supposed Nyaoza. I have 
treated this Question at length in my 6 Like Kes-iuos of Oentnd 
Africa 1 (voL iL p. 178), and have not found reason to alter nxy 
opinions The older theory (see M'QiwenV * Geographical Survey 
ot Africa* 1 p. 240) which makes the Lunar Mountains extend from 
CamariMms in A 4if n\ hL, in an e. by n,* and E.N.E. direction to 
titiurdafiih has long since been abandoned. 

As regards Ptolemy T £ la&itadfrS, it must lie remembered that 
he and Ins predec&pr, Marions of Tyre (the Maury nf untiumty), 
drew their inforttmtion from the logs of traders who travelled cm 

NewaLrt^^upoq^Tyiiii, RravEcy fxprcswd llw? uptuioB, tfaiu B^rainjE FnOwy 

njuurttimi to uppljf wafer tQ the ElinS water miint Qnwtin|t issue fpnurv 

pImkts? fur tfiQttk thereEntive prfljtottib* (find anJ *n1id waiter* it is impw*FMi- 
hT a (nk!v of i>er|hJ[oii5 mow— that n lo my of *utnr at Ote towrr limit of phjr- 
wtcuil snow—tih bnx»mo a body of water* without tiret pissoiip into tbe itote of 
gteatar-ifx/-—Dr, Brko (Isa* d^t p. 26 \ 

", ** '«^r “ I S-Mi-tS, l^torv I be Snowy Alps of Astern Africa, 

Kj I LToa-njaro and IVfDia p were d Ls*.>mvl, converted PcuLcntyV litimJiqtU into 
rt Tnu noMIttil raiip* ot Lunar I catm-Dl lwlte v *! that Lhe tnra^l 

tVltiamii iti-Ude any itiirik misl'ili.i:; jl u>.L L find betwesjn. k. Iitnjf 30 : a^d -1U 3 T aad 
from th-e eqcwtw to u r lit. 3°* a mass of pt^ks ftud h\z hi arid* forming * remark- 
lule v H |rtaional item. 
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Dumbs on Lake Tanganyika. 

the eastern coast. Ife places the Front. Aroniatum, our Guar- 
dafui, in 6" N. 1st., an error of 5“ 4*' 50' too fur south, that wcll- 
Icnowit cape lying in 11" 48' 50", 'Hiis misinformation touching a 
crucial stilt ion from which his departures down the East African 
const ere apparently calculated, would necessarily throw out hig 
lower latitudes. Vet if the great watcr-mrling Ik assumed to be 
:it the hand of the Mimingu River, Ptolemy will have erred by 
only 2 30':—IS" 3tf iiistend of 10" south. And as Hr,Bdtn has 
remarked, “Tlic recondite Jesuit, Athanasius Archer, will be found 
right in sulstiincc if not in form, when sin ting, ns he does ia bis 
* II u rid us Sabterraneus’ (voLi. p. 72 rt tty.), that in the Mountains 
of the Moon is (lie great lfyarophyjaeium'of Africa, the central 
piint of division between the waters flowing to the Mediterranean, 
to the Atlantic, and to the Indian Ocean," 

Ptolemy also shows an Eastern hike in E. long, S.l 0 and s. lot. 7° 
and a Western in E. long. 5"- anti s. Int. 6°, which is nearly tins 
centre of tlie Tanganyika Lake. It must not lie forgotten tlmt 
sonic geographer* have re presented Ptolemy's waters to be three: 
in one place (lib, iv. cliap. ho speaks of tlicm in the plural, afreu 
NfiXoo X/^mt; in anotlmr (lib. iv. chap. 7) they are expressly 
stated to be two, 3u* Xifi ewe. But this might refer to two hirgeA 
in a Ijike Region where for years every traveller will discover 
#omo fresh lacustrine feature. Well may Mr. Hogg—following 
I) A nviHe— conclude 5 "h must, therefore, be acknowledged tluit 
these accounts uf Ptolemy, which relate t<> the upper portion of 
the Nile and to the reservoir takes Uyond tile Jiquator, to the 
head-streams of that mighty river, and to a range of mountains 
termed ‘of the Moon,' from whence descend as well as from whoso 
roots spring the waters and sources that food those central lakes, 
are m the main tvrretL" I believe Ptolemy’s Niger to Ihj not less 
exactly laid down than hi» Nik-, and that lie knew more about 
It than Enron did before the days of Richard Lander, And in 
Confidence of iris sagacity I cannot but believe llie Tanganyika to 
be the N c#tem lake-reservoir of father Nila. Tie woid “source" 
is expressly avoided, in the belief, with Mr. M’Quecu, that a lake, 
unk-ss It be a mere “eye" of water, cannot be taken ns the head of 
a river, though the river may issue fnun it, “Like Baikal is not 
the head of the Venessci River, Lake Zaun is not the hrod of the 
Blue Nile, Like Geneva is not the head of the Rhone, I-ake Lau- 
kiiiiil' is not the head of the Rhine, Lake Superior is not the bend 
of the f?t. Lawrence, nor Lake Winnipeg the head of the Sas¬ 
katchewan, and «j of other river* an this globe,"* 

I will now make a statement which to some mav appear lmra- 
doxical, namely, that the real sources of the Nih^iho 


Sw alio Dr. Ikke (foe. rii, jl is). 
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Nile problem'—so f;ir from being M settled for ever" by the late 
exploration, ore thruum farther from discovery than before* They 
art* not, we have i>een told, in nubtbw, but they elude our vision. 
The exploratory labours of years, perhaps of a whole generation, 
mtist be lavished before even a rough survey of the southern 
Nilotic basso can treat the subject with approximate correctness of 
detail. "Mam lea sources du Nil, scnt-elk# decouvertes ?" 
enquires our fellow-labourer In the field of geographical science, 
M. V. A. Matte-Brum - 4 AW? m Ic crayon* pa*J* No geographer 
dms, no geographer can, bdieve in the actual «settlement^of the 
Nile sources* That the Tangauyita is the Western “tup-head"— 
not Source—-of the Great Nile, and that the lklisri-Ngo, which 
6Jipplies the Tubtri* is the Eel, torn, I have little doubt But the 
Arcanum Magnum of OJd-World Geography ho* not yet been 
solved* The old lines— 

41 Arramnn nattjm caput non pmUdrt ttlti $ 

Nec Ucuit populU pimiui te 3 Kile, videra/ 

have hist none of their force: it still remains to this generation, 
ns to its forefathers, “Caput qnmrere Nili"—to close tlie Canon 
of Geographical Discovery, 


II.— Note* on a Journey to Kih'ma-ndJoro f made in Company of the 
Eirou VOV dkr D»:rKFiM. By the kte lltcuARD TironsW*, 
Geologist to the Expedition , compiled from the Journals of the 
Author.* 

M?&i r Xorembflr U, IfcG-l* 

The narrative of Mr* Thornton, the scientific companion of the 
llaron von der Deekeu oil his first journey to the finow-clad jjeafcs 
of Kilim+vndjaro in commences with the departure of the 
expedition from Mombas on the East African coast The party 
consisted of fifty-eight men, including the Baron, Mr. Thornton, 
Coralli (the Baron's valetX three leaders, five servants, and fortv- 
seven carriers. Seven of the men were armed and paid by 
Mr, Thornton himself; one of them bciu^a native of the Zambesi, 
named Kigwutj, who had accompanied him since he had left the 
Livingstone expo lit ion in that region. 

Early in the morning of the A'-Mi of June they commenced their 
infirdu and proceeded for the first two days, in straggling order, 
over the rugged lulls ansi valleys which lead from the coast into 
the interior. The country was peopled by the Wanika and 
Wakatnba tribes, and their numerous villages were meetly snr- 


Sw Map, Journal it. G, $ rf *e4 r ixtiv. p, l . 
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rounded by stockades, showing the unsettled stale of the neighbour¬ 
ly The buta of the tVakambos were of bcc-Mvo%W 
tnatched With coarse grass, linnng tile roots outwards. The men 
arOKhm inhere, ami are accustomed to polish their naked skin* 
w,(h a mixture of red odire mid oil TJ.ev wear a great many 
ornament* the most conspicuous of which la u broad coil of thick 
brass wire hung round the neck, nipping it tightly; and similar 
amot! coils fixed ui die lobes of the ear. The front |iart of the 
head is thorn, but the hair at the back is twisted into tails and 
decorated with heads. 1 he women wear a cloth shirt, rather full 
from the waist to the knees, mid ore adorned with brass and iron 

,? f ™ llt r *® l , x * ?I(tea tlj «? coil of brass wire round the 

uet k similar to t hat fcliidj tlicmcn wear* 

After crossing tbs const ranges, the party proceeded for fire 
cl.ijs over a gently undulating countiy, with tracts of grassy land 
and scattered patches of wood. Small herds of giraffes, antelope* 
and ostriches nuwr began to appear, but the ninroh was eontiiLd 
without interruption until, after a long gentle ascent, they arrived 
at the country of the Wft-teita, a wdknade but short and plump 
peojile, who ik'C itpy tb ffOtn which the mountains 
ntuinal killibii.-ji and kwJiare rear themselves. Tlii- district U 

Z ™T t An ***» tic coast, and 

rather Ion than half way to Kill ma-rdjam. 

fiilfrf S5!? W,?m , wIth fiIe ! lder leather quire,* 

d ***** l r U ™r™ Ul S P ikt,tI > TdiM and email 
swords. I he women and children were covered with ornaments 

ankh'^ ^ &trill “ s l>f beadB ru 1111(1 neck, wrists, waist and 

Till- party remained amongst these savages for several dav* it 
k ing a mam object With the Baron to asceud Mount Kudiiiro lm 1 
bike obunationB from the summit. Strong opposition, however 
™ offered to the project by the chief* and poopfe; and itwiJS 
after expending much in presents that one of the liuad men S 
iiidui^l m give the necessary permission and serve as guide, A 
goat waslcukd, and a favourable augury being obtained on an 
cvaniiiKiTiun of its entrails, the party commenced the journey - 
Mr. fborutoii taking with him the theodolite and boilKS 
apparatuaw I he path hi tir^t was well trudderc, and the w\\ of L 
hnght n-d eolunr. After a short ascent they came to a nearly 
perpendicular face of hare ruck, which they chmiWd m S 
difficulty, and then followed a very steep nigged path until their 
progress wo* popped by a chief who ^/he * M £ owmerofSe 
lull, and stationed himself with a party of men in the middle of 
the path to- After a lai nnd rodions rX the 
of the chief were allayed a[H I f| u . |KirJv moved JtJ {) j * 
obstacles were placed in their way by the two chiefs, and at oL 

a 
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time they were near turning buck altogether, but they finally 
reached the summit, the tat part of the ascent being over highly- 
i ncl i ned an r faces of bare reel. A village of Wa-tSte, gorcrnA 
by a third duef, and consisEmg of a few circular, half-rotten and 
dirty Imte, was found perched in a nook a little bdow the highest 
peak. 1 he summit was a very narrow, grassy ridge. The wind 
wa« cold and boisterous, anil a heavy drizzling mist concealed from 
vrevr aU the surrounding country, According to observations taken, 
i. height was 41d0 feet, a much lower elevation than that 
feet™ te< ^ * H! misSi0iiar y traveller Hebmann, which was GOQO 

Throe days after the ascent the UVteita showed signs of 
violent hostility to the party. The strife began hy a body of 
natives roizigg one of the men amidst furious demonstrations 
yeltmg and brandishing their swords. The Baron md Mr! 

1 J tom ton ruriicd «tt of the camp, rifles in hand, and rescued 
the man. This had the effect of bringing a huge, number of the 
sin ages to the spot, armed with their poisoned arrows. They came 
down m bodies from the mountain, and on facing the Enron’s party 
JK chanting a war-song, paring backwards and forwards ij 

Z ^7 ? Ul3uktm e in front of the camp, 

and waving their swords in accompaniment to the chant As more 

^7 ton r A ’“to thrw «™ IW inies, cadi of which, in turn, 
advanced towards the camp in measured tread, made a hostile 
demonstration, and then wheeled round to the rear to rencit the 

JJ^™L now be S= 111 t0 lo,,k ficrious, for «ime P 200 of 

th em enra ged warriors were nssetoWed; the Baron, Cumlli, fln d 
Jharntoni were obliged to put themselves on guard outside the 
camp with their loaded nfies and revolvers, ready to fire if a single 
arrow should be discharged. As to their servants and carricre they 
kep perfect neutrality, lying beside the tires inside the ^ 
Lath comjHiny of natives was headed by a fighting chief who led 
the chant which rcguhited their motions, and from the’flanks a 

thil f st "T 3l,en3 rt f! lCfl fining, leaning ami flimrin- 

t miuselves cm the ground m great ftny-. After this had continued 

th?s ™3 jT 3 *“% n™’ it turned out that all 

«.L r T- l^ncxcited by the liaron and Thornton having made 
“gangs. or magic, on the top of the mountain. The “ Wm ” 

isgn ? It 1 " l £“ - »- f-™'. 

Ling to pay a fine for his misdemeanor, again exciter] the 

SSfta. .T" ** 5 °“ 01 ,h ™ r®W«. 'IS 

■ fro^y, foaming at the mouth and rushing on the 
CSSLl r I, b u l by his companions and 

P ,'vmmft f‘ ' a i ]y tlw ? Mc affilir Wili “ranged by a heavy 

jMjme nt and an exchange of presents. The warriors afterwards 
* general fight amongst themselves, 
vol. ixxv. . 
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On the llth of July the party left this inhospitably country, 
and travelled for two days over a dry tracts destitute of water, to 
the E.S.W. of Mount Kadiam. At twelve m mutes past seven, on 
the morning of tho lltli, Air. Thornton hod his first glimpse of 
Ktlimu-ndjaro, its cap of snow shining brightly about 2° above the 
horizon. After four days* march they arrival again at an inhabited 
district, the neighbourhood of lhe rare Mountains The natives 
here received them kindly and led them to a good camping-ground, 
selling them provisions in abundance. 

The ceremony of blood-drinking was goue through with, the 
chief 3 to seal the mutual friendship between the tribe and the 
Ptrangcra The people wore very different from tin? Totals: they 
were "lighter coloured, and did not shave the front of tho head. 
Their 8wards and bows were longer, and their arrows had barbed 
heads. Each man carried a small black clay pipe, and many had 
leather Ixdtles to contain snuff. The lobes of the ears were hung 
with large circular disks of ornamented wood. The women wore 
petticoats made of the skins of animals, and some were tattooed on 
the breast. 

On the 19th they turned towards the north, passing over 
grassy plain* and several dry watercourses; On the 20th they 
ilisoovered a large sheet of water, called Lake Jipd The southern 
margins formed a long grassy *bjcovered with bleached shells, 
both land and fresh-water. The w aters were for a lung distance 
concealed by a thick belt of reeds growing from a muddy soil* and 
wanning with waterfowl. After marching for several nil lea along 
the Eastern aide they came to a place where the lake was visible, 
its waters rippled by a gentle breeze, and about three and a half 
miles wide. 'Flic total length of the water is about 20 miles, 
and the northern shores are fringed with gigantic papyrus, some of 
the pin tits 15 feet high. Herds of zebra and white rhinoeerases 
w ere occasionally seen, and the lower slopes of Kilima-ndjam were 
in full view to the north-west. 

On the 22nd of July they arrived at Daffcta, and were well 
received by the chief The shields of the DofFeta people are made 
of buffalo-hide, and a re 3 feet long by 18 inches w ide, strengthened 
inride by a broad rib of wood, shaped to a neat handle in the 
middle. The Daffcta* are great bee-masters; their bee+hives are 
hallow logo, about 4 or 5 feet long and 16 inches diameter, but 
thicker in the middle. They are planed smooth; a circular block 
of wood is fitted into each end, with a number of small notches cut 
found its edge for the entrance and exit of the bees, a projecting 
piece of wood being fixed outside for the bees to alight nn. 

On the 24th of July, Ain Thornton, accompanied by guide? 
given him by the chief of Daffcta, tended a hill in tlie iu-ighlMuir- 
hood, 2118 feet high, ami took a series of observations, Hie top 
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of Kdinm-udjziro, now 40 idjIbb distent, shone out beautifully for a 
few minutes, showing streaks of snow along its ravines to - nearly 
the base of its up|>er tone. Two tiays afterwards the party left 
for tile village of Kilema, uu the south-eastern slope of the great 
mountain. On the first day's march Mr* Thornton obtained another 
and still bettor view of Kihnui-iidjaro, tbo whole of the snow-capped 
upper rone being distinctly visible. Many Lords of elands and 
zebras were passed on the grassy plain which slopes up to the foot 
of the mountains. 

The nature of the country began to change on the following day, 
w hen they reached the streams which How from the southern slopes 
of Kilima-ndjaro, The ascent was steep and rooky, through dense 
wood*, the river Coni flowing to the right of their line of march, 
th rough a deep valley. 

On reaching the village of Kilcma, which was surrounded by 
a moat 15 feet deep, fenced with a thick hedge, they were met by 
the leading men, each carrying a bunch of fresh grass in token of 
friendship. The people were in some instances of light-coloured 
skin: the young girls especially had a very pleasing appearance, 
many hem g lighter tlnui balik'iisteEi, and having the hair shaved off 
on each side of their foreheads* which heightened the effect of their 
really hue, expressive features. 

They ware very scantily dressed p and some of the cider women 
wore thick pewter bracelets weighing l|lb. each, besides strings 
and belts of variously-coloured Wads on d die rent parts of their 
bodies. The boys arid girls hnd s in some eases, iron rattles attached 
to their knees or ankles. 

The chief of Kilema was at first profuse in his preini.se& of 
assistance in the project of nso&&diDg Killma-odjaro. the highest 
jttuk of which w a s 20 mi lea distant from the village, over a 
mountainous country* He tried to dl*$nadc the Bunm from pro¬ 
ceeding to MadjumCj on the south-western slope, whence the ascent 
^vas as practicable as from Kile mm representing that the chief there 
had no power. The Baron promised a large present, and it wm 
arranged ilrnt two guides should conduct them to the peak two 
day a after the new moon, when the weather would lx* favourable. 
Several days were occupied in palavers and exchanges of presents, 
mid Mr* Thornton profited by the time to take observations and 
£tudy the customs of the people, One day he visited a native 
blacksmith, and matched the process of nuikiiig an iron chain. 
The workmen drew out a fine wire and wound it round a thicker 
piece like a knitting-needle, afterwards cutting through the coils 
along the length of the needle with a small chisel, so ihnt each 
separate ™I mode a little link when flattened. His forge wflii in 
a Low shed, and his anvils cop&htcd of blocks of smooth bard stone* 

I lie bellows were two long conical bugs of leather sewn up on one 
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eldc, the air being collected into one stream by a followed forced 
branch of wood. One of his tools was a simple and ingenious kind 
of hand-vice* used for grasping the end of a wire when drawing it 
through the plates. 

Another Jay he ascended a hill Ijehlnd the village, an altitude 
of +744 feet, the road to which led through plantations of bananas, 
which are very extensive over all the well-peopled lower slope* of 
Kilima-ndjaro. The upper part of the hill was covered with short 
tine grass. The view on the north and west was obscured by low 
clouds, but a fine sweep af country was beheld to the south, over a 
erreat plain through which flows the river Paugaiii between ihe 
Arusha and Ugouo ranges. On the following day, ascending 
another hill* the atmosphere was much dearer to the west, and a 
huge plain was seen extending from the south-western fu^E of 
Etiima-ndjaio to a very high conical mountain, evidently a volcano, 
but without anew on its summit This is called Mount Mem p 
am! its elevation is upwards of 13,000 feet i it lira about GO miles 
from the main peak of Kilima-ndjaro. 

The Sultan of Kileuia failed in till his promises, and the Baron, 
finding it impossible to ascend from this place, motored to march 
to Mndjaine. The route taken was a detour through the un¬ 
inhabited plain to the south of the mountains; this bSngchosen 
in order to avoid the numerous villages and chiefs which crowd the 
southern dope*. 

On the second day of the march they passed through a rugged 
country clothed with dense forest, amidst frequent rains (although 
this was the height of the dry season); tile undergrowth was of 
grass and ferns, and the trunks and branches of the trees were 
overgrown with parasitic plants Gripping with moisture* Beautiful 
flower* peeped through the thick coating of greenery, and the path 
was encumbered with fallen and rotting trees. The country 
became more open in tlie plain tliroiigh winch they afterwords 
travelled until they again turned towards the hilly region on 
approaching Mudjame. Kiiiuia-tidjaro now became again visible, 
the first time was by moonlight on the 2Uth of August The full- 
moon roie as the sun Bet, and a large snow-covered conical peak 
was seen to the W.N.w*, nearly as high as the real top. Between 
the party and the snow-dad peaks rose a high, even range, cut 
through by several precipitous ravines; the snow was seen here 
descending much lower than on the eastern side* 

The chief of Madjame turned out to l>e quite ft* ill-disposed to 
forward the views uf the travellers as he of KGciua, and in addition 
to the usual difficulties the party had to contend with the trickery 
and evil I nil ucncc of a sorcerer named Nature, who imputed 
11 uganga 1 ' to the instruments which Mr. Thornton used on the tops 
of the hills* The greediness* caprice, supcisfitiousucss and dt&- 
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honesty of the African character, seem to hare been displayed 
here to a greater decree than anywhere else during the journey, 
and eventually the Baron and his party were obliged to leave (after 
wasting a large amount of projjerty ill presents), without being 
able tu effect the objects of the journey* The nearest they could 
get was aliout 15 miles from the summit, and an altitude of 435^7 
feet; hut they made numerous obscrrationSp sufficient to enable 
Mr. Thornton to sketch a tolerably accurate in sip of the group of 
mountains* The top of KiUum-ndjaro, from this aide, appeared its 
abroad dome with a rugged, blunt peak on its north-west side of 
nearly the same height us the summit and sloping away gently for 
a long distance; behind the eastern slope rose the yen' ragged 
peaked top of the cast j>eaL The snow showed beautifully on all 
these summits. The principal top had a good thick, Smooth, 
cwitiu^ of show, with patches nod streaks lower down, lying in 
ravines Mr* Thornton calculated the height to be 22,81-1 feet. 
The Jagga range of mountains on the southern slopes were covered 
with dense sombre forests \ their line of summits is somewhat 
regular and defined* but cut through by many deep ravines and 
narrow vn llcys. The Madjanic side of 'the cone viii very steep, 
mid Mr. Thornton saw three snow-slijia or avalanches gliding down 
the ski|xi and creating clouds of soon-dust; but he @an nothing 
like a glacier. The rocks observed cm tl^ lower hills were vesicular, 
scuiiporph vritic lavas and other lavas of a spOOgy nature, shotting 
the Volc4mc nature of these clevatiuns. 

The partr left Madjame by stealth in tlic dead of the night of 
the till September, to escape" being plundered by the chief, and, 
after a long detour to the south, arrived at Mombas on the 10th of 
October, 


III.— Ihteeh in KurdiMan, with Notices of the Svutces of the 
Juistem and Western Tigris-, a ad Ancient Bititts in their Neigh¬ 
bourhood, Hy J. G. Tat LOB, Eq. r lI.RM.’a Consul at 
Uiarbckr. 

JUr & ± ISCSi 

TlLB information contained in tlic foil awing jKipcr is the result 
of three journevs which I made in IbfiTlid > with the sanction of 
Her Majesty's Government* in the consular district of Dinrbekr, 
the capital of the modem Pashalik of Kurdistan T and the scut of its 
Mushir or Govomor-GcncraL Originally undertaken for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining reliable commercial and *tati?tieul data, I dad 
iiot t neverthdv^ neglect to note everything of geographical or his¬ 
torical interest, which cither the reports of the natives or ancielit 
anthufo hud brought to my notice- Such information could not 
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fall to be novel and interesting, as although the country has often 
been visited by European travellers, they have, most unfortunately, 
though far more able than myself to" illustrate what they saw, 
scarcely ever gone either to the right or to the left of the common 
highway, and therefore passed by without discovering many of 
the ancient ruins and sites described in the following memoir. 
Much of this interesting country—particularly the more monn- 
tamaiM rart—remain* still unexplored ; but I trust at some future 
time to be able to complete a work which, under the circumstances, 
is at present unavoidably defective. 

The province of Kurdistan, ns it now exists, contains a great 
jKirtion of the fourth Armenia, the whole of Arpanet if, Znl»d Scene 
and Gordycna or Cordtiuene, and Xortliern Mesopotamia. With 
the exception of the latter, the general features of this tract are 
high mountains, enclosing fertile valleys, and an undulating unbind, 
bounded on the east by the Tigris, and intersected at several point* 
by nuinetioua streams, having their rise in the mountainous dis¬ 
tricts of the Pnshflllh, and emptying themselves into that river. 
The scenery in the highlands yields to no other portions of Turkey 
for variety and romantic beauty, while the banks the numerous 
rivers amt streams flow through ehormiug landscapes and thickly 
wooded valleys, bathing in their course the loses of castles and 
towns famous in profane and ecclesiastical history. 

Previous to commencing a general survey of the province, I 
visited the interesting ruins of Knrkh, about 14 miles from 
Diarbckr. These ruins, occupying ore end of a large alluvial 
plain teeming with the richtst cultivation, consist of a high mound 
and a cluster of lower heaps about its base, situated at the 
eastern end of nti elevated platform—evidently the site of a large 
town—on the right bank of the Tigris, mid close to the angle 
formed by the junction of the Giuk Sei with the former, wh?ch 
receives also fbo waters of the Ambiir So, oil tile left bank opposite 
ihe large mound is the relic of an old Parthian fort, composed of 
lar«;e blocks of neatly-cut Wit \ and, from the remains of mosaics 
and other ornamental vestiges found among the smaller mounds at 
its W, I fancy they formed portions of a palace that was connected 
witli tt. Hie fort is about a mile in circumference, and 00 to SO 
feet high; the greater height and also the licst preserved portions of 
building being toward* the south; while on the northern and western 
sides it is lower, and the stonework there nearly all in mins. At 
tiie iiurth-west writer, near the summit of the mound, at a point where 

C ?'? h *, i ild accmiil o 1 y ton tlirown up outside the walls 
of the fort, I had the good fortune to discover a stone slab beariiiT 
' " -—■_^_ 

liertf h mention made of 

ten thrown u|» by the besieging foro-c-tf hjs & tucaiis 


* tn th? Dibits arjiS Asflmao 
iirallar banka of earth having to 
of facilitatmg ihe^apiiifa e*f a ri 
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the effigy of an Assyrian king, and covered on both sides with 
long inscriptions in the cuneiform diaroete^ to ^vitliin 2A feet of its 
base, which had purposely been left bare to admit of its being 
sunk erect in the ground, as a trophy commemorative of its capture 
by the king, and nt the point probably whore his lemon? effected 
their forced entry into this city. Some little way below it, nti the 
dope of the mound, and nearly entirely concealed by debris^ 
1 exhumed another perfect relic of the same description* The 
head had been somewhat damaged by the attempts of some 
ignorant Modem fanatics to sever it from the body, as they regard 
sill statues and pictures of living things to 1>e direct acts of gross 
impiety against the Deity, whose creative attribute has l>ccn sin- 
fully assumed by the Kaffirs of a former aga 

Sir 11. Rawfinson identifies the site of Kurkh with that of 
Tooskan, alluded to in the inscription ou the Great Monolith, 
exhumed by Mr. Luyard, and described by him in the sixteenth 
chapter of liis 'Niinrond and Babylon," where distinct reference 
is made to these two tablets commemorative of the Assyrian lung's 
campaigns* and successes. He also, 1 believe, considers that it 
occupies tlie position of the old Parthian city of Carcathioa^rta* 
About G miles from Kurkb, also on the right bant; of the Tigris, 
b a curious ruin, called Poornag, or Poor dad; and G miles higher 
up, on the left bank, in the centre of the highly cultivated valley 
of the Tigris, which begins dose to Diarljekr, and stretches down 
to Kurkh, the ruins called Butud Teppcb, consisting of a low mound 
with a high conical peak at its western end, similar in shape to p but 
smaller than the one nt NimroadL From all these ruins T nnd parti¬ 
cularly after mins, numerous copper coins, principally Roman ami 
Byzantine, arc procured, I myself obtained two fine first bronzes 
of Trajmi t with different and rare rcvereca from Kurkh, some Par¬ 
thian coins, and an antique gold car-ring, all m very good preser¬ 
vation* 

In October, 18GI, I made a short journey from Dinrbekr to 
Sacrt, by Miafarkeyu, Arzeu, and Zokj and from tbeucc, follow¬ 
ing the course of the Bahtin £u, or Ccutritis, to Til, where it 
joins the Tigris, whose course I followed close up to Uedhwan s on 
the Arzon Sil Crossing this latter river, I proceeded to I lean 
Keyf, on the Tigris, and then, rid Mediat and Mardin, back 
to Dsarbokr* My route in the first instance led me along the 
fttfit of the lulls bounding the great undulating plain north of 
Diarbekr, that stretches up to the Uharzaii district to the north¬ 
east, and which is washed on the south side by the Tigris* The 
fifct point of interest was the old town of Miafarkcyu or Farkeyn* 
m it is more generally called by the natives* Jt is riUnited in the 
midst of gamona* at the foot of the hills, about 3G miles from 
Diarbekr* Two small streams of little depth, tliat have their rise 
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in copious springs close to the town wulb, wash t hem oti either 
side, and irrigate the rice-grounddi and plantations. The town, 
wretched and miserable itself, is surrounded by n fine stone wall, 
and contains numerous relies of antiquity, but "none of them seem- 
1 ugly olilcr than the early Christian period. 

It is, however, undoubtedly of far more ancient date, and tin; 
numerous isolated heaps and loU'j low mounds probably rover ruins, 
much older than any at present visible above gro und. Thu Armenian 
geographers (who also e L alf it Nouphorgerd and Muuplicrgin) 
place it on the Nymphseus; but Procopius,* with greater exacti¬ 
tude, says that the Nymph®us, the present Batman Su, runs 
dose to it. According to a tradition still current among tlie 
natives, It was founded by Noupbar, a sister of T5 grimes, the 
IJiukian. 1 Vi thou t attaching any weight to an idle tradition of jiii 
ignorant people, the fact of the existence of such a tradition is 
important, as determining the greater antiquity of the site. Thai! 
is no doubt that n large, though a dilapidated town still existed 
here at the beginning of the liftli century, when it was restored by 
i?t. Maruthn, an early bishop of the see, the ambassador of the 
younger Theodosius to Jezdrgerd, the Persian King-t Irom the 
centra of the vile hovels that compose the modern town rise the 
stately ruins built by Marutba, w here he transjmrtctl and interred 
the relies of the martyrs who had suffered under Shnpoor.f 
llie building is solid, lolly, rapacious, aud (like the large 
church of St. James, at Nisi bin) highly ornamented,—the capitals 
of the columns by a kind of basket-work of peculiar elegance, cut 
out of the solid blocks that compose thorn, and the interior by a 
broad belt, representing clusters of grapes and foliage. In one of 
the arched passages leading from the northern gate to the town is 
a lung, though defaced, inscription in the character of the lower 
empire, and some isolated memorials of the same nature are met 
willi outside, or. the town walls. Miarferkeyn, Maephracta, or 
Martyrmiolis, is situated in that portion of die fourth Armenia, 
called Sopbene, TaophanenC, and Sophosenc, and has by sumo 
geographers been identified os occupying the site of the "ancient 
Uircatluucerta. Procopius alludes to it os the capital of the 
Nrphesrues, and also mentions it under the name of Jnstbinnupolis, 
after the Emperor who wrested it from Jloniiiodas, son of Chosrocs' 
A.D. Dfcitl, and subsequently fortified the place.J Alternately held 

* ‘D* Cvl. Feme., - lit, i. cap, 31. 

p. U ToL j - ** l ‘*- m ■' «• (- Yi« teSto,*„ Amra;.,y ol , i. 

IIJ of Mesopotamia 
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by Romans and Persians, it reverted, during the call Gate of Qinur, 
to the Arabs. One of \m generals, Iyadh dkn Ghanntn, captured 
the town by stratagem, although the Mnderaa delight in ira lira ting 
that it came into their hands by supernatural menus.* Subsequent 
to the Moslem domination, it was ia the possesion alternately uF 
the ITaunlmudes. Kurdish Merwiuridw, Scljooks, Ortokides, and 
H mobiles, ami it remained in the po&sessiou of the latter till con¬ 
quered by Tamerlane frutn the reigning prince of tbc period, The 
Emulates, under Modhuffer cd 1 Dccn GW:. nephew of the great 
Scllnh cd* Decn or Saladin^ and the Melik el Ay hod Nejin cd 5 
Deen Eiuob, did much Lei embellish and fortify the town* The 
former built a splendid mosque, hearing on the inihrah the date 
a. it. 624, the remains oF which, with its beautsfully carved 
windows and aisles, still exist; anti the latter, according in the 
inscriptions still legible upuu them, rebuilt the walls, and con¬ 
structed a lofty watch-tower outside the town. 

Close to Miafnrkcyn, in n steep mountain-gorge, are the remains 
of the grot monastery of Hasoon, a corruption For Hosmu The 
grots nJno dug nut of a steep ami nearly in access ble rock, that in 
consequence looks at a distance more lite a rabbit-burrow than the 
former abode of men. Near them is an old church, which, according 
to an inscription inside it, was repaired a,d< 861. The eaves are now 
inhabited by a lawless baud of Kurds, the scourge of the nejgb* 
bourhood ; and in my rambles through them, I saw r many vestiges 
of the results of their predatory exclusions. In the plain oppo¬ 
site is a high conical mound, evidently artificial, called Tel Meon. 
command fog a fine view of the country about, with the Batman Su 
in the distance. On the top of it is a largo Christian village* 
whose inhabitants informed me they often picked up copper and 
silver medals twt It and in its vicinity* One of the latter, nearing 
on one side the effigies of Marc Anthony and his son, In very 
fine preservation, 1 purchased from among a handful of other 
coins that were offered me for sale* From hem I reached 
the Bat man Su or Nymplueiia (in the time of Procopius the 
iKUindary between the Roman and Persian territories) in two 
(lours, and crossed U by a fine bridge of a single arch 40 feet 
high. It consists properly of this one large piuted arch and two 
smaller arches, but tbe latter w p ere dry ; and the stream, which 
here is easily fordable, and at this season not 3 feet deep, flowed 
through the grand arch only. From the remains of an inscription 
on its eastern face, it waj built a.d. 643 by a certain Othman : 
with the exception of the date, no other purl of the record was 
legible. The Batman Su rises in the mountains about 40 mi lea 
north of this, and consists of the united waters of the Kulp, 


* El W»Wdi, j£i)-ir , }£±i ■ 
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Kaushan, and Sanim Sus* besides a host of ?mdler on important 
streams* l our tours and a half from this I erod'd the Hnzu 
Arwcn, or Redhwtm Su—it i? called by all these names— intrj thy 
present district of Gharzan. The province in which it is situated 
was called Arxanenc by the Romans, and Artsm (Moses of Chorene)* 
A^lidfEiikt Agbdsen, and Khordien by Armenian writers, and Aram 
by the Arabs, since corrupted into its present name of Ghaznn by 
the Kurds anti Tarts, it was one of the provinces taken by the 
Farthiftm from the Armenians, and was ceded a.i>. 298 with 
Jntilene, Zabtlseeue, Moxocnc, and Caidoucae, by Naira* King of 
Persia to the Romans* under Galeriu^ hi the time of Diocletian/ 



The font was near the flourishing village of Giri llassan, close 
to the mins of Arsen,t the Oppidum Arzonenonita of Procopius 


. p- 


* Gibbon, BdElil'i Ed., 
t r Tht diy of Ante el at ifcc time of the Arab conauesi tm the property of the 
Arrm-mi tj lord of Bid is K| Wafcldj- Eutaoli Din Eebh ti Dfor slid 

by him lu lyadb Ebn Qftuem, Gmi-r's grunt] (Ibid,). It snlwiijii.'iitly f e |] 
on the 'tWflllW of the Atibasldni, itiio |3 il- hands of ibe Kanl McrwiioiiU*, from 
Whom It pad'll to a local family. Abnl Feda^ro], h\ p, a$e) savs. » E| .Melik el 
Alil'lltitflsT (ibast, BUD of El Adel 'brother of .Saladin’, took Aran of Dinrbckr 
from its lord, llissmi ed Dven p of the atieient family of El Ahdeh, who had 
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situated on the left kutk of the river* The ruins are very exten¬ 
sive : the remains of the old walk. 20 feet thick at the base, and 



stone, cemented with mortar* that surround the Iowa are easily 
traced; and the defences towards the river, rousting of thicker 
waits and a number of smaiklmned buildings are in Ftill better 
preservation* Tike area contained within them is about 2700 
pqtiurc yank Da the north-eastern and southern sides the walls 
an? straight a ml regular, but towards the west It narrows off into 
an irregular shape that follows the course of the stream. It has 
four gates* one in each of the three regular walla, and a fourils 
leading to the river. At the southern side b a mound of ruin 
connected with the wall, that seems to kve been a large fortified 
bastion. The whole ruin b surrounded by a deep ditdi, which 
was crossed at three of the gates by as many midges, whose 
foundations still appear above ground* When 1 visited ih the area 
included within the walls was bearing a fine crop of wheat, but the 
regular lines of the street.', and sonic of the sites of the larger 
building*, could still be traced. So many medals in gold and 
silver are found here that the fellahs who till the ground are paid 
nothing by the ow r ner for their labour, and they give him in addi¬ 
tion half of everything they may find. The town was built on 
what appears a natural platform of some little elevation, which, at 
it* western end, has a steep sharp fall into the plain about a mile 
from the walls, where it is bounded by a deep bcd T through which 
a small marshy stream flows towards the Tigris, dost under the 
Yczld village of Tellebeea, or Tileeba. Independently of other 
associations, Arsen is interesting as king connected with the 
earliest Christian history, it having been visited, according to 
Abul I" nrrrij „ the Syrian historian, by Mar Addons, or r l liaddcift, 
une of the Seventy, the apostle of the Syrian Cli aid mans (mid the 
same who cured Abganis Uchama of his leprosy), m the thirtieth 
year of Our Saviour's Ascension, aud the fifteenth of Tiberius 
Crosar, who then built a church here, which was afterward^ called 
by Iies name. Higher up the river, and on the same side m 
Arzen, are tlm remains of another large city, where 1 found some 
of the earliest records of the Moslem conquest, in the shape of 
tombstones, bearing Chile inscriptions in the character peculiar to 
the first rentury of their era. Many of them are now used by the 
Armenians of Knni Maacc* a small village situated at one end of 
the ruins, us gravestones. As neither they nor the Moslems knew 
anything of the characters on them, I thought it best to leave 
them in their ignorance, as without doubt the latter would soar! 


it fnm Melik Shall 1 * tinand gimi him Hejni b A. II 6*7* 

MbiiSer was nt that lime Jortf of Minfurkuyn. 
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have desecrated every grave L,i the place did they know that on 
each stone the formula of their faith, together with a verse from 

' r ♦fT’ Cl, n | rav ;ed- Opposite the ruins, on the right bank 
el me Aracn !sa, whkh was formerly spanned at this part by a 
hue stoiie bridge, whose foundations peer above the stream, b the 
hoc „]d rum known now by the names of Kalla Sheikh Baj ami 
Kalla Anush:rvan. It is situated on a high hill of conglomerate, 
thc uftual rock formation here, having at its summit a circumference 
ot H mile, I lie remains are evidently l'arthian, and consist 0 f 
walls of common limestone, 14 feel thick, which in some places h 
comped of bnckwork of thin broad tiles of the Same Solidity. 

t^St ? f / amilie3 u [ deca ; ed Gh *™ n Beg* inhabited some 
nurfrahle huts among the nuns and they had cleared several of 
ttm old houses, which served them for a stable. These were all 
of course now under ground, the ddbru of centuries haring m-cu- 
iimlated over and covered them. They were built in arclies in a 
un substantial manner, mid seemed at one time to have occupied 
the who e surface, as, in several pits that had been dug in different 

1 i 1U '- V 0tb *T &imiI;ir buildi »gH were also dis¬ 
cernible Oil all sides but one the nioiind i* nothing but a steep 

,j> 1 C]H ’ commanding a fine uninterrupted view for many mil™ 
all round; but towards the west a winding and difficult path 
rend nets the traveller to a large gateway still intact, and the only 
one m the rum- A few greybeards of [he place, who pretended to 

kfi0wl ®X' M V? d "* 1,1 e caBtle, during 

h Hues of ignore.,ce-that is, Wore Islamfem-belouged to the 

ft 1 «> d ■“** ‘hat the Gharzan Begs, who live ai 

/ok, 1 miles off, were the descendants of that dynasty in these 
part*; a fact that was corroborated to me by the Begs tbcmeetvea 
on a snl^eipcnt mat I paid them. Near this is the mounreinoS 

ll n r nfiTe™*? 1 ' inhabited by a warlike, unruly ^ 0 f KiinK 
re led ^hki ; they are neither Moslems, Christian, „ or 3 

Kiz/iIKl-Il J hey swear by a church, and never by a mostum or 
the Deity, or any of the prophets. 1 nittequc, or 

J!?-.* ^ r at ofinterreurae with them in different places 1 
roald not make more of their belief than what is cxpreJS foth* 
formula of faith which their headmen repeated to me in Turkish 
word fur word, thus: “ Bin yakhadan bash eurMcrdi chokWi 
saaldi gumana Jiir yakhatkn bash guestemeyidS d4 ' e£ 
tmanch;*- which translated is, “ A thousand’wav* Imshowifho 
self, but many remained hi doubt: if he choulfshow hStetfTn 
one way a great many would come to the faith.*’ \ 1K 1 *i, ev 

IT tllflt al1 tl,e ‘- ntioned t K 

ionit, Lnji cl, and Koran, were nothing more than one -m.9 

fora^ C iTth.r h0 W*™ 4 * tliUbrent eppeha in different 
ionns. 1 hey thus user,bo divm.ty to all, though they forbear to 
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mention one name more reverently than the other. But, as they 
consider that the last shape be assumed was that of A li T they attach 
more sanctity to his name than to Moses or Christ* while Mahomed 
they ignore entirely. 

In this respect they are not unlike the Ali Ilhihecs of Tarda, 
and Kimlba^ncs of other parts of Kurdistan* w ho seem to regard 
Ali as the personified deity* and holding* therefore* a much higher 
position than the Prophet of Islam* In the mountains near 
Kharput the American missionaries^ with the praiseworthy zeal 
and jJcrscYerance under every trial* hardship, and peracention* 
that characterises them* have succeeded in imbuing them with 
a wish to study the Holy .Scriptures; and, from their frequent 
request for native pastors tu reside among and instruct them, it 
is probable that they arc at last awakened to u sense of their 
errors and superstitions* and am anxious to forsake them for the 
Gospel truths. The wonderful influence exercised over them by 
the missionaries S3 exemplified from the mere fact that they* a 
mere handful of men from the New 1 World, have been enabled to 
el Feet that which all previous dynasties and the present Turkish 
one* aided by it$ troops have failed to do; for they have persuaded 
some of the most unruly and turbulent to laydown their onus* and 
abstain from rebellion, robbery, and murder, as being totally incon¬ 
sistent with their teaching and the Holy Writ, Hut mt only 
here, but throughout Turkey, wherever Proteaturtiani* under Ame¬ 
rican auspices. Las been introduced* I have invariably found those 
professing that faith, in spite of their previous character and condi¬ 
tion* to he the most loyal, peaceable* and industrious subjects the 
Sultan possesses. 

The Tstliki are the descendants of the early inhabiiants of the 
mountains, who, according to them, had fur their ancestor Slmrezcr, 
or Sanascr* ns tbev call Idea, sun of Sennacherib, w ho, w ith bis 
brother Adriuinlek, fled to this place after hiring murdered their 
father at Nineveh, anil founded time dynasties, one of which was 
the Sannsouns, or Sassouns. The name of this district appears m 
several authors us that of Sannaounik, or Sasouuk* corrupted sub¬ 
sequently into Sassoon* With reference to this region* the oldest 
Armenian author, Moses of I 'heretic, says that Sgedortc* father of 
Barouir, the first Armenian king* and contemporary of Sardinia- 
pal us,* established Satiaser in the south-west of Armenia* near the 
confines of Assyria. His descendants jicoplcd f lic mountain Killed 
Sim (Mount Sniusf)* and tlielr chief obtained the government of 


* L M«* Cfir,’ L ]i r SraushitoL by Flurivnl, 

t Dionysius. uj Wja ChKAactn, whfli Iftlkhg ftf tlie imapOan of Ihe Hum luU? 
SjTii [A a. "06 -- a.i>. a ^5 . *aj* Ihej tk^iroyed all Sjriau whwh li«r ftt 

ihcfoolof Mount Saiuj, eu. Am-ji M^pSimela, h wm iiLs^t callrU the 
AHilua* Tilt fjyri^ni d-lkn! it dif Tim meaning t he ^ Arid Mount," li 
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the principality. From them descended the Ardznomu; and 
Kcitomii-t-harjiehaii, of the same house of Sanaaer, was at a later 
date created Grand Prince and Governor of the Same country, 
receiving with it the canton of Arisen (Aran) from Vaghurehag 
(VaiftTBaccs), brother of Arsaee^ Ling of Armenia.* 1 ^ inha* 
bitanta of Sassoon are, Mdo.^oo, Sarrnee, Sassoon, apd 1 salmi 
Kurds ami Armenians* the latter beinu; under subjection to the 
former, I Sul t lie industry and trade of that |mrt is entirely ui 
the hands of the Armenians, who stand, with respect to the Kurds, 
in the position of serfs. Individual members of families, or a y, bole 
fanuiVp purchases the exclusive right of trading with particular 
towns from the chief, in return for a stipulated share oi the prom--', 
fur which his family and trends are answerable. Thus + one man 
onl v can trade with Baghdad and in its produce 5 another with 
Constantinople and ill Its goods, and so on with every town through- 
out the Turkish empire; the same rule applying to ail articles 
of export as well as Import, Should an unauthorised interloper 
introduce himself for the purposes of trade into their country, 
lie i s cither summarily despatched, or plundered of everything he 

possesses. < 

Freni Atkch a smart ride of 30 miles took me to baert* during 
which 1 tressed the Bitlte Su at the 23rd mih\ and the Kczsfer, 
Kcyacr or Shcrivan Su (which falls into the lfitlis Su) at the 27th 
mife. Kaert and Asacrd, the Mobadra of the Syrians,! although 
in Itself a mean and wretched Kurdish town, k interesting from 
having lieen identified by iXAaville and Kiiiucir ns the ancient 
Tigranocfirta, It is situated at one end of a small plain on the 
elope of some high land separating it from the Boh tan Su or 
Eustern Tigris, from which it is 2 mils* distant at the nearest part. 
The plain is considerably higher than the bed of the river, the 
descent to it being over a very steep road, about L4 mile long; A 
modem writer (Mr. Ainsworth), in combating the idea of SacrL 
being Tignmoccrta, adduces in proof that there are no ruins 
near* it Tliere an? certainly none visible? above ground, but he 
prdmhSy was unaware that the whole of tho town lias been con¬ 
structed from the remains of old buildings that have been exhumed 
from a depth of many feet below the soil. These ancient remains 
are always found when digging deep foundations fur new building* 
in the plain, but never na tive filmic of the hill u|mju which a portion 


i* a part <3 f M mi Til Masall, which at different localUi^U wjj kocwsi by differrnt 
nuf A]:-> in lhc hSflwy of Arm-aim by Vamljad Aral, de LudiTerd 
Mici^hlcd by NL rriM'ln-tuLw , tliry ar<- ealM llw iiLkibnanUi of Mount Sairu. 
ijrdlwrily caLli^L Saiinn^inilt, from ibu nmir of IMr anctsior, pBevuu do 

POnnsi/tmn a |criS. p. SO ^ „ . , „ 

' -Mi^. Cb ," v*L i. IK IU4; t&L IL p. 145, GeOg. oflun varlabtd Vartan, iu 
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of the modem town is built; and they extend for a distance of nt 
least 3 miles, to n spot where some of them arc nearer the surface, 
but which the native^ say are the ruins of another and distinct 
town, Killed Anroon. It im worthy of remark that ill no other part 
of the Paskalik have T ever been able to find any coins of Tigr&ue-, 
whereas hero 1 bought in one day five of Ids medals, one of theta 
bearing on its reverse a laurented Homan head; while other coins, 
Homan, SoBsaman, Byzantine, and UuUc s are In variably met with in 
the excavations, as also a few cameos and finely-executed intaglios 
1 would not have ii inferred, from what has gone before, that 
Saert does actualty represent the site of Tigrmioeerta, as both 
Tacitus and Strabo place it somewhere near the vicinity of Niribin, 
The former says it is on the Xicephoriu^, 3(1 miles from Kbibiu; 
and the latter places it south of Mount Ma&ius, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that town,* and in the country of the Mygdonian&f Three 
statonscuts, if the general veracity of those authors is considered, 
are totally irreconcilable with the present ]>osition of Saert, or any 

( dace near it Nor docs the description of Tigmnocerta, os we 
save it In Plutarch 1 * account of Lticullus's camjKiigti, coincide in 
the least with Saert; while the banks of the river are so rugged 
and steep that at present there is only one road leading to it, 
which a small number of men could easily defend against hostile 
thousands seeking to reach the plain from the river, even if com¬ 
posed of the tried legionaries of LucuIItis. in the precincts of the 
modern town is a place known by the name of the Tumib-cl- 
Vahuod, or Jews' tombs. This fact is sufficiently curious as indi¬ 
cating the presence of a large Jewish colony here at some remote 
period, for at present there are no Jews in Saert, and none have 
mided here Jbr ages-t At the imint called Arzooii by the 
native*, 3 miles, as before stated, from Saert, is an old convent 
dedicated to Mar Yacoob cl llabera— James the Hermit, the 
Acetic of Endidij near Amid—to whom (according to IVocoplus) 
the Persian monarch G&v&dc% nr Cobad, granted a letter uf pro¬ 
tection, not only for himself, but also far all who chose to seek an 
asylum with him, when he was besieging Dmjbekr.§ The Choi- 
damans say ho is hurled in the crypt of the convent, and point out 
two other places near it as containing the bodies of his two imme¬ 
diate disciples* 

From Saert, pursuing the banks of the Tohtau Su, and passing 

* + Strabo* lib, sL 

f Ibid,, lib, x¥i. 

| Mows of Chorviie ti'Uit UJ Ibat llyrtinul p hjghpirih^t and King ^ Eh? 
was fcrized by P&rcapnui, the Anntn'ian prmj-mL wbo Mul him villi innii> rtthirr 
illjih cipibw to Tie them io W H-ut io the <«wn nr .SauL- 

niLDLsi. tltL- modfcrn Van. S.u*rt i* on iho Uitvel road to i t, £ wit 'Mnkn 
Chorea^ vol r i. pp_ 131-193,) 

§ fc LV JJch Pem, p Uh r I. rn-p. 7. ‘ 
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the junction of the Bitlis Su and the Boh tail Su, about 10 miles 
below Saert s dose to the village of Ba Til, I proceeded to Til, 
where it joins the Tigris. This village, situated upon n mound, 
in the angle formed by tlie junction of the two rivers, is built 
of the stone procured from some old massive buildings in die 
centre of the tumulus, portions of which arc seen protruding from 
the ground all round its base, and for some way up the slope. 
I believe Mr. Ainsworth to be in error when he identifies (in nis 
L Researches T ) this village as the tine of the same name where 
Tigranes transported the statue of Minerva** The Til alluded 
to by ifases of Chorene was in the district of EgucghiatK p now 
Erzmgan) in the province of Bardiser Ha1k,f which answers to the 
modern Tilta, on the north-west side of the large Mush pining 

Following the left bank of the Tigris upwards, a ride of four 
hours, during which I passed the point where the Arson Su fulls 
into the former, brought iue to Rcdhwan, on the left bant of the 
latter river. The population of Hedhwaii, and the plain in which 
it is situated, although still extensively peopled by the Yczideea, 
w r as about twenty yours ago nearly exclusively confined to people of 
that sect, who were always in a state of semi-rebellion against the 
government; but since tlio death of their chief, Mecr Zig (ji cor¬ 
ruption of Mccr Eating), w ho was killed by the Turks, the country 
became more directly under their control, and they have conse¬ 
quently comparatively abandoned the place for Smj&r and the 
neighbourhood of Howl. Crossing the river here I ascended the 
hign hills beyond, and descended by a steep miserable goat-path, 
only practicable for mules, and which occupied o m hour and ei half 
in the descent* into the vnltcy of Elio Tigris; and then, fording that 
river, reached the old grot town of Hush el Kahef, or Hesa'keyfj 
in three hours and a half from Kedhwau. The modem tow n 
is perched on the top of a steep and nearly inaccessible rock, 
having at the eastern end the old castle built by the Ortokides | 
on the ruins of a. more ancient edifice, In a small plain at the 
foot of the mountains, that here press down upon the Tigris, are 
the nuns of the old town of tlie same name, the scat of the Otto* 

* F of CLioru-uo/ toL i T p, 19 1 * 

t *Mm. Ch.: l p. 

X Ncita to Mfttlkf of Edcw * Dutaorjoni Ttint./ jp_ 400, 

i TJie large mm of the caith'. now full of lumber, is bail I At the * strew end 
of this pniot* where the rock fills pe-rpratlLc-tiEiMrl j- duwu to the hank of I hi- river 
tho fcmud:LEioih*loiifi he'ma let iiUo iho native Slone. A single Irmre window 
looks out over the M lows ia the plain, BOO fret below it, tta prot hAbicmbn* ms 
tnher zidr, ftml ihc valley uf the T^rk backed by tlio f ted Swan nm|e af hnii 

The Kistte was coHfd the Jfwok ^) t A cormptinn for KLinhk, m,4 % as 

|ho fivounEomia^n«-of Qn ih od'd^-n Kuqiuan, the Orb Aide Lord of Ami<| anti 
Keyf* Abel Ffrla n.-btes that lie fell out of (he window of ,hir room 
dMcrsbul abowo, and was dnaheil (o pie™ m the plain Ulow, A. LI, 37 Atm 
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kides and of the Eioobites, with the remains of some fine old 
mosque* and the burial-places of the later Eioobite^ surrounded 
by neat walls of cut stone, A noble bridge of three large and thrse 
smaller pointed arches {similar m material to the one over the 
Batman & i), but now in ruins* spanned the river close under 
the town. Near the waterVcdgu, ou two of the buttresses, which 
appear much older than the substructure* are some reliefs repre¬ 
senting male figures* of Parthian workmanship* about 3 feet high, 
and in good relief, hut unfortunately, owing to flwlal action, much 
defaced. From the courtyard of the old castle, at the eastern end 
of die modern town, a curious covered way, containing a winding 
stair of 2iX> steps* is scooped out of the solid ruck* leading down to 
the river* A little farther on are the remains of a similar stair, 
which, like the former, were evidently used by the townspeople to 
supply themselves with water from the Tigris. Where the stairs 
are at all exposed to the attack jof an enemy from the opposite 
side* they are pitted w ith innumerable small holes, probably caused 
by flights of arrows tluit had been shot against these exposed parts, 
to prevent any Communication with the river. Some 40 feet up 
the rock (west of the stair) is a large cave, with a lofty arched 
entrance, having on the right band a mutilated figure* considerably 
larger than life* with outstretched arms, cut in high relief tipcat 
the atone* I had considerable difficulty in getting access to the 
cave, culled Es P -Sclkuilik by the natives, but was nut rewarded by 
anything 1 saw' in the interior, all hough I liud been informed nil 
inscription was to be seen there. But by far the most interesting 
rdies oft he place are the myriads of grots, that stretch for 3 miles 
in one direction, and occupy the sides of six other separate rovines, 
cooped out of the hills to the cast of and round the town. They 
exist, tier above tier, in parallel lines all up to the top* communi¬ 
cating with each other by stairs and by a zigzag narrow path* 
that* passing the door of each cell, reaches from tEe highest cave 
to the plain* In the same manner the water of some fine copious 
springs on die tap of the hill was conducted by a narrow channel 
jKist each of them* and within easy reach of their i nimbi touts. 
With very few exceptions a monastic simplicity characterises 
them all; tod* although some few bad a large opening at one ride, 
shaped like the common modem Aiwan* the majority had only a 
single opening (fur entrance and egress) tuw arils the plain and 
river. Each grot contained generally three deep recesses for 
couches* and two or three small niches for the reception of articles 
of every-day use. I was nut lucky enough {notwithstanding the 
minute search I made iu nearly all the caves on both sides of I he 
nver and in the different ravines) to discover any inscriptions or 
relies of imjiortance, nit]lough Parthian, Greek, Homan, Byzantine, 
and CnRc coins were idly offered me in profusion, 
vol* xxxv* . i> 
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Ilesti Keyf or I lost! cl Kahef is mentioned in Procopius a* 
Ciphas** and by the early Syrian writers sia Keppa and Ht^nel 
lieppa, all meaulijff the rock casUc. Arab traditions say it was 
once called Sabbat Aghwal, or 14 The Seven R&rines, 11 from the fact 
of the grots being dug out of the sides of seven different narrow 
mvines, which converge towards one cuiinnuu centre ■ and m early 
Arab author says it was called llesn Laghur t t but that, at the 
time of its capture, it went by the name of'its owner. Talun ebn 
Kcifa. 

An Annoman author, in hie history relative to the first crusade, 
mentions Mean Keyf under the name ECurseukev,} and says that 
after the defeat of Baldwin de Buiirg, Count of Edcs&a, and 
Jocelyn deCoJirtuay, by DejekermisSi and Soukniun, which resulted 
in die capture of those two chiefs Snuknuin ebn Ariuq tent 
Jocelyn a prisoner to Hugo Keyf; while Baldwin was at the slum 
time incarcerated at Mosul by DjekermUh, the lord of that towaj 
After Ijciiig sot at liberty in return for a considerable ransom, 
Jocelyn and hie kinsimui, Walermi (or William), were again cap¬ 
tured by Nuorcd' Lbuleh Balne t &011 uf Ifchrmn, son of ArLuq; and 
Baldwin, who with hi* nephew liad flown to their rescue* wo* also 
defeated by the >amc chief, and shared their prison at Kharput 
Five months later a valiant baud of Armenians of Bohceu! eap- 
inred Klmrput by a coup d& mi in, and set the prisoners at liberty. 
Fearing that they would be unable to make good their retreat to 
their awn territory through the enemy s country, they all remained 
in the castle but Jocelyn* who hastened away to brill" a fnjve 
sufficient effectually to release his friends and the numerous 
Christian captives—men and women—confined in the duneuonalf 
In the tii can time Babik, having been apprised of the disaster 
returned to Kharput, retook the castle by stortn, and (with the 
exception of the royal eaptifo^ viz., Baldwin, his nephew, tmd 
Walemn) destroyed all his prisoners, consisting of 05 men and 
St) “ beautiful 1 adics/' by throwing them over the battlements 


* 1 Pr*cop r JJ* BelL PertL/ Hb. 1 L 
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into the plain below,* Subsequently line Count Waleran, whom 
I bn Affair describes a* one of the infidel rebels + JbUi , n ) 

and Baldwin's nephew, were put to death by Timour Tush, £on of 
Ilghazi, nephew of IbUah ; and Baldwin was ransomed a second 
Litno by Jocelyn for 100,000 tahugmus.t 

Ileati Xeyf is venerated by Moslems as being the burial-place 
of Yokiima, the renegade Aleppine, who in the first eehtory of 
the Hejirehapostatised from his faith, and played subsequently an 
active part in the Moslem. rants against the Christians. He fell 
at the siege of this place; and the miserable mins that cover his 
remains are yearly visited by the devout, who regard him as a 
martyr and a hero. A ride of two hours over a nagged mountain- 
rood, first ascending and then descending, brought" me into the 
Kefir Jn/c plain, with Its fine cut ton-field* and villages, and 
another hour and a half to the village itself About 3 miles south¬ 
west of it is the artificial mound of Tel If tat. It is of seme 
extent, and formed of the dibris and remains of former buildings 
which, I was told at Kefir Juzc r yielded numerous medals and 
intaglios. This is the first portion of Jebel Tur t the Tur 
Abadeen of the Syrians, which, bounded on the west and south¬ 
west by Mesopotamia, and on the north-cast and east by the Tigris, 
terminates at Jezirch on the right bank of the Tigris. Passing 
through the extensive ruins of the old town of Zaz, lam cm? for¬ 
merly tor its monastery of the Holy Cross, and by Has, I readied 
Dcyrindib, The rock which rises steep at the back of the village 
is crowned by the mins of an old castle— from the remnants 
about, and size of the blocks of stoatc that composed it, it does not 
seeiu of very ancient date. It hzid 3 however, evidently been built 
to make a good defence and stand long sieges, and the courtyard 
was honey combed with cisterns that had been dug out of the native 
rock for receiving water. I reached Aitkin! (Modiad and Mediath 
of the Syrians) in two hours after leaving Deyrendib. The present 
town is a collection of miserable hovels, built of rough stone, and 
Enhabit^l exclusively, with the exception of course of the Turkish 
officials, by Christians of the Jacobite persuasion* About ten 
minute?’ walk from the town* a budding containing a convent and 
medre^eb, contrasts greatly, by its solidity and some pretension* 
to comfort and elegance, with the hovels tenanted by its su]>- 
porters* The convent is dedicated to Abraham and 1 Libel, and 
is built over a much older structure, bearing date—as the natives 
pretend, there being no record to conns luinorate the fact— a.d. 
^1^; the same era nearly as the neighbouring convent of Deir 


Matthew of Ed msa/ chap. c^SitvL pp. a 09 -iu - "Alml FeUa. Aapflli, 
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Atiir, dedicated to Michael and Gabriel* so ruthlessly *aetiod by 
Tamerlane, Thy Metliat convent formerly posset a fine MS r 
library of Syrian authors acid divines; but Bedr Khan Bep\ in one 
of hi = numorous raltU Against the Christians of Jdbbcl Tur, plun¬ 
dered the place, and the monks still regret the to** of their literary 
treasures on that occasion. From Mod nit* following the usual 
caravan route by Hardin* I returned to Diurkkr, 

In ihe autumn of 1862 and 1863 I waa again in the saddle* 
prosecuting the researches commenced the previous year, T 

The first point of intercut visited w£l* Eggil, eight hours from 
Dmrbehr. It is built on a high, steep* rocky mountain* on the 
right tank of the Argitneh Maadon branch of the Ti gris.* At 
its eastern end are the remains of a fine old castle with a double 
wall, communicating (as at Ilesn K.eyf) by a covered stair of 
177 steps (cut out of the rock) with the Tigris. At tie western 
cud, the mass on which the Kalin is built, has been artificially 
separated from the jiareut mountain, so as to secure a complete 
ieulalmn. A piece of the rock at this end juts out hi a most cou- 
smeuous manner over the street, and uii its face is the almost 
obliterated figure of an Assyrian king, with the truces of a long 
inscription in cuneiform (contained in a niche, 6 feet by 4), which, 
however, is so defaced as (though easily traceable) to bo utterly 
illegible. Close under the castle, at a slight elevation from the 
river, another mass of rock has been separated from the mountain, 
and then fashioned Into separate blocks connected at their bases 

feet high aud 2-1 feet square at bottom, tapering up to S feet 
square, each containing a grot surrounded by a bell-shaped or 
rather conical top, very similar in shape and style to the curious 
roofe of the old churches throughout Armenia, which were copied 
in a modified form bv the constructors of the Mahoiuedan Tur bells 
at Ikhlat and elsewhere. They are all of them ancient burial- 
places, full of bo ties, pieces of wooden coffins joined together by 
wooden pegs, and the fragments of long-necked bottles composed 
of a til in kiud of glass. On the pedestals of Severn] of the tombs 
rude human figures in high relief were cut on the stone, but tlmir 
mutilated condition prevented mo from being able to form auv 
idea of the age to which they belonged. In a ravine that runs 
nutxid the southern side of the mountain, as also oil the left bank 
of the river, were numerous other grots of the commoner sons 
none of them brio* of the tame nature or size ns those I have 
described, although all had been prepared with more care aud 
attempt at ornament than is usual elsewhere. 


* KfepcrL, in bii fcugc map tm placed it on the l«n baais 9/ the Tlcris. nad 
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This town was called by the Syrians Agyl or Angyl^ and the 
district, which was known to the andent Armenians by the name 
of Ankcgh, 4 was the siine ns that called Inghilcne by the Greeks, 
A&eHi&niL? tells us il was also failed Anehialus, zmd ihat it was 
plundered a.d, 503, in the reign of Anastasias, by the Persian 
King Cobad + f 

Three and si half hours from Eggj], ami on the right bank of 
the Tigris, some way below the junction of the Moaden and 
Dibcneh branches, are the nans of Jubeyr Cattle, situated on the 
top of n mass of perpendicular roc k that crops out of the summit 
ot a high hill, a spur of the mountain-range there. The southern 
portion, on which the Kalla k built, has been separated, as at 
Kggil, by a deep nod bread cutting, 120 feet long, GO deep* ami 
bO wide flt its weakest point from the main range, so as to have 
ensured if against any sudden capture by cscalldt\ This point 
further fortified by a huge mass of solid brickwork, rising to a 
height of many feet, which, subsequently, in the shape of a wall, 

I" I lows the irregularity of rhe whole summit of the mound, enclosing 
nn area of 400 yards long, with a breadth varying from 20 to 40. 
Higher up the stream, at the angle formed by the junction of the 
Arganch Mnadcn and I >ibeiiob Sns> which" form the western 
Tigris* arc the ruins of Ammoneli Castle, occupying, as at dubeyr, 
the top of an jointed mountain, but its jxjsihQn U incomparably 
stronger, from its greater height and comparative inaccessibility. 
It can bo approached only at one side by a single path, hardly 
practicable for mules, the other two sides being high perpcsi- 
d ecu Jar rocks, washed respectively by the Dibendi and Alaodcn 
nvera, the weakest portion deriving additional strength from walk 
of amazing thickness. The area of the summit k about 1$ mile 
Jung, and 1 broad, and the whole* with the exception of a small 
portion of the southern end* is choked by the debris of old houses 
and h'servmrs of black stone. On the north-eastern side of the 
mountain a covered stair cut out of the solid reek, as at Eggil, 
280 feet high and 8 feet broad, leads down to the Dibench 
Urn site, its impcgnaMlity, and extensive remains coincide, more 
than any other position or ruin I have seen, with that of Caros- 
thiocerto, which has been placed alternately at Miafarkcvn and 
Dinrbckr. 

Fir^t following the Dibench Su, and then ascending the 
upland, whose Itase it waring [ crossed to Ueyni, rioting on 
mv way Ihc curious grot church, dose to the" line Armenian 
Village of Dibench, which is scooped out of a mass of isolated 
rock on the left liank of the river of the pause name* 'This place, 
from the numerous Fmall crypts round Its interior, is called by the 


1 Mote* gf Choice/ toT. t pp. 105-1-61. 
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Mo&kfois Etakboor or Stable ; but whatever it may be now, its 
original uae cannot be mistaken, and it is iri consequence venerated 
by nil Armenians as the earliest temple of their faith. The church 



Tim nf <Sroi Clmrdi (S feel high), iwar 


33 entered bv two wtdo, low doorways, and is capable of contains- 
a congregation of 200 people with ease. The place where the 
altar stood k a commodious arched recess, approached by tim e 
3ta Fp ™« WmnntiicRtiiig on the left with a small room, for the 
caaneniCDCo of the priest and others connected w ith the church. 

In its immediate neighborhood there are several other gmts 
cut mu of the roek t Tjhicb, from the stone benches in them and 
idler marks and remains, appear to have formed dwcllb^placcs 
Ut inferior church officank The native* told me tWhiinmii 
remains were in such zibunihtiice all round the precincts of the 
riiuncli, that* for fear of deaecpimg them, they had forborne to 
tUl tJ'e ground about it, lest they should unwittingly exhume the 
i dles of those they regaril na their ancestors. For the same reason 
tiiey have turned the course of a small stream, that formerly washed 
the ruck into the plain. J 

The nail (torn Dibench to Heyni runs part of the way ftroturli 
t it beautiful valley of Pelwhka and dose to the low range of hlfb 
that bound the valley of Nenb at till, side. The name of Kerib 
Various ** uccumng in the grot mouolitli inscription alluded to 
further back* in connexion with the inarch of the Assyrian Kin« 
from that rjlaeu to larrAnn I^urLk i i u. ., . 15 
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inhabited by a set of Kuril* (always in rebellion), living in (beir 
^eduded and inaccessible valley, which still contains several ruins of 
vi 1 ry ancient date, Nerib la also the lirvt point where [lie Zaza 
Kurdish is used* the Kerman] i dialect being the one spoken in all 
Eastern and Southern Kurdistan, 

Hey ah or Hani, is a pretty little town shunted on the slope of 
a hill crowned by the ruins of an ancient castle. Some old 
M&hocnedan buildings and an ancient square watch-tower, in the 
middle of the luxuriant gardens at the foot of the town, boast of 
great architectural beauty. One of the former, dedicated to a 
certain Zeincb (not the famous one), is built in the form of a cross, 
and has the A yet el Kursee caned in beautiful letters all round 
the interior of the building. In the centre of the town a large 
spring, 200 feet in circumference, enclosed by masonry, supplies 
the town gardens and splendid clover-fields with beautiful clear 
cold water; it then emerges into the plain and forms the river 
called Am bar Su p which fulls into the Tigris opposite Kurkh, as 
already noticed further back. 

A ride of three hours by the villages of Fey ter and Ooreh, nr 
1 lurch, from Ucyui, took me to the interesting ruina called Kublik 
i Kak and Afenos Dakmiuo^ situated te the south of east of 
Heyni, on the top of a mountain-range separating the Lijeb from 
the Diarbokr plain. The remains are of the most solid construe- 
tion, emmstiug of a series of arched rooms, and a little higher up 
of a temple, with several fragments of columns scattered about it 
A magnificent uninterrupted view of the Sileywan, lijeli* and 
Diarbekr plains iff obtained From this snob the eye ranging 
alternately over them, and long belts of tliickly-w oodcif mountain*, 
Our descent to the small plain beyond was through a mas* of ruins 
that covered the dopes of the hill for a space of om mile, fragments 
of thick walk and neatly-cnt blocks of stone were strewed over the 
road and impeded our progress, the remains of the old City (if 
lees (Fhkou of Frocojmis).* A Small village near them b also 
called Fees, Affis and Alisios. The inhabitants have a tradition 
that tlic mins, and a small cave near it, was the spot tenanted by 
the Seven Sleepers and their canine guard* the Kelo i Kehcf. The 
ijcene of lliis legend is generally reported to have taken place at 
Ephesus, near Smyrna; and here, curious enough, I procured 
several small silver coins with the ancient type of Ephesus—the 
bee on one side atid the stag and palm-tree on the other - t and 1 
was informed that numerous coins, principally copper, which were 
always thrown away as having no value, were found among the 
tiling (.lose to them + but on the Lijeh plain* are the ruins of 
Auakh or llatakh} situated in the ohl province of Tcrjdfi, now 


■ fc Du liclly P e nh** / lib. Li. cap. 24. * 
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called Tjujil. This twn is also mentioned by Procopius under 
tl». name of Attach*. J rum Lore (still fining sontil of curt), 
Philip Iho old rums end convent of Tunil ofTerrnn util iX 

Ssf * u ' au “ * "“ k ,,s a^o™T.viit 

I hiringour ride to it we passed tlic villages of Has d Aiu 

ar dTvJi r ^ M< ^ cra “ i otJr ™d being along 

odl, rl tW ° chanmG « welt-cultivated valleys on 

fi -j d X US ‘ ^kherani WflS situated on die extreme cd™ ,jf 

JVh r'l 1 13 . ,K,UI, j L '! b > 11 steep rocky mountain, of one 
of whose peaks the rums of the old Mclteruoi Castle frown down 
upon the smiling plains at its fceL 

At the- western end of Halda or Sawerz Valley was dtuated 

' ■• r,, 'T s “!? ™ a uf “ SI; 

a 5f , mT J* ™ l ? tl]e Ta % s tin? euusde trf my frituid 
Kcshid Aga, tlic local chief. Opposite to it, on the eastern end 
" ad a Similar peak, tlin* miles olf, upon which arc the ™ r "of 
a very ancieut strong fort called Bfltfmt. Tim walls and m e 
TX ,Bg *7,"? l f B™ 1 -7*™*. «nd, os usual the ™ 

wltL br * e aud small ^rvoir, for 
, . J , Aralw , however, seem to have captured it with,,!,! 

imith difficulty, flawed! as the castle of Arehat (Halda) m ;** 
immediate vLeonty.J At the base of the rock on which it i, bn u 
I,*■” 16 !l ai " ! spirited representation, In very hteh relief of i. 

, r, rrrr -™ 1 «»<>i>™ 3 w LI 

of « totally diffirat typo, nth llic l„„„l s bo„„j „„ d h “g "" 

11 a supplicating altitude, somewhat larger than lift The warrk X 
K iri h;* Leer, much disfigured, hut every I king ebe, even IT [m 
IkSftl 'V ^ a ” d ' armt)ur - is remarkably wdl preserved 

vZlX *?****'*& Cm W *"* XmnJiCLl, 

X ^ f l ' tlk,ri ’ 1 ,illd 110 due whatever to the old 
•Wlc ut Bushel; hut the name of Halda seems to have oHatoaS 

" thm , oftiie Amcnan divinity Haldla, the god of Ursa E rl 
Annum a, mentioned In the Van inscriptions ami in il- 
inscription 0 f the Palace at Khorsubad,§ ,t; ^ aa<: 

On emerging from the valley, the road debouches into th„ 

s 11 SErr n ti,b ™ a 

1 Off IkiJEfl Pdraiert/ lib. L ca|i 1| 

<i, i .By ^ “r £■- 1 

t K in ht, -Of. 

i * Journal Aiintt^tw, 1 Slraw. Seri*, tomo L | 4 , is, 
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Castle* Enticed by the name, l clambered up with seine difficulty 
ii i the tup, but siiw nothing mon- than a confused heap of Ftoncs- 
A]1 al xj lit this nekdibouriieod are numerous sacred groves ; the 
largest were called Berees JEmtsharand Plr i Ibid, the ether mines 
we ^e Mnhoiuedan, consisting for the most part of stunted onk and 
a species ot poplar, with long, narrow* spear-likc leaves which 
trendile and quiver with the slightest breath of air. These groves 
each bear the name of some pretended Makeinedau saint; but 
their presumed sanctity is more undent than the era of the Islam 
conquest, and dates probably from the time when the Armen iuiia 
had such groves, and adored certain kinds of trees, one of which, 
I lie Sod (piano. tree), was particularly the object of their veneration** 
Three hours east of IJnldu 1 forded the f kit man Su, ot Huslikaia 
village, not far from ZwWb rid ns, and then turned round, fir*t 
north, and then west to Duzln (eight hours from Ilcyni), crossing 
on my journey all the bead waters forming the Batman So* called 
by the natives the Kulp . Faustian, and Sanim Sdaf At Duzla J 
was; again near the Di bench Su t mid, striking across the country till 
I readied it, followed its course to the source, a distance of nine 
miles from this* About three miles Indow the sources the river 
enters a high Give, 50 feet high and two miles long, running north- 
east and south-west, and emerges from it near the v illage of Korkhar, 
at a point where the rucks arc smooth and hard. Here* just outside 
the cave, mi tlie right hank* and some twenty feet up the fare of 
tlic if(K'k d is the figure of an Assyrian king, with ten lines of a 
riiimifbmi inscription, in excellent preservation* Further inside the 
rave, but op an uneven and misshapen part of tlie rock, is another 
ti^nre and inscription^ but unfortunately, owing to the irregularities 
oJ the surface and other causes, in a nearly illegible state*! During 


*■ 1 ftf Chdrr^ne/ T&1, 1, <Sip. tfO, p. 95. 

t AI Mie±i.a. viLlajje, nfroiU !)4 ruili^ from Duxla t ls a aariom viablnruMUi 
“OTCit* Kiitrwtt^i to it 'wn.s obtained by a tligfai of in I he tipferfyuri of our 

I hnitinn hosi’s fooiiKo* It k offreit &u ti q nil y > anil ii i|hsJ ifttlto Marl ShutnutMi 
Mii\ Iht ima children* who Inured nuft/rdorn instiur AftliocEias Kpiphanos* 
u,C, 174, for refuting to flat huffs' shhli m bk iKndtir. The CTHt is mor^lto 
Il!j v i" fa ken plMt Hi th.i v LI Inga of Sasandrfl in Jiuiaa, A nidi! daub HpiwnllPg 
AnthxDui with taiandlsted crown fitting: m a throne, and the maiIllt hM h>-r 
children before hied* b hung tip ovtr the high altar, md cflmnicjnjoratrt thv 
fact. 

+ B. RawUnsnn sots one weriptiail m\\ %ura h that of Tiglith FQbk 
?; r ' * 1 J. 1 ^* obIkt lhal of Ashur U]t Pal. u.c. BS0 f tbo KlURof tht> \i throw! 

Monolith* ^FmTesa&f kawlinsmi'a 1 Ancicul Mm-arehic*. - The imerLptlou. as 
IrtnilaEvd hr Sir II, KivliciMu, u ll llj the gract" of Asshur, ^hainiu and Iva the 
pre * 1 Jodi. [ Tip|alb Pilrar, King of A^yrin. son of Anhci^rMUim, King of 
Assyria, w bn tw the mn of Mataggintfelwt King of As*vria p marching trom 
™ great m-hl of AkljLM ,iho Moliicimru-*n) to the of Xam V*n>, for 

Thethird ti mo ]iatc invjnknL lb* Country of This, nHHMiranl wtibita iFn* 

CP-rlii^t AtSVrum ftSdJptnr^ known [o vjlst, and is nt cLliQiiod try Asahiir-iLlaiini* 
K 1 F the father of (hi- black uMiik king, iu his trtal iDBcriulion.—Fnifv^cr 
J-owlmsou « 1 MuiuirthiWp" toL iL p, 3S1, ^ 
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tlie spring' flood.*, the river, confined inn narrow gorge with high per- 
)M!u«lw:ular dills, comes down with immense force; the north-east end 
of lue cave is naturally, therefore, a mass of fallen rock and smaller 
fragments ; so, if at any time another inscription existed there, it 
tousl from these causes have disappeared long ago, ] am inclined 
to believe that from the numerous ddbrit which nuw choke the 
stream, and the cave-like appearance through which it runs, this 
subterranean channel of the Tigris, or Dtbeneh Ru, extended dose 
PP to itoeowces, and thus gave some countenance to the fabulous 
length of its underground course os mentioned by Strabo. The 
cave to the south-east ends dose to tile first inscription, Init a few 
vards farther on the river passes through another high natural arch 
Ih'Iijitij jt enters upon its course tlirough the phiin. A few hundred 
yards from this point it has again fallen in, and the remains of an 
uW bridge composed of cut stone let into the natural rock are 
viable on both aides of, but high up, the cliff. At one side of the 
cave, hut perched up on the top of the mountain it lias nierectl an- 
the rums of a small ancient fort. From it a flight of narrow steer, 
steps, cut out of the face of the rock, leads down to a shelf, from 
which, entering by n narrow doorway, another stair, tunnelled in 
the solid atone, conducts to an opening in the roof of the cave, at a 
considerable height, however, from the water, which, as there is no 
reason to believe dint the stair was intended for anything else than 
f 8 ;i l ! wul9 « l PPlving the garrison of the fort with water, must 
have been obtained by a bucket and rope. At the base of the lull 

18 f , s ™. l ‘ wl ®P** T i fn,lld t!u ' edg<* of which are the remains of 
old buddings and a dilapidated arch The country a little beyond 
p lml Kamcyn, but in eld Arab authors the Ctutlc 
alone, the position of which is accurately described therein is 
mentioned by that n fitr n?* 1 

Tiio early Arab gcograpHera seem to have liecn perfectly aware 
f tb ‘ a ■««* yW'* { which they regarded a* the main 

branch, and dwnbed U as being north of MiafiuW and close 
to the eastle of Dhul Kanuyn.t Near it is an immense stalactite 
cave, called Hakireyn, with innumerable passages brandling off in 
every direction: the nati ves say it extends te Jirssemm. Accom- 
named by a large jHirty of Kurds, with torches and caudles, ] fol¬ 
lowed the main jumsagti For about ntio hour, and was then forced to 
ttl thout finding an opening at the other end. 

fhe fanciful imagination of the Kurds had induced tlumt to 
believe tlint the fantastic shapes of the stalactites were represeata- 

BardS L W ^ idI ' F “' O0,, Dilr 1UbLl wa Dbr BAr. Abut Pda, Tuqwerta ul 
f AtaJ Frfa T^wwa ul I IMbn, ud *» al*> E K&nmui in Li. MS. 
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turns of men and beasts, idols of an earlier age; and they thought 
my visit to a spot which they all avoid was a pilgrimage to the 
Pantheon of heathen ancestors* 

This jKirt of the Diarbekr Pasha! ik was o few years ago 
known by the name of Khanclioot, a corruption of the old name of 
llandsith/ called by the Armenians Andsda, by the Syrians 
Hiugyth and Anzyth, and by the Greeks of the middle ni^ 
K&n2it»f and is probably the Anactene of Ptolemy,! one of the 
eight provinces eomjiodng the Fourth Armenia, From here a 
mountainous road conducted me to the purely Kurdish districts uf 
Gcnjs Zigtce, Yehki, and Taoos ; then crowing the Euphrates or 
Murad Su T at the Armenian Village of “Dyk or 41 Tyg/' I went 
llirough the Tchnbakehoor plain, following the course of the 
Goonik Su and the fruitful Eoghlan Y alley; then across the h i l ls 
to the old convent of Surh Garabed. I found the w hole fraternity 
hopelessly involved in clerical squabbles, which they attributed to 
tlic advanced views of their bishop. 1 learnt eiiliscquciitly that 
the prelate, who was a very enlightened and well-read man, had, 
disgusted at the levity md open profligacy of the priests* attempted 
to reform their character and curtail amusements scandalous to 
their cloth, and, at the Fame time, to introduce a better and nmro 
liberal system of education among the Hevei fur the priesthood 
I ban then existed, 11 if views displeased the old bigots about 
him, who soon after procured his recall to Constantinople, on the 
pretence uf his having favoured Protestantism, 

Emm Changerli, as this convent is also called, I descended into 
the plain of Mush, and not far from that tow n visited the site of 
Khoren or Khortil, the birthplace of the famous Muses of Chpraoe, 
the disciple and friend of Saint Meerut, the inventor of the Arme¬ 
nian alphabet, in the fifth century, Khoren is situated in the 
ravine at the foul of the mountain, on whose slope is the famous 
Armenian monastery of Arakolets Vank. The latter I found 
tenanted by an old greylseard bisliop, who, it appeared to me, 
from an elaborately painted snufhbox of Parisian make (he bid tit 
his sideY had not quite given up a desire for worldly pleasures, 
tie had just arrived at the place, after a long exile in an out-uf- 
the-way convent* us a punishment for having formerly indulged 
too ostentatiously in secular practices, which even among men of 
the world might be termed virions, All around seemed falling 
into inevitable demy; the rooms were hare and wretched, and the 
old bishop had to content himself w ith the humble cigarette, instead 
of the jewelled chibook of former days. In the church I saw a 
tine old manuscript copy of the New Testament in Armenian, 
written on veil mo, and also an elabomtcly-carvcd ebony door. 


* Ibu ri Athlr. f Abut Pumij. $ K G«^ lib. v. rap, 1$■ 
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which, I wag informed, had been sent many centuries ago from 
Jntha, as a votive offering to the church. It hone a wdbexcaited 

JTlf S W ° r >"“ and elephants and tigers in 
h relief, sulheicntly eunoua m itself ns tlic gift of a remote 

nflhm PU 00 ° n *^ ,l w “* 1 ! lore “ M showing the ancient costume 
at follcn nation, and the kind or armour worn by the valiant 

of whose numerous expeditions it purported 

From here, (towing the Kara Su-I l m d previously forded the 
Murad, into which it flo»s_I prW eed«i to fire Jl Z Ariu7 

S ote^fl tbc * eafltCTn ™ of ,St * Mm], rfaia. At the 
jjck of i3l C nlLap sa an ana^nt mound, with an old dmrefa on it 

HLl'a* ““*■ <* «■* .«! ».m«»lcJ r b S™ 

m ilrfl F™- W|lh enonnmis headatooes of J ]e * inil v 

raatarud, carved with crosses, flowery and inscriptions, in the old 
An™. In hunting about those remains iS fe 
fragments of a large pyramidal stone, bearing on loth aides a 
sharp,)-cut inscription m the Van cuneiform. Several nieces were 

Wl'T’l'h f li,rgCr «" 1 W f °"" d io addftSTmSh 
IT r lar e° > rmnid hole had been scooped out ofS 

^" t f T f "T**' to fo ™. oll c of the rede mills formerly in use 
.urnmg the iillagera. Hits piece, when I discovered it was doiii- 
duly ns a headstone for the grave of a defunct etch ,lactic An 
tl \< A nilt?ll!Il,1 , P n ^ t ’ w|l<J pretended to more historical knowledge 

k-TTh h ? **-."*"** mt ‘ in a hook in his posse^S 
1, J^.taralsiits it «as stated, that during the times of thJ 

. t ^ Pcc „ brot}l « r8 nuuc from the vicinity of Eacbdad. 

V f t f “*“** Tamcydcr, and Ospenik, The firet fi£2ed 

“ ,d fc — 

n ii n, J “ <*™h°mion of this legend in on interesting 
,, e ta Ji y _< llo( ? 8, J / K F,Um - of Moscow (translated by H \ 

J; ' radlc n wlim however, only mentions two brothers! named 
Ivnanc am Tcmedr, whom he rewvrenls as £1 W 4 



Maht nUlTtC —(Mush).'- vn me western side of the 

as, «- ». ass.itirjaa’g 

t • tz t 'rS;;;> ::s sl',* V'i-,. 
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In spite of the most dreadful persecutions, they still managed 
tu hold their own till within the hist few years, when must of 
those that remained in the old faith joined tho Presbyterian 
American Church, I was informed that some of them wfio had 
emigrated to the Russian territory, near Gtnop, still dung to their 
old faith, and that they used a Prayer-book called the ‘ Panalee 
Jismardutyun,’ or Key of Truth ; Lut others sold it was taken 
away from them by their Russian masters. 

Proceeding along the south-eastern side of the Mush plain, 
a march, of 3J hours braught me to tbe head of tbe Kara ^ti 
ltiver,* one of the numerous streams that fall into the Murad or 
Euphrates, The water was welting out of a large circular fathom* 
less hole of volcanic origin, having a circumference of 100 foot, 
situated in itae middle of the plain. The effect of the water per¬ 
petually overflowing the crater, without the slightest effort or bubble 
of any kind, was very remarkable, as it seemed hardly possible 
that the numerous brawling streams that it supplied could owe 
their origin to this unruffled and apparently motionless reservoir. 

< du-e by was a I wbch, in the IMilat style, of a eerfaiu Qarabcdani 
Agba, hearing the date of Ramadium, 5th a. it, 687, From here, 
by the usual caravan road, I reached Jlitlis [u five hours. After a 
few days rest I again proceeded on my journey, following tlie 

Uitiks oJ the Bill is Su + tiiron^li magnificent scenery t but over a 
wretched tract In confined passes to within a few hours of Saert 
when I diverged from the main road, close to the mined Kalla <4 
Durbeen, m a southerly direction, to the Village of Deyr Zin, n 
Corruption for Deyr Azinar, so called from the remains of an old 
CiLath? in that name, bcdlt on tbo tap of one of tiie highest maun tain - 
jieaks in the tHighbourhootL The view from the keep was mast 
i [infilltu t!tit : tm two rides waa a confused kap of steep mountain*, 
tuui oil the Others tiic Bhirwan and Isnacrt uplands, and Giiarzan 
ami Silcywan plains. From Deyr Zin mv mad lav throu-rii a 
canning country and scenery, weat to Miuareh, and’then north¬ 
west by 'v cys el Quran and Bliley fan, famous for its salt-works, 
to Huzu or Khiuu, the capital of the Bassoon district, and the 
sent of its Mudir, Huzu, or, os it is also called, Kbiizu, is a 
tolerable town tor Kurdistan, built njitm one end of the inuunbiin- 
range tliat bounds the Gharaou or Arzcu Valiev, intersected liv 
the Huzu Aram or Redhwan Su, which, not far "from this point, 
breaks through the mountains and debouches Into tho plain. At 
one side ot the towu is a mas of nearly twrijeiidiaikr rock, 
situated on the edge of a deep ravine, through which a small 


* T| t|f ,Di ‘ n branch oT the Euphrates that flu** flew Krtirimi U td« cslkd the 
Ivara Sn, and rnusl not be rtufounJed with tins Mt. 
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branch of tins lliiza Su flows.* On the top of this rgrk 'ire the 
remains of a modern fort with old foundations, and down unc side 
a long belt of rock, containing a regular series of small grots, 
equidistant from cadi other about 10 feet from the ground; one 
at the back of the ruins is more extensive, and double, the outer 
grot being 4 feet by 6, and tlie inner one (1 feet by 10. Two 
miles from this, in the bed of the ravine, die ancient Armenian 
convent of Nor Sheen, or Nor ShJragwi. It is dedicated to the 
lioiy cross, and contains a substantial jjortion of tlie eross-bciim to 
which the faithful in such relics attach supernatural qualities, Tlie 
dWdute old bishop who presides over the establishment, and who 
linked more like a brigand than a priest, told me that it was 
built 1400 years ago, and that its sanctity was so great that 
thousands flocked to it yearly from Kiesb,' Syria, and Armenia. 
Numerous smell streams coming from the Sassoon and Moodiknn 
mountains commingle a few miles a We the convent, and dieir 
united waters form tint river before mention mi, and which is noted 
in Kieperts Slap as tlie Yczidl Khanch Su. The ruins of an old 
bridge, bearing an inscription 800 yen re old, chokes the stream 
™’ toi the village j and near it ore several mteavatiems made by 
the natives in search of .-alt, which is procured in large slabs about 
hd inch thick, singularly pure* and having the atipearancc of 
opaque crystal. 

Hot racing a former journey by Zok and Arzen, I reached 
»™*iwaijp following the course of Ite river. 

Two hours before reaching Rcdhwan, close to the mins of 
Manuka Castle and the mined Ziaret of Sholeen* on the right and 
Lvee hank of tlie Arsen Su, are the ruins of a fine bridge of four 
arrhc^; a jjnrt of it remains in gi>ud preservation, and was amply 
sufficient to show the magniifiucncc and solidity of the original 
structure, Tlie whole, when intact, was a double way covered hi 
with solid masonry to suit the purposes and prevent the confusion 
incidental to a constant and active cross traffic. Each wav is 
® broad, with a raised pavement on either side for tlie con¬ 
venience of foot passengers, ^ In no part of the List have I ever 
seen a nobler relic, or one of a similar construction so suggestive 
of im civilisation and n teeming opulent populat^m I 

regret I could not fix the actual date of its erection, although from 
its style I should be inclined to attribute it to the earlier Uoobites, 
l-roni Rcdhwan 1 went by Ushcy Kalla, situated oo an upland 
about three miles from the Bbbtan tin to Ba Til, three miles 


^ FQfireuiitti im*H t wbich the Armenian* nMtttmct Uznu HM J 

Thhil X* ^MrdSitinet dUtrici jmtf town north of town. 

,: \; ':t ^ :h h .- i** ■ j D rnmm 

Sc Marlm Mtiii. ft. nr l Aromaur, vaL P a T pp. I 75* 17G. J 
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above the confluence of the Bitlis Chni with the Eohtan. From 
hive the Tauliit Pass, ;i steep am! rugged ascent of an hour and 
a lialf, lwnughtits to the crest of the in mi main overlook! tig the 
stuall Knelt plain, and in another hour and a quarter reached the 
town itself. 

I’rotii Stiflrt, Bust descending the precipitous Hmiraz Sum Pits on 
the right bank, and then following the left bunk of the Bob tan So, 
coining through splendid wild mountain scenery from ibe cast, and 
enissmg smile of its tributaries, I arrive!, in seventeen hours, at 
Klioskbeyr, 0 n the Sbattak Sti, the capita) of the Bobtail Hcrwnmj 
district, passing eighteen miles from it the large Christian villains 
ot Dantes* and Ferrae, aituated on either side of a deep ravine 
absolutely cliokcd with enormous walnut-trees and luxuriant fmit- 
3 c, l ltivfltion - About three miles north-west of Khoskheyr 

the JUKI and Shattak rivers join, and the united streams then take 
the name oi the Boh tan Su till It is finally absorbed in the TWis 
at ill. b — 

Tiie country between Saert and Khoskheyr, mid indeed 
generally in tins juirt of Kurdistan, is a succession of hills and 
mountains with well-cultivated uplands and deep fertile valleys. 
im higher mountains tube the same course os the rivers with 
iuwer connecting' ridges between them* The Boiitaa 8% and 
streams that flow down to it, pacing through grcind mountain 
scenery, are lined in many places by a thick fringe of almost 
irnpvrviOQs orchards woods, and vineyards, endrdmg picturesque 
villages* Each bond of the river reveals? new beauties ami the 
traveller* while contain plating these charming and peaccM-Iookiiixr 
spot^ eaij hardly reconcile their existence mth the Inwle^ character 
of the savage country, and of the people who tenant them. A 
cloifcr vi^it, howerar t dispel* much of this delightful iUusitm, and 
reveals a state of poverty, wretchedness, anarchy, mid ruthless 
despotism hardly credible to any but those who'have taken the 
trouble to step oat of their pal h to judge of things with their own 
eyes 

Kliqakhwr* is aituated atone end of the Harakolmountain, 

I tint [lire si ones down Optra the Ebhtan Sil It is several hundred 
u'et above the river* and the slope to it i& covered with nume¬ 
rous carefully, cultivated gardens yielding the finest peaches 
grapes, tigs, pears, and sdtniie raisins 1 ever saw or tasted. The 
tow n il^lf contained, four warn ago, 2G0 honscs ; at present there 
am fiercely 1*20, and of this small number 50 had been gutted 
ami burnt a few days before my arrival P in a conflict between two 


■■ lw? F y °/ Ue ^S 0 Bttvmv* Btmn* it dariv*l faa ih? Knrdiph 
muiuiufr ft ihn-lf *r rtep K u n][ flue Tiling* urt tiultf on Urn thvlx *» 
" hll a ' u ™* ^ ‘hiHVfd from tfc u i Anm-iimu Kluy 
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local hostile parties whose chiefs were litigating before the Turkish 
governor at Saert. The Korda here belong to a tribe originalty 
Yezid, called A di on or _\diitC9 t descendants a* they say of the real 
Sheikli Ad:, the saint of those extraordinary people. 

Having been informed at Short that arrow-headed inscriptions 
and Assyrian sculptures existed at Uozccm* a Tillage a few miles 
up the Icfl hank of the Mbs S 14 in the peninsula formed by the 
close proximity of that .and the Shat ink river, I made preparations 
to visit it on foot, as the impracticability of the mountain road made 
it nearly impossible to reach it on horseback. Leaving my servants 
and baggage at Khuskheyr, and accompanied by some Kurd* as 
guides, 1 crossed the Sbnttak Su to its right hank by one of the 
composite wpod-and-wjcler bridges so common in* Kurdistan* 
Before us were the steep barren bright* of the Qmrmk I 
which occupied two laborious hours in ascending; but our fatigue 
was well rewarded by the extensive panorama obtained on arriving 
at its extreme height. To our right and left were the Sbattak and 
MSx Siii, separated only from each other by a narrow though high 
mmmtun-ridge (from which I procured some rich specimens of 
copper and lead ore), running parallel to them, while before 11 * was 
the 8 ending valley of Bidar s hacked by its old castle, and embedded 
in its fruitful and luxuriant gardens/ Our road to it was by an 
abrupt descent equally fatiguing as the ascent, but far more 
exhilarating, as we laid the advantage of walking a greater part of 
the way in the shade of different kinds of trees that clothed the 
slopes. Another two and a half hours* walk brought us to the 
village* after we had crossed the Mbx Su to its right bank. The 
distance between the Mbx and Slmttak rivers here Is scarcely -100 
yards, and the villagers informed me that in ancient times a canal 
bad connected them at this point* The mountains that rise 
tidicularly behind the village fbnn part of the present Mudirlik 
.wrt, a name originally npplicti also to the contiguous north - 
western district^ and forming part of the old Ilpparitis of Strain),* 




peak called Sir i Khztdi or head of the croks. It took us one and 
a half hour reaching it, when we again had the Mbx Su close to, 
but hemmed in by steep frowning cliffs, and the village of Akuk in 
a small fertile plain bdow us, Descending into it, we were again on 
the river, our road being along its left bank close up to iLzoeui, 
where we crossed It by a rude bridge, and readied that village in 
three hours front Bidur* I was disappointed, od arriving* to find 
that the much-vaunted inscription was nothing more than a collec¬ 
tion of small crosses that bud been scratched on the smooth face of 


r 


* Stmba, Lib, ki, 
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Hie rex-k by the children of the place, while wlsat had been taken 
for the sculpture was simply a huge nia*s of misshapen n>ck that 
hail fallen from the heights above. Travellers in the East are so 
subject to rimilar disappointment* that they think lit lie oJTlieui; and 
in l\m case I was amply rewarded for tfie fatigue of my walk m 
having been able to ascertain the real courses of the headwaters 
of the Eastern Tigris, and to visit a beautiful and interesting portiun 
of Kurdistan never before trod by Europeans* Jn the centre of 
the village was a fine old church* with an elaborately-carved 
doorway* Similar work also decorated the interior, but the natives 
had taken considerable pains to cover it with mud and plaster so 
as not to excite the cupidity of the Kurds, Behind the village, and 
about twelve miles north-east of it, k the high mountain of Aghovar, 
at the base of which is a cave from which issufia the Mux Su. 

The distance from this cave, and the nearest point of the great 
Van lake is scarcely BO miles of moimt&iumia country; and it k 
possible that Strabo might have alluded to this branch of the 
Tigris when describing the origin of that fiver to be in Lake 
Thu^pitia, and its subsequent underground course on emerging from 
it. A* it is probable that he never visited the sito, lor a description 
of which he was indebted to native reports, he might easily t from 
its described contiguity to the lake, have been inclined to believe 
in the myth he has propagated* t The following tabulated form 
will give the names nftd sources of the different rivers forming 1 the 
Upper Tigris beginning at its extreme western or Arguneh Haadcu 
branch:— 


Western Tigris* 

AVimni, Sparer. j. 


Ar^mth M&sdeo Hirer. Dibeiwdi 

fcsu. 

{Th«» two unite as daunted at 
Ammaudb Castle? =i rnl form the 
Diartakr branch of thu Tiym,) 

Tlic A oibor Sli 

The Iklmnn Su—flowing S milts 
east of Miatlirkryn, ami which is 
formikl of tliu united waters of the 
KuLp^ KiiLLtthan. nod Simmi Sus— 
falls into the Ti^rU opposite Zoywa 
village 


Rising SO miTes w «a of Arganeh 

Miukkii tow« T sod 10 mi lees iouth 
of tlio cent!*■ of ttiu Guljik or 
KSiarjuit Lake* 

Ditentdi tin, riding 4 miles k,w\ of 

Korkar villagCL 

Rises at IfcynL town* and falls into 
the Tij^ris opposite Kurkh. 

The Kalp Sa rises about 12 miles 
north of Noijiki village. The Ksn- 
shsn Su, 1-1 miles rr.w + of XetjLki, in 
the Darkush Da^h, and the Sulim 
Su, 10 mik 1 # K. of Puytluir a 30 miles 
.v.w, of NcijEkL 


* IXN'IiriLicd to 3c Stephen, Su Jnh% nnA the Mother of Christ, 
t The fthinak River rises Bear tk of ik »me fiftisw. It i* 90 miles rtsl 

Of M»s. Mr, Uprd savs ShaUifc I or Shach) f binds near the junction af two 
enntideAble stwmttforaiia^ one of the- 'hemlwnttn of the tmilcni Ti^iis* and 
uniliiif with the llahtan Su, The largeai Cttnua from the diitriet of Alh^gh. 
— See Laj^iL'a 1 Nine*eh and ISahn bns/ p t *i0. A 
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Tbo Ktiten, Earn, Aram, Redh- 
wad, or Viizid Khaneli Su. 


A eutiection of small bror.fi* mid 
streams that cotnmiu^lg 8 miln x, 
of lIiJKU Town, falls into the Ti-jria 
8 mile* w. 0 f Til junction of East 
mid W^i± Tigris. 


TIsq B[i 3» Cbft] T which h Hie 
ftiii tiii'l -of chat iiEttj the Koysw 

or Shirwan Hi^er^, and Mis into" the 
Boil tun $11 near 3 la Til. 

Tlic Bobbin Ea, which Ml* info 
™ T| ^' J Til, w of thr 

Bitlis Hu (abov^Y t\m MtiT p Skittmt, 
Cbamkjinee ainl SatM Stm, 


Easters Tirsmia, 


rSitlsa Su ri^a atumt 8 miles n* 
of Bli li$* 

Koracr or Shirwitu Emi rwa fn 
ShiTwm district, 14 mil™ of 
^rt, aid Joiu the Bitlb Hu ot 
uoruh/y Hi linn, tl & B w t of Sacrt. 

ifws $ll at Aqhovur \.'mvc t ShntCnli 
Hu Ham near Hhach E they j.>m 8 miks 
N.w. of Khofikb^T, .Shat Calk Hu n- 
c*jvca ihe CluuokarH Sil fl miles 
uf . ]!:ckr r forbid $i.i riften. H mflpp r. r 
of Kh(»khejT p aod fnil» into i| iL . 

Bobbin Hu at Kdlrea. 

u -5!’i e *• *iu?gi 8 b bmnd^ competing the 

Western Tigris, which, before mining with the trunk stream 
generally flow through pWo# of alluvium, the streams of the 
hnsterii lj{gn fun with arrow-like swifts through deep rocky 
beds pent m by ugh mountains. Practicable fords at all W* 1 
arc mre y met with ; and for this reu*m tin, different rive,; ^ 
laftiug it are even in these degenerate times, better Bridged than 
those composing the western branch. ^ 

uJhtiSfiiii ^ R l“ aihe yf | 7 :l ™le and difficult moimtain- 
iHth that follows die course of the SJwttnk Su, and readied it in 

£ **? ;t h *! f ^ from Hozecm. All the **35- mu! 

ludustnoos portion of die population of the mountainous district* 

N«4ri™ r/ f 1 thr ° ll - L<>l,t K,,nW ^ Armenian and 
Aestorian C ,lmstiati S living in a state of serfage, they Imim- rhe 

Foperty of the local KiinUsh chiefs, who call them their ‘ *Zeer 

a^'in f?t bo * h 1 thc Vel la w^ meaning /dd; 

as, m f ; ,ct. they are bought and sold in the same manner as shew 
and cattle. J Ins custom originated of course in the niw n f 

h thc a ™“l“*ot independence 
dewSdent 2®* ^ A S bas l \\*° u the Christens were 
iL l.I. 'r''' tbmr protection, they first paid them yearly 
.urns in iash, on the same principle as the Arab Khooa, but 
nubsequently their increasing poverty and tbo avarice of the d,lf! 
made it impossible for them to make the usual payments - and to 
avoid espulflion, therefore, from their old lands and country they 
voimtirily submitted to the pernicious system under which £mr now 

! w .KT 6 m ^ thf . v *™ disposed of with the \ZZ 
tliLj i ill11vate t hut cannot be sold individually, though the chief 
can appropriate^ mutfi as be wish*, from tbdr jwly 
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capital nr goods. As flti instance of the light in which they ft re 
regard**! by their Most cm owners, I will cite a fact that was brought 
to my notice in these parts, and corroborated by the Turkish 
authorities. The ** Zeer Khurlce"* of one uf the chiefs was shot by 
another Kurdish Aglia ; Elis owner did not attempt to retaliate upon 
the murderer, but quietly shot two of lib “ Zeer XhiirlceM," 
although they had no part in the anamination of their co- 

religumi&t 

Ircmi Khoalsheyr, after following the course of the Sarhal Sn t 
another Urge tributary of the llohtim Su, which it joins at Kellccs, 
ami visiting the districts of Eyruh, Deb, and Deyr (Sul, I pro- 
ceedeil to Je/ireb,* and then west to I spies, m the Jebd fur. It 
is Actuated in the middle of a mam of nuns, the relics of nn ancient 
and very large town. At its north-east end is a deep and nearly 
inaccessible raving through which a small stream nun towards and 
hdls into the Tigris, irrigating in its course extensive rice fields 
and gardens. On the edge of the trlUJ are the ruins of an old 
rluircfci, built, like the town, of Mack basalt Throe miles farther 
off, on the I winks of a similar but dry ravine, are the ruins of 
hVer t where local traditions have it Shapoor pot 6000 CThristians 
* to death on account of their religion, am) for haring induced liis 
son to adopt their faith. In the mountainous country about (bis 
and Jcziieh there is a kind of wild sdk T procured in such quantities 
that the native women use it extensively for dresses. It Is called 
Qns and Jcz H f and is the produce of a caterpillar that feeds on a 
hiw dim 1 * with dark-green serrated leaver bearing clusters of 
Hewers similar to the laburnum* which iu time produce a bunch 
oi pods very similar to beans. Striking =outh-w<*t t in the dlrcc- 
liiiii of the Mesopotamian plain, by the villages of Girl Worseb, 
Ilium miikh, and Dclavl Kufiri, we arrived at the old ruins known 


T]hk Tigris a* Jratali wfu r..mjcrl| spinm-d hy two fine static boildW 
Of the oik; Hfcr the lawn po vvjftgra beyond piecnof tbe baltt-HM dirt* bat 
nf tacohd, which mu* lamti »a> beluw ir, ait t-ufcity »rcli n«sr I in; rifcbt hank 
^Sill remains. _ Op \ts ufinthi'rcL ftfruiev tbe signs of Hi? ZodilC, with r2it=ii' mm i* 
in early Arabic, arc ear rod wiih rouEidtrabte spirit, mrly ihr siic of lift-,* J» 
(IkMiiwti insolf Ehii niosi LiU^rp.etiik^ remain! ire the rntuflhf ibu old cudy of thu 
Aii:i]ii tb- irla a beautify circular Surscciik 1 mosque ip cim,- of iW court**. 

“ Lr Bi i i■-■ jiii- s v\ ir]fc a nuLtrciLlku-tiE hrunita door eurioiisly tnibfi^d and &rm- 

^r'k r' raised hv Ibe Zcoplc Abu A MuLhmood ‘Mih^ cd h LJu-cl Sin hr 

h,ilh i hn Ufc ihc oixtli MDtnry of ihr Ik-jlMt. »□ ino tit* of tb* old Cbrbaigm 

oirnyjit of Vfar Yulianas, On Fcwral parts tifthf walls ar« obi defaced Arabic 
ii^cnptjoEii* Imi on the Bfibcl T^r, in rude Cntic, U a record of Kiel Islam Saadcd 
ft ™, -'‘Kpeii-d cbo Merman— the Kurd Hemlodc—uf Xhv fifth con tan of 
« Ifejirvb. 

f Plmj alladvt to this silk \u b'ti Nat Hist* sl 23. 


] Hu il l li_v Ji ni.i! i?r I A bit JtwdtT Mr hrmrd ric A 

\\ (,f «J Jib rd’ h,-^ L M.-lflftt, AlLiW -1 M,-Ul r 

fab -J'H .; Alfiil Kcia, mg|. ilL fat. 591 # ^ ^ ^ ^ 


I'lin Abi SfaUPP^r FI |*ffl|mrr^ F 
I km .VJur, a. it. &:^ p vs.], eL 
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here as the 1 latem Tai Kalla situated on a hill in a mum,tain 
gorge overlooking the plain near Bazam village, where 1 pur- 
eliuscd a fine coin of rit'inetriiis So ter, ami several Cufic, Byz&u- 


!C*. 3 . ['tan of H-nUro Ytil Gwtlt (sadait Suntnxicm}. 

S.B.—Alt Ihn tl»olw maria *rt tblmi raomvtnl oul aftl* jolkl foe L 


tine, a ml Itomap medals. Considerable pains hid evidently been 
lavished to make this fort as impregnable as possible: mid at 
points where it seemed easy of access, ibe reck had been cut away 
aijd inclines made «fcep and inaccessible by means of masonry! 
I lie principal buildings were constructed mum a nick tliat springs 
out |>I the summit ot tlie bill; and some extensive reservoirs fur 
water, of great depth, were scooped out of the rock, mid then 
arched over with stonework, as at Darn. The whole was encircled 

by n wal ! ’ ri,ld ion)C llt,lu from, mid below it, another 

wall, following tiic contour of the hfl], surrounded the lir.t It 
was further strengthened and isolated by a cutting through the 
ixck,similarto tLuse alluded to in other ruined castles 1 liave 
described Jiun place appears to me to tie identical with tlie 
rersinn fort of Sisaurotiou. which Procopius narrate* was sur- 
reudered to Georgius, an officer of Bolisaritjs, white on his march 

T 'S™\ F«»r hours and a half west of 
Hatern Tai « the convent of Mar IWi; and near it, in the 
mountains, the celebrated old monastery of Mount Ml the scat 
and burial place of the disciple of Jlilarlon, Mar jWeem or 
who first ititiYHlumi monastic institutions into Meso- 
porcimi^ JNot far from this are the mins of another fort, called 

f* Procop. Be Bel Per*.. ]Lb. a. dip. ij, 
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Kalla Jcdecd, a relic of the early Moslem period- From Mar 
llauai I went to Xisibiu* 

The important events that occurred in and about this old town 
when \l w as k now a ue ider ihc d i flerent names of Zohah, * X is! bis, 
and Antiochk of the Mjgdonlana, would in themselves till a 
volume ; ami the recoil action of the might y deeds that were per¬ 
formed here dignoec one to dismiss the idea that the limited collec¬ 
tion of vile hovels that tiuw r mark the site could ever have been the 
arena for such important events. The only relics that exist of its 
more ancient date are fragments of seme massive coin 111115 and 
heaps of rubbish a little distance from the town; while the early 
< hn^tian period h marked by the ioiposin^ ruins of the large 
dmreb of rit r James, or Jacob of NbibiSj woo waa raised to that 
see AJ)i During bis episcopate % Shapcor liesieged the city 

for seventy dap - the pious prelate ascended the walls, and, with 
cyeft upraised to heaven, implored aid from God, who sent such 
a swarm of gnats and flies § as to drive the Persian army awapfl 
it is known to the Armenians as Mcdzpine, and was given by 
Arsaces to his brother Vflgharsdi.ig (Yalar^aces), 11 the beautiful, 
the skilful archer," as his eapitaLU According to them, the early 
Abgaji held their court here; and it was the residence of their 
gods Xnbuc, Bel* Patriocagh, mul Tarata! ** Des tr o ye d by an 
cartliquiikc, it was rebuilt by ^anadroug, who encircled it with 
double walls and rarEiparts.lt Xaboc* or Napok, is conjectured to 
be the Assyrian Xebo : J* and the valley of the Jaghjagba, north of 
Xisihin, which will be described presently, is known ander the name 
of the W ndi Bir Xussr by the Arab*, from an Arab chief of that 
name; but, at the same time, it is highly suggestive, as being 
derived from the name of the idol formerly worshipped here. The 
Nisibln Hirer is called the Jsighjagha (Mygdoiiius of tile Greeks, 
Mermas of A bid Fcdrn)* which falls into tlie Khaboor (A bonsai of 
Judith, Chabor&g and Alarms of the Homans) some way below the 
town. Above the town (where it emerges from the hills) the 
Jnglijagha has been divided into several small stream^ for irri- 

* The nanw urZubili is pETMrvvd tu this <bj in On* patntofa Bedouin Iriks 
of tht; wme Dime v,Ihj cnCxnip iu its vicinity. They ft re mm wniickn?d aft 
belonging it a thtf Slinmr. but thfj thiTiifeLm by dftim to b(kh)£, with t|g Tai, ibe 
JHIcsaon cf thil K^no long bvfuri? the £|«Bir invukd P Nazibim of iha 
nazii, PrdfrtSOi- iiavtinson** + Monarchies,' vqL is, p, 

t vol. i. p. 17. 

I Abi4 Fumy shew iha look place under thq episcopate of St. Ephraim 

Sjma P 

^ T °h i- p. 2fi, Abul Ftimij, *Hi*L of the DrimtitfL* 

, U Ihii ifftiUtioD is porfifctly recoucibblti with what I have uvsclf experienced 

in ibtN vile pbtc, arid from thf rwuLIcciiuni I have of weary d&js petered hj 
■ Uf b ainj tloeplfli niuhts devoitred by tn^iiiiioe^ when I was eompciU'd OO 
fiyvi-ral nccaiioEis tf w&kv it inv headquarters L#tv Lel the year. 

% 4 Mmsiri of Chow ejv,’ ffll. i. h. atl. 

M IbW, vol. i. p 20®. ft 1 bid., 2-1?. 

3 ; 1 Feme Oncfttale, 1 toL jTiii. p, 221, **8tar b Fbgiiiiittdv Armen, 1 ' 
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pitni§ the large cotton and rice-plantation iu its neighboorlwod 
rum carcleaneas tii irrigation a great quantity of tlie Mater 
au[ l tonus large marshy plots, which J n summer am \ 
autumn emit pestiloutuil exhalations, producing very pernicious 
fcvLTs. In those seasons it is shturned by the Bedouin*, who, 
however, S«k there in winter and spring, to obtain their necessary 
^l^hos and to d^. of their produce, The northern 
Mfcopotaraia, m which iSisibin is situated, is peopled bv Arabs 
and i urcoui.iiis rite Former cotiskt of the Shamr and the Tai 
,10 arc dependent upon the Shamr now, although they formerly 
were die real owners of the pasta™ It is only scanty Z2 

Sd^ AiL 0 and r °j iir eb!i <*u 

I ^ Sh tV r 1 f U - ni N > 1 ’ (il,d tbe country, 

b i c,k l w,Jfl0 b®ag die grandson of Fares dm Omr 
5 n 7 h ? 111 <™mry they romu over is sometime lilted .V 

± a J “ Fto It « J»«lly necessary to » £ th ! - 

CL^ffi 1 ? 'IT* to Go^nwntj oil the S 

trap their heail-men receive a monthly salary frnjn the Turk* 
and levy in addition, black mail from every traveller and caravan 
f“ ,D « through their territory, and also from all the vilht£ a 
towns iu the Ohms subject to them, They are the euiS of the 
country, and have totally put a stop to even thing like cultivation 
T ! t n!!T C Tn )l tC ^ n,liJ ***** llTeir own. uSC 

w&Vbenl government, and with the water mtern 

tT’r^i of ‘‘’"VPrt “^Northern Mesopotamia terminated 
> the Jagbjagba and khaboor, several thousand bales of cotton 
aUc, of a very fur quality, might he raised annually. &me i , 
W* <«d to be a favourite crop wii the ’ 

- hat tune -Marco Polo* was astonished at its quantity am!* 

u !Tm V i'*T T - 1U T t ‘' er ; tha ™ ul,tr y « literally a desert—a vast 
a nted nliuu, tligugh studded profusely with old tumuli and 

“*-*» d ,I “ nibera of ‘he different tribes, Bedouin and 
1 diaheen,subject to them are exhibited iu the following tables 


Klaii nhsadi „ 

Pydrtgkii „ .. " 

flu wit 
Abddi .. 

Aaumod „ w „ 

EiV + Ha kh i— 

ftUL'b *. &Qty\ 

El Eultnj 1500 I + . 0 

LIa + SyJyyd 500 j ” " “ ” 


Ttsli. 

my 

2,000 

ifim 

2.000 

700 


500 


K 


Carried forward „ ,, „ ^ * p,0o(j 


< JIl7 W p^. p> 4 , 
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TmUp 

Brought rorwncd .. .. ... 0/)0G 

FftkgLfi, a tribe of Auiiti7.uQ r with tlic bJtimr 3,000 

Tat Aral*, witli Slukiur .. ... ... .. | 3 &0Q 


Tent* „ „ .. „ 1E.&DQ 


Soak „ 81,000 

All thews tribe* an- zilm enablmded into septs. The Mdiciucd, or reiguing 
tribe, belongs to t he Kliun*uh r 


Yullamexx Tam£3 subject to t*ib Slums. 


di'toor 
JJa^ira tk 
Shemljr^ti 
Khudhr 
lUrb .. 
UadLdicen 
Albu An*.\ .. 
UJuLs^uuib 

it ib *4 mm 

-R*R Bit mm m i 

■ 1 ** sri* 

Tub. 

.T a . ... .« 

.. 600 

.. . 2,000 


TtmU 

m w .1 a, ft# tJjtlOQ _ 


Souk .< 



AH these i ay tribute la iliu Slmiur id mom y, grain, *iail catllcu 


The Ttnrmnan tribes (they are called erroneously Kurd*) arc 
She Milleeaand Kikeea, ami are the descendants of the old Artokidc 
Kings. Like the Fellaheen, they are completely under objection, 
«nd pay tribute to the all-powerful Similar, in default of which 
they would be driven, without the slightest hope of retires*, from 
the villages and postures they Itavc possessed since the downfall 
of their rare. The Mil I tea number GQQ, and the Kikcea 1000 
tents, and occupy the extreme northern part of McsojjoUmiia, from 
Mardili to Veymu Shuhr, the ancient Tela,* 

Three-quarters of ail hour north of Nkibin, and on the left 
bank of its streami where it emerges fioin a ratine of Jehel Tur 
into the plain, is a large flat-topped Assyrian famulus* called 
Tel Nuns* a corruption probably of the Greek word, signifying a 
temple. The remains of brick, pottery, and glass* seemed very 
old; and I procured from the people about two stone cylinders that 
had been found among the ridbris at its base. T he Jaghjagha has 
S wu source*, the Av i 8pic, and the Av i Resli; the latter, however, 
being considerably farther from NLdbiu than the former. As 
the course of the river hud never been traced, or its e*»urce& visited 


* 1 he- tilSuh nt \ejnm SMir ah: mauivt nbd tnrol Mtfcfciivtf. Tbcj mark fbe 

Skte pf A ulj|>oll« till Trli t which * 41 * h^tor^ij hv OnstaMius* *.& &4Q; »Im> ibeu 
gaTU it ik uaiik vf tkiiLu] tim,— 1 A&s+madJiis/ \ oL i jh liF^. 
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by Europeans, I took this opportunity of reaching Medial bv the 
ynlli'ji through which the different streams and the Jaghjagba 

, l ]| entering the valley through which the river runs, the traveller 
if tit once introduced into a different climate and scenery The 
hot winds and sterile look of the plain ore exchanged at once for 
cool breezes—umbrageous trees and thickly-wooded gardens and 
groves extending for a distance of several miles on both banks of 
the river, in strange contrast with the comparatively Imre hills on 
either side. I lie size and abundance of the timber fully justified 
t jo name of tlic “ f orests of Nisibis,” from which Trajan procured 
the tuaterjflfa for his fleet, Hera and there, on the left hand, are 
fragments of old massive walls (but nothing in a connected form) 
up tothe village and min of Kyr Banos, a distance of 12 miles ; 
the district, ss well as the valley of the river in which it is situated, 
iieitiK called i tie Boo husser. In two mid a quarter hours we crossed 
t rj 1 J - ! ^ 3C rivHr—henu a turbulent, deep* tin J rapid 

Elreum flowing m a rocky bed-to visit a mined temple, 35 feet 
» and la broad, colled Chcngi Salmbo. It luis n double wall, 
till t of Iftrg'C blocks of bl.ick stODt^ nach one mcnaming ;j 
•' lncl,e3 lol ^« 2 fet't 1 inch thick, situated in a eon lined and 
narrow angle of [he gorge. Near it are numerous pieces of thick 
aucicni pottery, ami an old grot, but no other remains. In half 
mi hour from tins I passed the junction of the Av i Spie, with the 
A v I Rttb, ami, following the former, reached its source®, consists n<r 
° il J . P spring, and a stream tliat issues from the base of the 
uiuuntam, lull .an hour afterward* About the spring were messes 
ot ruins, of the same construction and material as at Chenoi 
l ciliiiba, blit more extensive * t find in the rock near it ^evenl 
neatly 'Constructed and capacious grots, A gradual ascent, still 
iiorlb tor a couple of hours, through a prettily-wooded country 
brought us to the table-fund of Jebel Tor, and a couple of nnlre 
artber on to 1 a Iren village; from whence a ride of two hours 
west, aver a roqgh mountain-road, conducted us to the mins of Shu 
t esh or J u Hishk, situated in a small plain on the left bank of 
the Av i llesh, and a mile and a half below its source Three 
remains, though more extensive, are in dm same style, and built 
of the same material ns already noticed at die Av J S™ 

. en |P , uhubii. 1 hey are surrounded, and nearly concealed from 
view by a grove of old uiks, evidently of a much later growth titan 
the original date of the nuns, for the dilapidated courtyards and 
onltos are now choked by the fallen branches and rotten trunks of 
many of the older specimens. A watercourse a mile lone, 2 \ feet 
broad, and 5 drop, cut out of the solid rock, leads fmm Aim head 
of the Av i llesh cloae up to the centre of the ruins. Tlie At i 
Kush or black wator, is, as Us name denotes, uffl darker colour 
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than the sparkling crystal streams that form the At i Spie or 
wliito water, and has its rise iti a deep sluggish pool near some old 
grate, similar to those a 1 rout the sources of ite sister stream. From 
here, a pleasant ride of four hours ami a half, passing through 
Anliel and luiahraf, took me to Medial, from whence ,1 returned 
through the Omoriati mountain ami Klmmib i Baba to Darn, and 
then by the usual road to Mardin and Diarbekr, 

The districts alluded to in this paper compost*, as already stated, 
the modem Turkish province of Kurdistan. Watered hy an infinity 
of noble streams, with a salubrious climate and rich soil, it vi eld's 
to no other province for the variety and richness of ite vegetable 
mid animal produce, while ite mi me rous mountain-chains ohuund 
in mineral wealth. Among ite natural vegetable productions galls, 
giim-tragnninth, madder-roots, and the l’istaebio terebinth ua, 
fra in which the natives extract a fine oil (used in making soap) 
are the most important; the value of the export of the former 
alone being upwards of 35,0004 Oleaginous seeds and olive-oil 
are produced it) large quantities; and the quality of the former is 
eo superior that it lands its way to many of the northern govem- 
niems. Sheep’* wool was exported in 1363 to the value of 

70,0004; and mohair, the produce of the Angora goats, that thrive 
so wonderfully in the neighbourhood of .lezirch, was ea<*erly 
sought after, and bought up by native traders from Kaiseridi and 
Constantinople, in the Sams period, to the amount of 20,01)04 The 
manufacture of native cotton cloths, aluillees made from mohair, mid 
short woollen cloaks, » actively pursued ; and the shaUec, for 
texture and variety of colour and pattern, shows the extraordinary 
natural intelligence of the Kurdish work mom Diarbekr itself is 
f.iinous for ite silk piece-goods, similar to those of Aleppo and 
other parts of Syria; but, from its greater cheapness ami dura¬ 
bility, more in request among the poorer classes of the mountains 
between Diarbekr and the Black Jsea, Sheep are exported in 
large qnantities*fram the mountains and Ifeaert to Aleppo^ Da¬ 
mascus, and Bey rout; and camels, purchased fmm the Arabs, to 
Kaiscrieh and other parte of Asia Minor. The uplands and hills 
abound in several specie* of jxilceat, marten, foxes, and wolves, 
whose fins add considerably in value to the sum total of the export 
list. A beautiful species of spotted lynx (Wushek) may be in¬ 
cluded among the former, ait hough it is far more scarce than 
those enumerated, A rough estimate of the whote value of the 
vegetable and animal produce of the Pitshalik, whether consumed 
at home or eiqHirted, will amount to more then 700,0001 sterling, 

1 lie approximate amount of the population living in the j?7tJ2 
villages and towns, or in the Desert under the Diarbekr govern- 
luecit, is as tabulated below :— 
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lhe genera! average of taxes paid by each house, nut includin'’' 
Aral* wiu j^y i.o&Wi^-for ft M oaf cm house, H7 ,>.= 
1 /. U bid,, and for a Lliristian house, 188 p. = U lie. 'M. annually. 

10 f"*""*"'* 0 * ^eminent * l-y,532f. f against an expeu- 
<1 1 tun- uf 1 j, 4 ai/. t leaving a net revenue of ] 30,030/. Ye t T dun 1 1 « 
t ie [imaperiiy of the Abbasidci^ deducting revenue of dihtrict^ 
not now included In the Ukrbcfcr FaahaUk, Sic *uuu tracts yielded 
'inetaniiL'alrcvcnuO'dcrri'fid prindwlly from tithe oft the produce, 

i to iw!’ ? f er w ‘ lidl ,U W * ^ KiTB 

440,000*. And considerably later, in the time of the Zen "ides 

the comparatively mull and now worthies district of Miliar, which 
however, included NUibb, alone gave a larger income than the 
present 1 ashulik. 


IV .—The Lake Nor-Z,titan and its Neighbourhood, By A, 
Aiiramof, Member of the Imperial Geographical Society of 
ItussiiL i rnibtated from the Russian by JOH^Mi Mirr^ "jr^ 

lit-ilrf* Jniicifiry a, ifles. 

I-AKK Nnr-Zataaii is situated between 47 s 40' and 48 9 20' s 1-n 
and between 83’ 10' and M‘ 50' k. long. (Greenwich i t iho 
province of V obdi of the Chinese empire. 11» south-western borders 

s;Vrt to f ch .. th '. »«*" ««•. «<ipmi4 

x is KukfichtHisti district of the Scmipaktmsfc region "I^j e | JS ]^ 
spreads itself out in a broad and elevated valley, anmmmtl b! 
mountain ranges oo three of its sid«: on its northJLten, or AIM 
side,ou the north-western or Koibinsk side, and on the southenior 
farbogatai side. I he spurs uf the Tarbogatai range, common l 
from tiie mouth of the ifppcr Irtysh, down along the left banfS 

“ -—- ~ -— _ _ * _ 

♦ Jba t^Kuoo, mp, 16, he. a of Jib. i. of bit * Pmbganttta/ 



















































































AuRAMOF on Um Lake Nor-Zuisaji. 5D 

the Zuisan, are severally known under the following appellations : 
Makrak, or Magarak, Charbulak, Tramuinak, Ilatun, Amu, 

Unmtau, Sarkul-Laba, and Urdiun-Riita, The height of this lake 
above the level of the sea is approximately 1800 foot,* 

Xor-Zuisan Lake wa$ formerly call eri by the Mongols Kim- 
BlotbNur* or the lake of bells, on account of Its waves producing, 
when striking against ^nic parts of the shore overgrown with 
reeds, a sound which resembled from a distance the tinkling of 
bolls* its present name of Nor-Zahau has been given it by the 
Kalmyks shine 1650, whim, during a [H'rlod of famiiiCj they Kip- 
ported then] selves with the fish caught in the lake, and in grate tut 
remembrance called it Z&i&ait, which in tlie Kalmyk language sig¬ 
nifies + ' noble ^ or 4i honourable / 1 

The inhabitants of Siberia in the seventeenth century called this 
lake Kyzalpmt The length of Nor-Zaisau,, reckoning from its 
eastern extremity to the point where the Wlute Irtysh flows out 
from its right shore into Russian territory, is 66 J miles English ; 
and from hence to its extreme end, the distance is estimated at about 
20 tuilcs. The whole length is thus about £65 miles ; the width 
between theGoladayef and VoLchi Capes is 10 miles; but farther 
on, it widens to 30 miles. Thu whole surface measures about 251)^ 
square miles.* Sounding? in the lake gave a depth in some parte 
or 40 feet In former years It was of greater extent and depth ; 
ami EiiiiL such was tiie case is con fu med by the existence of sand- 
hillock* at a considerable distance from the present shore, and by 
the low- marshy land in the neighbourhood uf the lake being over- 
grown with reeds to a considerable ex lent The waters of the \ 
Zdisan are transparent, fresh, suit, ami good fnr eooEug purposes, 
but of a reddish colour in the deep pools and i m ten let ions. Tim 
lake becomes covered with ice between the 1 st and 6 th Novem be r, 
and again clear about the same time in May. It* level ri.fcs during 
the lull lj x of the water of the Upjper Irtysh from the middle of June 
to the end of July/. The bottom uf the lake is in gome parts clay 
and in others mixed with small pebbles, and white, yellow, red, 
and blue varieties of silica. 

"Hie shores of this hike are depressed and overgrown to a con¬ 
siderable extent from the water's edge with reeds. The borders 
for a distance of 20 miles from Ikklany Point* below Barkliutisk 
Point, are bare ; small mollusc shells are found in the sands of the 
shore. Between Barkboti&k and Bakbury Point, large quantities of 
stones of the size of a pigeon's egg are washed on shore from the 


* According la accounts of llr. Mtylr, wbo TisiiH U*e Aha't lu I$211, 
t liitU'P, EriEkuiadc von Ajit-Uj ILTbciE. I - Katui, p, fiM, SiiwHjiii cJiwnirIf iu 
n 1,111 NAcrim iihl\iL' Jibttn oflbcTobolik KccWwlicid ^SouiiuQry, auncy 

aw, 

t + 3tagiaficdl l£uview tifStbcris,* by tllpte, v. L p. 33/ 
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bottom of the lake, find they are overgrown with fine green moss. 
From the eastern end, on the right side, the headland? running out 
from tlte mountains areDaldony, Rarbotisk, Vershinin, and Go- 
lotUyef} bejoiid tin* letter, on tiic left, side, ore f ’njios Topolevoi 
I ischanui, Goloi, V olein Sogrtruski, Kv lefts ki, and three others not 


named. 

iwo islands, the Koninski, occur near the point where the Upper 
Irtysh (Kseliarge# itself into the lake at its head, and another 
island, called Kylin.-ki, lies off its lower end; here also there arc 
many nameless islands overgrown with reeds. 

The following rivers fall into the Nor-Zmsan -.—On tit eattmi 
sham: the Upper or Block Irtysh and the Kendyrlik. On it* 
icesirni tftorc; the Cberga, Arasan, Tere-Arlyk, Ljatyruk, Ta- 
uiysyk, I abbs a, Kabiirgn, Aksuat, and others. The Black Irtvsh 
i.-sucs out of the western slopes of the great Alta'i range in two 
branches, one of which, running due west from the Karndyk Hills, 
empties itself by a waterfall into a small lake, and then flows out of 
it iu a steady stream; the other branch flows from the south-east in 
a north-w esterly direction, and uniting then under au angle with the 
ut her stream, receive* therm me of 1 rtysh. The (i pper sources of this 
river are supposed to occur in 00® 20' e. long., and 47° lot.; therefore 
the whole length of its course may be estimated at 46153 miles. Its 
bed is stony, and iu some parts obstructed by rapids, which—aud 
particularly those above the mouth of the fiurdiui!, render the 
navigation both dangerous and dillicnlt. The hanks of the Irtysh 
from its mouth for about lJt miles up its Course, are depressed and 
overgrown with reeds; farther oti they become sandy, and at some 
jiarU rocky. The waters steadily rise in it from the end of May 
to the middle of July, In September it becomes so shallow that 
boats carrying a burden of live tons iu many places pass with great 
difficulty. 1 he number of fords that occur along its course is pretty 
Doondenble. Generally speaking, it is even much shallower than 
the White or kwer Irtysh. According to Tartar traditions, the 
name of tins river was given it by the Tartar Khan Irtysh at; who 
ruled over Siberia at the latter part of the 10th century, and w h Q 
despatched men of experience from Iskar, his capita fi 142. 
above Tobolsk), in search of the source of the Upper Irtysh. If 
l ho true etymology of tin." name of this river is Tartar it-" derive 
tiou will be from “ Ir, h earth, and «tyali,” earth-fissure or rent. It 
is probably so called on account of the chief of the two branches of 
the Irtysh in .1 cascade out of ft knuuntftiii cap The fo] 

Win- are the * adHai-iata nf the Bhiek Irtvsli:— On if* ri-ht tin- 

Kmil. liunrliLiT]. KriKfl VlUkl r r 1_ 1 . 



of a coarse quality, is pare, and hence its dark apjK'araiicc; the 
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river has received the name of the Blan k Irtysh in distinction from 
the Lower or White Irtysh* the waters of winch ore turbid in op- 
pearanee* The White or Lower Irtysh flaw® out of Nur-Ziiisau 
l-ake ;it its iiortb-w*Mem part, and tut. dS'^TTlT 1 , and long, 
35 J 3d" n It continue* it? course first in a northerly direction 
within Chine&e territory. It receives the Naryitt nearly at 
40° X4 P 55* lat, and bends sharply to the north-west until it 
reaches Bitkbturrninsk Fort, Over this distance* an extent of about 
133-] miles* the country on both sides of the Irtysh presents a level 
plain, which imperceptibly declines to the north-west The bed of 
the river is from TO to 400 fathoms hroad T and* like the Upper 
Irtysh, sinuous; the banks, however, ore generally depressed, rising 
only at a few parts from I to 2 fathoms. 

Between lake ZniB&n and Fort Biikhturminsk the Irtysh receives 
the Allowing tributaries ;—On its right Ann A : the Ivurmburek* 
Kulgut, Kurchum, haindn* Narym, and Bukhlurma, On its left 
hink t the Btikon, Klushiu Lukk, Tchun-su, Kurkaragai, Ku- 
rtunsu, Vuksld-ha, and Kurkiira* The Narym rivulet is note¬ 
worthy on account of the frontier-line between Russia and China 
occurring on Its embouchure. 

The following kinds of fldi arc found in the Zaisan : — The stur* 
geou {Accipenter sturio) f the storied (Accipeuszr mtfienit$} f the 
Ndma salmon (Salmo Xdma) f grayling or taimen (Sulmo jf&teuz/ifj), 
pike* roach, perch, trout (aafrae fcwoc), carp* and burbot The 
sturgeons are of two species ; the first have a light greyish skin* a 
Hiiudi head, snub snout, their length is in proportion to their 
breadth ; the flesh is tender* rich, and of a fine flavour* The second 
have a dark sldny skin* lirm and very coarse flesh, inraj table of 
lading softened even bv Jong boiling ■ their heads are large* noses 
obtuse and bent upwards j their Ladies are thick* and out of pro¬ 
portion to their general size. The sterlods of the Nor-Zuisan, may 
he divided into three aperies: 14 Ziiisanki,* a dnrk-grcpsh-skinned 
fish, having half m much fat ns flesh i its flesh t* dry and coarse, 
and equally uncookitble us the black-skimied sturgeon; its weight 
is gcncmlfy from 36 lbs, to 72 lbs. u Gotovushki,” simitar in 
quality to the Znigaiiki, though differing from them in punt of fat¬ 
ness : their heads are large, nost^s short* broad, and turned up¬ 
wards \ their weight varies from G to 20 lbs. This latter fish* 
together with the Zai&itiki and black sturgeons, are caught in the 
Upper Irtysh, and but rarely met wish in the Lower Irtysh. The 
ordinary storied has a light-greyish skin : its flesh is soft, rich, and 
agreeable to the palate ; its weight is from 5 lbs. to 20 lbs. The 
sturgeon and sterled remain during winter in Nor-Zaisan Lake and 
hi the deep pools yf the Irtysh, and descend the river to spawn hi 
the loginning of May. They an’ then caught at \J\r mouth of the 
Irtysh until the 13th June; "but from that date to the 27th July 
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the quantity of fob taken in the river is considerable From the 
27th July to the 26th August spnwrilcss fob are obtained, but 
the whole quantity caught within this period h small compared 
with the catches in April and May. From the 27th April fist oW 
aacend the Upper Irtysh from the upper borders of Lake Zni*an; 
they are caught about this time in the Upper Irtysh, but the flesh 
of these fish is found to l>e hard and coarse. The weight of the 
taimsn reaches 144 Iba^.; the size of its head is in proportion to its 
general dimensions+ the teeth are sharp* scales soft, colour dark 
green with light shades* fins and tail red ; in spring it is in fat 
■condition, and though it fails off in autumn, it is still tender and 
tasty. Its roe is large* but watery and tasteless It is a very 
ravenous fish* preys on every other of its ow n species, and on any¬ 
thing it can secure on the surface of the stream. The mkucli) 
resemble the tuiirnm in all points excepting size; they never ex¬ 
ceed S His. in weight. Both foh jki&s the winter in the Znisan, 
In May they n&cend the Irtysh and its affluents; in September they 
descend again for the winter into the Znisnn. 

At the full of the Lower Irtysh bite the Nnr-ZaWn* and at the 
embouchure of the Thack or Upper Irtysh* b situated the fishing- 
station of the Siberian Cossack troops. This fishery hoe been car¬ 
ried on by the Cossack soldiers for the bene lit of their eurp since 
the year 1803; its limits extended originally up the Irtyan, from 
the mouth of the IhAhtimna as fur as the river Naiym, then to the 
Batsvski pickets ; later* however* parties came fcrretly ns far os 
Nor-Zai^n for the purjHife of foiling. Between 1822 and 1825 
the limits of the fishing-ground were extended by Genera] Knpee- 
vitcli to Nor-Zutsau and to the mouth of ihe Upper Irtysh* 3 nib 
for summer and winter operations, fn lb 12 the organisation of 
the fishery was Hiangcsi* and it was decuMl to deluoli SB reserve 
Cossacks and two officer* for the purpose of earn ing on the fiabrrv. 
Private individuals iverc prohibited from catching fish* and could 
only purchase them through the government agents "Jim fishing 
season generally commences in the middle of May* and ends in like 
Nor-Zaitjan early in September. After this period the < W-nrk Mwr- 
limn ascends the Black Irtysh* and returns to the Krasnoyarsk 
Stanitsa* near the mouth of tLo Narytn. by the end of October. 
ITic revenue derived for the benefit of the Cossack troops between 
the years 1842 and 1845 was 1211,915 roubles (19,4*7/,). At tlic- 
present time the net annual profit arising to the troops from this 
monopoly is 10*000 roubles (15007.). Salted blerlefo, nelmas, and 
i -r]ed roe are despatched to different places for wile ; ice-cellars 
and depots luring established for this purpose at Krasnoyarsk, Uat- 
iiimenogttfsk, Semipalatinsk* and Omsk* 

Although the fishing-station at the fall of the Lower Irtysh into 
Lake Nor-Zukin, and m the mouth of the Upper Irtysh, is within 
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the 1 1 suits of the Chinese empire* the Cekitlul authorities never- 
tlieless, adhering to their peaceful policy, do not interfere with the 
Russians. In the middle of dune a Chinese Anban* annually 
repairs from Chuguchok to the Batavdd picket, A tent of white 
felt, with a linen covering* and bordered with blue festoons, pre¬ 
cedes by a few^ days the arrival of the Anban. The interior is 
lined with different stuffs, the floor covered with a reed-mat ting* and 
carpets are placed on the pallets. A standard* bearing the emblem 
of tbe dragon, is erected in front of the tent. The younger mem¬ 
bers of tlic Alihan's suite follow him on horseback, while the satel¬ 
lites of a higher order are Ixirue in handsome palm hi ulna, which 
are escorted by Zewjr, or under-officers, bearing small flags with 
the dragon’s device. Seventy soldier* form the military guard of 
the Alihan. 0a his arrival at Batavald picket, the Russian officer 
in charge of the Cossack fishing-station sends a messenger to the 
ZUrgan or adjutant of the Anban, to inquire when the Anban will 
be ready to receive him- At the time fixed, the Russian officer, in 
full uniform* and accompanied by bis interpreter and several Cos¬ 
sacks, the latter bearing the present* intended for the Anban, 
betakes himself to the Chinese camp. The Russian officer first 
visits the galdai^ or picket-officer, who leads him to the Ziir^an. 
The Ziirgan t after examining the presents muunmees hi* arrival 
to the Anlum* the entrance to whoa." tent h lined by Chinese sol* 
diers drawn up in two lines. The officer in charge of the Russian 
fishing-station, and his interpreter, are conducted by the ZEirgflu to 
the Anban. This personage Ha's and greets the Rusal an officer 
liy taking his haxui; he theta makes inquiries about the health 
of the Emperor* and the chief Russian authorities, and respecting 
the general wellbeing of the Russian empire, and lastly, whether 
the Russians suffer any injury or oppression at the hands of Chi¬ 
nese subjects. To all these questions satiafuctory answers are 
given by the Russian officer, in return for which the Anban ex¬ 
presses nis gratitude* and exhorts the Russians to continue to pre¬ 
serve the same amicable relations in the future* inasmuch as the 
nwmrehsof both empires are in amity with each other. The Cos¬ 
sacks then bring in the presents destined for the Anban, who at 
first hesitates in accepting them* but after making an inspection, 
receives them with grateful satisfaction; in return, he also makes 
some inconsiderable presents. The overseer-officer is then regaled 
with tea* spirits, meat, and pastry, which Iwing discussed* the 
interview terminates. The stipulated peace-offering of SOW dried 
sterieda for the Anban h subsequently delivered over to the Zorgan. 
The slay of the Anban at the iWuvski picket* does not exceed two 
or three days. 

* Aiih!ni t RftTemorof Ik TeglqEi; liMuilia^^laDd ; tnw’iyilianilitmrrtlntBl ! 
tfflryr-a±ibsin s cuaj«r. 
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In the reeds around Lake Nor-Zamn there ate many wild boar?, 
which feed on the tqoU of the aruiuloealamaffrtati^ a variety of c&ne, 
called koga by the Kalmyk?. Otters are also numerous round 
about the lake* and large hen)? of saigas {Antilopa mi/ja) and wild 
burses inhabit the adjacent steppes* The immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the lake is frequented by swans, geese, ducks p cormorants, 
pelicans, seagulls, plovers, snipes, bustards, and pheasants. There 
are no forests near* and the only plants that occur consist of the 
saksaii! (Anabad* raihait/), meadowsweet, and steppe acacia* As 
the naksaul grows only in the Kirghiz Steppe, and is unknown in 
Russia, it will not J)e superfluous to describe it more minutely. 
Tim coniferous tree attains a growth of fathoms in height and 
& or 7 inches in thick nos. Its hark is yel!nw r -grcen,, its prickles 
soft, and salt to the taste ; the wood is very solid and not pliant, 
being morn easily broken than split- It boms even when damp, 
and give? out a pleasant odour. Along the course of the Rivers 
Knljtr, Kobo, Burch Lin, Kran, and Ku Irtysh, poplar, nsjicn, and 
birch trees grow plentifully, while at their source me found the 
sHvcrdir h pine, fir, larch, and cedar along dm Kran* 

Amongst the earlier Russians who visited Like Zaisan was the 
Boyar Theodor Raikof, Russian Envoy to China- !u lGt*5 he 
started from Tobolsk p and reaching the ulus (camp) of the Kalmyk 
Faishi Ablaij passed the winter them In spring he proceeded 
farther on his journey, and after travelling 13 days arrived at the 
Beaks Rivulet, whidi falls into the Irtysh. Near this email river 
Abbi was then erecting two stone palaces* surrounded by a high 
wall: these buildings, known now by the name of Ablai's Halls, 
an? situated at about 46| miles along the route to Kokbekty, on 
the left side of the Irtysh, in a beautiful and open valley, inter¬ 
acted by the small Ablaiketkn Rivulet. This spot Balkar left on 
the 13th July, mad reached by the 2Gth July the camp of the sons 
of Kontabhioi from hence, after a journey of 10 days, he arrived 
at Lake Kyzalpu, or Nor-Zaisan, beyond which bo journeyed for 
17 days to the sources of the Irtysh, proceeding then to China. 

In 171ft Captain Urasof and Ensign Somof received orders from 
the Emperor roter to proceed on an expedition to the town of 
Yarkana* in Eastern Turkisian, nnd T with the object of examining 
the gold-prod ud ng regions of Cent ml Asia, they surveyed the 
shores of Lake Zainan and the lianks of the Upper ami Lower 
Irtysh, which they reached in boat* built in the Yamyshevsk 
fortress. 

In a ukase issued in 171ft to Sukharcf, the Governor of Siberia, 
he is ordered to survey the Kalmyk laud? to ascertain the mimlHT 
of troop in force there, and to induce the local Faiahls to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Tsar. With this object General Likhnref 
was des|Httchcd from ToSiolsk in 1720 up the Irtysh with 34 light 
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flat-bottnmyd boats. III? fon-rs consists! of 440 soldiers, drafted 
tmm lttbakk and the forts of Yanysbcvsk nod Sermpdatiosk, nod 
du held gjitts and )i mortal. Tile expedition readied Uke Nor- 
-raisan: Likharef, however, £QiiId he a rtpd any convenient spot on 
the low shores of this lake for building a fort, nod proceedtrin- 
accordingly to the Upper Irtysh, he ascended it for Ilf dftva and 
passed beyond the parts listed by Urasof and Son)of. (.ioldai- 
jiieren, son of rkcvaa-Raptan, who was encnmired at that time 
with 20,000 Kalmyks on the left hntik of the Irtysh, guarding the 
northeastern frontier of Djungiiria against the Chinese, astonished 
at we sudden appearance of tfio Russian flotilla, resolved to iintict- 
]>ate the attack. The Kalmyks evinced a desire to eater into 
negotiation with the Russians, and requested that a “ toimateh ” 
or interpreter, should l*e sent to them. UHiaref, however, paid no 
ft t ten Leon to tim tnegflflge, :wd continued hb* jrmmuv, covering hi$ 
hojits as they advanced with a party of musketeers, '.Seeing ui last 
the dangerous position he would lie placed in should the Kalmyks 
mtetopt to cut off Ins retreat in the autumn, when the Irt'vsh 
becomes shallow, he entered into treaty with them and assured 
them that the sole object of his mission was to ascertain where the 
. Pl ,cr 1 hikes its rise, the possibility of its being ascended to 
its sources, ami to search for minerals. Although Lfkhansfs expe- 
difnm proved barren nf results, nevertheless, in furtherance of flip 
vie ns nf leter the Great, the occupation of a vast region wjis at 
the same time effected and a line of forts established, which served 
ns bulwarks to the then rising Ru-sinn settlements in Southern 
CwMcna Ju 1737 the Siberian line was extended, under the name 
?! ™ ^ 0W Siberian or Mini line, an far as the advanced poets of 
u j??' ^yon after the completion of this line, the strife and 
Uhwashed, which lasted for ten years between the successors of the 
iJiungar ruler Goidai-Cberen, led to the establishment of Chinese 
ru l in jLin^nriji, and pad)’ in I 7&. r i two Chinese armies, supported. 

■ H ‘ troops of Amiuvana, one of the Djuugarian dispurants, 
pjK.ih.c to sarry out tlie divi'iuii of the Oirad territory into four 
w[Kirato provinces, to be placed under Chinese administration. 

K . t, ;u ^ r Amursana, when falling 'in the aid of the Chinese 
against on countrymen, did not anticipate such ati untoward ar¬ 
rangement, hut calculated on becoming sole ruler over the whole of 
Junguira. | Sf 175f>, when the Chinese generals were congratu- 

J2H t!l f of their expedition, Amursana, 

li tai lung imnself from them in order to carry out his own ambitious 
nrujecta compel Icrl t ho Bpgdyklmn to send out another army against 
uni, and which accordingly took the field in 1757. Nepluycf, the 
Umcniurol Qrenbtiig, foreseeing the speedy downfall of biungfim, 
lTI r" 1 '? - v !5 nr projected the annexation of the 

... ' 118 Nor-Zaisaa. It was, however, too late, as 
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Bjungaria had already been devastated; and the Kalmyks, who 
had flight refuge in Siberia, bewailed their sufferings and described 
the horrors perpetrated by the 31 anchju-Ulnncse detachments* In 
this critical condition of the boundaries, in the Treighbmirhood of 
which the Manchjn-Qiiiie&e committed everytiling to fire and the 
sword, it was incumbent on Russia tu place her frontier in a defen¬ 
sive condition* This duty was confided to Soimonof, the Governor 
of Siberia, with whom the military authorities were instructed to 
co-operate. In 1759 it wa^ remarked that if Chinese junks tailed 
with hostile intentions out of l-ake Xor-Zaisan, their progress could 
not be choked by forts and posts along the Irtysh ■ that the 
Kolyranokuroetsk line did nut defend the mines and those worked 
beyond in the Altai; that it did not protect the Tel cuts who noma¬ 
dised in the vicinity of the Tele fast Like; and it wils, therefore, 
for these reasons decided to extend the line up along the Irtysh, 
from Ustkamenogorsk, through an easy pass, to the River Bukb- 
tarrua, and the adaption of this measure was all the more advisable* 
seeing that the Chinese* the new rulers of Djiiuu?iria, would have 
no reason to dispute our occupation on the Rukhtunm, if we did 
nnt station a forte and establish ourselves permanently on the 
shores of the Zaiaan. 

In 1763 General Springer was appointed CornmandciMn-Uhief 
over all the Siberian lines* l ie was instructed, among other things 
to erect a fort on the Bukhtomui River, which was to prevent anv 
Chinese vessels leaving the Like Xor-Zaisan* III the following 
year Lieu tenants Xelenoi and Honexer were despatched* in the 
month of June, with a vessel and several boats to the Nor-Zdsam 
Tins expedition convinced the Ruslans that a Chinese fioEilla was 
not dangerous to Russia from that quarter. 

Having now dwelt exclusively on the Lake Nor-Zaisan and its 
affluents let ns complete this article with a few observations on the 
neighbourhood of the lake. 

Twenty versts below the Kaljlr Rivulet* Sowing from the right 
into the Upper Irtysh, stands a large stone, called the turtath, and 
which from a distance has the appearance of a camek Near the 
eatne place and where the bank of the river is pretty high, there 
exudes a slight stream of petroleum (Alumen Wimgum), con¬ 
taining sulphuric acid and a considerable quantity of earthy and 
resinous mat ter. 

Ten versts below the Knba Rivulet, which aim falls into the 
Upper Irtysh from the right bunk, stands a hill, occupying two- 
thirds of a mile in extent* and bearing the name of Admdnsta 
Mountain* It 13 formed of horizontal layers of ochre* varying in 
colour from dark-red to rcd t yellow, and white. The local Kir- 
gbbes prepare achudas or alum (Atumen tiativum) from the red 
ochre, and ala** find the alum in a cry stallised state ( Alumni 
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anil mm cridallimtum). The Kirghizes use tins mineral In colour¬ 
ing' their wares, Saltpetre, it is said, is al*o found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, Hillocks of varied strati ficatioiij like Achudasta hills, 
are very numerous particular]V m the direction of the Altai, on 
the right aide of the Irtysh. Hillocks of similar formation occur 
also in localtMi a near the Irtysh along the Kurchumn Rivulet, and 
on the right side of the ZaLsati. 

Near the source of the Ku-Irtysh, which falls? into the Upper 
Irtysh,, there La, according to the accounts of the Kirghlzcs, a hill 
of solid stone, from which naphtha is discharged. This naphtha was 
at one time supplied to the Rukharians ami Tashkembans; hut 
lately the Chinese have interdicted the sale of it and placed a 
guard over the spot where it used to (w obtained. 

In the Altai Range, opposite the upper end of the Nor-Zaisau, 
at the distance of about miles from it, is tlic Lwikc Marki, 
which is approximately 26 ij miles in length and 16- miles in 
breadth, its shores arc in many parts rocky and high. 

Between the Rivera Burchun and Kobo, at a distance of 10 miles 
from the Upper or Black Irtysh, is a small saline lake. The salt 
which is debited around is used for cooking purposes by tho 
wondering Kalmyks and Kirghizes, Between these same rivers, 
20 miles from the Irtysh, stands a hill of mica, the gleam of which, 
in dear weather, is visible for a distance of miles. In former 
years this inica was transported for sale to Seunpafoilii&k and other 
places. 

Proceeding about 6| miles up the River Kalj'r, which issues out 
in a series of lar>re falls from Lake Marki and near the Karaincwkn 
Rivulet, winch also flows out of this lake, stands a largo fortifica¬ 
tion, surrounded by a wall of unbumed bricks. At a distance of 
13J miles from this forlification, in the scarped and rugged side of 
a rocky mountain, there is a cavern which, according to KKirghiz 
tradition, contains a treasure, consisting of precious metals and 
jewels of great value, deposited there by the Kalmyks after Amur* 
anna s out break against the Chinese, when they were obliged to 
seek refuge in Russian territory. This place is called 11 Raima,"* 
f. c. treasure. 

Between the Tarbagutai and the Saksaii Mountain?, near the 
source of the Chergu Rivulet, which discharges itself ioto the 
Nor-Zaisan, stand two forts of considerable size, at a distance of 
about IG| miles from each other. They are erected of rough 
atones, and show hut few signs of dilapidation In the interval 
between tliese forts a stone wall, extending for 8 versts, has been 
erected. This place is called Kergumtash, 

In the Altai Range, at 20 miles from the Upper Irtysh, and 
situated on the Riigrna Rivulet which foils into die Belczek ( large 
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and ruinous buildmjzB maybe observed, and to which the Klrghizes 
giro the name of Sarly-taiu I did not succeed in get ring any 
information respecting these buildings; hut it most lib supposed 
that they were erected by the T>j angary and abandoned by them 
on the overthrow of their dominion in 1757, 

At the southern extremity of Mahrana, an offshoot of the Tar* 
bagntai Range, there arc warm mineral springs, near which- stand* 
a Rudd [list temple. ^\"itliii-fc a few years ago the Chinese had 
recourse to these springs for curing different maladies; but now, 
owing to the proximity of the Russia ns, they no longer frequent 
them. 

Near the source of the Arasan-Kobo Rivulet in the Altai, and 
close to Sart-tmi Mountain, are two mineral springs which issue out 
of a small mound. This water is cold and as white as milk ; it Is 
also held In great esteem by the Chinese, The water of one 
spring is drank by men* and that of the other by women. 

The neighbourhood of the Zuisan and that of the rivers which 
fall into the Upper Irtysh abounds in wild animals of different 
descriptions, such as tigers, leopards, lynxes, cats, beare, wolves* 
foxes, Corsac foxes, wolverines, badgers, beavers, martens, squirrels, 
Siberian weosd^ moles, ermines* and others. 

The population around Nor-Zaisan is distributed as follows: — 

From Chuguchak along the* western shore of the lake and the left 
kink of the Lower Irtysh (to the furtresa of Uatkamenogorek and 
along the rivulets running down from the Kolbitisk and KurataL 
Ranges) the Kirghiz who nomadise both in summer and winter in 
those localities are Russian subjects, and engaged, especially those 
oceupying the course of the Razarka, in raising crops fur their own 
consumption, with the assistance of irrigation. They likewise rear 
cattle, 

trom the River Narytn upwards, along both aides &f the Irtysh 
and the right shore of the Nnr-Zaisan m far as the River KnSjir, 
arc the camping-grounds of the Klrgliizes, under Chines® dominion. 
Along the left bank of the lake upwards from the Chinese pickets, 
and following the course of the Upper Irtysh to Uliungur Lake in 
the TarbftgntEi Mountains, main both in winter and summer the 
Kirghizes, who were formerly ruled by the famous Sultan Uaiber 
Sbunlaz, but who are now governed by his descend ante. 

All the Kirghizia who occupy both sides of the Irtysh and the 
circumjacent partis of the Lake Nor-Zuisnn, strike their tents after 
the 13th of June and migrate with their herds, which are much 
harassed by the gadflies during the hot weather, to the Altai 
where they encamp at the foot of the moun tains on the broad and 
rich pastures of the valleys until (lie month of September. The 
Chinese Gubdinsk pickets are also removed at the same time, for 
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during the summer months all the Kirghlzes abandon the Upper 
Irtysh, with the except Ion of a few who are left to guard the cul¬ 
tivated patches against the depredations of boars and herons. 
Mongols nomadise In the neighbourhood of the sources of the Ku 
and Ak-lrtysh, Suptu and Suptu-Kurt Rivulets. Near, the 
sources of the Black Irtysh, Knm aud Burchuk are the campiug- 
grounds of Kalmyks of the limn k hails tribe. On the Tarbagatal 
limgCp near the Saul-Tad, Kyzyl^Sdyr Mountains, and around 
Uliungur Lake, the country h occupied by Kalmyks of the Torgout 
tribe. They are all governed by Maudiinr officials of different 
grades, such as Znisans, Noy<ms T faijrs, Saloutchl, and Anhui is, the 
highest in rank. A wooden house in the Chinese style has been 
built for the Anb m in the steppe. Hus locality is resorted to in 
summer by many Kalmyks, mostly of the highest and richest clasa, 
with their families and castle, and in this manner a regular town id 
formed round the Anbatfs house. The alhivc Manciijur officials 
ore sent in commuud of the pickets stationed from the River Kaljir 
to the town of L’tmguchak, and to the similar line of pickets ex- 
tending from Oinguchiik paist the western edge of Mor-Zaisan Lake, 
The object nf these pickets is npiwcritly not so niudi to guard the 
frontier as to prevent the Tartudl Kalmyks frotu crowing over into 
Rii-^an territory. Each picket is commanded by a Munchjur 
officer and about twenty-five soldiers. 

The road miming near the Upper Irtysh, Nor-Zuisan, and along 
the right Link of the Lower Irtysh, is sufficient]j good for horses, 
camels, and carts, with the exception of a few bid puts, which 
might easily be rendered passable. The Rivulet* KuicSum, Kaljtr, 
Koba, Burchinn and K ran, run across the road and are furdixl in 
smugtirae. Another road extends from the Krasnoyarsk redoubt 
along the left bank of the Irtysh to the Butin sk i pickets, where It 
joins the Chinese road. This latter runs past the Kulujinsk aud 
Bukonak pickets os far as the picket on the Rizarka Rivulet; from 
hence it proceeds along the left shore of the Nor-Zalsau Lake 
across (Jlierga Rivulet, pud Kok-Tash Mountain to Uhunger Lake. 
This route is also passable for carts with moderate loads. Travellers 
miiy al$rj proceed down the Chcrga Rivulet running through a defile 
in the Tarbaget&i Range, and which brings them to Gmgudiak, 
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V r — On the Busin of the River MakaJiuddtf. An Abstract of I ho 

Geographical Portion of a Report by Sir. R* TkmpLE, Chief 

fbwnfi'Mnong of the Central Provinces. 1863. 

RvA Feb 13, \Mb, 

Mr. Temple, Giief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, visited 
the Mahanuddy River and ils tributaries during February* March, 
and April, of Id63, and wrote a general report on the region which 
they drain* in September, 

The Mahanuddy River rises about 85 miles south of Raopmr, in 
a mountainous region which bounds the Chuitecigtirb plateau on 
the south, This region is probably the wildest of all the wild parts 
of these provinces. From its source to a point called Sbconaraifl, 
the Mahan uddy is comparatively an insignificant stream* but near 
the latter place it is joined by three affluents—the Slieutmth* the 
Jont, and rhe Husdou, The Jmik + which rises in the same hills 
as the Mahanuddy itself is never navigated. Thu llusdoo* rising 
in the upholds of Sirgoojah to the north, flows nearly due smith- 
wards till it joins the Mahanuddy* and is navigated fur almrat 
30 miles above the junction. The Sbconafb, up to this point, is a 
finer stream than the Mah&nuddy- Rising in the range which 
separates Ohutteor^urh from the S^a-gpoor country, it is uavigated 
fur the last 50 or lit) miles of its course. 

From this the Mabatruddy increases considerably in 

volume, and ia quite navigable during the greater part of the year* 
After flowing for 60 miles in an easterly direction * it changes its 
course to the south near PuddumpoM, and enters a series of rocks 
which crop up all ovyr its bed. Struggling through nia^es of 
rocks, it flows past Sum bid poor, and at Sofiejioor is joined by the 
River Tel, which has a course of 200 miles from the south. Hero 
the Mohnimddy* taking an eagerly course* pursues a tortuous way* 
confined and tossed about between ridges and crags of rock for 
many miles, till it reaches a place railed Dholepoor* where iu 
troubles come to an end ; and* rolling its unrestrained waters along, 
it makes straight for the range of the Eastern Ghauts. "Hien it 
pierces* the mountains by a gorge about 40 miles in length* slightly 
inferior in grandeur, but equal in Itfatity, to the gorge of the 
Godavery. There* overlooked by bilk and shaded hy lurest* on 
either side* it flow a deep and quiet, navigable at all seasons. 
Emerging from the hills, it expands its bed and spreads itself over 
sands till it reaches Cuttack* where the Delta commences. 

The distance from the point where the Sheanath commences to 
be navigable to Cuttack is 390 miles, or which 150 miles are navi¬ 
gable all the year round* and the rest for less than half the year. 
To this may be added 30 navigable miles of the Husdoo, and 150 
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uf the Tel. The total length of the Maksnuddy Ilivcr system is 
1410 milis, of which GiK> are navigable* 

Of the cottatries watered and drained by this great river-system 
the most important jb Cl mttw5g iirh % on tfic upjier Mak^uddy, a 
vast flat plateau p upon anJ^cuIttvated, hut surrounded on all side® 
bv billy and wooded tracts which form distinct watersheds. The 
lulls on the south side of the plateau are among the wildest of the 
wild tracts in the Central riwitiees. Front their southern face 
tbe waters tend towards the Godavery, and (ruin the northern they 
run into the Mei tin middy. 

The area enclosed by these mountain boundaries consists chiefly 
uf plains, offering an enormous field for improvement. Tile plateau 
is colled (J hutteeggu rh, which means 36 GurA *. or subdivisions of 
territory. ITwas unco ruled by a half-civilized Rajpoot dynasty p 
winch had its capital at Ruttunpoor, in the northern part of the 
plateau, now chiefly remarkable for swampy tanks and interminable 
tows of mango-trees. From 1750 to 1854 Ohxjtteesgnrh waa part 
of the Bhonsla kingdom of N&gpoor, and in the latter year the 
plateau was annexed to the British dominions. 

The culture uf cotton is fast increasing in Chflttecsgurh, and in 
the season of 13624*3 there were f>l,0(>0 acres under cultivation, 
yielding 2,800,000 lbs. It is remarkable that, though situated in 
the midst of territories where forests are so abundant and over¬ 
whelming, the plateau of Chuttecagurh itself is so destitute of w ood 
am! shrubs dmt fuel has to tie obtained from Jung distance?. 
Owing to the vicinity of bills and forests all round the plateau* the 
TO.ins are so regular and copious that droughts are unknown, and 
artificial irrigation is not attempted [ so good and moist is the soil, 
that even sugar-cane can be raised without regular irrigation. 
But this plateau* bo propitiously endowed by nature, is hut on 
oasis surrounded by cornjiaratsvdy deaohtS regions. Though in 
itself rich* it Is on nil its four sides cut off from civilization. Its 
trade Is out of all proportion small, as compared with the population 
imd produce of the country. One consequence is that the produce, 
especially that of the cereals* us bo Buperubundant beyond tlte 
demand of consumption on the ?pot, tliati m recent year* the prices 
of produce used to be even fonr times leas in Chutte&Bgurh than 
elsewhere, anti the com even rotted in the stacks for w ant uf ii sale. 
But for the hist three years Clmttc-esgurli has been regarded as a 
granary for Nagpoor, Hcrar, and even for the Deccan, and the 
rxikorlatbn of grain to the westward h;u$ consecpiently been very 
great. 

The area of the plains of Cliuttces g urh is computed at about 
I ftJXM) square miles. of which about half may be cultivated. The 
number of villages and towns h calculated at 7802, and the popu¬ 
lation at 1,548,155 souls, chiefly Hindoos of the lower cla&iai. 
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with si sprinkling of Brahmins* Rajpoots, and Mahratta&» Thu 
population, generally, is the most ignorant imaginable; dark super¬ 
stitions prevailed up to the mo*t remit jieriod, and even now there 
u dHhculty in preventing men From inuLtreating and even murder¬ 
ing old women for witchcraft 

The liill-euumry to the south of (die plateau is inhabited only Ijy 
Gouda, and there is a lull named the Dullee Pahar, in this tract, 
which still has an unexhausted teak forest "Ilie hill district 
between the Mahanuddy and the Jonk River is chiefly remark able 
fur its mi forests, with which it is literally covered from end to 
end. The trees grow chiefly cm tlic lianks of the email streams 
winds flow into the Joule. There arc also some tessk-tn.es, and it is 
proposed to establish a teak-plan tatiou in this tract, where the soil 
is good and appears suitable for iia growth, and where the rivers 
Jmik and Millie middy will afford water-carriage Fur tlie timber, 
TJie lull-country to die north of Chuttcesgurh is very wild, alford- 
ing a variety of charming scenery, in many place* being full of 
rinines and deep gorges, eutirelv covered with forests. The hills 
contain coal and iron. The whole territory is more ur less covered 
with a vast sal forest of some 300 square miles in extent There 
are several remarkable bills, souse of which are crowned by uld 
strongholds of the Rajpoot robber-chiefs, wht> formerly held this 
country. The most remarkable of these is Laafu tiurh, about 
3300 teet above the son. Its scarped rides, which are almost per¬ 
pendicular, rise mure than 1UUU feet directly over the plain below, 
and the only means of access is a nan-ow pathway* defended by 
two massive stone gate way a, with large bastions and towers. 

Outcrops of coal are funnel in numerous places all over the 
llusdoo valley i narrow seams of hitumiiLous coal, interspersed wilh 
thin bands of shale, and containing more or les£ sulphur. I t burns 
fairly, and gives out a good amount of beat, and the natives use it 
partially fur smelting the iron ore, which abounds all over these 
districts. 

Relow Ctratteesguih the Mahauuddy flows through the Sutnbul- 
puor country and tine Gurjat state** where its hanks are, ibr the 
part, under cultivatioa The produce of the tiumbulpoor 
district consists of cotton, rice, pulses, cos tor-oil seed* linseed, 
su^ar, and tobacco; but the soil is unsuitable for cotton. 

I he sal forests of iIiih part of India are collected, as it were ill 
one mighty belt This belt commences in the plateau hdow the 
Kyrnoiv range, near the left bank of the Soane, spreads all over 
the Mnndla Hills, dotlies with wood and foliage the hills round 
the sources of the Nerbudda, fringes the northern frontier of Ch«t- 
teesgurh r and covers the hills of all the districts of rhe Mtbanuddv 
and its affluents* down to the Eastern Ghaut Mountains; then, 
striking across the* Gurjat country, it approaches the source of the 
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Mnha middy, mid it is found in a valley of one of the affluents 
of the Godftvcry* Here at lenirth it sto^ having expanded 
luxuriantly ever a length of TOO or 800 miles in all. The sal 
undoubtedly form* one uf the must important natural re&curees of 
the Mahalruddy districts. The wood, when arrived at maturity, ifi 
(H^si^sod of great strength and durability, equal, indeed, to that 
uf teak It ia very tougk and is even in it* fibre- The great 
objection to it is that, being so full of sap, it cannot lie thoroughly 
seasoned under about ten years. And until the wood is thoroughly 
seasoned it will not float, certainly not kinder eight yeans. Jf P 
however, the fermentable sap i* diluted by immersing the logs in 
water, and then drying them in the shade, they will be sufficiently 
seasoned for building purpose in half the above period. 

The number of navigable miles of the Mahauuddy and it* tribu¬ 
taries may be stated at milts; hut over the larger portion of 
these tin/ navigation i* only open during the monsoon or rainy 
season, differing of course, on the various portions of the river. 
Troni Cuttack for 150 miles up, however, the navigation is open 
throughout the year. About 2W bust* are now employed in the 
traffic between Chutteesgurh and Cuttack, down the Muhamiddy, 
during the rainy season. The boiite are all of a bug, narrow, 
canoe-like shape, expressly constructed for dangerous and intricate: 
navigation. The Mahamiddy permeates vast and productive 
regions* which are as yet isolated from the coast ami from the 
chief marts of commerce. Thews great cultivated plateaux, these 
rich valleys, these surplus stores of eottuii, sugar, grain, oil, seed, 
and fibres, these coal-fields and iron-mines* these boundless forests 
of thnlier-trees* are all locked up far inland, imprisoned among the 
iminntuins. 


On the Rain fall of the Met han urfthj Basin. 

By Captain Harris. 

The area of the whole basin of the Mahaauddy ia 50,000 square 
niilca. divided as follows j— 

worn* 


Area of tLe main body of the tutfn ■■ ■ * .< 40,000 

„ neck of the Delta .* .* .* <k ?50 

n Delta proper .. *« .* .. ** 6,2i0 


60,000 

The body of the basin has a moan diameter of 225 miles* its centre 
is only 200 miles from the sea, and its farthest limit little more 
than d ■ U miles; so that die sixe of the basin is such that but a 
very moderately wide-spreading rain-storm is required to ensure 
min falling on 'every square inch of area slniultaticously. The 
form of tlae basin is that of an extremely round ^iml ecru [met body, 
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with a narrow neck and bell-shaped mouth, than whidi it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive one more calculated to erupt)- itself rapidly, uJiile 
the position is one of wry close proximity to the sea, the source of 
nin-dpiuU. With these qualifications" for filling and rapidly 
emptying itself, w i til steep and densely-wooded mountains endrdin^ 
it. tlie Mabamuldy Basin is pre-eminently calculated to produce 
uhat are actually met with, nouicly, Hoods ranging extremely high 
but of ycry brief duration. ° 


\ 1.—^ Finf /p tie Rained Citie* and Butidhys of Cambodia. 

By l>r. A. U astiAN. 

JttiKl, P^niaiy 15 , ISftS. 

The principal ruins of Cambodia arc concentrated in the province 
of biemrab, although they are not confined to it, but scattered mw 
a wide extent of the i*%hl>pimng country. 

Coining from Bangkok, I left the road to BattnboggRt Tnsnvd or 
Sisuphon, and taking a north-easterly direction, arrived at I'anoui 
i'uk, where the remains of an old palace can be traced. The "round 
them is low find swampy, and flnmled during three mouths in every 
year. Ft,c whole country between Siam and Cambodia i„ an 
inclined pliUD, falling off to the sea from the Klino Dourck or 
highlands of Korst, winch constitute the !ir=t platform of the ter- 
rnecs that adeem to the mountain-chains of Laos, and thence to 
the Himalaya. The khau Donrek, or the “mountain which bears 
on the shoulder, i. e. the Atlas, encloses in its domains the Dong 
I'lmva Fai (the jungle of the I^rd of lire), and give* rise to mmt 
ot the tnbataiT streams flowing to the l’odiim Kivcr. Two days 

S °v5? b »r ?¥ ktwwu the Gulf of Sam and 

the outlets of the Meklwng, is passed, and the intervening snnrv, 
Ixifore the taisiu of the rimlesab drains the valley of Cambo dia [a 
converted into a bike ever}- year during the rainy season. ]->om 
Aiif^st to November all voyages arc made in boats; during the 
rest of the year the water becomes dry bud, and the traveller, who 
then traverses these i^ns on a bulKdix-art or i>ti elephant*, my 
still sea tire boats, which had been afloat in the mouths of the rainy 
season and winch await its return, lying about in forehand plab£ 
Hhore he, in March and April, suffers greatly from want of water. 
U lien I passed there in the month of the two soasons 

were still contending for the master,', and I found to mv dismay 
tlie truth nt u hut a Siamese nobleman bad warned me of before 
my departure, namdy, that the ground would'not vet be Hrv 
enough fur carts nor wet enough f yr boats. Often when toiling 
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through these marshy swamps I looked wistfully up to a ridge 
which, at mi elevation of d or ft feet, ran high mid dry through 
the tow hind, sometimes stretching along one « de l “ e ™ ld ; 
sometimes crossing it at right angles, to plunge into the depths of 
the forest and then to appear again, as if to mock our slow progress 
and invite ns to bestride it and follow Us course, t his elevated 
ride's *ns the remains of the old highway of the Rbaroen-boran 
fancient Cambodians), who built the stone monuments ; and it can 
he traced, US the natives told me, from the iMjtghboarbood of 
Kophburi fa large eitv of Siam, now nearly deserted) straight up 
to Nakhon Vat, from which place it eontiinits to the centre of 
Cochin China, and none of the people I met with hud seen its 

Following the serpentine lines of the Indian path, 1 was pul in 
mind of my wanderings in Peru, where the traveller, winding ins 
wav over a broken and intended ground, climbing hills on one 
? ide to descend them on the other, and wading rocky streams 
brawling down precipitous valleys, sees above his head the remnants 
of the aheient road of the Incas, which leads along the Wei of the 
hi"h plateau In a straight line to ('nreo, the capital. Uuisnis are 
spanned by magnificent stone bridges m Peru, and although the 
difficulties to be overcome in the lowlands of Cambodia cannot w 
compared with the wild ami grand nature of the Andes, the stone 
bridges which these ancient Cambodians knit over comparatively 
irsimificmit streams rival in the boldness of their emavntmn and 
even surpass the Peruvian bridges, and seem to prove that their 
builders must have been a people accustomed to struggle wiih the 
obstacles of mountainous countries. Dwellers m the lowlands 
would scarcely have thought of raising such immense works to 
escape the water, which they rather seek for as tlioir favourite 

The fir^t indication of what 1 should have to wstui^ in this 
mysterious land of mins, met my view oiHhe evening ol the day on 
which we bad left Panora-Sok. We were encamped in a defmng 
of the forest, near the banks of a smflU stream, called lam-bong 
hv the Siamese, or Sthttng-Sen bv the Cambodians, when the 
guide (given me bv the Governor of Punoiu-Sok) asked if 1 should 
like to see theTaphan-hin {thestone bridge). I followed the path 
indicated, and at a place where the thick foliage of the forest 
pressed darklv round the foaming water of the stream, which falls 
there in cascades over a ledge of rocks, 1 san stsetcu. across i a 
colossal structure, 4<K) feet long and &0 feet bread whicii. oier- 
growii with grasses and weeds, was supported by thirty arehed 
pillars built of huge stones. In traveling the countries ofJUltm- 
India, in the vast ruins of Pegu and Ava, or in the aEtlt;i1 ' 
of Siam, the only witnesses uue meets to tell of (he past brick- 
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buildings, decayed and crumbling to pieces; but litre I stood before 
n work built ol stone, still uninjured and apparently almost as firm 
ami strong ms on the day yf Its first being placed there. 

llio bridge of the jlflm-Seng is built of freestone, except the 
interior layers of the pillars, for which a hard conglomerate is used 
wherever they are exposed to the action of the water. They are 
plated ran lodge of rucks which there lies across the river, and are 
riveted firmly In this natural foundation. The stones forming the 
pillars are of oblong shape and are laid in lines, with the broad 
side {G or li feet) towards tile river. The pillars stand in pairs, 
arching in opposite directions. At the basis the distance is about 
€ feet: but tile stones project gradually towards the top, inclining 
in an arch, which is thus dosed niter the manner of that of My cen;^ 
The l>odv of the bridge is formed by large stone beams, 14 feet nr 
111 ore in length, which stretch in several layers one above the other. 
The upjs-r ones are placed alternately on" the edges of tlie lower 
ones, and thus their very weight contributes to keep the arch 
steady. 'There was formerly a balustrade, which lined tile bridge 
un both sides; but it is now mostly thrown down, these ornamental 
parts of tile massive structure being the only ones on which the 
wanton destroy era could wreak their vengeance. It was composed 
of a series of long quarry-stones, on the edges of which Caryatidcnn 
pillans (representing Plioya Nakh, or the king of the subterranean 
torpeatx) supported another slab, with an excavation all along Sts 
run, to receive in ha eenii-coiivcx stone, ornamented with arabcHiue 
sculptures. On tfie left bank of die river the staircase of a Ghaut 
leads down to the water, at a place where a temple is said formerly 
to have stood, and under a tiled in a neighbouring part of the forest 
J found a collection of Braluuinical itfols, including four-handed 
\ iditin and Gunesa, w ith bis elephant head, which had been placed 
there by their worshippers. In examining the Ban-Chao in Cam* 
bodift, which, like the Nut-houses in lliruta and the Dewalos in 
Ceylon, in most cases adjoii a BuddhUtic monastery, I have fre¬ 
quently found broken fragments of these and similar statues, 
together with offerings that have been laid before them. The 
Lam-Seng, at the time l saw it, bad high and steep banks ; but it 
is filled to the bn mf according to native account) in the rainy season, 
w hen, the rocks which now form the rapids bring covered, the stream’ 
runs smoothly along. Another stone bridge, called Tapliou-thoph 
(the celestial bridge), is said to exist a little farther up the river. 

The next morning we passed over the bridge, with the roariire 
water Mow ; but m soon as the natives reached the other side they 
again left the direction of the old causeway, to grope their way 
through narrow and muddy paths in the jungle. The afternoon of 
the same day we arrived at the ruins of another* bridge over the 
Taleng liivcr, which, according to popular tradition, wa_- left un- 
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finished lij the architects because tin? country was invaded bv the 
enemy, who destroyed Nakhon VnL This "bridge is likewise of 
stone* and has, even in its imperfect state, outlived ninny centuries ; 
whereas the wooden bridges along the military road/bniIt lately 
by the Siamese general, Chan^Khun Bndin, from Facbim Lg Battle 
bong, are even now, after hardly thirty years existence, out uf repmr 
or totally broken down. 

The plan of the bridge over the Paleng is the fame as that of the 
one previously described, the faults being formed bv layers of stone, 
projecting 4 to ti inches beyond those beneath. The people told 
me of three other stone bridges, somewhere in the neighbourhood; 
but I did not see them on my way, I found myself two jlays after 
in Siemrab, the government town of the province of the same name, 
and from thence started for the temple of Nakhuii Vat, two hours 
distant 

The first impression this monument makes is overwhelming. It 
is EHora's Kid last* taken out of its chirk cave and placed high in 
air, and the sculptures rival in their elegant and animated style the 
best of those at Mahabalipuram. The chasteness of the design 
recalls the classical style of Greece; but an examination of the 
details ?hows it to l^c mixed up with Indian extravagance^ like 
the architecture of the Kashmirian temples. 

As I ant informed that the temple has been la tel y described in 
tbe Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, and us my notes 
are not as yet properly arranged* I shell confine myself to a few 
remarks upon the del boa tin ns on the walls of the outer corridor 
wiiich encases the peristyles of tbe interior temple. 

The sculptures nrc in high-relief, and tbe figures carved out nf 
tbe walls are of about half the size of life, more or less. They 
slun l\ a.’ if polisbcdt on account of the frequent cleaning previous 
to their being overlaid with colours and gold leaf—an operation 
formerly repeated at every festive day in tin.- year. In three pas¬ 
sages of the corridor the subjects represented Hire taken from the 
RaituiyauiL. an epic well known in iraudations throughout Hi mi a 
and s[am P although differing in many particulars from the Sanscrit 
original. One sees Rama on ( iarmlru and Laksimm on Hmmnsan, 
leading on their warriors against Rawana* with ten heads, and 
therefore called Thossaknn. The bridge through the sea is built 
by the monkeyand Rawana supplicates for the assistance of the 
Maha-ftiisi (chief of hermits), who sits with his trident in t he 
posture of Siva, Hosa&rath (Dassratha), Rama's father, challenges 
his enemy ; Raw ana fights tbe sun„ &e. All these subjects, 
here sculptured on stone, one may see painted in gaudy colours 
and more fantastic shapes in the royal Vats of Bangkok; but in 
Nakhon Vat arc e4so met with the fabulous productions of Rivxasi, 
Koxa&i, man y~h ended serpent^ monsters, angeko four er right 
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handed deities, <tc. &n, These arc wanting, however, in a bnttle- 
sccwc of tlie adjoining verandah, which is taken from ordinary 
human life. In the battle called that of Phra-Phirut, the kings 
advance against each other on chariots, and many an animated 
contest, is depicted. One scene appears to belong to the Mutiab- 
ha rata, representing Ithima as placed on a litter of arrows by the 
Paiwlus; another seems to be the dud between Phaya Katong atid 
Lakcmana. 


In the following compartment the whole length of the wall 
(2-10 feet) is occupied by the stiuggle between Theradas and 
laksjis for the Naga snake; the former, who are aided by Jianu- 
man, dragging on the tail, the latter the head. In the middle 
stand* V ishnu upon Kurina Raju, the world-supporting turtle* The 
mine mhm% a Favourite one with the artiste, I have ^>n repeated 
iri several other pUceg* chiefly si* an ornamental sculpture for por¬ 
ticoes* At tlm \ at Pkra-lnkwi, near ^[eittmb* K Intact comes to 
the J?wi3Cf riding on a rats flJid the snake only being earned paints 
to a division of khaur, os in the Manck Hava oF Java, where the 
portage of m mountain and that of the snake-god are related a* 
dirtusrt events. At Vat Ek (near Battabong) thb stmWod wind* 
bis fold* nanid Mount Morn, or Maintain; and in n rEivthologiad 
history of Cambodia, which I tmoskted in Bangkok, the same fact 
w alluded to + 

The most interesting sculptures at Nakhon Vat are in two com. 
pnrtmenK called by the natives respectively the precession and 
die three stages (heaven, earth, and hell). On the tat, the kine 
1 nilmnmiji*unvong, is seen returning from the foundation of the 
city, surrounded by his court and his wives, who arc borne in 
litters. He is carried on in a long procession of big warriors (on 
loot or on horeebaefe), each chief heading ills followers on elephants 
. fC ! mitcd *” Tts °"« thousand figures (or at least heads) in this 
single apartment, W hat gives a peculiar interest to this section 
{* ,J| fiirt that ^ :irtiat has represented the different nationalities 
« all their distinctive characteristic features, from the Hat-nosed 
savage m the tabled garb of the Pnom and the short-haired lZ 
to t e Crtught-nored Kajaput, with sword and shield, and tho 
bearded .lour, giving a catalogue of nationalities, like another 

SrScf te in i ^r^**"* phys ' ai] of 

eaiJi race, On tha whole, ih^tne is such u prevalence of Hellenic 

aml P^Clfl . , ' ^a, 88 WeiJ 113 » tha elegant attitude 
of the horsemen, that one ought eoppore Xenocrates of old, after 
fimjtog hw law m BomW hail made an excursion to the 
f!i /' 'i ^ lneSe Hiowenrtbsaag compand the straight riu*cs 
of the Ceylonese to Die beak of a bird, and the Camilla,ia^ 

-Vr KUrp T *J l T IT™™' lm™nta-IbpJayed intlS 

sculptures, and so decidedly different from the flattened n JZH 
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wtiich they themselves, for the mast part, rejoice. To the compart¬ 
ment called the three stages the natives believe they see the repre¬ 
sentation of heaven, earth, and hell; hut I have "reason to douht 
this explanation. The lower stage, it is true, represents, on one 
half the world of Fretaa, and on the other the di lie rent hells; but 
the two upper stages appear to give the history of the manner in 
which savage tribes were civilised W colonising foreigners, and 
must have reference to the foundation of these ancient monuments, 
the far-advanced out (Mists on the wild mountain-forests, which are 
visible from the windows when walking through the majestic colon¬ 
nades. Those who refused the new religion tillered to them were 
precipitated into bell, pictured below ; whereas the re-born converts 
entered the palaces which appear on the upper stage, immediateiv 
above it, the middle one not being continued. Particulars of these 
instructive pictures I shall have to defer till the publication of the 
drawings illustrating them, which were executed by a native painter 
whom 1 had taken with me. 

One subject whidi frequently recurs In there outfit urea shows 
the head-dress of the rude herbaria ns being changed by the king, 
who adds flowers and ornaments. Females in a riehly-actorned 
head-dress, citlledThcphakanju, nr Chao St van (dwellers iii heaven), 
arc sculptured (nearly in lift? Mae) on every part of the building! 
romiing the retinue of the deified kings, they correspond to the 
’’ idadaris of Javanese mythology; but they are designated by 
the Cambodians of to-day, in grateful remembrance of benefits re¬ 
ceived, as the benevolent or kind-hearted ladles. The varieties of 
the head-dress are manifold, but that which occurs most frequently 
towers tip in three high points, The name of KetaamaJea, the 
father of King Pathummnsurivong (of the nice of the sun-born 
lotusj, means, when translated, “ the head adorned with garlands 
aeul the flowers used tor these garlands are mostly the Champa- 
® ow * r i the symbol of the kingdom of Champa, or Cham. 

There are a great many inscriptions scattered all over the build- 
mgs at Nakhoa V at. -Some of them are mode no, written with 
Cambodian letters, and in the language now spoken by the people, 
iheir purport is to describe the offerings made, and give the names 
of the worshipers. Tiie other inscriptions are written in a cha¬ 
rm* tor which likewise, for the most part, resembles the Pali (and 
therefore the Cambodian) letters, but in a more antiquated form, 
approaching that of the Kawi inscriptions, and sometimes de- 
vtating considerably. The language differs from the vernacular 
Cambodian, as well as from the Pall, and is not understood now. 
Hheu the ruins were rediscovered in 1570 the inscriptions were 
already, as Dc Mncicnnerin remarks, unintelligible to the Cambo¬ 
dians. \\ ith the help of some priests in Udotig, 1 have, however, 
succeeded in deciphering some names, and I am still busy with 
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them. The modem inscriptions every literate Cum Whan can 
read. In cine of the galleries a square tablet of black marble has 
been let. into the walk bearing an inscription, which my guide* told 
me contained the history of the building. 1 had it copied, and as 
it was written in the common Cambodian* uitarrniseu with some 
obsolete espn^toi^ I had it read to me and translated, but found 
it only tu contain a lou-r description of offerings made by different 
doim^ interspersed with some intending allusion to mythological 
olycds. The date was 11523 (probably of the Mahasukkhnrat). 

Tub central of the five towers of the inner circle (in the temple 
at Nakhon Vat) forms an octagon with four harbor anil funr smaller 
sides. On each of the four larger sides, opening out in gates, 
which face the four horizontal points* stands a large figure of 
Buddha, over look! ngfrom ite high position the surrounding conn try* 
'Hie? open exposure of the statues is the very counterpart to their 
concealment in vaulted cells nt Pagan (where I he statue in the 
Araundu tens pie is to be illuminated by artificial light from above), 
and in the mck-cut basilicas of the Itekkhm Hits combi nation 
of four Buddhas occurs frcijueutly in Cdiubodia, and is there called 
Phru-Muk-humi ( Phra-si-taa in Siamese), or the Lnrd witli jijnr 
faces, although not only the faces but the wliole bodies are four¬ 
fold + and Oiatur-Ikya ffuLir-*huuldered) would be more appro¬ 
priate. If stiilptuml on the wall, three faces only can become 
visible - but if standing free, n fourth fare k added to'the Trimurti. 
A four-faced deity is worked out in gigantic proportions oil the 
large gate uf Nalhun Luang, and there called Fhrohm {Bralimu}, 
signifying the protection given by the al Weeing god, which was 
afterwards transferred by the Buddhists, to the four Pa la. As this 
direction to the four {mints of the horizon naturally forms a Cross* 
the Siamese call a eroding “pbnihm;” and the Pmsat (prasaida), 
the distinguishing feature of then- exotic stone monumctirs of Cam- 
Wlh, forms always a cn>rs T with the corridors dissecting ouch other 
ai right angles. The cross is the distinctive character lor the 
doctomof reason in the pristine Buddhism of Ka&vapa. The cor¬ 
ridors are roofed with blocks of stones, projecting mrr each other, 
hi as to form an arch* Narrower arches are formed by the hollow 
of the covering stone, resting on two stones* in the form of a wedge* 
The blocks of atones are fitted together without cement, but leave 
scarcely a trace of their joinings; and the same is to he observed 
of seme contemponincous brick buildings, which are found (at other 
places) intermixed with the other stone ruin-?. 

The edifices at Nakhon Vat were, as their name (city of monas¬ 
teries) rigidfios, a temple built for the reception of the learned 
Patriarch Budithagbueu, who brought the holy books of the Trai- 
Pidok from Langka (Ceylon), The residence yf the kings at that 
time was the %-femed ImUpataburi, wIilcIl is now, In it^ tmm. 
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r f Betl >’ sikliom Luang (rojal dtv>bv the Siamese, or Xakhon Turn 
(WiT cuv) according to the Cambodians, butti langiuiras having 
adopted the Pali word Nakharo* Its found-it ion a^i ” referred to a 
J anc-e of Eoinah or Kimiu; but the story h too long to insert 

Connected with the temple of Nakoc Vat is tlic establishment of 
ui number^ of villages inhabited by n people called Samire, uu the 
neighbouring Kbao 4 mountain) Lichi. \\ hcjicter some work is to 
be jicrformed in the temple, the abbot sends a message to the 
inoi.il if dins (1 l day distant i„ and She required number of laboured 
™ to ** by iIlc bead man. The imcnination of the abbots, 
who * ,,]V plnoed there after the rediscovery of the temple in the 
3™ 1570 p h new ill the hand* of the governor of Sicmrab, The 
ei^rrjrii to endow a temple with slaves was prevalent over the whole 
continent, ^ 1 here were pagoda-skves connected with the Schwev- 
Jlagoniu Rangoon, and there are still slaves belomrin" to several 
iji E irma Proper. In the latter country theyVre, how¬ 
ever. mostly supplied by prisoners of war, Arracaneac t Kn^iy, 

1 emians, &t . &?.; w hereas the Suture Ikdong to the aboriginal 
stock of the population, inliabititig most of the hills around the lake, 
and thence to Kam pot 

Leaving the platform of the temple, which is fortified by broad 
moats and a stone wall, a two hours" ride through the forest brings 
ib to the ruins of Inthapatabiiri, the ancient capita] of Cambodia, 
1 ILIW known under the name of Nakhon Luang, or Nakiion Tom. 

1 he rums sire very eKtenssve, ant] from them were taken the stones 
c linch furnished the material to build the fort of Sieinrob, The 
outermost of the three walk encloses a wide area* which, according 
to the natives, it would take a whole day, from sunrise to snu-fet 
to elreumaoibulate. "Hie second wall whs the fortification of tho 
S’ltv proper; and then follows the central wall, the adamantine one 
(Kampeng Ivcob). which contained the palace and the royal 
buddings, now to Ijc traced in their ruins only. Thb system of 
three fortifications one within another, is a standing one in Ultra- 
India, but bus- recently been repeated by the Binnese in building 
jhcir new capital One enters the wall of Kakhou Torn, which its 
built with square blocks of Iron conglomerate through n massive 
structure, forming the gate, the upper part uf which is worked at 
the four sides into a face of Pbrolinu The Chinese traveller of 
mentiory a five-faced Buddha, of stone, placed abov*; the 
gates of the Cambodian caprtal. The space inside the wail ia 
mostly overgrown with jungle, bnt here and there are some spots 
cleared for the planting of rice, or a bamboo hut is perched on 
? f P 3 rubbish, under which the stone and brick buildings of the 
old capital are bilriccL Large images of Buddha, of modern 
make, are pot on some old foundations; hot in*the temple dedi- 
YOU XXXV, fi 
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catcd to the protecting deity of the town, we find an ancient figure 
of the elephant-headed Gauesa. 

In Siam every town has a larger or smaller chap 1 for the 
honour and the preservation of the Lak Mjang (the town pillar), 
an injury to which would bring destruction on the citizens. The 
tree is still pointed out at Nakhon Torn, under which the leader of 
the emigration buried the golden umbrella (the emblem of royalty), 
ami by this artifice got possession of the country, which had been 
before occupied by the Djam. The palace was situated on an 
eminence, and a staircase leads up to wliat remains of the second 
story. The corridors are in tlie same stvlc as those in Xakhmi 
Vut, hut lower, and of a more rude workmanship, wanting the 
high finish and the elegance which distinguishes every ]«irt of 
he former. The figures also of men amt niutn.il* which are seulp 
tured on some of the walls, show' a more primitive style of execu¬ 
tion, bolder, but less graceful, and are probably oldur'than those in 
Nakhon Vat. One of the finest specimens still preserved of these 
bygone times is the statue of the lost king, Pbaya Khi-rtiuti, or 
Plirabat Hongknyu, who reigned in Nakhon Luang, and was 
nfiiietcd with leprosy, for having deserted the snake-worship of his 
ancestors, A great number of stoiiu inscriptions in the ancient 
characters, called Akson Mi hug, arc found at Nakhon Luang, on 
pillars and on the walls. 

After having passed to the other side of the river of Slemntb, we 
encounter in the forest the ruin* of two other places which present 
the same combination of a roy al and priestly residence as the towns 
of Nakhon Luang and Nakhon Vat The royal city hear* tlie 
name of Pateu-Tiiphrulim Idle citadel of Ta-Phrohm), aad the 
priestly one is called I’rasat-Keoh (tlie gum-tower). The ancient 
kings removed to this place after the destruction of'Xaklnm Luang, 
and there still ex bis u long chain of traditions which connect the 
lust and second period of Cambodian historv. Distinct indications 
are given by the names themselves. The last king of Nakhon 
Luang lost his reign because hi: had erected the four-faced tipoire 
of Phrohrn to keep off the snake-god, who till then bad Ixwn thepro- 
tactor of the country, and the first king of the new capital is called 
the Ta-Phrohm (ancestor or grandfather Phrohin). This statue slid 
stands in one of the corridors in a mutilated state, but suftkscntlv 
well preserved to show that the hrtir hns been tied up in a knot at 
the top of the head, after tlie Bralmuiiicii] fashion. One of the 
principal ornaments on roofs and balconies is the vigorous figure of 
Kruth (Ihiruda), the inveterate enemy of the Narnia, tearing a 
\Ipfir ill hia lifindi llic outer trail ol Patcn-TaMiruhiu is only 
a mound of earth, but the two Inner circles a re buitt of atoms A 
hue of jiflssages and doorways leads up to the palace. composed of 
mi intricate Jabjrmth of low and narrow corridors, unclosing small 
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courts ntad running out iu turrets at the ends between a convolute 
of diarabem in different sizes nod filled with clusters of pilasters* 
f™ 4 rjf die columns are richly ornamented, and on carl] of the 
portals is sculptured n scene referring to tome event in Hindu 
mythology. The whole pillar U often a mass of sculpture from 
~*® *f ™P lta l- The style of architecture is less colossal than that 
of 3 akhon Luajjg + but the ornamental part approaches in elegance 
the maatemieces which embellish Nakhon Vat, and, as in this latter 
idacc, the honeysuckle border everywhere decorates the columns bv 
which the pointed arch is supported The columns are clotlictl 
with arabesques, which have beep carved out of the stone, and 
nasally enclose in their curvatures the representation of a Rusi, a 
1 1 f V j jf 1 v or ,5 Thephanon {a figure frequently mistaken for 
a p nndiia). I he pa luce at Patcn/Pjiphmhm wsu* surmounted by 
thirty-five towers, some of which are etil! stand tug, but most of 
teem be to ruin* The stones are not so much hewn, as really 
polished, and they fit together without mortar. The spires on tbo 
rt>of stand in group? of five, forming n Pancba-l'Vasada, like 
tlic ancient buildings ascribed bv the Malays to their Hindu 
princes, 

Pmsat-Keoh, the adjoining temple-monastery of Patea-Ta- 
pnrohm, stands on a faruud flat I ill I, to the summit of which lead 
^vend flights of steps under covered passage The fbrest has 
it re reclaimed its own f and destroyed toe work of human (muds. 

1 3 i SJl& riie luxuriant jungle shot up in this formerly rulti* 

vuted place, that for every step forward a path has to be cleared 
V a CIJ "^. The plan of the build lug is that o f a cross, Four 
w ^h gates at the four points of the horizon, surround 
a fifth ope; and each of these turrets opens again in four gates, 
placed at right angles. The temples, ns well as the broad terraces 
on w hich they Bland* are composed of large stones, which, although 
consisting for the most part of hard date, , arc as neatly fitted 
together as the soft greyttone of Mikln.ni VaL Ornaments arc 
v t*ry yparmgly used, and sculptures of men or animals entirely 
wanting* The temple is said to have contained the famous image 
oi a single emerald, or more likely of jadertonr, like the present 
one* called Phra-Keoh, about which a great number of wild 
egends are current in Siam and Cambodia, originating, perhaps 
in the remenibranoe of the wonderful jasper image of Ceylon, 
?,{!, ?' ils carried by the priestly sculptor, Nnotch, overland lo 
dinyu in the fifth century, and carefully preserved. The arrival 
u ft ant (hi. Anon, or Ananda, plays still an important jHirt in the 
tmdLtiona the Cam bod Ians, who distinguish turn very well from 
Tjiitainiia ta v onrirc#d3^ L|ilc of the same name. The original of 
jc 1 nru-Keoli w r a^ jHrliaps* the jnsj^er image of tiylon* described 
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rtilt by Fa-Hian* which bad already attracted the attention of tlte 
Chinese in the first century* 

In the neighbourhood of Plim-Kcoh is an artificial lake h called 
Siisoitg (the royal hi fee), w hi ch was bu [It I ij t he k i of Pat e 11 - 
Taphrohm for their recreation, and surrounded by pleasure- 
bouses. It Is now covered with lotus and aquatic plants, but still 
^applies tlie villages scattered through tin* forest with water, 
tliere is no other near. It must have been a work of inutu 1 n>e 
labour, and fills the beholder with doubtful wonder when he com¬ 
parer these witnri-.H:- of former centuries willt the present state of 
tiie country. The whole population of Cambodia of to-day would 
Scarcely be able to raise one of these gigantic structures which 
abound iu ruins. The Birtncsc lake of OungHriloh com® in no 
way near to that of Sasoug* which may, ]n;rhnlx- placed by the 
side of the (a-yliiuesc works of irrigation. The hki* of Hnsong h 
of oblong &haue, about 2000 feet bmicl, ami 4*H K) feet long} 
and surrounded by a high embankment of solid dmsnmy. Sonic 
of the blocks are 14 to 16 feet long, mid highly flubbed* In con- 
Tcnicnt places square platforms wen: built, orurhitiiging the water, 
with brond flights of steps leading down to it; and on such place* 
the huge tna-ses of stones laid on cacli other are embellished by 
delicate etibe!lings, bearing the figures of serpents, eagles, Hong 
(iu their Fabulous shapes, as Naga. Krutb, Smto) on the ends. 
In the middle of the lake is a small island, with the remains of 
a former palace upon It. Of all the figures used far ornament, 
Aat whirh recurs most frequently is that of the Naga; ami the 
Chinese officer who visited Cambodia in 12S)5 t describes already 
“ the pillar* of the stone bridges adorned with serpents, each of 
which luid nine heads.’ 1 

Returning to Siemrnb, on the left Laud of the river, I passed two 
other remains of antiquity, Lallan anil Raktmg, both of them now 
converted into convents; that is to say, tlio priests have built their 
low and tottering cells between these splendid nit us, which they 
were not able to repair. At Lailan a large square platform h 
supported by three termer of cut stones, ascending one above the 
other, on the highest point of an inclined plain, which stretches 
away from these to low grounds on the bushy horizon. In the 
height af the rainy season these are covered with water; and 
on ttiis lake boat-races and boat-fights were annually held, as 
tradition siys, the kings of Tnthnpotiiburi looking on from the 
terrace of Lallan. A similar contrivance existed at Auiaraistora, 
ill Bima. The stones of which the terraces of Lailan are com¬ 
posed are huge blocks, symmetrically cut, and joined together with 
great accuracy. A broad flight of stc|js, guarded by lions, lends 
up bam tin? side oti omt* abutment, Upon the platform stand iu 
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two tines four Prasat, built up with bricks upon the frwsfonr, 
wtiLch forma the fundament and the lower stage. The bricks are 
esceediugly hard, ;iml made in a manner not understood tnjw by 
the people of the country. They arc polished, and laid Upon each 
f j ther in so m at n manner that no traces of mortar can be disco¬ 
vered, Hie folds of the stone gates are covered with intricate 
carvings of reticulated ornaments, great care Icing bes-towed on 
even the minutest portions of the design, and, in the niches 
adjiuning, statues of warriors stand Bcutinek The surface of the 
atone which forms the |Kirtal is in every case elaborately sculp- 
tm-ed, to present one scene or other of mythological import. The 
mobt magnificent inscriptions I have ever seen cover the door- 
j»Kt$i from lop to bottom, in a nearly perfect state of preservation. 

he letters are three-quarters of an inch large, and cut half an inch 
deep into the hard stone. Another stone inscription is found on 
Ijoth s?ii!es of a Hat stone set upright. 

The most interesting feature at Bakong, at one hour's distance 
rum J^aikm, is a high bill, built up aiiiftrially upon a natural 
111 lil f of the Mexican TeoeaUi, It rises in terraced 
liniv. and beam the tvmmm of a square altar upon its level 
plfttformp wtere a wide view opens out over the surrounding 
enuoary. 1 ue foot of the truncated pyramid is surrounded by 
ion I rasats, mn>t of them with pedestals inside, on which the 
statues of the gmh were formerly placed. These are wanting 
now bot goiue of them are liesqsed up in an idol-house close b£ 

* Jimlatad figures of elephant^ lion.% and dragons stand on tn» 
f ld ™ *func gates an? embellished with ornamental designs 
i uril[] ^!^ in the earoe way zls at Laiku* In the cantugs of 
J ■ P° r ^i-«tone f the central place is always occupied by a Gorgon- 
noad, or the face of a Kukhsiba* called, on account of this peculiar 
, 1 ™> «y she Siamese and Cambodian artists. This is gome- 

U mi ‘ s went.! tied wi lb Hahn, or* according to Cambodian mrans f with 
iunnbu ( hulLing, whose health when cut off by Vishnu's Qwfcr, bad 
almnly imbibed the immortalizing liquor. It resembles somewhat 
[u hideous mash oti the calendar stone at Mexico, and in the 
^Iptures at Palenuue* Kukong waa built for the reception of the 
lara-Klio (tlie Ifoly ox, or the Lord-os)* which, associated with 
il'T, M™ Holy Gem, or tlie Lord of thcGcmV is continually 
aUutlcd to in ( Vim bod inn. history. M the Chinese in the middle 
after Brnhmioica] rites hail been introduced by tbe Tamu- 
l,IEJ *j re marked of the king:? in Ceylon, that they looked with 
equal reverence on the ox and on the images of Buddha, so it 
suth du 1 kjngd of Cambodia, and even naw-a-days the form 
J “nil Ihs^od the sacred hill of Udong, at the feet of 

temple of Gautama, whose symbol was the os* In the 
l ^ lim -daLiva' it j d that the people never ate the cow nor 
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killed It. The* Buddhistic priests, to conceal the fact that tlie* os 
luid been worshipped, are accustomed to sav that it was used as a 
library. and kept in reference on account of the holy books placed 
in its belly. 1 found no inscription at Bnkoog. 

Uf the ruins which I visited after having navigated the Thalewib, 
hi the province of Bflttabong, I will only mention those of Yut Kk, 
which consist of a monastery, rising on a square platform formed 
bv stone terraces aliovc the swampy grounds surrounding it; Bantu 
which forms a fortified temple on the top of a steep hill among t 
wild and romantic scenery; and Basek, which was formerly a royal 
r.'iilienoc, with considentblc remains of walla, pdacea. temples, 
lakes, houses. and streets, all built or paved with stone, and in 
sonic places repaired with bricks. Sometimes, to strengthen thr 
structure, beams of a hard hind of iron-wood (chiefly at Vat Kk, 
are fixed into the masonry, but in such a way as only to bea 
visible lifter the outer stones have fallen down by some accide . 
Tlie Cambodians who accompanied me thought that some of t 
great dabs were not natural, but manufactured on the spot; on, ' 
remember to have seen such an opinion proffered about some nncii 
temples in Assam, ns, for instance, the stone pillars at Dhemalpon". 

die immense rocks which enter into the construction at Nakhou- 
\ nt, tradition saja that they Imil tirst been soft, and by some 
process hardened after being placed there. The guides point to 
the traces of the fingers which tlie cods, when they removed the r„, 
left on the stones, taking for such the large holes which origin* ly 
served to insert the fastenings of the lead or other metals w'„> 
which the building was roofed, or for the machinery to hoist th i 
up. According to the Chinese account in the 13th century, 1 
palace of the Cambodian king was partly tiled with ]cfld’ f 'a;v 
partly covered with yirllow bricks. 

Inscriptions are only Found in Bauch and Vat Tk, not iu BanoT. 
but the ornamental sculptures on portals, gates, and columns i 
equally exquisite on the three places. Banon was formerly, as i 
said, the sent of Brahminical rites, and there are now families 
Brahmins settled in Cambodia, as well as in Siam and Bini 
chiefly as astrologers in the royal service. They bare an alpha 
of their own, copies of which 1 have procured, tiut the lettm b 
little resemblance to those of the inscriptions* Amongst 
stiitnra frequently occurs that of a mace-bearer, in the form of 
jjopubr hero Ko-tabong, whose mace (tabong) disappeared (b 
at Buttaboug. written wrongly Phra-Tambong hy the Siamese! 

The natives enumerated many other towns which, according 
their account, contain ancient ruins in bricks and stones, anil 
appears that they are spread over the whole valley of the Mekho 
as far as Laos, but as their relative position could only be und 
stood on an aecdhate map, I limit the catalogue to two common 1 
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tions, whit'll were given me on reliable authority. A,s the wcond 
kirn, of Siam told rue, there are some stone ruins at 1 luniai, near 
liaxarema, the capital of the province Karat, bmlt on thc model 
Q f tljc temple of S T akh™ Vat, but m smaller dimensions. 1 be 
kill., bad not visited Nukhnn Vat himself, as ikre prevails a 
mysterious f.-nr throughout Siam and Cambodia to approach this 
hallowed ^not, hut several of bis jasople who acreom minted him to 
I’bimai had ken at Nakhon \ at, and were struck by the resem¬ 
blance A French missionary who had |*aswn several years 

an.. the savage tribe of the Sthi*ig. dt-scritafld to m atm™ 

stone ruins which exist on the island of kosalin. on the Mckhotig, 
three days upwards from Panompco. Tbcv consist ct four largo 
lowers, ornamented with sculptures, mid W: an ancient kind 
of letters inscribed on them (very likely the Akson Mdnuf, as in 

..tlier places). At Pdong I saw m the principal a t*™ 

iiiserib. il Stones, which had been brought from some rums halfway 
on the road to Kmnpot, 


VII._Oh the Origin find Mutations of the Grecnhvd Esquimaux. 

Hy C’LEHEsrs B, Markham, Esq., Secretary n,o s. 

February 2*. IW* 

The attention of the Geographical Society lias tmw been drawn, 
by Captain Sticrard Oskrn, to the great question of North olar 
Exploration.* Our gallant associate hna pointed out die route tin it 
should be taken by an expedition to explore the region round the 
Pole, the means that ahonfd l>e adopted for securing ita sucecas, and 
the vast importance of the scientific read la likely to he derived from 
such an expedition. The prej^d \»< touched a chord which 
Vibrates through the hearts of the country men of Drake mid Pak-igh 
with answering sympathy. In this and other kindred scienllhc 
Societies it will meet with warm support as a matter of «mrse and 
even from Scandinavia and Germany lmve come kindly words of 
encouragement. As one of Captain Osborn b numerous corre¬ 
spondents assures him, “there are number* of whom you will iimtr 
hear who heartily wish you success.’ 1 he tunc is yet far distant 
when England's sons shall have become indifferent to geographical 
direoTWvl rind the widest field for such di£covory-the held, too.. 
which has afforded some of the most glorious,opwrtumttn of dis¬ 
tinction for our naval worthies—lie# within the Arctic eirele. n 
this region—in spite of llsc fruitful labours of the explorers who 

* 5.* ■Process*' It. G* S.. vol. i*. P- ^ ri -'G , <?v report nf CifOm 
Sbcriid Qtbora'i iSY'cr. lid the dl*cti*rion ^ K3ch followedj.t» K*din£- 
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bare from time to time, for three centuries navigated its seas and 
examined its estate—the* is ^till an enormous extent of I and and 
sea entirely unknown to Europeans, \t is scarcely necessary to 
add that those unknown regions He chiefly within 8G' of north 
latitude, and between the wotermnoit of the Parry Islands and 
Siberia. 

An expedition to the North Pule will advance every branch of 
sdeace, and will enrich the store of human knowledge generally* 
Its geographical discoveries will only he otic out of the many 
Valuable results that will be derived from it; but, as geographers, 
we may well look forward with deep interest to the rich harvest 
that will be reaped by our science, and take a preliminary surrey 
of the additional knowledge that may be in store for us. It should 
be remembered that, though only one-half of the Arctic regions has 
been explored, yet that throughout its mast desert wastes there are 
found abundant traces of former inhabitants where now all b a 
silent solitude* Those cheerless wilds have not been inhabited for 
centuries* yet they are covered with traces of the wanderers t#r 
sojourners of a by-gone age - and, as l shall endeavour to show, 
the unexplored regions far to the north* even up to the very Pole 
itself, may not improbably be at this moment supporting a small 
and scattered population. The wanderings of these mysterious 
jseople, the! scanty notices of their origin and migrations that are 
scattered through history, and the requirements of their existence, 
arc all so many Hues which, when carefully gathered together, will 
assuredly tend" to throw some light nn a roust 'interesting subject. 
The migrations of man within the Arctic zone give rise to quetfione 
which are closely connected with the geography of the undiscovered 
portions of the Arctic regions—questions which can only lie solved 
by a scientific Polar expedition, but which may very properly, in 
the meanwhile, be discussed by geographers and ethnologists. The 
origin and history of the Esquimaux of Greenland, and especially 
of tliose interesting people on the northern shores of Baffin's Hay, 
who were named by *Sir John Hess the H A retie Ili gtikndcrs, 1 are 
topics sorting to illustrate one of the numerous points which will 
engage the attention of the proposed expedition, and, at the eamc 
time, they may throw sonic passing light on questions in Arctic 
physical geography which still remain unsolved. 

Until within the la^t nine centuries the great continent of Green¬ 
land was, so far 213 our knowledge extends untenanted by a single 
human being—the heart, reindeer, and musk-oxen held nmiiqmtcd 
possession. There was a still more remote period when line forests 
of exogenous trees clothed the hill-sideft of Disco, when groves 
waved, in a milder climate, over Hanks's Land and Melville Island, 
and w hen corals anti sponges flourished in the ndto froxni waters of 
Harrow’s Straits. *Of this prriod wc know nothing; but it is at 
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least certain that when Kric the Red planted b;s little colony of 
hardy Norseman at the mouth of one of the Greenland lionls* in 
the end of the tenth century, he found the land apparently far 
more habitable than it 13 tCMiky* 

For three centuries and a bed! the Norman colonies of Greenland 
continued to flourish ; upwards of 800 small farms and villages were 
built along t he shores of the fiords from the island of Disco to Cape 
Farewell* (for the persevering Danish explorer Griuth has ssiiJis- 
factorhy shown that the East and West Rygd* were both on the 
wist coast) t f and Greenland became the see of a Bishop. The 
ancient Icelandic and Danish accounts of these transactions are 
corroborated by the intcresting remains wldch may be well In the 
'Scandinavian museum at Copenhagen. During die whole of this 
poriod no indigenous race w;^ seen in thfit land f and no ono 
appeared to dispute the po^ssion of Greenland with the Norman 
colony 4 A curious account of a voyage is extant, during which 
the Normans reached a latitude north of Barrow's Strait ; yet there 
ia no mention of any signs of a -t range race. The Normans win* 
tinned to the sole tenants of Greenland, at least until the middle 
of the fourteen tl 1 century. 

lint Tborwald, the boastful Viking, who sailed away west- from 
Greenland and discovered America*! did meet with a strange race 
011 the shores of Finland and Marklmid* which probably correspond 
^vith mtuleri 1 Labrador* Here he found men of short stature, whom 
he contemptuously called Skmdlmgs (chips or paring?), and some 
of whom he wantonly killed. Here, then, is the first mention of 
the Esquimaux* At" this period (the eleventh century) they had 
probably spread themselves from Northern Siberia, the cradle of 
their race, across Behring's Straits, along the whole coast of Arctic 
America, until they were stopped by the waves of the Atlantic, 
The hostility of the lied Indian* an effectual barrier to their 
Becking a more genial home to the south. They were not likely to 
wander towards the barren and inhospitable north, any more than 
their descendants do to-day; and they had no inducement to trust 
themselves in their frail kayaks* nr on the waves ot the 

Atlantic, They assuredly never crossed oyer to Greenland by 
navigating Davis Strait »r Baffin a Bay. Ibis* as 1 believe* is the 
southern belt of Esquimaux migmtion j hut It k w ith theUreciikud 
Esquimaux that we have now to do* who had had no communication 
with their southern brethren since their ancestors I muted together 
on the frozen tundra of Siberia* and who* after centuries oi wan* 
deri ngs along w 1 Id A retie shores and i u regions si ill unknown, 1 i r? t 
make thei r appearance m Greenland, coming down from the north* 

* Egvdf, * f Gruih * 1 * 4 GT«nlild; pd F- 
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Our la^i historical glimpse of the Norsemen of Greenland shows 
them living in two dial ricks in villages Along the t-bures* with small 
herds of cattle fouling pasturage round their houses, with outlying 
colonies on tbe opposite shores of America, ami occasional vessels 
trading with Iceland and Norway ; but no grain would ripen m 
their lielck They seem to have been a wild turbulent race 'of 
hardy pirate, and their history P short as it is* is filled with account* 
of Woody fends. All at once, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century * a horde of Skrcrl lings, resembling the small men, uf Fin¬ 
land and Mart laud, appeared on tbe extreme northern frontier of 
tbe Norman settlements of Green land, at a place called Kindils 
Inlet 4 Eighteen Norsemen were killed in an encounter with them ; 
the news of the invasion travelled south to the EaatBygd; one 
Ivor Beer came to the rescue in 1349, and he found flint all die 
Norsemen of the A Vest Bygd had disappeared, and that the Skrad¬ 
ii iigy were in possession. Here the record abruptly ceases, and we 
hear nothing more of Greenland until the time of the Elizabethan 
navigators, and nothing authentic of either Norsemen or Skrallings 
until the minion of lIans Egede, in the middle of the last century. 

When the curtain rises apin all traces of the Ifaiyerocn have 
disappeared, save ei few Runic inscriptions., extending m far north 
as the present settlement of tlpcrmvik* sumo mins, and the broken 
church-hells of Gardar, The Skralliugs T or Esquimaus, are in 
solo possession from Disco to Cape hare well. And the ancient 
Noivc records are fully corroborated by the traditions of the Ear 
niiifflaiix, in the statement that they originally came from the north. 
Like all the Mongolian races, the Esquimaux are careful genealo¬ 
gists; Kr.inU tells us that they could trace back for ten genera¬ 
tions ;f tuod the story handed down from their forefathers is that 
they reached Southern Greenland by journey a from the head of 
Baffin's Bay, 

The interesting question now arises—whence came these Green¬ 
land Esquimaux* these Innntt* or men, as they call themselves, and 
as 1 think they ought to he called by u> ? They are not de¬ 
fendants of the Skrailings of the opposite American coast, as 1ms 
already been seen. It is clear that they cannot have come from 
the eastward, over the ocean winch intervenes between I upland 
and Greenland* for no Esquimaux traces have ever been found on 
Spitsbergen, Iceland, or Jan Mayen. We look at them and see 
at once that they have no kinship with the red race of America; 
but a glance suffices to convince us of their relationship with the 
northern tribes of Siberia, It b in Asia, then, that we must seek 
their origin* that cradle of so many races, and the search for some 
clue to their origin is not altogether Without result. 


* Cnuafc, I. p . 25£. 
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During the centuries preceding the first reported appearance of 
SknvUtngs in Greenland* and for some time previously, there was 
a great movement among the people of Central Asia. Togml 
Beg, Ztmgia Khan, aiul other chiefs of lees celebrity, led vast 
armies to the conquest of the whole earth, as they proudly boasted* 
The land of the Turk and the Mongol sent forth a mighty series 
of inundations which flooded the rest of Asia during several cen¬ 
turies, and the effects of which were felt from the plains of Silesia 
to the shores of the Yellow Sea, and from the valley of the Ganges 
to the frozen tundra of Siberia. The pressure caused by these in¬ 
vading waves on the tribes of Northern Siberia drove them still 
further to the north. Year after year the intruding Tartars con¬ 
tinued to press on* Slid barn Klian, a grandson of the mighty 
Zcugts, led fifteen thousand families into these northern wilds, and 
their descendants* the lakhuts, pressed on still farther north, until 
they are now found at the mouths of rivers falling into the Polar 
Ocean. But these regions were formerly inhabited by numerous 
tribes which were driven away still farther north, over the frozen 
pea* Wrangell has preserved traditions of their dbappearanc^ 
and in them, I think, wo may find a due to the origin of the 
Greenland Esquimaux. 

The Iakhuts, it h said, were not the first inhabitants of the country 
along the banks of the river Kolyma.* The Omoki, a tribe of 
fishermen, the Chdaki, a nomadic nice possessing reindeer, the 
Tunguscs, and the liikuhirs were their ]ireilcceS£ora. These tribes 
have so wholly disappeared that even their names are hardly re¬ 
membered. An obscure tradition tells how 44 there were once more 
hearths of the Omoki tin the shores of the Kolyma than there are 
stars in an Arctic sky: + f The Onkilon, too, once a numerous 
race of fishers on the shores of the gulf of Anadyr, are now 
gone no man knows whither. Some centuries ago they are said 
to have occupied all the coast from Cape Clielagskoi to Ech- 
ring 1 * Straits and the remains of their huts of stone* earth, and 
bonus of whales are still seen along the shores,{ The Omoki are 
said to have departed from the banks of the Kolyma in twg large 
divisions, with their reindeer, and to havcLgonc northward over the 
Polar Ses-§ Numerous traces of their yottrt* are to be scon near 
the mouth of the Indigirka. The Oukilon, too, fled away north* 
feo the land whose mountains are said to be visible from Cape 
Jaksin. 

Here we probably have the commencement of the exodus of the 
Greenland Esquimaux. It did not take place at one time* hut 
spread over a period of one or two centuries. The age of Mongol 
invasion and col truest wa* doubtless the age of tribulation and 


* WmagHI. p. 1TI. 
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flight for the tribes of Northern Siberia* The Ehivan genealogist 
Ahulghaxi tells U3 that when Ojtru;== K linn, a chief belonging to the 
conquering family of Zengis, mode on inroad into tho south* some 
of his tribes could no* follow him on account of the deep snow,* 
They were called in reproach Korlift^ and this very word, in its 
plural form of Kcratit^ is the name which the Esquimau* of Green¬ 
land give themselves; but 1 do not attach any weight to B this coin¬ 
cidence. 

The ruined yourts on Cope Chelagskoi mark the romraerircmeot 
of a lung march; die same ruined ymirtx again appear on the 
shores of the Parry group—a wide spaee of 114fJ miles intervenes, 
which is as yet entirely unknown + If my theory Isc correct, it 
should be occupied cither by a continent or by a clinlii of inlands; 
for i do not believe that the wanderers attempted any navigation, 
or indeed that they possessed eannes at nll + They kept moving on 
in search of better hunting and fishing ground* along unknown 
shorty and across frozen Hraits* and the march from the capes of 
Siberia to Melville bland doubtless occupied more than one gene¬ 
ration of wanderers 

There is some evidence, both historical and geographical, that 
the unknown tract in question is occupied by lamL A chief of the 
Tehuktchc nation told Wrangell tlint from the cliffs between Cape 
Cliclag^koi and Cape North, on a clear summer-day, snow -covered 
mountains might be descried at a great distance to the north.f He 
maintained that this distant north ern land wuj in habited, and 
added that herds of reindeer had been seen to come acres* the 
frozen sea, anil return again to the north* The Tchuktehes also 
sjjoke of a much more northern land* the lofty mountains of which 
were visible on very clear days from Cape Jakan.+ Wrangell 
himself never saw this mysterious land* and tbe Tchuktehes were 
hardly believed until it was actually rediscovered by Captain 
Kellctt, io the Ilerahf, in. 13§<L In August of that year he sighted 
no extensive and high land to the north and norm* west of Beh¬ 
rings Straits* with very lofty peaks* which be believes to be a con¬ 
tinuation of the range of mountains seen by the natives off Capo 
Jakan^ There arc geographical reasons, which have been {minted 
out by Captain Osborn, for the supposition that land, either as a 
continent or as a chain of island.', extends to the neighbourhood of 
the westernmost of the Parry groujx The nature of the ice-floes 
between the north const of America, off the mouths of the Colville 
si ml Mackenzie., and Batiks Island* leads to the conclusion that 
tbe sea in which such Ice is formed must be, with the exception of 
some narrow straits* land-locked. The Esquimaux of this part of 
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the coast of North America are never able to advance more than 
30 niilea to Be*ward." The ice is aground in 7 fathoms water, 
ami the floes, even at the outer edge, which is of course lighter 
than the rest* are 35 to 40 feet thick. The nature of the ice is 
the same along the west coast of Ruing island. When the I fives- 
tifj**for made her perilous voyage along this omsfc, the channel 
between the ice and the cliffs wan so narrow that tor quarter-boats 
had to be topped up to prevent their touching the lofty ice on one 
side ami the cliffa on the other. The pack drew 40 to 50 feet of 
water; it ruse in rolling bilk upon the surface, some of which were 
1UU feet high from base to summit^ arid when it was forced against 
the cliffs it rose at once to a level with the Lnsetiigat&r* fore yard- 
arm .f Mdjlintock also mentions the very heavy polar ice winch 
is pressed up on the north-western shore of Prince Patrick's 
Island 4 

Such awful Ice ns this was never seen before in the Arctic 
regions* The only way of accounting for its formation, which 
must have taken a long course of years, is that it has no sufficient 
outlet, and that it goes on accumulating from year to year, li 
must therefore be in a virtually land-locked sea, and this of course 
implies land to the north, as well as to the east, south, and west.§ 
Here, then, is my bridge by which the Otnuki* 'funguses, and 
Oiikiloii passed over from the frozen tundra of Siberia to the no 
less Inhospitable shores of Prince Patrick's Island, and to those at 
the hold of Wellington Channel and Baffin's Bay, The theory of 
Esquimaux migration is thus illustrated by facts in physical geo¬ 
graphy. 

Oil Melville and flanks islands, and near Northumberland 
Bound, we meet with the same ruined t/ourls of stone anil earth, 
the same stone fox-traps, and the same busier of whales and other 
animals as were seen by Wrangell at the mouth of the Indigirka. 
These traces were met with by the Antic expeditions all along 
the shores of the Parry group, from Prince Patricks Island to 
Lancaster Sound, a distance of 540 ini Ire, They were of great 
antiquity, and had evidently not been occupied for centuries. 
jUdJilntock found the rut* made by Parry's cart* and was led by 
their appearance, after more than forty years, to assign a very 
high antiquity tn the Esquimaux remains. He says: lichens 

have grown upon the upturned stone?, and even their deep beds in 
the soil where they had rested ere Parry’s men removed them are 
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generally distinct. The astonishing freshness of these traces 
compel iis to assign a tctj considerable antiquity to the Esquimaux 
remains which we find scattered along the snores of tSie FarJ7 
group, since they arc always moss-covered, and often indistinct* * 

1 myself carefully exatnhictf several of these traces of the wanderers, 
and was equally ioppressed with their great age.' I have here col¬ 
lected a list of the pHi lci pal remains that have been observed along 
this wear) 1 hue of march 1—t 

L The remains of huts were found by McClure on the north- 
west coast of Baking Island. + 

g. On MELVILLE Island Parry found the ruins of six huts, 
6 feet in diameter, by 2 feet high, on the south shore of I/iddon s 
gulf. Similar remain^ were found on l)coly Island, and at the 
entrance of Bndport inlcut Near point Roche, a J&ece of drift 
timber was seen by Vesey Hamilton, standing upright on the 
summit of a low, Hat-topped hill, about SOQ yards from the sea, 
and 00 feet above its level, but no signs of an Esquimaux eucamp- 
ment were found near it. The ground was covered with snow. 
The drift timber was 6 inches in diameter, and was sticking up 
about 4 feet out of the ground, being 'coiL-ipiciiouidy placed, as if 
fur a roark.§ 

3. IV, -am Martin Island*—N ear Cape Gillman there were 
bones of an ox, and jaws of a bear, and on the east shore General 
Sabine saw six ruined lints- and an antler. || 

4. Bathueust Island, — T o the eastward of Allison inlet there 
were seven huts, some circles- of nw«-covered stones, and, a few 
miles to the west, another hut. On the west side of Bedford Bay 
there were six huts, and some circles of stone?* of great age. On 
ope Capel M t CUntock examined ten winter habitations, and the 
bones of bears and seals, some of them cut with a sharp instru¬ 
ment. From various circumstanced he was led to believe that 
none of these huts have been inhabited within the last 200 years. 
The general form of the huts is oval, with an extended opening at 
one end. They are 7 feet long by 10, and are roofed over with 
stones and earth, supported by bones of whales.T 

■>. Coirs W ALU* Isl and. —At the western entrance of JPDougnll 
Bay there are some very ancient Fsquinmux encampments."* On 
an islet in Berber Bay l found three moss-covered circles of 
stones, the sites of summer tents, and a portion of the runner of a 
sledge. West of Cape Marty r there are numerous sites of summer 
tents, with heaps of bone* of birds* and some very perfect stone 
fox- traps. On the eastern aide of Cape Martyr Oaboftt carefully 
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jammed a winter but Its circunifereiice was 20 Fee , and the 
height of the remaining wall 5 Feet 1.1 inches.* The walls were 
overgrown with moss, and much skill vr:is displayed in the arrange¬ 
ment of the slabs of slaty limestone. Farther to the eastward 
I found traces of an extensive winter settlement, a neat grave of 
limestone* and many heaps of bones. Thu whole coast la strewn 
with remains from Cape Martyr to Cape Ilotham p and there are 
several on Cape llotham itself. 

\y m Wellixutow Cm annul.—E xtensive Esquimaux fetmin*, of 
comparatively modern date* as compared with those at Melville 
Island, were found on the extreme eastern shore, beyond Nor¬ 
thumberland Sound; and an Esquimaux camp was lying on the 
beach near Cape Lady Franklin. On the Western shore of 
Wellington Channel, ten miles north of Barlow Inlet, the remains 
of three huts were found. 

7. Gnimru Islantx— I found the sites of four summer tents 
on the western beach, with bones of birds in and around them, 
also part of the runner of a sledge, a willow switch 2 feet 8 inches 
long, and a piece of the bone of a whale* a foot long, marked 
with cuts from some sharp instrument. Farther on, there were 
ruins of two Iiute, and some fox-traps f 

8. PnixcE of Wai.ES Islani> + —O n the shores of the ehaimelp, 
between Russell and Prince of Wales Islands, there arc mens of 
huts, with many boners and on the shore of a deep inlet farther 
west there was an old Esquimaux rocAf, containing bones of seals 
and bears,}: 

9. North Somerset.—R uined huts were found at 1 Leopold 
Sound, and still farther south by Allen Young, who also saw semi- 
circular walls of very ancient date, used far watching reindeer. 
There arc now no inhabitants op North Somerset. 

] i K Noam Devon,—R emains of Esquimaux huts were found on 
Cape Spenser, Cape KlteY, and in Uadstock Bay, On a peninsula 
at the entrance of Dmuhis Harbour, I found several huts with 
inoss-covorcd w-ulls three feet high, a small recess on one side, and 
a space for the entrance on the other, I also examined twelve 
tombs built of limestone slabs, containing skeletons^ 1 am aware 
that Esquimaux belonging to the Pond's Fay tribe were afterwards 
met with at this place by Captain lugtefield. They hud come 
upon the deput which was landed at Navy Board lnlet ? on the 
opposite coast, by Mr. Saunders and had thence crossed over to 
Dilnda* Harbour, and finding good horning and fishing there, they 
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had continued to visit it in the summer, But ] 8 ti]| think that the 
stone huts and tombs are the remains of a more ancient race. 
1’hc Pond's liiv Esquimaux, like those of Hoot til a and Jgluolik^ 
fartlier south, mss the winter in snow huts, and not in yourU of 
stone and earth,* 

\Ve have thus been enabled to trace the route taken by these 
ancient wanderm in search of the means of sustaining life, step by 
step, along the wliole length of the Parry group, from Baring 
Island to Cape \\ arrender. This region does not afford the 
necessary conditions for a permanent abode of human beings. 
Constant upen Water during the winter,-at all events in pools 
mid lanes, appears to be an absolute essential for the continued 
existence or mail in liny part of the Arctic regions, when without 
Ijuws and arrows, or other means of catching large game mi land. 
1 lus canaltal^ is not to be found in the frozen sen, whose icy waves 
are piled up in mighty heaps on the shores of the Pam Islands. 
Kemdecr, musk oxen, mid hares are in abundance on Melville nod 
Haring Islands throughout the winter, but the emigrants, whose 
course we are endeavouring to trace, were no more able to catch 
then, than are the modern “Arctic Highland™." There animal 
foml, too, without blubber of seal or walrus for fuel with which to 
melt water fur drinking purposes, would be insufficient to maintain 
tinman life lit the Arctic zone. As they advanced fa r th e r i ^ief thev 
would come to the barren limestone shores of Hathurst nnd Corn¬ 
wallis Islands, where the club moss ceases to grow, where nil 
vegetation is still more scarce, and where animal life Is not so 
abundant, A tew years of desperate struggling for existence must 
have shown them that their journey half round the world was nut 
jet ended. Again they had to wander in search of some less in¬ 
hospitable shore, leaving behind them the rililted huts and fox- 
traus which have marked their ruute, and helped to identify them 
wun the fugitives who left their yourlt ah the mouths of the Iiidi— 
girka and the Kolyma. \\ e have every reason to believe that no 
Esquimaux have since visited the Parry Islands. 

I lie emigrants probably kept niarching steadily to the eastward 
along and north of Harrows .Straits. They doubtless arrived in 
smalt parties throughout the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, They seem to have been without canoes, but to have 
liecTi provided with dogs and sledges, and rut reaching the inouih 
ol Lancaster Sound they appear to have kept along the shore 
leaving traces m the shape of ruined huts at the entrance of 
Jones s bound, and finally to have arrived in I Jreenland, on some 
juirt ol the eastern shore of Smith Sound, nut improbably at the 
“w ind-loved point o f Aiwatok. Thence, as uew relays of L *mi- 
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grants amred, they may be supposed to bare separated in parties 
to the iiurtli and south, the former wandering whither we know wit* 
the latter erasing Melville Bay, appearing suddenly among the 
Norman settlements, and eventually peopling the islets and fiords 
of South Greenland. Some of the wanderers remained at the 
bi wind-loved " puiut, established their hunting grounds between tlm 
Humboldt and Melville Bay glaciers, and became the ancestors of 
that very curious and interesting race of men, the “Arctic High¬ 
landers. 1 ' 

Unlike the Party Islands, the coast of Greenland wgs found to 
lie suited for the home of the hardy Asiatic wanderers, and here 
at length they found a reetiag-pfocc* Its granite difts are more 
covered with vegetation than are the bine limestone ridges to the 
westward The currents and drifting bergs keep pools and lanes 
of water opefl throughout the winter, to which walrus, seals, and 
hear* resort W ithout bows and arrows, without canoes, and 
without wood, the “Arctic Highlanders 11 could still secure abundance 
of food with their bone spears and darts. For generations they 
have been completely isolated by the Humboldt glacier to the north, 
and the glacier near Cape Melvdle to the south- Thus their range 
extends along UQO miles of coast line, while inland they are 
hemmed in by the Sentuh-mih, or great ice-wall l)r. Kano tells 
□s that they number alnjut 140 snub," powerful, well-built follows, 
thick-set, and muscular, with round chubby faces,+ and the true 
war in hearts of genuine hunters; ready to close wi|b a bear twice 
theur sbe, and to enter into a conflict with a fierce walrus of four 
hours' duration on weak ice. 1 do not see any valid t^rounda for 
Dr. Kane 1 * supposition that they are fast dying out. Their igloo f 
or winter habitation, is a circular stone hut, aliout S feet long by 
7 broad, and is identical in all respects with the ruins which we 
found on the shores of the Parry islands. It should he observed 
also that by coin paring the vocabulary of the language of the 
Green]and Esquimaux with that of the Tchuktches of northern 
Siberia, it will be seen that both dialects are of the same 
mother tongue* It ii§ not, 3 low ever, my intention to enter upon a 
discussion of the habits of these singular people, or to describe 
their dress, their weapons, or their habitations; these points, 
interesting as they are, would form abundant materia] for another 
panel-, and would more fitly be considered at a meeting of the 
Ethnological Society, 

1 desire on this occasion to confine myself to the migration* of 
the Greenland Esquimaux, and, in conclusion,, to pomt out the 
interesting field for ethnological research which probably lie* before 
a Polar expetition in region* of which we now know nothing. 

1 be discoveries uf geologists have recently brought to light the 
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existence of a race of people wlio lived sooti after the remote 
glacial epoch of Europe, and who were unacquainted with the use 
of metals. Their history is that of the earliest family of man 
of which we yet have any tract?; while here, in the far north, there 
are tribes still living under exactly similar conditions, in a glacial 
country, and in a stone age A close and careful study of this 
race, therefore, and more especially of any part of it which may be 
discovered in hitherto unexplored regions, assumes great'im¬ 
portance, and becomes a subject of universal interest. 

I ventured to hint just now that, after the arrival of the Asiatic 
emigrants at the 11 wind-loved ” point, while some went south and, 
driving out the Norsemen, peopled Greenland; and while others 
remained lie tween tlie forks of the great glacier, a third party may 
huve wandered north to still mure remote and now unknown shores, 
where the required conditions for their existence may be attainable. 
1 believe thb to be far from improbable.- It is" true that the 
‘‘Arctic Highlanders ’ told Dr, Kane that they knew of no in¬ 
habitant beyond the Humboldt glacier, and this is the farthest 
point which was indicated by KaWiierun —Erattmu York (the 
native lad who was on hoard the Assistance for more titan a year), 
on hia wonderfully accurate charts. Iu like manner the Escnuwaux 
of Upenurifc knew nothing of natives north of Melville Day until 
tint first voyage of Sir John lioss. Yet wc know that there either 
U l- ■ 'MhaHitiintH north of Hunihuldt gkeier, for Morton 
{Dr. Kane’s steward) found the runner of a sledge, made of bone 
lying uu the beach on the northern side of it.* There is a tradition' 
too, among the Arctic Hi glanders that there are herds of mask 
oxen tar to the north on an bland in an iedcss rea.f Assuredly if 
Jlorton gave an accurate account of what be saw beyond the 80 J 
<4 x, latitude, the Esquimaux who wandered towards the Pole 
would have no inducement to return south again. Open water 
menus to them life. It means bears, seals, walrus, ducks, aud 
iutchc3- It iiifiLLis healthy comfort, And Jibuiidaucc + 

In the belief of some geompliei* there h a p *at Pohmiu, or 
? f ™ ter round fib Pok| Wrangell m™ that Zm 
wviter is met with north of New Siberia and Kotdnoi, and thence 
lu the same distance off the coast between Cape Chela gskoi and 
Uisi Nurth| Jt tliis he the case the Omoki and Onkilon, who 
thd before lartar or Russian invasion, had no reason to ream 
their change of residence. A land washed by the waves of a Polvnia 
would lie a good exchange for the dreary tundra of Arctic Siberia, 
wiit-re the earth is Wen for 70 feet below the surface. Dr. 1W 
inami and other geographers, believe that open water at all seasons, 
p robably fon ntng a large navigable Arctic ocean, extends along tlie 
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mithern coasts nf Siberia, and of the Parry group- Now if these 
theories be anything like the truth, I think that scattered tribes will 
albo be found far to the north Wherever a Polynia* be it large or 
small, really exists, there men ivho sustain life by I muting seals and 
walrus may be expected to be found upon its shores. We may 
reasonably conclude then, if the region between -Morton's farthest 
and the Foie bears any resemblance to the coast of Greenland, 
if there is a continent or a chain of islands w ith patches of open 
water near the shores* caused by ocean currents, that tribes will be 
found resembling the 41 Arctic Htghlandera," who extend their 
wandering* to the very Pole itself Such a people will be com¬ 
pletely isolated, they will be living entirely on their own resources— 
far more so even than the 44 Arctic Highlanders,*"since the North 
water has been for the last forty years visited by whalcns and 
explorers; and a full account of the habits* the mode of life, and 
the language of go isolated a people will be to many of us among 
the most valuable results of the contemplated Polar expedition. 

I have thus endeavoured to point out the route which was 
probably taken by the ancestors uf the Greenlanders, and of the 
supposed dooiaena of the Pole, in thoir long march from the Siberian 
const* 1 a in not in the least wedded to the theory which is pro¬ 
pounded in this paper, but [ have solicited your attention in order 
to point out, by a few suggestive hints, what a wide field of 
interesting and valuable research is waiting for investigation in the 
science of ethnology alone in the region of the Pole; and, he it 
remembered that this is but one out of many branches of knowledge 
which will be enriched by future North Polar explorers. 


\ III -—On Stereaecqpie Maps, taken from Model* of 3fountainou* 
Countries. By Fjiaxcis Galtcot, Esq.* F.U.s.; illustrated by 
Specimens photographed by IEobeut Cam ebon Galton, Esq a 

Be*d t March t3 p 1965. 

A Large amount of theory and practical skill has been directed to 
the art of mapping mountainous countries, on an accurate and pic¬ 
torial system; but the results are far from satisfying the every-day 
requirements of mountaineers and other travellers The" idea. 
obtained from the best of these maps is considerably inferior to 
the knowledge gained by seeing a model. 

There are serious obstacles to the complete success of the map* 
maker in representing mountainous countries. Simple shading is 
too feeble m instrument to express gradations of relief, and the 
insertion of imuic% interferes w ith the regularity of the shading., 
Contour limps are complete failures whenever crags and dirts 
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bare to bo represented, for the lines then become sq sliP er- 
impoacil ^ to be wholly unintelligible. " ipLr 

I liavc often bad disagreed*!* experience of the inadequacy of 

Si.S slT of A !P ]l,e dJstrlctB j andfen 

», *■ 'Jl u °®j J d ^ remedied, the idea occurred to me of 
inkf stereograph* I accordingly borrowed a few 

of theamnlierandle^deltcato models from ^/collection of the 
SSj ijT P f d ixxip. Jii«l placid them in the hands of my 
to<Tr Si» ‘ V •“ m ® r0T1 Galtoii, who 13 a n excellent amateur plni- 
u^raphtr, and who had kindly offered to assist me in MutTim* mv 
Object into effect Tin; result has beeq ti p^uSofthc 
instruct he specimens winch we have exhibited to the Society 
It was not our aim to go to greater labour and expcn.se ilian was 
nectar} to show the complete feasibility 0 f the id,-a. If huger 
frr'mt 'tl. * C[I attacked, it would have been necessary to photo¬ 
graph them m „ tUt by erecting a stage a boye them, on which a 

SliSSltoW " l * VLTlit>al r* w!tion - h Wflul(i fl! “’ I'^ve 

£, Alffi 1 h reC ° UlW ^ mm<> of illumina- 

tmn. A i[ tliis wouid hoyc created an amount of labour and bujem- 
ratt t o?™!f li .'. ' VU1J '’ i 1 J wliev ^ be tecceforth well justified on the 

E?-iE!*rf P l! ^W byl% IWlki,, e elerawsopic maps for 
the purpose of sale, but winch was in no way requisite to prove 

of ctrto^pliv 0 mait!tiiin ’ nalfldy, 1116 <* ^ toSbod 

vJ-'j™* h Z necessary that these mam should be 

hinted to the size of ordinary stereoscopic slides. A *oe dmen is 
exhibited of the Island of St. Paul, takciT in four quartortTm which 
the four pair of stereoscopic prints have l*en brought prctlv closely 

w CffJ1 - V ■JWwbdU* M-ithVtS JBTS 

3 1 n !li RO Pr 7-? LUirt i r8 . A h md A 2 ' and *1* lower quarters 
of rju4i ! “* am * lf l *ft and rigtt-haod babes 

l % kt,er * *“* ^ the photographs 
die^ ^ y Hd °' “ Jn tLB “ p P tT i Jart <*** folTcw Lg 
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The four middle .^quaries farming an almost continuous photo¬ 
graphic map, is shown in the small diagram to 
the side; of which either tha left side, by itself; 
or the right side* by itself j may be viewed 
s te i™sco p icall y. For convenience of carriage, 

the right and left wings of the specimen I 
exhibit. Lave been made to fold over the middle 
part. 

Though, theoretically t the eye-glasses of the 
stereoscope ought to ba held exactly above the centres of each 
stereograph, yet* I find, that no such accuracy is needed in 
practice. The glasses may even lie held over the line that 
divides one stereograph from that which lies next below it; far 
ii Stance, over the line that separates the A'b from the Bs* We 
might, therefore, prolong the map to any extent downwards, by 
annexing rows of C's below the il s; and of D'x below the C s; 
and so on. 

I also find that the glasses may be held somewhat out of their 
proper place, to mfe $ including, for example, a portion of A 3 
and excludhkg a cqrreiFpondltig portion of A 1 /* it is now easy 
to apply the eyes to the stereoscope, in such a way (partly by 
withdrawing them to a triding distance from it, and partly by 
not looking through the centre of the lenses] so as to limit the 
Held of view, muffieiently to prevent the portion of A 2 that is 
seen by the right eye, being overlapped by anything: Seen through 
the lenses; by the left. 'There need lie no conflict of images 
between A 1 ami A % This operation is difficult to describe, 
but is very easy to recognise and al*o to effect in practice. I )f 
the whole picture then in view, it is of course Eerily a part that 
is seen by binocular vision, and therefore stereoscopical ly ; 
nevertheless a stereoscopic i illusion is iDSonsibly conveyed to the 
remainder. Tin* i-* exactly what occur* in ordinary vision* Only 
tile middle belt of otir ordinary held of view i* smi by both i a yt!s 
at the £> lime time a f as is instantly to be proved, by shutting hrst 
one eye an d then the other. It will then bo found that fully a 
sixth part of the held, on either >idc F bus been seen by one eye 
alone; and that only four-sixths of the total view, have fallen within 
the range of binocular vision. Nevertheless, we arc not conscious 
of any break in the stereoscopic effect l%e stereoscopic illusion 
is carried on insensibly, principally through the medium of the 
perspective and shading, which remain unchanged. We are also 
quite unconscious of the presence of the object that limits the 
completeness of the true stereoscopic effect This object is 
the nose, in ortho ary vision ; and the woodwork of the stereoscope, 
in the case we averts describing- In either instance, the inter¬ 
vening object is thoroughly out of focus wjth the images on 
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ifflihih our eyes are intent; and therefore its presence is the more 
easily to be i^oratl 

Owing to these properties, we are able to tlrnl with models of 
very coiisiderabii- dimensions both laterally and longitudinally. 
\\ lien sue]i a model Iuie been storeei^iiped in separate touareSj and 
the prints have l^cn rarefiilly united, it becomes possible to view 
ojay part of the large map with stereoscopic effect 

I w o^of the models—that of the Orteles SpitK and of the Inland 
of St. r?ial—are Austrian. They are aeeouipanied by niap«s, pre¬ 
pared with signal success by Austrian artists, that may fairly be 
considered to represent the most advanced stage of map*making at 
the present day. A comparison of the flftereographsy photographed 
from the same models tljat the map-maker endeavoured to repre¬ 
sent, cannot fail to show the infinite superiority of the stereo¬ 
graphs over the engraving*. They belong to quite another order 
ol representation, I lie delicacy of their detail is fur superior to 
the work m a nshi p of any engraver* and the vividness of their relief 
is absolutely startling. 

The insertion of names necessarily obliterates so much of the 
surface as is occupied by the strokes of the letters, but it is no 
hindrance to stereoscopic effect On the contrary, it is advan¬ 
tageous to it, and fur the following reason t— When we look at a 
model tinted in a perfectly uniform manner, or in purely white 
p]aster-*of-‘l , nria J so equally illuminated as to be affected by no 
Bhadow whatever, it appears to be flat and featureless. The 
eyes can select no points op which to converge or to funis 
themselves, and therefore the stereoscopic effect is nil. Under 
circumstances of ordinary illumination there ore always some 
B P to > peaks, or ridges, picked out by the lights and shadows, and 
therefore there is usually some appearance of stereoscopic relief. 
The total effect is, however, due to the shading, rather than to 
the true stereoscopic effect, as is evident from the fact that, 
whether we look at a purely wiiitc model with two eyes or with 
only one, there is little difference. But ns soon os "names, dis¬ 
colorations, or marks of any kind, however delicate, are m-wlc 
upon its surface, the case is altered. The eyes find numerous 
definite points to lay bold of, mid the features of the model start 
into satancy. In of this, I may mention it i& a common 

remark* that the height of a stun31 room appears notably di- 
mimshedp when its oeifinp h painted in a pattern. The fact being, 
that wheij the celling is of a uniform tint, no itereoflcupic data 
exist, to enable ua to estimate its djstaiu-e from our eyea Cun , 4 > 
fluently the distance is indefinite, and wo think nothing about it. 
But as soon as the ceiling has been painted in patterns, there can 
be no possibility of error, nor of forgetfulness of the real height of 
the room. 
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Contour lines may be drawn on the model, and will appear on 
the stereograph with good effect 

The size of an ordinary stereoscopic slide is very suitable fur 
District Maps* such as arc commonly inserted in piidc-books, 
where they occupy a single octavo page- Aa the stereoscopic 
lenses usually magnify an object twofold, the apparent scale of an 
ordinary stereograph and of the man that Hits an octavo page, 
are nearly identical The stereograph of the 0rides Spitre well 
represents the character of such a district map, as may lie found 
in the Swiss guides of Duedecker and Berlepsclu 

Travellers who suay hereafter use stereoscopic maps, need by no 
means burden tlicnisehes with box stereoscopes for the purpose iff 
viewing them. The cheap and common little instrument, used like 
a double cye-gla&s, proves a perfect substitute in a skilful hand. 
It consists of two stereoscopic leased, sot into a thin strip of wood, 
anil it will go with perfect case into the waistcoat-poeket, if the 
handle be shortened or made to fold- ^ 

Numerous models of the poit,; frequented mountain districts 
arc already in existence, cm a suitable scale for photography. 
Many of them arc Large and heavy, much more important than 
those from which these stereograph* have been taken. 'Nicy are 
to be found in the collection of tlic Royal Geographical Society, in 
the Geological Museum in Jennyn-street, and in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, ais well ns in numerous other museums both in 
Ej^Utid and on the Continent* There are, in addition, a few 
models on a yet greater scale, that have been the labour oi years 
to construct, and form .sights that travellers delight to visit, such a* 
that iff the English lakes at Keswick, those of Switzerland 
at Seine, Zurich, Lucerne, and Geneva; ami of the Pyrenees at 
Luchon. Unfortunately for the photographer, the majority of 
models are too highly coloured, and are placed in far too dark 
rooms for their convenience. But even these difficulties may ba 
overcome when desired. So far ns the models are painted in oil, 
they am be temporarily tinted with water-colour, to In* afterwards 
sponged away, and the camera could be brought to hear upon 
tiieni in the following manner:—A stage might be built round the 
models, like that erected by builders above the large works they 
are employed upon* A framework, holding the camera in a ver¬ 
tical portion, looking downwards, would run laterally on a stage 
that itself moved longitudinally. This is precisely the same prin¬ 
ciple as that on which the builder's crane is constructed, by which 
it is enabled to be brought over any point that maj be desired. 
Lines would nest be ilrawn upon the model, dividing it into 
squares of a suitable ske, and the camera would be brought over 
the centre of each'tiftheee square in succession. The neecssary 
illumination would be easily obtained by the lungn^ium light. W hen 
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stereographs bad been mad e and printed off, and had to be urn ted, 
they would be cut with a tree baud, following the lines which now, 
being represented in perspective, would cease to be straight. It is 
impossible that the adjacent tenures, photographed from different 
points of prspectm, should fit against each other with absolute 
accuracy* out the misfit is Inconsiderable. 

If the merit of Stereoscopic Maps should be generally recognised, 
w e may expect that models will hereafter be made for the especial 
purpose of affording photographic copies | and that stereographs of 
all the frequented mountain districts and passes will become easily 
obtainable, to the great convenience of the annual ten thousands of 
summer tourists. 

The Photographs exhibited are :— 

1. Inland cjf t>L Paul* o* four parts united together, fruni a bransc A list rum 
model 

2, lskud of St Pnul. in a stogie slide, from a bmn» Austrian m^d 

3„ K o. Ortelw SpiUe, differently marked* for uiraca ; from rm Austrian 
model 

U. Mont lllanc district, from Rncr^lkr'i relief map. 

7* Capo Town util Table Morn^m, from a coloured modd. 

8 r „ , p bom Ihe same, after being whitened. 

" 9. Abyssinia, a rude model 
10. lata of Wight rt 

'Fite stereograph annexed to this paper i& a part only of one 
of those that were exhibited at the time it was read; but it is 
sufficient to illustrate die arguments I have endeavoured to 
maintain. The stereograph is a part of the sheet of the Island 
of yt. Faults; which was made by photographing the model in four 
seihiimte sections* and by subsequently pasting die prints together, 
side by side. It includes that portion of the original sheet, which 
is outlined by dots in the annexed diagram 
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It shows not only the excellent effect of stereoscopic maps, but 
also the case with which separate stereographs can be united 
together both laterally and longitudinally; and how they can be 
viewed through a stereoscope, even on the very lines of their 
junction, owing to the principled I have explained above* 
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Additional Notts. By Robert Cameron G Alton, Esq. 

Some mouths hark my cousin, Mr. !■ ranch l >. niton, suggested the 
po^billff of obtaining nil the flduntagRi ot soups in relief, and 
other Geographical models, by repredudng them .tereoscopitally, 
and proposed to me to carry oat this idea. I le lias obtained for 
me several models From the Royal Geographical Society, from 
which 1 have made the accompanying stereographs. They show 
all the sharp reliefs of the originals, while they are as lMjrtftbtc as 
could he desired, and l believe this invention is calculated to he 
of immense value to travellers aud others. 

Ordinary maps, the very best, give but a very imperfect notion 
of the physical aspect of ft country, while these give every variation 
of surface with the greatest distinctness. To travellers in moun¬ 
tainous lands it is of the last importance to be acquainted with the 
nature of the surface, and not less ini[H)rtftiU is suub knowledge far 
strategic purposes- I’liese stereoscopic maps, from their extreme 
portability and their truthfulness, will, 1 am sure, open out a new 
fluid j ii the department of mzi ps- 1 have + of met a ith soxiiu 

difficulties in producing stcraogniyhs. Perhaps tkrmost 

important has lieen ihat of inserting legible names- 1 Ins difficulty 
applies chiefly to extremely mountainous countries, where there 
is but little level ground. In other cases it is scarcely felt. 
Several methods have been tried to evade the difficulty’, and 
some have been represented in the different specimens. For 
instance, in the stereograph of the Ortdis Snitze, Na 1, I have 
inserted numbers, and" the Ortcles Spitzc, No. 2, letters of the 
alphabet, capital, and small, with a printed explanatory index un 
the Imek of each stereograph. In the Orteles Spitze, No, 3, 1 
have Stretched threads across the model at rigid angles to 
each other, like lines of latitude and longitude, with letters and 
mini burs to designate the several smimrea, after a well-known 
method, aa A 1, AS, Bl, B % &c.; while, instead of an index of 
names, I have prepared a blank sheet of ]upt f with similar and 
corresponding squares, letters, atid numbers, and have inserted the 
names of the chief points of interest in their proper place*, as 
shown by the squares \ this sheet I have photographed ami affixed 
to the biet of die stereograph. In the stereograph of the Isle of 
Wight I have simply written the names on the surface* 

In photographing these pliable models, with m ordinary mndf 
le i^mI camera, working on a fitereot^eopie slide^ I hu\e found it 
convenient to affix them to a vertical hoard propped up hkc ad 
easel, hut with * leg in front as well as behind. This position of 
the model is more lonnageabki tliaii any other, and the light eao 
be arranged as wAl as p or better than* if the model was horizonta . 
I have used one of Russ P a No. 1 carte de vkitejens. In order to 
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have the marginal definition clear, I have used a small diaphragm, 
No- 3* with an owning about hid for-inch in diameter, auu conse¬ 
quently the time of uspsure has been somewhat long, vary mg 
from one and a half to three minutes, f^uie of the models are a 
good deal discoloured by age anil rough treatment; and in order 
to obtain sufficient contrast in the different parts, ] have had eiilicr 
to recolour them with ordinary water-colours, or to coat them over 
entirely with white, lor Hie latter purpose 1 have used kaolin, 
mixed'with gum and water, with the l»est results; it gives very 
perfect dead-white surface, and can, moreover, he removed with tliu 

gtealut east. RoBEBT CaMERON GaLTOM. 

Feb. 14,16G5, 


IX,— f fuiier Supply in the Batin of the River Qranye, or Garitp, 
South Africa. By James Fox Wiukw, Esq- 

Jtvtd. March 13. 1BSS. 

A test noticeable physical fact, which has of latc years attracted 
considerable attention from residents in &mth Africa, i- the gradual 
drying-up of large trai ls of country in the Iranis- bmen 1 hat 
preit expanse of wilderness, called the KfllAhari, remarkable for 
K-w inhabitants, little water, and considerable vegetation, seems to 
be gaining in extent, gradually swallowing up large portions of the 
habitable country on ita confines, and slowly, but surety, zinnia ling 
tiicir fertile character to its own sterile one. It has become ™°) ter 
of notoriety tli at springs, which a few years ago sup plied a sufficient 
quantity of fluid to irrigate considerable breadths of garden and 
field, have diminished in their flow and dwindled away, causing 
ti„. migration of the Inhabitants to a more favourable dwelling* 
place; while desert sucking-places and well-filled pals eucb ns 
that of Herotll, deaeritwd by Livingstone, are at present either com¬ 
pletely dry, or afford only a small quantity of liquid after much 
digging, where formerly existed a large piece of wataff. 

At Lopp and other places on the road to Luke ^ garni this is 
^10 case, as well mi at 1'unobis m Umuaraland, and elsewhere , 
but it is most conspicuous in the territory' of the Bakwain tribes, tn 
which, as one of the many evidences of the growing desiccation of 
the country, streams, e. y. the Malialapi ltiver, that at LopeUde 
and at Pornpora Pass, arc piuled out where thousands and thou¬ 
sands of cattle formerly drank, but in which water never now flows, 
and where a single herd could not tipd fluid fur its supprL* 


* Uviugflonc, pp. 14. 1&0. 









uic _ wot*Ua”6f the missionary jufit quoted* w eoniuttiug like an tils! 
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River Qrqri/ft or + Gariepi South Africa* 

Wlicn Mr. Moffat fiivt attempted a settlement at the Eiirdman 
forty year* ago, hy made a dam six or seven miles below the present 
oiK% ami led out the stream for irrigation* where not a drop of the 
fountain water ever now flows; and other parts, fourteen miles 
below the Kiimmau gardens, are pointed out as having contained, 
within the memory of people now living, hippopotami and jiools 
sufficient to drown belli men and cattle.* 

The fountain at Griqua Town, which a few' years ago yielded a 
sufficiency of water to irrigate four square miles of corn and garden 
ground* has of late years and in the most marked manner diminished 
ita supplies, almost ceasing to flow* and occasioning the emigration 
of many of the Dutch-speaking inhabitants to other and more 
fertile localities not subject to the absence of moisture. 

As this dimiiiutkm of w ater has been coincident w ith the failure 
of fountains over a wide extent of territory iu Bccfau& nalan d* it is 
evident that from some cause, more or less obscure* a great thong* 
in iht - external physical ckfiraet&ritfits cf tito entire regiffn heiirceti 
the Orange <tnrf tke \ 1 Naomi Lake* has taken place since the country 
tens first explored bp A'un/prtitis. 

This great change has not, however* been confined to die com¬ 
paratively short space of lime during winch mi-^ioiuirics have Wen 
m the country. On the contrary, the traditions of the natives point 
to inure remote periods, when the country was far mure fertile and 
Hindi better watered than at present—when the Kuril man and 
other river*, with their impassible Torrents, were s omething to boast 
of. Moffat sava that accounts of floods of ancient times, of inces¬ 
sant showers which clothed the very rocks with verdure, and of the 
existence of giant trees and forests winch once covered the brow* 
of the Elamhaiia Hills, are wont to be related by garrulous elder*, 
to the utter astonishment of their younger listener*. In those 
ancient days the lowing herds walked up to tbeir necks in grass, and, 
tilling their owners 1 milk-sacks with rich milk, made every heart to 
sing for joy.t 

But, independent of this oral and traditional testimony, travellers 
have before their eyes, in the immense number of stump* and mote 
of enormous- trunks of the Acacia giraffe, where now scarcely a 
single living gpedmen is to be seen raising its stately head above 
the shrubs* and in the ancient beds of the dned-up rivers Matkurin, 
Masha ua, Molapo, and others, positive demonstration of the tic- 

E irted former fertility of the lands of the Reclmana nation, In 
ct, the whole country north of the Orange River, and lying cast 
of the Kalahari Desert, presents tu the eye of a European, to u?n 
the words of the missionary ju*t quoted, M something like an old 
neglected garden or lield/* » 

f Mofot'ff h Sonih Africa*' p- 


Llrin^laic, p. 110. 
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]n in vesti gating the causes which bate combined to produce these 
desolating effects in the Hash, of the ’Gariep, it will be nwesstry 
f„r l.s to dismiss from our minds all theories of cosnucal cliitqgm i 
for although at firat sight ro gradual extensive, and so marked a 
diminution of water-supplies might give rise to an idea of the 
presence of subterranean agency in Bonus form, yetwe cannot find 
that die parts of Africa under consideration are or liave been m 
the past subject to the ravage* of earthquakes. If an upheaval, 
due to agencies operating beneath the surface of the earth, trerc 
hikin ' place. It must be of extremely slow und almost imperceptible 
fiction, and could scarcely be made to account for the present 
Incrensiii" gtowth of the dronghty region, Coetntcnl convidsioua, 
such as tiie disruption of hi lb. the production of faults m strata 
and the forcing of rirer-gwgw, may possibly afford us an explana¬ 
tion of the draining out of ancient lakes towards the ocean ; but m 
tin; case of the gradual diminution of fountains and the final disap- 
pearanoe of rivers no convulsion of nature can be adduced in expla¬ 
nation. neither Lias any such violent natural operation been observed 

since European* have lived in the country* 

iVrhm* Hr. Livingstone lap too much stress on W ingenious 
theory ofthe forcing of the gorge of the Moamutunya tal k? lie 

. *>Tto paih itotoed Ia tond aloe* tbo high bank of whai ttmv have here 
Oil. *V*i» bed Of the Zambesi before the foanro "« mailt. ) to Ukoo* now 
SUTtaTl* taS.^w5Srtt. dtnretlm io -bleb the awireli■<* hare 

flllV toU ito J.ekmw and Hnpeii ^ov l** 11 l0 * wd * thtf «*» 

nowrd. . clifcetian 10 ibait «f [he main itream, ll wim plain 

*Vw*« S o/Kretor we »«* «utw«L The level of .to 
lh-.n utAi ^ i c nm f wt that of 1 hv JL nmUfi at 

rare ih«i the attitude of 

when the river flow«l tJong «H* »■*«* L^kS 

whoI , CC nnirv between this and the ridge tojoad Litoto »«twenl». Lake 
^T3.e j£w£ fPtuhtmH*. ».d raslWfTd* b«CU.d NctokoUa was one 
~ utto There U abundant evidence of the cxtMtnoe and rale.it 
“the SUfadM Slid stretching from 17° to Sl° * Ut. 
-L fl t of h « tpiee l7 paved with a tod of talk more wl» fOft. H It is 
The »tolo or thi« ipa P. m.^nfauric inHuencrt, Wherever juu-ealorm 

iftto ^^ toTto^hwater vholto are .brown Me titled 

extinTin .to ktkehN^mi *od .to Z.nrtai- Tto.BkroUe 
with thoie t ow e* s .iniiiar huh. and cmrcxwtoil beyond Maaiko, mid 

Vallej ™ another to«J or a iiiiillsr^si ^ q( ^ ^ wrt * kl ou , bjf 

* fc hrJf™'WflsfiUT W made in the- lob.rntUng lidre bv tile upheave] of the 
^TtoftMire mavis at dw Victoria i^ls let out the water of ttoa great 
cDitPtry. _T>iv fiifelirv ■ . t wai nrobalih iu dftepffit part™, and it 

Tafctej. and * *51^/ Tbf Fall* of CouTf furasidi an oultat So the lake 

ito other ^ latoaofmmototlrojv. . , Ail 
^ Afito^«^lbCTto discovered are &*Uo- m «****«*• ^ 

rviiidiitL of yet* much larger atiCiont botlaea of walcr. TlrtW MB . 
ciufO rhbJOna OI nirj _ imiefl v^rr much more cO^kkq^Iy supphdd 

dn,ih. tto. aTSSriH^~2fdSi«r ^toeuVint. on 

W.th water -P_ mf j a proto l)iy by the elevatuja of lie laud, proof* 

?JgS J£ZX ‘toXnVll'iBtbiiLl'lo 

f-L ivwtor thi* proctsa Of desiccation is “ rapid tbroujriiout the coutiuCht, 
iTka leltoMO the Dead Ikcklalid to l&A I vho-cd to have toe* ibe c^ 
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imagines that in the remote past, the Barntse Valley, the Limit- 
kanoka, p;irts of the Kalahari* * ami the basin of the ZoUga Rivcr s 
were occupied by a number uf long, shallow, slug-shaped lakes, 
analogous in character to the existing mem hereof the great Central 
African lake system recently explored by travellers. At that distant 
period, according to this hypothesis of the Doctor's, the present 
Kahiluiri wildemefiB, with its dreary expanses of wait-a-bit thorn, 
and desert-mdon, was comparatively fertile and well watered. 
The dried-up watercourses which furrow its sandy surface then 
conveyed to the lakes, the Orange River, the Limpopo, or the 
Zambesi, treasures of hi paid to which it lias been for thousands of 
years a stranger. Accumulations of lacustrine tufa* with thiviatih? 
shells embedded, testify to die substantial correctness of this in¬ 
genious theory; anil it is further supported by the occurrence of 
gorges, through which the superabundant accumulations of lacus¬ 
trine water have, without doubt, forced their way to the ocean. 
But this process of druinimr out, to winch Inner South Africa has 
evidently been subjected* uui*t have taken place at a time so 
remote, that in all probability it occurred in the Quaternary geo- 
loginal i.'pijchI ibs it is sometimes called, when gigantic quadrupeds 
are, by some geologists, supposed to have been the contemporaries 
of man n (hiii the earth ; and transpiring, as we presume it did, at 
* so distant an epoch, the drainage of extensive ancient lakes to the 
ocean becomes entirely useless for all purposes as a theory explana¬ 
tory of what lias been taking place within die last few generations. 

rutting aside, therefore, all idea of natural convulsion*, we must 
seek reasons for the continued spread of drought in the physical 
characteristics of the "Gariepine Basin itself, and in the customs of 
its inhabitants. And here doubtless we shall find the true solution 
of the difficulty* 

I* In the first place, ffte countries drained foj the Great Biter 
are naturally arid* both from their interior position and from the 
interposition of tlie Qiinthlauiba Mountains between them and the 
Indian Ocean, whence the chief supplies of rain are evaporated* 
It will be necessary, therefore, to apeak here of the three meteoro- 
logical zones into which South Africa may be divided, and at the 
same time give a description of the different sections into which 
the 'Gariepine territories are apportioned by recent writers. The 
meteorological divisions may be regarded as three -rones of climate 


in the Brchuaria century, il ij nn-l im- in wj; but though ihert IS A Kligllt 
tradition of the waters 'having bnlTft tiirongh the low M\Ib aoulli of On- Kami**, 
Hirre lb nuoe of a, stiddgn aptn.-JiT&l acWmjJSoicd b>' Bla Oartlicjttilker Th* fonna- 
tins of tka crack of Xlfsioatunja ii pemap* too sucWbl for LhaL n —LivuLgaloKi 

* Mi** luxury Travel* m E&ulh Africa, |>(*, ii7 ? ^ 
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(Livingstone ); tbe eastern, comprehending Zulu-lnnd* Natal, In¬ 
dependent and British JCsfiraria; the reutrsd, comprising a portion 
of tbe elevated Central Basin of the continent, and divided from 
the cistern by the Drakensberg, Malutis, and other raises; nod 
tbe western, including the Kalahari Troper, the wastes of Nama- 
ip inland, ami the wilds of Busbui&nlaud —the latter situated to tbe 
south of the Orange River- 

The firet of these, which may be called the zone of the Kaffirs, 
is pronounced by travellers to be decidedly fertile- It is covered 
with evergreen succulent trees, occasional extensive forests, and 
gigantic timber. The zone is comparatively well watered by 
numerous stutauii, and has a considerable annual rainfall* 

The second, or zone of die Bechiiana, eututets for the most part 
of rolling plains or arid prairies, with but few fountains, (ewer per¬ 
manent rivers, and forests (if such they may called) gradually 
diminishing to a final destruction, which from present appearances 
can]not long be delayed. Rain here, as a rule, is far from abun¬ 
dant;* irrigation is absolutely necessary to raise European gram, 
and droughts are of frequent occurrence* 

The third, or mm of the NaiDuqtuu and Bushmen, sterile and 
barren in the extreme, is dependent upon thunder-storms alone fur 
the rain, which rushes down its periodical rivers or supplies the 
vegetation of its deserts- 

The prevailing winds of most of the country thus divided are 
from the north-east Heavily laden with vapour from the Indian 
Ocean, the clouds, under the influence of these easterly currents, 
are driven over the Zulu territory, Natal and Kaffirhiiid, watering 
those lands luxuriantly ; but when the inuislure-Warmgnimbi arrive 
at the peaks of the inonjitMwange^ not only have they parted 
with a large proportion of their water, but they are then on the 
tH W uf the more arid central basin, a cal begin to meet with the 
Muencra of the heated and naked plains, under the radiation from 
the surface of which, and in an increasing degree as the Bechuana 
tribes are passed and the Kiduhiiri is reached, the clouds riae 
higher above the earth, the moisture evaporates into thinner vapour, 
and as a consequence fewer showers fall upon tbe but thirsty soil 
beneath. 

The further we journey from the Drukensburg eastward*, the 
greater becomes this diminution of water* 

Leaving the tiiounlaiiM, the LesutO ui* Bflfiuto land, as it is fre¬ 
quent I v called, is, without doubt* the best'-watered portion of the 
central meteoroh*gk*d district, mainly, it is presumed, ou account 
of its being intersected by the Malutk range* Toward* lids ins- 
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portaut section of country, from November to April, the north-east 
winds blow fraud the shores of Mozambique and the delta of the 
Zambesi immense masses of cloud, which sweep heavily over the 
earth, darkening the sky, ami preceded in their course by dreadful 
peak of thunder. On reaching the high land, the aerial lake is 
shut in by the huge tabledieadcd mouutains ; as a consequence* a 
rapid condensation takes place, and then a veritable deluge endues. 
In a few moments cataracts rush from the mountain heights, the 
smallest and most thread-like rivulets are transformed into tortents, 
ami the rivers, overflowing their banks* rover the plains : this some¬ 
times lasts for days together (Cbser/uV. It is from tlie accumula¬ 
tion of thtee waters that the Lekoa, the Caledon, and many other 
tributaries of the great Orange River, which with slow and majestic 
course flow to the westward across the vast plains of die centre of 
South Africa, take their rise. As tlie mountains, however, merge 
into the plains, and these again into tlie Kahihiri, we are reminded 
by the gradually diminishing rivers of the continually increasing 
aridity of the soil, till we reach Great Namaquabnd* where the 
occurrence of periodically filled watercourses again testifies to the 
descent of rain. 

In this latter district, however, as w ell a* in the desert, rain falls 
only from thunder-clouds* These rise from the north-east, and are 
always haded with delight by the inhabitants of those parched and 
burning regions; but they are partial in the distribution of their 
precious treasure, the storms frequently passing over w ith tremen* 
dons violence, striking both European and native with awe at their 
terrific grandeur, wdsife not a particle of ram descends to cool and 
fructify the barren wa^te. There is something terribly sublime in 
a real NiUiiaqualand or KAlhlmri thunder-storm. The air becomes 
sultry and oppressive to an unusual degree; the whole animated 
creation is silent as death ; not a breath of wind is perceptible* 
Low r down on the horizon a dense black cloud emits a faint 
rumbling, which momentarily becomes louder and loader, while 
the threatening ever increasing* gradually rises, lighted up 

with the quick flashes of forked lightning. At length a cloud of 
dust approaches, a storm of w ind rushes over the plain, overturning 
trees, uprooting bushes, and sweeping every tiling before it in its 
turn ultimas course; a few large spattering drop are heard, and 
tlieu s with the almost simultaneous blinding glare of lightning and 
deafening crash of thunder, torrents of mingled hail and rain 
descend. In a few minutes the country is flooded; currents of 
turbid water, half a mile wide, roar through a ravine winch has 
not shown a drop of water for years previously, rivolets flow where 
one would think water had uuvoP run before, and the ear is charmed 
with tiie flweet stmlhaof a lung-silent music. IVrhap- in 3t>.n than 
ioi hour the cloud has parsed over, and may be seen speeding 
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onwards to pour out its treasures over many a sunburnt plain and 

parched mountain,* , , . , , , 

Barren, burnt up* ami masted bv the sun as am the desolate 
territories In the western meteorological zone, there arc few spots 
nevertheless, even to the Kalahari Proper, which are covered with 
shifting sands, or are wholly dentate of vegetation, hven large 
trees are occasionally to be met with ; and some of the periodical 
rivers of Namaqnaland and the Cis-’Gariepinc plateau?:, in which 
water seldom flows, may be traced in their winding course by the 
mimosa and caniel-tbohi trees that thinly line their banks. The 
parched and arid plains of a large portion of the northern division 
of the British colony support Bheep on the thin sprinkling of grass 
and ice-plants which covers them; and undoubtedly the alpaca and. 
the camel might here las introduced w ith advantage both to com¬ 
merce and the highest interests of the native tribes. In fact, how¬ 
ever barren and quasi-desert the different sections of the Ganepm# 
Basin may be, there nre none which do no* eup™rt countless hosts 
of wild animals fitted by Providence for dwelling in droughty 
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roun tries; mid the presence, wherever water can be Found, of the 
wandering IhL-dimun and Molala {poor Modniatm), the lean Mokii- 
I.illAri, the stupid Korunnu, anti avaricious Namaquiu, who make 
np the sum of the desert’s human inhabitants, testifies that the 
great market of the world must derive some commodities even from 
its least inviting districts. Water, however* in the shape of a foun¬ 
tain (sometimes hot in Nairmqualuud), a sucking-place or ^ubfcer- 
raueOUS expand of wet sand, generally in the bed of a periodical 
or dried-up river, or a shallow desert pool (vley), is an absolute 
Heredity to the email comm unities which war, poverty* or choice^ 
has led to the wildenvess. 

In those countrics, generally remote from the sea, whore the 
average rainfall is but a few inches ill the course of a year, the 
dim!nation of an inch or two Is felt with very much greater inten¬ 
sity than in those favoured buds where the rainfall is more 
abundant. In arid countries similar to the land* now under con¬ 
sideration, the revolution of the weather in cycles *>f years is also 
much more market! than elsewhere. It follows, therefore, that 
meteorologists find in such countries n sphere for their ubservatinns 
of the greatest interest and import a nee as connected with the 
phenomena of drought. In Britain, happily, a dry season conveys 
only an inadequate idea of drought; but in South Africa extreme 
droughts sometimes continue for whole years together,, reducing 
the natives to the direst misery, depriving them of their scanty 
harvest*, destroying their herds, and driving them from their homes 
to wander in search of subsistence. 

1 luring the year an unexampled and very widely-extended 

drought prevailed throughout the Cape Colony, and made itself 
felt far into the tropical regions in the neighbourhood even of the 
Great Lakes, It was very severely felt in the Lcsuto, which ifl a 
territory generally blessed with abundant mins at stated period* 
In this portion of the country, by the mouth of November, no 
truces of vegetation remained, the vast grass plains becoming mere 
sandy deserts from the excessive heat that prevailed. The clouds 
which overeat the heavens, apparently laden with fertilising 
treastfe, if they would but part with it, seemed to mock at the 
hopes of the inhabitants. They passed away with the wind which 
bore on its wings thousands of tons of dry dust, gathered on its 
sweep over the parched ground for miles and miles; and which 
went on gathering and still gathering over mountains and plains, 
until it reached the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans, blasting 
and destroying vegetation on its way. The largest streams* too, 
ceased to flow. The cattle died by thousands, and famine began 
to appear throughout the land + ^Scarcely any crops could be got 
into the ground! 'Pie Eun scorched the earth with its hn% nud 
the nriiMnaken*, whose assumed power over the elements had been 
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nearly overthrown by the advance of Christianity and civilisation 
into these regions, again attempted to republish their waning 
^LillLorSty. I he mighty Orange River could be stepped across by 
a child, anti in its upper part at last ran dry, exposing in its bed, 
near Hope Town, the remains of a waggon which had been Lot m 
usudden flood while crossing the river some tinrty years before. 
At last, when articles of food had risen to extremely bisjh figure*, 
breadatnfe being higher in price than during the Kntlir war and 
cabbages selling at the rate of a penny the leaf at Odesberg., the 
heavens, whose inexorable serenity had Listed more than a year* 
were covered with clouds and drops of raiu were heard to fall 
upon the parched ground, soon to be saturated with delightful 
showers* Although late in the season, the people were enabled to 
hjw a little com p and by degrees the visitation pnved away, leaving 
behind it the remembrance of a dark dismal dispensation during 
tlic continuance of which men's heurte failed them for fear, tfauu- 
suuds losing more than half their substance, and mudiltiides looking 
forward to absolute ruin and starvation. 

1 he naive description which Hr. Livingstone gives of the 
terrible drought that interrupted his initiatory labours as a 
Christian inisanomry w hen he established himself on the Kolobeng 
River, in the link wain territory, will be in the memory of most 
renders* How, for the space of two years, lint more" than 10 
inches of water fell from the sky, till at hist the river itself, a 
tributary of the lever-bruedbg Limpopo, ran quite dry* J low 
the fishy inhabitants of the stream, deserted by the limpid waters, 
were killed in such immense quantities iluii hyenas From the 
whole ouimtry collected to the feast, and were unable to finish 
the putrefying carcases. Three years of tin propitious seasons had 
passed away, and during a fourth the fall of rain was still in- 
efficient to bring die grain to maturity. Nothing could he more 
trying to the patience and endurance of the poor missionary. 
Deeper and deeper still the holes were made into due moist aniid- 
pritches in the Led of the river, in the hope of getting a little 
water to keep the fruit-tree^ alive for bettor times, but in vain* 
Needles lying out of doors for months did not ruse and a nfixturo 
of sulphuric add and water used in a galvanic Littery parted with 
all iu water to the air, instead of imbibing mere from It, an it 
would have done in a mob tor climate. Upon vegetation the effect 
w;rg peculiar* for w hile the leaves of indigenous trees w ere drooping 
soft, and f^liriveiled, th <fy were not dead; and the leaves of the 
niunoscu were dosed for repose, mt only ai night, m is usually the 
cose* but at midday also, as it’ they required a double season of 
rest clunng the absence of rain. Notwithstanding many lower In ^ 
clouds, therein would not fall, and it was dieting to the mind 
of the good doctor to witness the earnestness with which deputa- 
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lions of heathen counsellors would entreat him to allow the 
Christian chief 8echc!i\ formerly u noted rain-doctor to make a 
few" shower* only for this once: again and again the cloud* col¬ 
lected promisingly overhead* and rolling thunder seemed to portend 
refreshing showers ; but nest morning the sun would rise in a 
clear cloudless sky, without a drop of moisture.* 

In such a country, afflicted at intervals with droughts of so 
devastating a character, the value of water can scarcely he too 
highly estimated by the inhabitants, nor aught any difficulty which 
can by possibility Ire surmounted, prevent the setting on foot of a 
feasible plan to alleviate the aridity that diameter] ses the sterile 
jtart* of the Orange liiver Basic. 

According to the latest geological observation* on the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Kuriiman, there b no perennial fountain in that 
port which docs not come from beneath the quartxocO trap that 
ujnstilutes the filling up of the ancient valley, the igneous nx i k 
resting on silurian schists, from the surface of which the water 
appears to rise. We may remark by the way that thin associa¬ 
tion of rocks is favourable, if we may relv on the dicta of expe¬ 
rienced observers (teste frir Roderick 1. Mu rchis on) t to the pro¬ 
bability of the existence of gold. Rut eon lining ourselves strictly 
to our subject, let us notice a few facts in connexion with the 
most accurately described fountain in South Africa, that called 
Gasjgonyane, which give* rise to the river Kuril man. 

Till* remarkable spring issues from caverns ui a little hill 
which Ly rnniposed of blue and grey limestone mixed with con¬ 
siderable quantities of Hint, hut not in nodules, us found in beds of 
chalk. From the appearance of the caves and the irregularity of 
the strata, one might he led to sup|iose they have been the results 
of internal couvultfoos* The water, winch is pure and wholesome, 
rather calcareous. It is evident that its source must be at a 
very great distance, as all the rains which fall on the hills and 
plain* for -}l> miles round, lii one year, could not possibly supply 
such a stream for one month. Although there are no sandstone 
formalism* nearer than 30 miles, great quantities of exceedingly 
fine sand come from it, and silirimis particle* appear to boil up 
out of the smaller springs in front of the larger, and are found in 
deposit in the hod of the river for miles distant—a proof tins of 
the subterraneous passage of the water from the sides of the 
elevated basin to the centre, and a strong argument in favour of 
the probability of the success of artesian wells, if attempted* 
lairgc* however, as is the body of water rising from the Kiirumaii 
fountain at Its origin, like so many others in South Africa, it is 
largest at its source j and after running a course of 10 miles, 
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becomes evaporated in its bed to the north-we*t of the settle¬ 
ment* 

I rom the thick deposits of tufa visible on the stems of plants* 
and elsewhere near fountains, the supply of water must in former 
times have been nmdt greater than at present; and next to the 
occurrence of ancient river-beds and watercourses in the desert, 
perhaps the most conclusive proof of the former well-watered con- 
diiinn of BecliEinna-land is to be found in the numerous eye? of 
fountains partially titled up with sand, rushes, and tufa, which are 
to be net with in the neighbourhood of the Kuruinun Hirer mid 
elsewhere* Many of these old fountains, by means of long and 
deep canals made by the Dutch boors from lower levels up to spots 
that indicate the Former presence of water, have been resuscitated 
and now form permanent streams of great value for irrigation 
purposes. From the occurrence also of voluminous fountains like 
the Kuminau at an immense distance from the source? of water- 
supply, ns well as from the fact of the rising of water from the 
surface of the siltirian schists, which constitute the bottom rocks 
of the Eouth African central valley, it is pretty certain that the 
supplier of fluid under cooperation flow beneath the plains from 
the well-watered table-headed rrmuntaiuy of the eastern mages, in 
llie same way that the waters of the Algerian SaMri flow beneath 
the surface of the toil from the mountain? of the Atlas chain, and 
reappear in the noted Balir-taht-el-erd or underground sea of the 
pkinofTuggurL There are no fountains in that part of Algeria, 
hue the inhabitants dig through several layer* of sand and gravel 
tul they teach a flaky stone-hke elute, known always to be above 
t Je Ih^hr. This layer is easily broken through, and the water 
thereupon rushes up so quickly that the man who digs through it 
is sometimes drowned,• 

Made aware of these facts, the French Government soinc years 
ago conceived the idea of funning a chain of stations across the 
ftahum, or a portion of it, from the Tell to J^eneganihia, each 
Nation to l>e provided with an artesian welLf 

In IS5G French engineers dug a well of this character at 
Zaiuema in the Oned-Kb, After 40 days 5 labour, at the depth of 
b< * metres, a supply of water yielding 4500 litres per minute was 
struck* which io surprised the Mogrobbin Arabs that they orga- 
“JJF* * festival in honour of the fountain* In the oasisof 
Oidi-liachcd, the formerly extensive verdure was perishing, and 
with it, the supply from the spring, when the French sapped con¬ 
structed a deep well yielding 430Q litres per minute™ At the 
sight of this abundance of water, the tribe was beside itself for 
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joy, and the old sheikh, falling on Lis knees, is said to have thanked 
God for sending the French to be the means of restoring the oasis 
to the possession of the tribe. During the last five years, fifty 
wells have been pierced in die Algerian Sahara, yielding 3ii,7t& 
litres of the fertilising element jier minute: mi amount of water 
equal to the flow of several rivers. Notwithstanding this pleasing 
success, which has been followed by the settlement in villages of 
several hitherto nomadic tribes, and the planting of palm-groves, 
it is matter of grave doubt whether the whole chain can be sue* 
cess fully formed to the Senegal. 

Sublimp visionaries liave not hesitated to assure us of the 
possibility of reclaiming even the Salami, while more sober intel¬ 
lects have coolly argued the soundness and practicability of their 
hold theories; but if the digging of deep wells in the Great Desert 
should be followed by the growth of date and down palms, the 
French Lave already taken a first and most energetic step towards 
the accomplishment of its reclamation; and reasoning from 
analogy, there ran be but little doubt that if artesian wells have 
been .found successful in the Algerian Sahara, they may also be 
practicable in the Lesutu, or the Hechuana. country. The time 
may be oigher than we fliiticijate w hen the advance of railroad* 
from the ports towards the interior, the increased civilization of 
the aboriginal tribes, and the gradual development of commerce 
may occasion the experiment to is; tried as tu whether deep well* 
may or may not afford ]wreni]ial supplies of fluid, from subter¬ 
raneous reservoirs of water beneath the central plains of Srntli 
Alrica; those supplies being derived from the gravitation of the 
rains from the mountains towards the centre. 

II. Hut tn tlit; second place, if the ancient condition of the 
'traj-ieniiie Basin were more fertile than at present—and of this we 
think there can be no reasonable doubt —is there anueaw f besides 
the interior pontim of the country and the natural aridity of the 
which oecttsium r the advance of drought ¥ We ASOERT THAT 
THERE IS + and that the fJfecU of that originating cause are eon- 
Iroikshkj and indeed to a large extent preventable. 

1 lie human inhabitants themselves are a prime cause of the 
disaster, to account for which we find only partial reasons in the 
centra) portion and physical characteristics of these regions. The 
NATIVES HAVE Fmt AGES BEEN ACCUSTOMED TO BURN THE 
BLAIS* AND TO DESTROY THE TIM RE II AND ANCIENT FORESTS 
1 he Becbumiu, especially the Bntlapi and neighbouring tribes, are 
a nation of forest-levdle^ cutting down every species of timber 
without regard to scenery or economy. The large traps or hapos, 
into which wild nuynalU arc driven for slaughter, must consume 
huge quantities ol trees in their construction^ if we consider their 
immense size and the width of the avenues leading to them. Fuel, 
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implements of war, husbandry, &c r| make away with a largo 
quantity of wood. D welling-houscs ton arc chiefly Composed of 
small timber instead of stone, and their fences of branches and 
shrubs. Thus, when a site Fur a town is fixed upon, the first con¬ 
sideration bdo be as near a thicket as possible, the whole of whfeli 
is presently levelled, leaving only a few trees, one in each great 
man's fold, to afford shelter from the heaL The around to lie 
occupied for cultivation is the next object of attention, and the 
large trees being too hard for their native iron axes, they burn 
them down by keeping up a fire at the root Tlicae supply them 
with branches for fences, while the sparrows, so destructive to their 
grain, are deprived of an asylum. The fences, as well a*those in 
the towns, require constant repairs; indeed the former must Ik} 
renewed every year, and, rather than gather or quarrv stones to 
raise a substantial fence, a man will Lake a forked stick, a thong, 
and hi* axe, and occupy nearly a whole day in bringing from a 
distance a bundle ol the hook-thorn to fill up a gap in his cattle or 
sheepfold. 

By this means, the country for many miles wound becomes 
entirely cleared of timber, while in the more sequestered spots, 
where they have their outposts, the same work of destruction goes 
on. Thus of whole forests, where the giraffe and elephant were 
formerly wont to seek their daily food, nothing is now left hut a 
fevr stumps of camel-thorn which bear a silent testimony to the 
wastefulness of the Beehuana. In some ports of the country, the 
remains of ancient Forests of wild olive-trees (Olea similis), and of 
the enmet-thnni(Acaciagiraffe},are still to be met with; but when 
these are levelled in the proximity of a Bechuana village, rm 
young tiws spring up to take their place.* When the natives 
migrate from a district which may be after only a few' yeans, the 
minor sorts of acacia soon grow, but the acacia giraffe requires an 
age to become a tree, and many ages must elapse before it can 
attain the dimensions of its predecessors 

The natives of many tribes, even the Bakildb&ri of the ih^ert 
have siho the custom of annually gel ting rid of the loll dry grass 
by fire, which on some occasions destroys shrubs and trees to the 
very summit of the mountain^ and must tend very much to 
product? an altered meteorologieil condition of the atmosphere, as 
well as to occasion that desolate and solitary aspect of the country, 
which European travellers apeak of m deprecatingly. In Nama- 
qualand the Held (veld) is seldom burnt, the fierce-and powerful 
mn seeming to perform that office for tlie natives, and destroying, 
in a dry summer, an immense proportion of the young shrubs anil 
trees which spring up in a wet oie ; the effect of drought in this 
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instance becoming in its turn m auxiliary cause of drought; but 
there are vast regions m the basin of the Orange* and in the Cape 
Colony itself* bare of timber and bush, not only from the aridity 
of the rail* but from the pertinacity with which the natives and 
emeu colonists of European descent* adhere to the practice of pro¬ 
ducing an annual conflagration in winter* in order that the flocks 
may find an abundance of pasturage as toon as the spring sets in. 
In these bare regions* trees are hanJly ever to be found* except on 
the banks of rivers or in high mountain-passes* as the fire pene¬ 
trates into nil the kloofs or ravines where the most luxuriant 
vegetation is found* and destroys it 

It appears certain that the farther we proceed westward from the 
mountains of Natal and KafKriaud, the less becomes the amount 
of rain bestowed by the clouds- The more denuded of trees and 
brushwood* and the more arid the land Isecomes* the smaller the 
supply of water from the atmosphere. The greater the extent of 
heated surface over which the pnrlinlly exhausted clouds have to 
pass* the more rarefied the vapour contained in them necessarily 
heroines* and the higher the position which the clouds themselves 
assume in the atmosphere under the influence of the radiating 
caloric; consequently the smaller the chance of the descent of any 
rain on the thirsty sod beneath. And the more the short-si ght ell 
colon Este and ignorant natives burn the grass and timber* the wider 
the area of heated surface is made; the further the droughty region 
extends, the smaller become the fountain supplies* and the more 
attenuated the streams, till they finally evaporate and disappear 
altogether. Thus the evil advances in ati increasing ratio* and, 
unless cheeked, mutt advance, and will finally end in the depopula¬ 
tion and entire abandonment of many spots once thickly peopled* 
fertile* and productive* 

la the case of the fountains at Griqua Town* referred to at the 
commencement* as having formerly poured forth an abundant 
eupply of water, the accidental destruction of whole plains of the 
wild olive-tree by fire near the town* and the removal of the shnile 
on the neighbouring heights* arc known to hare preceded the 
diminution of rain, and subsequent diminution of the springs, tho 
truhlcrraiKMjUis caverns which acted m reservoirs in the bowels of 
the earth ceasing to be supplied from the cloud?. There can be 
no question that, hitherto* vegetation* like animal life* ha?, in South 
Africa, been wasteful!v and ignorantly destroyed* in direct viola¬ 
tion of physical taws* which can never be broken with impunity i 
and if wc compare what is now taking place there with what has 
transpired hi other arid countries, our conviction miM deepen that 
it is not so much to the waywardness of nature as to the wi I fulness 
of naan that wo imi^t assign tbe recent extension Of the Kalahari 
Desert 
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If we ca tit loudj and carefully examine the subject, we ahull find 
that in many temperate Countries, and even in some cold ones* the 
felling of forests has been attended by a greater or lesa diminution 
of moisture, and an alteration of the climatic conditions, Tina has 
been the case in the Catuiduiu settlements and the Eastern States 
of the North American Union, which, since being won from the 
primeval forest. Slave markedly Improved in general salubrity 
a»d inetcorolygEcal condition," Moreover* the general d I mate of 
Europe has undoubtedly undergone a great change since the 
destruction of the great belt of forest that, in the days of the old 
Homans, occupied h* central portions Not only lias the climate 
of the old world become increasingly dry t but it has become 
warmer, the severe winters and heavy froste described by ancient 
classical writers f being now almost unknown in the Ebiitli of 
Europe, In these cases the felling of timber, because productive 
of the removal of cLmk vegetation and unwholesome moisture, Jm.-i 
operated to the improvement of the soil, increasing its pnidnciug 
capabilities, and occasioning it to be better fitted for the residence 
of man, ^ The general character of ancient Europe, both insular 
nrid continental, whilst yet unreclaimed and overspread with forests, 
would naturally be more humid, and consequent! v colder. W hen 
cultivation am] a va^t increase of population occasioned the removal 
of the timber, the freezing of die Danube and Tiber would era- 
Llually become matter of history l and heavy frosts in Greece and 
Italv a cause of wonder- 

^ hi In the climate of our quarter of the globe has thus, we 
repeat^ been ameliorated by the removal of the snperabuudauee of 
wood, on the other hand, in the steppes of Southern Russia, in 
Northern Africa, in some parts of Italy t Greece, European Turkey, 
and Persia* many a bare tract exists which owes its origin to 
the folly or neglect of rulers or snlijects, who have removed, to the 
estent of absolute extermination p th«>ae natural protectors of 
humidity—the trues—and have thu& turned fruitful gardens into 
a waste; 

hi Greece and Asia Minor the traveller finds the reality fall far 
short of the description of the scenery given by the celebrated 
writers of olden time. The mighty at reams so niaguiloqueOTlv 
described in the poems of antiquity, are found to be mere rivulets 
compared with the grandiose accouTiLs of the old epics. The 
sparkling cascades and fountains which* in encliamiog the eye, also 
prompted the verse of the classic writers, have disappeared under 
tlie powerful influences exerted by agus of war, misrule, and 

* DM&en/i 1 L«etup« Cllraalp/ p. 11*, 
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oppression. Districts once covered with rich crops of com p with 
olive and vineyards, orchards and groves, arc at the present time 
mere expanses of sand or barren rocks, or arid flats#* The same 
remarks arc also true of Syria and Palestine* where the land 
“ How inn; with milk and honey " has, under the iron heel of the 
obstructive and oppressive Tart, become in many parts a wilderness 
covered with stones and mi us. 

Proceeding still farther to the East* perhaps them is no part of 
the world where evidence accumulate* upon ua of the evil cHcets 
resulting from the unwise destruction of timber* than In the more 
arid provinces of Persia- Here, under the ignorant government 
of the Shahs, whole tracts of country, once thickly peopled, well 
watered, fertile, and extensively wooded, are little better than 
barren wastes, over which the traveller may pass arid find no sweet 
bubbling fountain fit which to quench his thirsty no solitary tree 
spreading its wide branches to produce a welcome shelter mr his 
wearied limbs, ilu village or hostelry to which he can repair fur 
hospitality# Instead of these, he will pass the remains <d canals* 
bridges, and ornamental fountains, from which the water has been 
evaporated fur centuries; he will encounter mined houses* fallen 
walla of gardens* deserted villas, ancient churches and mosques* all 
baking in the fiery Persian sum, mid testifying to the misrule which 
baa so long prevailed here, ns in other wretched eountries of Asia. 
A late writer m ‘ Chambers's Journal , 1 on the subject of the failure 
of springs in the EosUt asserts that, as far back as the seventeenth 
century, a Persian nobleman* conversing with a European traveller 
(Tavernier), assured him thjit within a comparatively few years no 
les-T. than four hundred spring* had failed in the small province over 
which ho himself ruled; a proof of the fatal coxisequutices of jut- 
mhting the destruction of timber for fuel without making provision 
fora fresh growth: for in the ancient days of Persia's greatness, 
before a Mahometan fatalism had begun to exert its baneful infhi- 
race upon the Persians, a very different state of things existed. 
Then groves were planted on eminences; die streams were fringed 
with wood; orchards and pJeasm>gardetTE, famous for their exqui¬ 
sitely-scented roses, adorned the slopes of the hills ; and by careful 
irrigation though a thousand small canals, industry and energy 
were enabled to gather in abundant harvests of the fruits of the 
earth. With the decadence of the political power of lalamism* 
however, the prosperity of Persia, such m it wa* under the caliphs, 
began to pass away;" and mined cities, aqueducts, palaces, and 
temples, Standing in the midst of useless deserts, now otTer their 


* St, JuKn F i *Mancn>ra aod CdsEufljs fif A&ctaui Grtew/ p. 3"0; tJaillttfoy 
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umtcil testimony to the ignorance and incapacity of Mahometan 
princes. 

In our own British colonies of Barbados,* Jamaica,* Penann-1 
and tk: Mauritius,* the felling of forests hns also been intended by 
a uiiuinutiuti uf ram. In tile island of Penang, the removal of 
jungle from the summits of hills by Chinese settlers speedily omi- 
sione t sc springs to dry up, and, except during the moitmoiis, no 
moisture was left in the disforested districts, fn the Mauritius it 
has ken found necessary to retain all the lands on the crests of the 
1 3 ;n ul moil ii lams id the hattils of Government to be devoted to 
fores^ the fertility of the lower lands having been found by expert- 
ence to depend u|wn clothing the lulls with wood. 

ftlany provinces of Jodia-more especially tile runjAb and the 
JLtetkHii.J—may also be adduced in support of the nssertious that 
have been made, the vicinity of hills having become deserted in 
coiijeqiiencc of the failure uf springs following tiie destruction of 
woods: but where the digging of canals has beenaccompanied bv 
Use planting of trees along their hanks, the departed liirtenoe^ 
hill (Igsid tmnsfoiwd intu fertility-1| 

I n the bteppes erf Tartary we lave abimdtot proof that physical 
changes of great magnitude, and similar in character to those 
wh,di Imye been noticed oti the Orange, have Liken place within 
the historic period, Notwithstanding the present entire afoenre of 
£3 ** the iHtunmce of a drought which regularly prevail., for 
half the year the beds of numerous rivers that once fertilised the 
eouutiT may lie traced with the utmost facility to the sources from 
whence the waters originally Bowed. In the time of Mithtiditc* 
the Crimean step™ was famous for its fertility, and teemed w ith 
inhabitants, of which we have sufficient evidence without referring 
™ Jl ™ l T> in (Jlt? n»i™ of numerous towns and cities, and j n 
abundance of tumuli which strew the plains. Prince Wurmnmw 
an enlightened Russian nobtetnao, assured the traveller Spencer*] 

Vt»I. fe m,"* Sw,th AftHe#T * °° the " thori, I ° f tfa v * PliiloMpliiail Tranmcl Loi,*,' 

I "Jerurml of the Indian Anthiiwtaga' Lraui, Sjeiebpot^ 

1 Throaton' 1 p Hirtory ofhulu/ 
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of bouwlill has ii 

i™ rt ^ C 2?f r ' whlch li 11 tci M mR y prove prntuuiw pruhtir 
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tlifit nearly the whole of wratcni Tnrtery might be rendered a 
fertile imd productive country by the adoption of judicious means. 
In hi* opinion, all that k wonted to change llte entire character of 
the climate is to drain the monhea* dig artesian well* in the pkina 
for the purposes of irrigation, and encourage the growth of timber. 
As the ^oil is generally of a rinrk loamy colour, and &-S, moreover* 
wherever the ground has Sieen excavated f the roots of gigantsc 
trees have heeti discovered, testifying to the former well- wooded 
condition of these now absolutely treeless plains, there can be little 
doubt that a paternal government might soon verify the truth gf 
this enlightened nobleman's suppositions by a proper system of 

colonization. * „ _ 

In Northern Africa, Egypt and Lvbia have witnessed the 
advance of the desert since the decline of the Roman empire; and 
Algeria, although It hns made rapid strides under its * ranch 
conquerors, is still, in gnat part, the home of frogs, from the pra- 
valence of marshes, and a nest of locusts from the barrenness of its 
plains. Algeria can only be Tendered as fertile as it might to tx? 
on condition that the French cover a third part of its surface with 
wood, and convert its rapid uimavigjibie riyera exclusively to the 
purposes of irrigation. 'The blindness of civilised states {w ho in 
this particular are little letter than the uncivilised barbarians 
w]tf 5*0 i le*tmetive pract i cos we have been decry i ng), in __ fo*- 1 HsUly 
laying tile ane to the root of all trees, bus fcen naani feted in 
North ns in South Africa; add until the enrol), the olive, the cork¬ 
tree, the tnanlich, the out, niul tlw myrtle, arc cultivated by the 
aide of all waters, the rich harvests which rendered ancient Unman 
Africa the granary of the Imperial City need not lx? expected. 
Timber-trees, with roots which strike deep into the enrth, it is 
worthy of remark, alone thrive here in summer, aa they strike 
,I nw n fe> Hie humid soil under the pithed crust; they should 
therefore bec^tctisbdy encouraged for the shiltcr of water and of 
crops, since sheltered fields, according to an established fact, yield 

most com.* _ , 

In this French colony, it roust lw pottil ftirtlirrjhnt the \ udj- 
Kniss, called bv Nicholas ile Nicolai (158T) the S&vo, used to !>c 
a larffc stream, and is now only a thread h contains, however, 
many dry springs, the drying up having In all probability resulted 
from the stripping of the woods, t . « 

Nor is the now world without evidence that the burning oi 
prunes and pampas, and the wanton destruction of timber by 
Indian tribes and marauding Spaniards, has resulted in a deur- 
riomtiun of climate. Father Domctiech, in hia account of tlic 
Great American Desert, spirting of the celebrated Llano Lsln- 
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radOj op Staked Plain, says tlie prolonged drought * the nature of 
the soil, and the liabit that the Indiana have of annually getting 
Jire to the prairies* account for its aridity* The country of New 
Mexicoj since the invasion of the Spaniards, 1 uls become dry, arid, 
and deserted. Many of the Indian populations were suddenly 
deprived of both wood and water, Perpetual droughts followed 
the clearing of the fore^t^ J kith rivers and their sources dried up. 
A multitude of streams in Texas and New Mexico have ceased to 
flow—some for centuries, others only within a few venrs; and their 
banks* formerly gay with verdure," plants, flowers, and trees, now 
disappear under heaps of sand* and present everyw'here a scene of 
di_Wliitiuti, 

On the hanks of the Rio Verde, in the new' territory of Arizona, 
abound mins of stone dwellings and fortifications, situated in 
valleys whore traces of former cultivation and of small canals fur 
irrigation are yet visible. The traditions of the Indians, as under 
situilar circumstances in Rcchuaiiolund, point to u lituu when the 
elevated table-lands around were covered with magnificent and 
fruitful vegetation. Rut the timber wsis destroyed* the prairie- 
grasses were burnt off, ansi the Great Desert thereupon asserted 
its right to consider the newly-devn^tnted lands ns portions of its 
own territory, and evaporate the springs acid rivers under the 
in Hue nee of its desiccating atmosphere.* 

Turning to South America, Humboldt Informs us that the Lake 
of \ ul curia. in the state of Venezuela* is calculated, being destitute 
of an outlet, to gauge with die greatest nicety the increase or 
diminution of the rivers that jiotir their waters into it. From 
n careful examination, that accurate observer w;u? convinced* both 
from the fijrcu of the surrounding hills, and from the incurrence 
of fresh-water shells in the heart of the countty* that a great retru- 
gresi-ion of the waters had taken place* No evidence* however* 
exists that any considerable diminution of them has taken place 
in very recent times* at though within thirty years preceding 
Humboldts visit* the gradual desiccation of this great basin had 
excited general attention* This diminution h not to be accounted 
for* our traveller declares, by imagining the existence of subter¬ 
raneous channels, as some suppose, but by the effects of evaporation, 
increased by the changes operated upon the surface of the country* 
Forests, he says, by sheltering the soil from the direct action of 
the sun, di mi nidi the waste of moisture m f consequently, when they 
are imprudently destroyed, the springs become lege abundant* or 
are entirely dried up. Till the middle of the last century* the 
mountains that surround the valleys of Aragua, where the lake is 
sit unted p were covered with woods, find the plains with thickets 
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interspersed with large tram As cultivation increased, the sylvan 
vegetation suffered \ and, as the evaporation in this district is 
excessively powerful, tlie little rivers were dried up in the lower 
portion of their course during a great part of the year. The land 
that surroumls the lake being quite flat and even, the decrease of 
a few inches in the level of the water exposes a vast extent of 
ground; and as it lias retired* the planters have taken possession 
of the new land.* 

Five-and-twouty years after the visit of Baron Humboldt to 
Venezuela, M. Boussingault relates that, the country being deso¬ 
lated by the War of Independence, the hike was fuller than formerly, 
owing "to the partial return of the land to a state of nature on the 
abindoument of many plantations, lienee, as timber was no longer 
felled to the same extent, min fell in greater abundance, and the 
lake advanced in consequence.t Another lake without an outlet 
situated in New Granada, supplied BauseingauJt with a second 
and similar instance of the connexion between the quantity of 
timber and the amount of rain. Here the recession of the waters 
was a matter of general notoriety* and coincident with the diminu¬ 
tion had been the clearing of the surrounding forests, to a fiord 
fuel fur the salt-w orks that exist in the neighljourhuod. Nor could 
this liiive arisen from any change of climate; fur in other places in 
the same neighbourhood, where no clearings have taken place, and 
where everything lias continued to he left to nature, the level of 
the lakes has undergone no change from time immemorial. 

It lining matter of notoriety in these instances that the removal 
piecemeal of forests, and die burning off of jungle from the 
summits of hill?, has occasioned the uplands to become dry, and 
the lowlands to lose their springs, it becomes of extreme importance 
tii our South African fellow-subjects, that the destruction of the 
arboreal protectors of water should he regarded as a thing to be 
deplored, deprecated, and prevented; and that public opinion on 
the matter should be educated. At no period more than the 
present, when the effects of the terrible visitation of 1862 have not 
yet ceased to lie felt, could the consideration of every topic con¬ 
nected with the subject of drought and its causes tic more appro¬ 
priate, And the establishment of private mercantile undertakings 
at WalfLsch Bav, the development of the copper-mines in Little 
Xamaqufttand, the gradual extension of British emigration to the 

S rallies of the Free State and the North generally, the growth of 
British influence in the townships and homesteads of those prairies, 
culminating in the election GS64) of a British subject to the 
Presidency of the Republic, the desire which is increasingly tuani- 
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tested for the re-establishment of British supremacy tilery ns 
well ns the advances made in civilisation by the Griqua and oilier 
native tribes, all combine to add to the importance of this question, 
not only to the scientific world, but to the Colonial authorities at 

t h e Ga pe. . . 

Up to the present the efforts made to employ irrigation ut 
raising crops have been on the smallest ecalCf and little or no 
attention has been paid to the planting of trees for the purjiose of 
protecting water, sive at the Rumman mission-village, where 
a considerable nuiuber have been planted by the veteran Moffat* 
Impelled by the best of motives, that of ameliorating the social 
us well as moral condition of the natives* whose tongue he himself 
reduced to grammatical rules, this gentleman has by precept and 
example been endeavouring to prevent that wholesale and wasteful 
destruction of tint her which has prevailed from time immemorial* 
lie declarer his conviction that in process of time the natives will 
come to understand that trees are the true min-makcrR, mid to 
believe in the philosophy of encouraging their growth, lie does 
not despair, he isay% of eventually seeing the whole of the popula¬ 
tion—some of whom are now commencing the use of stone fences 
and brick houses—so fully satisfied on tins point, that they will 
find it for their own interest, os well as contributing to the faulty 
of the country, to plant trees ■ more particularly as very few 
others, besides those indigenous to the soil,, will grow p to any 
extent. 

But w r c muRt not stop here. The evil is one of such magnitude, 
and likely to bear so abundant a harvest of misery in the future, 
that the authority of law* wherever practicable, should be invoked 
in order to institute preventive measures. Not^ only should fool 
be economised, but the real interests of the British colonies and 
I hitch republics, for many long years to come, would most cer¬ 
tainly be consulted by the passage of stringent enactments which 
should in the first place forbid* at any season ur under any cirruiq- 
►taiK-es whatever, the firing of grass on field or mountain. The 
absolute necessity which exists for keeping jis larges a surface of 
the ground as jjoWible covered with vegetation, in order to screen 
U from the solar rays, and thus to generate cold and humidity, I hat 
the radiation from "the surface may not drive off the moisture of 
the rain-bearing clouds in their season* ought to compel the rigid 
enforcement of such a legal provision. Those column] acts nn ibis 
subject which are already in existence—for the Colonial Parliament 
at the Capo has found it necessary to pass restrictive measures— 
are not sufficiently stringent to be of much service, inasmuch as 
they are not entirely prohibitory, fienmtting the burning of the 
held at certain seasons of the year. * 

In' the second place, provision should be made in connexion 
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with everv work of 'irrigation to keeji up at least a fringe uf trees 
ou the bulks of canals, rivers, awl watercourses. The damming 
of streams with strung works, as in Austnilifti fur the purpose of 
preserving water in reservoirs and tanks, would afford a very 
favourable opportunity for introducing into private bilk brought 
before provincial Houses of Legislature, clauses insisting ujx>n the 
canning out of such a provision* Irrigation companies and others 
would also find it to their advantage to cover with «mh trees us 
are indigenoiB to the country, ur my others which could be (frown 
with profit* all hills and elevations unsuitable fur pasturage in the 
neighbourhood of their works. In the old slave-times, the Dutch 
fanners were accustomed to plant a great many firs, oaks, and 
poplars; hut since the emancipation of the Hottentots* the avenues 
and groves have been, and s till are, foolishly cut down for timber* 
fueh ice-, and they are seldom replanted# On the other hand* the 
sandy desert near Cape Town, allied the C&|K Flats, k now being 
plained over with trees, shrubs, &^ y as an OiperimppU 1 he rei-ulfc 
so far is encouraging, and renders it worthy of imitation wherever 
practicable# AVbat was formerly a vast sheet of drifting sand is 
now covered with vegetation * and from private information lately 
received, we learn that sonic parts arc being brought into a high 
state of cultivation. 

The institution of ptpinitm or nursery-grounds, whence young 
trees could be distributed under the direction ot experienced 
practical men, would also Ik a great boon* Considerable attention 
has been laud to the flora of South Africa by gentlemen of note in 
the w orld of natural history; but South African arboriculture is 
still a field for investigation worthy of entry, and would reward 
research. The trees of Kamaqualaud and Daumrulaud are prin- 
ii pally acacias* and very few attempts have been made to raise 
others there. Id the neighbourhood of Cape Town oaks, pofurc, 
and firs flourish* and should be multiplied indefinitely. Notwith* 
standing the excuse of flock-masters, that the pasturage is re¬ 
quired in the neighbourhood of water for sheep and homed cattle, 
and that attention cannot therefore be paid to tree-phiuiiugy it 
becomes obvious that unless aa much rocky mountain and lull as 
is practicable for the growth of timber, added to a considerable 
breadth of good land* be covered with wood, the present pasturage* 
must deteriorate* and the diminution of water become probable, 
whereas* if attention be now paid to the growth of Australian 
trees, hard wigon-wooda, Algerian or other timber-trees, the 
lumber would in the course of years become a source of revenue ; 
while the impediment to the free circulation of air arising from the 
thick foliage, would cowhide with other caused in condensing 
vapour, ami thus add to the water-supply:, a fact which k sufii- 
cieutly patent in warm climaLca to be undeniable. 
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Along the Orange River and as we approach the tropic, dam¬ 
p'd ms and doum-palms might Sm> profitably planted near water. 
The dwarf-palm or palmetto of South Europe, and that of South 
Carolina, ought also to flourish in the opinion of Ur. William 
Harrey, # the Dublin Professor of Botany , ami even the coroa-nut T 
a_s a shade-plant* but scarcely in the hojie uf its fruiting. Some of 
the dwirfer and more leafy Eucalypti of New Holland would also 
serve a purpose* The various native species of Rhus* of Luc leu 
and of Royena, tuay be mentioned vla plants well adapted for 
shelter \ also the deadheaded acacias, of which several species 
grow about the Orange River, as well as the wiHowof the TJariep. 
Other trees affording timber might doubtless lie grown for rations 
purposes in the neighbourhood of markets for the wood ; but to do 
this advantageously would necessitate a thorough investigation on 
the spot of the capabilities of the region. In point of facts the 
full consideration of this interesting subject in all its bearings ran 
only lie pursued in the colony itself under the sanction of colonial 
Parana, and no money granted by a proriurial Parliament would 
be better spent than n small sum devoted by authority to the 
investigation of this branch of economic botany. 

In concluding this imperfect glance at a very comprehensive 
subject, we may observe that such is the incurable aridity of many 
portions of the Orange River Basm and its neighbourhood, that 
perennial fountains and permanent pools are not. under any 
circumstances, to be expected. In these districts, 1 hidiin;inland, 
Namaqualnnd, and Dam&raknd — not to include the Desert Proper 
-—the wont of permanent supplies of water condemns to a more or 
less nomadic life the po&taral inhabitant* who dwell there; they 
are forced to wander with their flocks ami herds in search of 
pasture. Deep wells in places where hired one reeks crop out, ns 
at Barmen, W rsleyvnle, &<*, might possibly supply a considerable 
quantity of water, should it ever mirth while to construct them, 
A considerable proportion uf the rainfall might be also arrested 
in the ravines or wady ft* But in so poor a country* where clay is 
bo rare and sand so abundant, the surface waters drain rapidly o(F 
into the arid river-beds, and almost immediately disappear. The 
habitability of these districts teems to depend upon the formation 
of |)Ools or lagoons in places where a thin stratum of mud retains 
with more nr Sees cnmpleteness* the water abate it- Sheltered by 
trees and vegetation* such pools might hold out until the nest 
mins. Or perhap the practices in vogue in Australia might be 
efficacious In South Africa, viz,, damming the smaller watercourses 

* Ta jlils pen|l*ftaan, whn if curator of tlur I'liiTtraitir Herbarium at D^Min, 
a-;- writ ju Id 1 Mr- PrancLs tlnlmiL,, tlm Snulh Afric-utsfc tnnilldT, ud to Mr, J. A. 
Si. John, nulladr i>r tkio K Musiiu'n and Cuifjuins ot Audcut Greece,' &c, t we an; 
Li.dt V tcd far min)' i important JilqIs and mrjenss, 
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smc> as to make artificial reservoirs; then eticouraging a judicious 
vegetation to check evaponitkm ; am! finally trusting to the 
stamping of the feet of sheep to harden by puddling the surface of 
the mud in the neighbourhood of the newly-formed pooh* 


X —On the Climate of the North Pole? ami on Circumpolar 
Exploration* By W* E. IItck^jN, Esq* 

April 10. iSOO. 

A reVTVaL of interest in Arctic discovery has W me to ask atten¬ 
tion to some astronomical ooneideratioiw, relat i ng to the probable 
climate of the North Pole, and* connected with them* to other 
data, Waring upon the question of the direction that should be 
given to any new expedition that may be organised for the Polar 
Sew, 

k has always been popularly supposed that the immediate arena 
of the Poles must be die coldest region* of the globe, because the 
farthest points from tlie equator. Hence the argument that the higher 
the latitude the greater must be the difficulties and dangers of 
navigmdon; a beliof encouraged by a work of some reputation, the 
1 Revolutions de la Mer ? of M* Adadmar; w ho, seeking to account 
mathematically for the shifting, in times past* of the Wd of the 
ocean,, imagined ice to accumulate at the Poles, continuously but 
unequally p in such immense masse* na to disturb the earths centre 
of gravity. It was, perhaps under the influent of this extreme 
hypothesis that a writer in one of our Wst weekly periodicals was 
induced recent3v to remark, by way nf objection to ( apt. (.febom'a 
proposal, that “the hardship and perils of Arctic expedition* have 
only yet Wen skirted/’ and that 14 new horrors await new explora¬ 
tion. 

Quite an opposite opinion* however, hid begun to prevail among 
meteorologists on the publication, in 1S17 S of the Isothermal System 
of Alexander von Hum boldt, which showed that distance from the 
equator is no rule for cold, as the equator is not a parol! td uE maxi¬ 
mum heat. The line of maximum heal orates the Greenwich 
meridian, in Africa, fifteen degree* north of the equator, and rises, 
to the eastward, five degrees higher; running along the southern 
edge of the Desert of SahjmL 

In 1821 Sir David Brewster pointed out, in a paper on the 
mean temperature of the globe, the probability ol the thermometer 
being found to range ten degrees higher at the Tale than in some 
outer jKtrls of the Arctic circle. No new facts have since b en 
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discovered to invalidate this coned nA on j many* on the contrary, 
liave come to light tending to confirm it** but much misapprehen¬ 
sion still exists on the subject which can only be dispelled by ca¬ 
ptaining tiie Poles solar position. 

The temperature of all places on the earth’s surface (whatever 
may be the state of its centre) are primarily governed by their 
solar asjicctrf ; that is to say, by their proximity to or distance from 
the suu r ami the relative directness or obliquity of the solar mys. 
Now, at no time of the year h the Pole cither the nearest point to 
the son or the farthest from it Neither in summer nor winter 
are the solar rays that reach the Pole at noon either do d irect or 
to oblique as at other places ; the reason taiing. that the Pole* in¬ 
stead of being at right angle* with the plane of It* orbit (called 
the ecliptic) is inclined to it; from the perpendicular, twenty-three 
and a half degrees; the parallel ism of which inclination Is not affected 
by the earth's rotatory or diurnal motion. These are elementary 
principles* the application of which should be easy to every one 
who has studied at school 4 * the use of the globesf hut from their 
importance to the interests of Arctic navigation I must tr=k per- 
minion to make them clear to general renders by a diagram. 

'Hie diagram represents the midsummer position of the earth, with 
different places upon it, looking towards the sun at noon* on or near 
the same meridian a* Vienna ; which is in longitude I li. 5 ol 31 a. 
and in latitude -18 a 12 P 35 r ' north; that is* north of the equator;' 
but it w ill be miderctuod from the diagram, that, in estimating solar 
influence, we have to count our hititude ns we reckon that of the 
stars, from the plane of the ecliptic, and not from the equator* At 
midsummer noon, Behring Strait h situated SO 5 from the plane of 
the ecliptic; the North Pde lifij ; Spitsdjergen (on the raolor aide) 
Sff 3 ; Upper Norway 43° ; and Vienna 25* of the same plane. We 
should expect, then, to find, what in fact we do find, a lower tem¬ 
perature rn Behring Strait, about the 21st of June, than in Nor¬ 
way 5 on the same parallel; mid the difference would be greater 
than it is but for the earth'* diurnal motion. Our diagram shows 
Moca petition* only. At midnight, Behring Strait and Upper 
Norway change places ; ft and e' on the equator doing the same* 
The climate, or mean temperature of all places on the face of the 

E ]obe, U governed by this diurnal ehangeof their ecliptic dr celestial 
Ltitude; involving,, outside the Arctic circle, an alternation of 
forty-seven degrees, and coueequeutly a maxim tun and minimum 
of heat every twenty-four hours. The Pole* arc an exception. 


* Dr. £ui T at ft r*t fhaken npcm thi* ilmiry hy the nilmue cold of lhnwlatT 
Hwlwnr ‘nearly at tm I of the Ureal gUdef T thi Urg^E ui the world, 

in JaE. 70° 37' no-th j s found, mties fiullier mJrilA, a v^mer cliQlAte, au 
ocuan, of wJpM app^inti] tuch, with 14 itie rock* aiid b^ufe crowded with fara- 
urallowi] bird* wlujfc hahilK require ojwsi vrah>r r u 
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Their day and night, their gummer and winter, are dependent 
solely upon the earth's orbital motion. Whatever* therefore, the 
climate of the Poles, their mean temperature from day to day must 
be more equahk than that of England* or any other country.* 

In winter, the earth having gone round to the opposite side of 
the sun, the relatione of light and darkness, as shown by the open 
and shaded parts of our diagram* arc reversed ; but not even in 
the depth of winter is the North Pole so far from the sun as are 
many ether parts of the globe at midnight 

Tim fact, however, that the sun is lunger absent from the Foie 
■n winter than from other partd of the Arctic circle raises the ques¬ 
tion of whether the Polar winter, towards spring, may not be colder ; 
but If sj* the Polar autumn must be in a corresponding degree 

* Ail impiirtin [ foci j fftf r tie nwan of two k'na peraf itre *— sa j 50* and 

SCf 3 —Si 85^, it ii sot ike Mlcue ibilig m t- m teraperatunf of 3i c , A plant 

■ fun would live ni would, die PX aud the- human cGnJliEutijOB U Ufrnt 
tried by Hidden change** 
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wanner, from tbc longer presence of the sun at the Pole when it* 
siiiumer li® once coinuientsd. At the Pule thu buh never eui 'S 
below the huriEon during e'et month* in the years ltcvcr 
above it during another *tx months; while in the enter porta of the 
Arctic circle, when net near die solstices, there is always move or 
h*$ alternation of day and night within the twenty-four noun-. 

And tliis leads me to imirk another peculiarity of a I okr 
climate, important to voyagers, that suimner at the 1 ole U'pn* 
and ends nearly three months earlier than in the lower latitudes 
of the same regions; the reason being, that* a few days only after 
the vernal equinox, the sun at the Pole remains constantly above 
the horizon, and* soon after the autumnal equinox, is as constant y 
below it; before, even at Spitsbergen, the days and nights have 
Ifregun sensibly to lengthen and shorten, and ubiie tbe\ T there, )tt 

remain of nearly equal length, _ „ _ . + . 

We have also to bear in mind that the night of the 1 ole, vrniuu 
begins about the 80th of September, and euda about the 3Uth of 
Jlarch* m rather a prolonged evening than a night, in the sense 
of absolute darku^ There k always twilight when the sun is 
net more than eighteen degrees below the hurixon; and ik depres¬ 
sion* at the Pole, is lead, four montbe out of the six ; while the &uu s 
extreme depression on the i Ibt December is but tweiity^hree. 
Through a great part, al~o, of the Polar night them is nearly per- 
iietuid moonlight, the moon when at full never wttBW; and ;is 
the Arctic moon is often surrounded with halos of beautiful colours, 
while the stars are of great hjrilliwTurj'n and the shies arc irradiated 
Insides with the flushing lights of the aurora liorualiis, the eight of 
the Pole may not only he endurable but even more enjoyable titan 
our short days at the same season, obscured by winter fog*-* 

Related to these facts are the, phenomena of the earth a magnetic 

As far back ns 16S3 it was announced by Newton’s frieiid and 
coadjutor, Dr. Halley, that the variations of the needle indicated 
lines converging upon four magnetic poles; two in the northern, 
and two in the southern hcmisphun; T 1 Iil* ^tntemeist, long neglected, 
was examined and confirmed at tlie beginning af tbu present century, 
bv Professor Haiistcen, of Christiana, and is now generally held 
to have been verified, and in part demonstrated, by the discovery, 
In 1881, hv Sr John and Sir James Rosa, of the exact site ofmie 
magnetic pole (marked in our diagram with an asterisk) in relut 
Boothia, kit 70 n. The pweress of science having also este- 
Wished the correlation, or mutual dependence of heat and magnet- 


* Dr. Kilt® savs. ■‘The interne bcanly mf the Arclic flmwmimnt C*a hnnlhr tie 
i li iiiriiiisl ■ it looked close ahorc uitr hrtliU, Mill il* nHiRSlfied m Jflory ; 

autTlbe very phuiel* twiukiiug much as to bufllv ihe *ul»<fv»li(ins of uur 
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ism* it may now be assumed that the magnetic pale of Boothia 
Felix stands on the parallel where, at red-free/* the influence of 
the surfs ray a is at ltd minimum; 1 

Tiie probability* therefore, of finding greater cold at the North 
Pole than elsewhere seems confined to ilie solitary chance pf the 
Pole being covered by a lofty mountain-range* the elevation of 
which would render it a region of glaciers Against this supposi¬ 
tion we have* firsts the spheroidal theory of the earth being flattened 
at the Poles* and nest the fart* that on all sides on which the North 
Pole has iieen approached there have been found seas. In duly, 
1827, Sir Edward Parry stood upon flouting ice within 135 miles 
of the Pole; and, the ice drifting him southward, proved that there 
was not only sea, but open sen before him. On the llth of 
August, the Ice breaking up under him, be took to his boats, in 
latitude 81* M\ fifty miles from the nearest land*—-Koas’s Islet 
and Little Table Island, on the north-east aide of Spitzbergeu; 
before reaching which the thermometer rn@e to 41° i ahr., and not 
a trace of ice was to be seen in any direction. Could he* then, 
have jumped on board a screw^teamer, U is more probable than 
not that by returning northward he might have reached the Pole 
in three dap! 

The application of steam-power to navigation was then in its 
infancy ; but strange it is, that, with the giant means now i*t our 
command* the value of the lesson then taught should still be over¬ 
looked. Its importance, even without steam, was long ago pointed 
out by General Sabine. Flvc-aud-twcuty years? have elapsed since 
a paper of mine supporting libs views of the Spitsbergen route 
ii]neared in the * \\ Kevlcw. t In 18-14 the Hu.^i;m 

Admiral, Von Wrangell, in a letter to General Sabine, repeated 
hifl own conviction of open water at the Pule, and espn^ed his 
belief that it would be possible to follow and reach it by way of 
Spitsbergen* Subsequently, Dr. Petermanu has frequently* and 
with great ability, brought the subject forward; but to mis day 
no new expedition has left our shores in the direction of Party s 
fourth voyage; the most likely one of all to lead us direct to our 
object! 

Vet we must surely have now acquired sufficient experience to 
form a shrewd pants at least of the cause of our repeated failures. 

It is nor the ice at the Pole, but the ice drifting away from it, 
or circulating round it, in the Polar summer* and blocking up aL 
approaches by narrow' aras, that forms the great impediment to 
Arctic navigation. The problem is how to avoid being caught 

* Haring a threw weeks' sMgw \ pcilslion along thi* gdmI, cttdbg Mafdh U P 

I <&*■>, 81 r IjrapcUrL M‘4?liiitcwk fouud Sue mL i an temperature 3U 5 ' bttow rnniYi 

or Ikclow xht iWimg^mu of water* 

t VoL fur Oct. 1840, p r 52.1. 
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in this drifting ice of tbc surface currents, and get into the open 
water bcyutnL We liare breu aiff'inpting, for two hundred yetut, 
lU) t to solve this problem, but to force a passage through an ire 
hW-kudc to the north-west, along the coast of America, or to the 
north-east, along the coast of Asia, with the certainty, acquired 
beforehand, that in the whole stretch of those immense^continents 
there is no opening hy which the ice can escape- i he voyager 
caught in the pack, along either of those coasts, must wait tm it 
mcltg; and when the mm a is too great to meU T in a northerly 
latitude,, must perhh* as the unfortunate crews of the I ttOm ifld 

Terror perished in 1848+ , T 

There arc hut two outlets for the ice of the Arctic circle— 
Davis's Strait and the Greenland Seas, Behring Strait may be 
Killed a third outlet, but there the current sets inward. Lhmss 
Strait is a wide channel, but nut one-fifth of the breadth of the 
Greenland Seas, in the same parallel* It conduct* due north, 
through Solid* Sound, to a strait 200 miles m which 

]Ir. Kune, in the three summers of 1853, 1854, and 18 ;k\ and 
]>r Hayes in 1861, found choked up with hummocks and sec- 
ber^ and which Captidu Osborn proposes we should again 
exiLre 1 The direction of this frozen strait, ending in Kennedy a 
Channel, is all that can be desired ; but, with the alincst certainty 
of it* not being found open, although w ith open water beyond* to 
reach it we have to creep along a cold and dangerous meridian,, 
that of the western or Baffin’s Bay side of Greenland, the glaciers 
of which, rot to be eroded by land, urt perpetaalhf projccting icc- 
berms into the sea. The opposite coast of Smith s Sound may p 
however, it id hoped, offer facilities for reaching the Hole by sledge- 


travelling. . 1 * r w 

Now, with nn Admiralty chart before us + nr with iMr. *V yld s 
little map of the Arctic regions in our bauds (a third edition 
which has been opportunely published), *et us leok at the po*itnifi 
of Spitsbergen. It is in an ocean nf which we were told in 
n that a ship might have sailed before the middle of August 
almost without touching a piece uf ice, as high as latitude 8- s,; 1 
mid where, if, uMwithstanding, our progress northward, m a stout 
re*el t be baffled by ice* it is by ice that, having a pfeetly 
free parage (at the proper season), merely drift* us back again* 
homeward p and no harm done. 

A free j^asstige for icc* by an outward current, carrying n^ay 


* Partly in the belief dint - 1 Pn Kam darted ffomui wmii kjpkcipin- 

oil the eikuli-m or Id 1 shore, malt-ail of the walctti wrtlhrf stn>re i lljl |r| 
J>r Kjidl^ official fi E ■. L'l Us liie 5«ftitflrj tif llic Pisittid *vtkK > Imy* tafctlt'U'l, 
H \u first m g » *e jmek (Aujf last) ™ lafcjte* he 

JS- IhU, after wthin B ltl§t*d* 7ft 3 45' north, w* foaftAthe in king lb* 
A merican dturts BEwl tlfebdiiiff in a drift**f iu**« wmjAeuAj lh« ™raeh 

t far rj “a fissirlb Toy i^e n Una panigtapb. 
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(old with it, implies, also, a free passage for the warm equatorial 
counter-current of the Gulf-strewn; and thus, from a double cause, 
we get, along the crate of Norway and Pjatzbcrgeu, a ranch 
higher meats' tutiipcratute than on any of the meridians, in the 
same parallel’s of latitude, that cross the continent of North 
America and Asia. In Upper Norway, line forest timber is 
gtowiag in latitude 7G 3 s.; while the ice blockaded coasts of 
Hudson's Bay {on the meridian of the Boothia Magnetic Bole) are 
hnnea of trees and shrubs, as low as 55 h. In Spitsbergen min 
falls at Christmas; wild reindeer find subsistence throughout the 
year on alpine plants and mosses; and there the crews of whalers 
bare repeatedly wintered, time out of mind. The great advantage, 
however, of tins route is, that, for an attempt by navigation, there 
iical be no wintering, except in cases of accident; for Spitsbergen, 
the south point of which is accessible all the year round, may 
be reached by steam, from London, in ft fortnight, in the month 
of July ; ami with an open sea, a voyage to the Pule and hack 
would only be an affair of ;-ix weeks for a Ctinnrd steamer. The 
distance of the Pole from Greenwich, let it be remembered, is a 
fourth less than that of New \ ork. ... 

Would it not be well, then, some day when Parliament is setting, 
for the question to he naked in the House, or, otherwise, for a depu¬ 
tation to wait on the First Lord of the Admiralty, to inquire whether 
one or two steamers of our magnificent screw fleet, kept in ivadi - 
ness for war, and cruising occasionally as far as Malta and hack 
to prevent their machim-ry rusting, might not, with advantage to 
the service,. make, annually, a summer trip to the Greenland seas; 
if with no other result than that of fatniliarising our younger 
officers with navigation in high latitudes. Should the answer he 
in the affirmative, we might then, in the interests of seance, 
venture to request an annual report of the direction of all currents, 
new lines of const, and fixed and floating masses of ice, found m 
the neighbourhood of Spitzbergeu; and for leave to he given the 
officers n iu command to go ahead, should they meet with an open 

*' such preliminary expeditions, which would soon settle the 
question of the extent of the open water found by bir Ldward 
Parry aial with which might he combined a survey of the north¬ 
east coast of Greenland, no addition would have to be made 
to the navy estimates, beyond that which might be required for 
establishing at some point of Spitsbergen a depot for coals and 
fre-h provisions; and the vessels we semi out need not leave port 
before the heats of summer render a northern breeze pleasant. 
With steam-power we have 40 economise coals, and nothing is to 
he gained hut bard knocks (as serious oft' Spitsbergen as else¬ 
where} by buActing with the iae-flues of spring. We should allow 
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(which haa not generally been done) tbe sun fully font months 
from flue vvmal eomuox tot its work of ice diaperaion in Polar 
* L fc as r August is the month fur maritime exploration,* and* with 
a week or ten days borrowed frum September* would give ample 
tune fur all that should be attempted on a first voyage. Early 
in October our Arctic steamers should bo again in the Thames, 
bringing with thetn, let ub hope (if nut this year* the next, or the 
next following), the glorious news that the dream of astronomers 
may yet be realised, and that there exists no practical obstade to 
the erection of an observatory under Potari#; upon w hich depends 
the solution of many scientific problems of the highest interest* 
and the final correction* of idl our Latitudes and longitudes. 


It may l>c useful to mid a few’ words upon the scientific objects 
to hi attained by reaching the Polo, as CDUtradistiDgnished from 
those of Arctic exploration generally. 

The first object is that of obtaining reliable data fur a knowledge 
of the exact figure of the earth ; the importance of which to naviga¬ 
tion is not well apprehended by the public at large* and may* 
there fore, here call fur some brief explanation* 

Astronomy enables us to detcnniiuvapproxiumtively, the relative 
pogituma of different places on the face of the earthy but not their 
precise distance* apart, in feet or yards, nor, wbeii the distances 
arc considerable, even in miles. An English mile h a definite 
length of . r )S80 feet, but the geographical mile* and geographical 
degrees of our charts are variable tennis. A geographical mile 
means the sixtieth part of a degree, and a degree is the three 
hundred and sixtieth part of thu earth's circumference: but, owing 
to differences of the cart I is curvature, a decree, which between 
London and Birmingham measures 69 English miles* measure* 
6&i Engliah miles (north and south) on t&e Arctic circle, and 
but 68 j 1 English miles (north and south) on the equator. A geo- 
graphical mile is 6080 feet at Black wall (whence that number 
of feet is taken for the length of the Iwj mile of ship measure¬ 
ment)* hut is only G040 feet, measuring north or south from the 
equator* and is 611G feet* north or south* from the Arctic rirelcx 
Hence a fruitful source of shipwrecks ■ for, in thick weather* 
when observations of the heavenly bodies cannot be taken (which 
often happen* for weeks together)* a mariner must work his ship 

1 * TVnui li ncL ^wiatud f37j3■ ilMi L in Ardtc cxpIfiraTiocK Furry left with Hi 
ilrdgEd Lite Ltk July, whol, o* lie '«* vat to bnc*k up, nu-auii.-r5, or ci en 

HtUug frticl** would Its ire been more useful. ^ SprEibcrgeH- wa-ulil be an t’Xoelk-ot 
tturtin^-ptHiit fur a sleilge txpedieon to complete, nfl thm' nurth-CTis! MUt of 
O woboU, Itic Amcriran diBOOH eriDa : huL for MnT(llb|^ it should Ifrmvo 
iti ALkTcb, 
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hy log and comp $m; and Lhen, to the ordinary dangers of naviga¬ 
tion, is added the ri^k arising from his ignorance of the exact 
number of log mi]mg, or knat&j to be jmedU aver on the enurse he 
is steering before reaching a given point With the utmost cure 
of his “ dead reckoning,* ami from no fault of hist own, he may 
find himself some miles nearer a dangerous reef of rocks than 
the position in which he would have placed his ship had he known, 
with precision, the length of his geographical degrees. 

Astronomers and geodetic surveyors are now quite at issue as to 
the rules that should be 3akl down for the guidance of mariners on 
this subject; especially since the discovery that deflections of the 
plumb-line and sprit-level from local attraction (not generally 
allowed for In taking latitude* and longitudes) are more general, 
and of greater extent, than had been suspected. General T. F. de 
Schubert, a high authority, holds the earth to be a an ellipsoid 
with three unequal axes/ * instead af a spheroid compressed 
part at tho Pules, as supposed by Newton. M* (X Struve, the 
astrononier at Pul town, writes toat,t from the effects of local 
attraction, no zenith observations arc to be relied upon in the 
neigh bourhm^l of Moscow; and M. de Ciumhacfo after comparing 
tho result? of all tile geodetic surreys hitherto completed, has 
revived the doctrine of Newton's contemporary, the first Cassini, 
that the equatorial axis of the globe is shorter than the Polar* 
and that the earth Is not depressed hut elongated at the Pule»4 

The data most required for determining; tins problem are 
measured lengths of degrees from ami round one or other of the 
Poles, and measured length* of degrees, east ami west, along the 
equator; where, strange to say* as remarked by M. Le Vraricr^ 
only meridian surveys have yet been undertaken, and win re 
M. do Gum bach asserts the true circumference of the globe will 
be found less by 167 miles than the received drcumfercuce, com* 
puted by theory. 

Tim question of the exact figure of the earth Involves another of 
equal importance to navigation, belonging to the compass—that of 
the exact direction uf the four cardinal points. A mariner is tohl 
that the needle is subject to a periodic cycle of variations, east 
ami west of the true north. But where is the true nnrth ? 
A point about l a 3kV from Polaris is railed the true north of the 
heavens,—the Celestial Pole* But where, precisely, is its repre¬ 
sentative on earth,—the Terrestrial Pole? Can any astronomer 


* Astroiart'niiral Memo Ira for ISA l, 

! Coiti ib animation to lie Royi] AatrnnDinical Society, at the Moling of 
loih of April, I sea. 

t * Tru,L» Figure autl 1)5 mensilcHiH of the tiort^' by J. Van CSmubaeo, 
H*v4wick«* * 

sT AeaJvmj of Bcicnctf p I, L8nJ. 
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give m its bearings anil distance from some krmwn headland of l he 
Arctic was within a limit of error of live or ton miles? No; for 
the exact latitudes and longitudes of moat places visited in the 
Arctic regions h doubtful. One of the nearest to the Pole, Cape 
Constitution, is placed by American hydrographers in latitude 
8P 25T s.„ and by Mr r Arrow fUiith in 80' 5b h N.; a difference of 
28 miles! This uncertainty arises from the almost horizontal path 
of the heavenly bodies, as seen in high Izitittides; which interferes 
with the simpler methods of astronomical observation, At the 
Pole, for example! the sun at Midsummer sails round and round 
the horizon for nearly a week together at a uniform altitude 
of 23 28\ plus refraction, It has no culmination. The hew of 
noon might, them easily be mistaken for that of midnight, and is 
only to lie determined approximately, by chronometers* 

Hence, and for other reasons,, the disco very of motile Hand or 
continent in w hich the Pole may be situated (and let us hope it is 
nuE m the dominions of Neptune), although no mean achievement, 
will not probably be found eo difficult an undertaking a a the 
identifitatum of the Foie, when found, to the satisfaction of science. 
Onr first explorers may he able to assure us that they have sailed 
round the Pole, or landed ami camped sonic where near it, hut this 
i& a vcn r different thing from marking out the exact spot which 
constitute the most northerly point of the globe* A geodetic 
surreyor, having to adopt it as his measuring point for all area s of 
meridian, will require to have the Pole so defined by astronomers 
that lie shall be enabled to trace out, under their direction, as the 
terrestrial representative of ihc celestial Pole, a circular area of 
100 feet radius, the centre of which shall be latitude DO' n.. and 
the circumference of which shall be one second less, or 89^ 59 1 &$* n. 
Before this can !m$ done, a long scries of obscrvadotiB, from the 
approximate area first fixed upon, and spread over a year at least, 
must be completed and compared; especially for the two solstices 
and the two equinoxes m f the reason being that from many different 
causes, some of them not understood, the apparent positions of the 
heavenly bodies always vary somewhat from their calculated 

f ashions,* and that the full extent and mmn of such variations 
ave to he allowed for, in all cases of latitudes and longitudes, 
w henever the precision of a second is aimed at. 

Besides the orbital and diurnal motions, observations at the Pole 
would be affected by—1 + Ftmritm; a motion of the earth, and 
perliajis of the whole solar system,! round the Pole of the Ecliptic, 


* The Grc£D» «b GbR-r^altetW for IS53 show a nrge of apparent errors in 
the Tertirol 4ian*trTi &f ■En 1 ’ iUJi* tiimprnl$d h*r the filiuitttl AlEntulir, of pcmrlj 
a r ■ that is, from on March % lo -4-H no th* 12-Ub May. 

f Ft^iiu, cbftigK iu iht appeal poilfcion of ibe fixirif Ifcars Df- MbkelTnf asid 
Sir WiJliiio Htftdiel wp? J?tl lo ctmclode that the wn is tu orbit of itx 
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at the rntei nf i}Q JP 2549 Annually; complete in 26,fi68 yean; 
changing, therefore, continuously the apparent longitude of the 
stars* * but held by most astronomer* (some doubting) to be so 
perfectly horizontal ns not to affect their latitude. 2. By Nutation^ 
an oscillatory movement of two kinds! horizontal and vertical; the 
horizontal involving a correction for longitudes, anti the vertical 
for latitudes,* the extreme range of winch h 18" in a cycle of 
nearly 19 years ; affecting to that extent, for the same period, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. X By a diplacement of the plane of the 
fltfjp/ne (it. a change of angfe in the direction of the earth's 
orbital path), affecting its obliquity more permanently and ct.uL- 
tinuoudy; aud which has ditni n^lied the latitude of certain southern 
stars, and augmented that of eoirefipouding northern upwards of 20 r 
since the days of Hipparchus and rtoleuty.t 4. By the motion iff 
the earth's dpiYtar (or changes, laterally, of solar distance); planetary 
disturbances varying the eccentricity of the earths orbit. And 5. 
P^ibly s by what Newton called an mif/aiwn of the Poles; that 
shifting of the earth's axial line of rotation which might arise 
from any unequal enlargemerit or diminution oF the earths mass, 
by fonnga influences ; % in which case the spot we may now fix u|>on 
as the Pule would not be the Pole of some future century, 

Theee considerations make it very desirable that if the Pole be 
found accessible, and its climate not too unfavourable, arrange- 
moots should be made for establishing there, for at least some 
yearn, a permanent station ;§ that the work of Polar identification 

own, carrying rhe plftinjc* with i| P Thu cdfljc^torc has be«n siren jphened hy the 
obserratiuti* nf \ (gdcimlcr p Ouo Sfrave T And Umviit, lu 3S34 tin? I Ict. H. 2W. 
Gr»ver h of Hiichatu iiWory au »Kc mxEhrnmiici&li pololcd out in his 1 Theory 
of tin? Suni Orbit,' thm I he Buh'l proper Butin would adequately MCooul for Ail 
the jifacuomeua of pMolka; and lllfc same idea tuu fiinco bwii advanced by 
OtJlCfl» 

* ll ij now dnubEcd whf-llier this tfrel thruI>1 he described itritEly M a flbfaffa, 
or " ncddiii.# “ lo and mi of the earth's axis. The Ipparebl oscillation may ?uL 
he ru flu- u U, but iri the telipt3e; aud lx j wHtiwicd by a *ptral at-d cpicyrJar 
movement of the earth About the plane of its orbit 

t ' Ku. Ilrit-/ Art, Ai[POBoray h W Th'ifiJi Galloway, r as. 

% [l has been shuwu. conclusively, that ibi* could hardly malt frofii tljg 
elevation*, aud jubfeideci?*a of vi.-lcauu- agency,. the internal form of wfaieb mo*t 
be governed from the fir at by ibo diurnal potions hut a more pOteftt cctise of 
possible v i ugatinu exista lu ihe UfteqLial action of ihfl iud'a nj'i; the effect of 
which is a cocuiCiinr waalrngof the earth'* oolrib by their volaiiJiasiian in some 
parts of the world, while other parts arc necthipg tduiiubal acerctiotu by 
pr^ipitnimn. 

$ At station k tn the Arctic Seal mft requited for Tarinua ohj«ta I 1et m* r here, 
otfi iT a eup^tAti^u, Our colonies r tfutt to receve mkiMl Hu>fiA n-iwia her* 
to Siberia^ Why not rend nutfl Ilotfh, likewise; when? their labour could 1 ml* 
utilised ? The dLiccxery of wal *trara lu the Parry Inlands has removed tho 
miun difficulty; which fins nol been watil id. hut want of fuel, The winrlt 
Of rseavatiiLg cusal, an undea-^njuuti Jhllerie^, could be A* easily carried on iu 
Arctic fL-gioua as at casiA few codJltig sUlIlods, at iuEerci^Fate pernio lu 
he used b+widirs for of pTovisioi]& + ar.d as place* of refu pc? may OUv day 

Trudei a nwi to Dritiah Cnlutnbish» at the righl tcAiOD, rLd (he Pote aiad 
Bdiring &tnwt r an every -day eulerpfi4e. * 
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may he so performed (astronomical coTnmii-ions of different nations 
piking part in it) that no future question may arise about the place 
of the Pole of our own day, and of its exact bearing?, Celestial 
and terrestrial. Tf then* be no granite peaks in the neighbourhood 
bv which its position could l>c geodetically defined, the leading 
states of Europe and Ammin would confer an immense boon upon 
posterity by combining to erect there n monument ;ia enduring iis 
the pyramid of Gizeh, from which could In* read in the changed 
nsiiects of the heavens the history of the earths past and luture: 
for it is principally from data to be obtained nt the Pole that 
we have to exjxct an answer to the question geologists have lotig: 
asked of astronomers, " What is the cause of those changes of 
climates we find recorded in the earth’s crust ?” 

We know from fossil remaina, the coal formation?, and the 
cargoes of tones of mammalia freighted annually from Siberian 
seas, that there must once have been a time when animal and 
vegetable life abounded in Arctic regions; and the recent melting 
of ice found to have been the tomb of extinct mammoths, would, 
reem to indicate that it is approaching again. 

The probability of such a change turns principally upon the 
cause* of tliat displacement of the plane of the ecliptic alluded to, 
which is slowly hut progressively diminishing its angle of obliquity. 
Our highest mathematicians hold the uniformity of the earth's 
rotatory motion to involve a perfect parallelism of the earth’s axis; 
but a change of plane in the earth’s jiath affects the earth's solar 
aspects exactly ill the same way as a change of direction in the 
earth’s axis, with the plane of orbit remaining constant. The 
obliquity of the earth's path in reference to the plane of the equator 
(or, what is the same thing, the obliquity of the angle made by 
the Pole of the ecliptic and the Pole of tlw equator>. as measured 
hv Eratosthenes, 2rtt.)t> years ago, was 23 5P S2 ; it is now 
23 d 27' 26"; at which rate of diminution the two planes would 
meet in about 100,(100 years. The rate is now flower—about 
4,V in a century; the causes commonly assigned few it (the perigee 
and apogee, or approach to and departure from the earth’s path of 
other planets) accelerating tiic diminution at one time, and retard¬ 
ing, arresting, or counteracting it at another. Assuming the 
varying positions of Mars and Jupiter to be the principal cause of 
ecliptic displacement, M, lc Vcrrior has calculated the change of 
obliquity to be confined within a range of 44 ; hut no one has 
yet luren put in possession of all the elements required for a solu-* 
tiou of this problem. The value, fur example, of the aggregate 
mass of the eighty-three planetoids recently discovered lias to he 
determined ; aud/if wc are to accept the doctrine that the sun has 
an orbit of its own, and that its present orbital path is in the 
direction of a star in the rousrcHatiuii Hercules, north and west of 
the plane of theVliptic (shifting, therefore, more and more Lo the 
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north-west, in the orbit of every planet, the solar centre of gravita¬ 
tion), the dynamic consequences of such a move me lit have to be 
computed. 

The Egyptian priest* of antiquity had a tradition tint the 
ecliptic was at one time at right angle* with the plane of the 
equator; an idea to which they may have been led by the dimi¬ 
nution of obliquity now' in progress (observed, jjerhaps, in their day ); 
for a ratio of dremise in the present is of course: a ratio of increase 
for the past; and kf B in looking bfickward, we have no rule where 
to stop; we must of con ret* reach at last an angle of DO : ; when the 
question arises whether the plane of all orbital paths may not 
rvutth'e as well as oscillate. r i lie varying inclination of the orbits 
of all the heavenly bodies, for which no cause has been assigned, 
is a reason for not considering a complete revolution of their 
planes impossible. While the plane of the piith of Jupiter d lifers 
troni that of the earth hut V IS 1 40", and Mercury hut 1 J 51 1 h*\ 
Mars departs from it 7° tf 8", and Pallas 34 43' 17"* The 
satellite of Uranus revolve in a plane perjK'ndieulur to that of 
their primary, and the comet of June, 1801, dropped down upon us 
from the dmuapolur rttare at an angle of 35 5b\ 

As the change of reasons depends upon the obliquity of die 
ecliptic, and the extent of that change upon the degree of obli¬ 
quity, the evidence offered by geology of the temperate regions 
of the globe having been subject to extreme altematioiis of heat 
and cold, supports the conclusion that uur own orbital path niusrt 
at some period have formed a much wider angle with the plane of 
the equator than at present An angle of JKr represents (aeteri* 
ptirihris) the maximum of possible alternation ; an angle of-IS 5 the 
mean of possible alternation ; 23 i: 28 ' the present alternation 5 
which angle, reduced to nil r leads ms to the mini mu in, or Kura of 
possible change, in equable temperatures throughout the year. 

An ecliptic at right angles with the plane of the equator w ould 
bring the sun at the North Pole at Midsummer into the zenith, 
where, remain ing throughout the twenty-four hours, it would, 1 >y 
its continued action, produce an intensity of heat, over the whole 
A retie circle, far greater than that now experienced in the Torrid 
Zone. After the autumnal equinox, the gradual cooling of the 
atmosphere, and condensation of aqueous vapoure the sun had 
exhaled, would occasion deluging mins, and then overwhelming 
falls of snow m t followed, on the approach of the winter solstice, 
(when the sun would sink 90° below the horizon), by a glacial epoch, 
that would lock up in ice at least one-tlnrd of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. These changes, powerfully influencing all atmospheric 
and ocean currents, would necessarily be accompanied by btunn-s 
mid convulsions of gfcut violence, 

A progressive diminution uf obliquity is a tendency towards 
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quite fin opposite state of thmg^-OOe of a universal oil™ , free 
from plivaicai disturbances of any kind. A near approach of the 
two plane* would bring alioiit, as in the planet Jupiter, equal 
days and nights all over the w orld, throughout the year, with equal 
temperatures; the latter varying only with latitude, l rom the 
equator to the British Isles there would reigu perpetual summer, 
and, farther north, psrpetual spring. Winter, in its severer fonui, 
would k l banished from the globe (the sun at the 1 oles being 
always on the horizon); and the only winds that would prevail 
would be trade winds, blowing constantly from the same quarter. 

It becomes, of course, no student of science to dwell upon such 
cfeutu&liti&t further than aa a tentative process for tie disoorery 
mid understanding of facts. The point for bis attrition is t mt we 
want far more information than we possess of the causes that 
ijovem the present inclination alike of the earth s orbit won that 
of the earth’s axis, both of which (however strong the presumption 
against change of axis), may have a concurrent variation ; and 
that the business-like way to obtain tlic data we desire is to estahla 
astronomical and geodetic stations at such extreme points of the 
earth's circumference ns would settle the question ot the cart i s 
figure, and of its onset angular position in ail apparent perturba¬ 
tions of the heavenly bodies. 


XT._ On the Hay anas Jfttti*, hthmus of Panama. By 

LAUHMtOK OuriiAST, Esq., Secretary u.u.a. 

jzmJ, April £*, I8fi5. 

The practicability of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by 
means of a sbip-cwial has long occupied the attention not only of 
ueuffraoliors, hut of men of science and of commerce. It is not tny 
intention now to recapitulate the various schemes which have been 
set on foot to accomplish so desirable an object, or to eater upon a 
narrative of the different expeditions which have been fitted out at 
areat trouble and expense to explore impossible routes, and to 
return with the same bile of failure, and sometimes of disaster; 
suffice it to say that, from one cause or other, no less than seven 
projects have fallen to the ground, and the public seems to have 
abandoned in despair the idea of achieving a work of such incal¬ 
culable benefit to the world at large. It may be that ibey are 
i-urlst, and that the enterprise will in point ®t ul ^ j L> 

bT feasible \ but this is a conclusion which no one haa any right 


* TEw ybWlv of Jnpilsr a bat 3^.'; this, howler, inw not from any 
diverp^ce of its orbiuil path, which is nrwrf jr on UiL&unc plane M duo of Uw 
arth, but fru:u the svMvr ^rpcnsiwolxritj of Jta mu. 
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■li lies off the mouth of the river, ami which forma a protection 
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whatever to assume* considering that the narrowest part of the 
Isthmus of Panama has never jet been crowed, much less explored, 
by any white man. The neck of land which divides the Atlantic 
From that point on the Havanas River to which the tide of the 
Pacific extends is only fifteen miles across; and however incredible 
it may seem* it is nevertheless true, that no record exists, so far as 
1 have been able to discover, to prove that those fifteen miles have 
ever been traversed op to this time. There is, indeed, a rcj>ort 
that in 1 7tfll t when a detachment of Spanish soldiers were garrisoned 
on Mandittga Bay* on the Caribbean Ben, letters were conveyed 
from Ckepo to that point by a negro corporal, escorted by four 
men. Ur. (Mien mentions Saving seen this man, then 101 years 
old* but we have no record of any Spaniard ever having made the 
same traject In 1S37 Mr. Wheelwright attempted it* but was 
driven feck by the Indians; and souse years later Mr. Evan 
Hopkirts Started, wkh the view of exploring this route, bat was 
compelled to abandon It for the satno reason* The man who has 
done more to survey this part of the isthmus than any other 
is Colonel CodaXzi, of the lN T ew Grenada Engineers; but though 
his tuaja are valuable as giving the altitude of the highest points 
of the Cordillera, the most important feature* so far as a canal is 
Concerned, is its greatest depression ; and 1 have not been able to 
ascertain that either he or any of bis subordinates have crossed the 
isthmus at the point where the Atlantic and Pacific most nearly 
approach each other. 

While at Pamma I made numerous inquiries with the view of 
satisfying myself on this point; and, finding that this tract of country 
was entirely unknown, I gladly availed myself of the invitation of 
a French man, Spaniard, and a German, who were going to the 
Bawam f finter, wL^re they had bought a property which they 
wished to visit. Mr. Gerald Ferry, son of our consul at Panama, 
accompanied us on this expedition. I pro [used to our companions 
an exploration of this ]>art of the isthmus; but their interest iu 
geographical discovery was not sufficiently strong to induce them 
to entertain the idea* and 1 had neither tfle time nor the means- at 
that moment to organise an Independent expedition, I therefore 
determined merely to make a reconnaissance* and be guided by 
circumstances as "to the length of time I should spend upon it 
It la not above thirty miles from Panama to the mouth of the 
Baytm&s River* We left Panama in a small hair-decked cutter 
at midnight* and found ourselves at daylight the following morning 
vainly striving to force an entrance against a strong head-wind and 
tide. Finding it hopeless to continue against these adverse influences* 
we dropped anchor under the ke of the small island of Chtfrilfo* 
which lies off the mouth of the river, and which forms a protection 
for small craft As, iu the event of a canal being practicable 
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across the isthmus at this point, this would be kg western entrance, 
tlie capabilities of the Bayanoe Hirer as a port of entry arc of the 
first Importance, 

Dr. Cullen, who employed himself for some time projecting 
a shipcanal across the isthmus from the Guff of San Miguel, 
states that this route is impracticable 1 , on grounds from which 
1 must take leave to dissent. The bor at the mouth of the 
Rnyanoa River he asserts to be dry at low water, the island at 
its entrance an obstruction in the shape of a mere sandbank, and 
the Cordilleras ranging in altitude from *2U0O to GOOD feet. 
From personal ulaervatitm I can state, that at the lowest time of 
the tide, there Is 8 feet of water on the bar of the Bavartoa Hirer; 
that the island of Oiepillo b a low, well-wooded island* a mile 
lung and half-a-mile wide, inhabited by several Mestizo families, 
and that the Cordillera in this part of the isthmus nowhere, 
according to Colonel Codazfis survey, attains an altitude of more 
than 2025 feet, while in places it is depressed, as far m 1 could 
judge by the eve, to half that elevation. At low-water sandbanks 
extend on both aides of the river entrance for about two ini Ire 
from the shore, but as there is a clear channel three-quarters of a 
mile wide, and from 2 to 3 fathoms deep, there is no iinjicdhuent 
io the navigation when once the bar is crowed. The island is a 
little isn ire than ImlFra-mde from the point of this winiUinnk, and 
would probably lie available in forming a future harbour at Ibis 
point. According to Admiral Kelletfa survey, the tide hm a rise 
of 16 feet, which would give about 4 fathom? on the bar at high 
water. All that would then lie necessary would be a sheltered 
anchorage for ships while waiting for the tide, and this would seem 
to be rendered practicable by the position of the island of Cliepjllo; 
but on tills jpcant i do not fdd competent to express a decided 
opinion. Between three and four miles above tlie mouth, ihc river 
narrows to about 200 yards* still keeping a uniform depth of 
water* The banks were magnificently wooded. The light green 
mangroves which fringed the water were hackni by noble forest- 
tree^, in the branches of which troops of monkeys joined their 
chattering clamour with the screaming and twittering of Socks of 
gaudy paroquets, Gaily we glided up the quick tit ream, and 
partied creeks winch lost themselves in tlie gloomy woods. And 
looked bhuk and mysterious in the fading light* W e anchored 
for the night between shores which were Hat and apparently 
swampy; them were no signs of any habitations. On the following 
morning tlie shores assumed a holder character, tlie Stream was 
still dark and sluggish, and we left it to a^uid its tributary* the 
Mutntuonie, at a point where it wua about 100 yards broad. Tlie 
influence of the tide extends to Fort Temblni about eight miles 
higher up the river. This was the point i had proposed to visit. 
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fur Sr 15 tlie extreme outpost of civilization, and was originally built 
yy the Spaniards us a frontier [wst; it is now inhabited only by a 
Jew Mestizos, and die only sum 1 met who had ever been there 
was Don Pepe Hurtado, who bad described to me at Panama the 
imposd-ibility of going a yard further, on Account of the Indians* 
1 l is from this point that an expedition to Maudtuga Bay should 
^tart; and 1 was repeatedly assured, both at Panama anti at 
Oiejio, that the Darien Indians were in the habit of hauling their 
canoes on wooden slides across the Cordillera from, the M&odinga 
idrer T and launching them in the Kay anus* I only give this as a 
current report; but it id one which possesses eon jo iiguificanee, as 1 
airi not aware that any such reports exist with reference to anv 
of it lose varied routes which have ktu pro|HJsed, mid in some 
instances actually surveyed Surely it is a discredit to the 
civilization of the 19th century Hint the Indians should be said to 
pa^s with la ml* From the Pacific to the Atlantic and that we 
should never have had the cariosity to verify this fact, or to 
explore* the only section ot the isthmus of which It could be stated 
with any appearance of truth. My companions, unforttmatilv, 
insisted upon proceeding in the first instance to ChepCL They then 
proposed to return to the Mayanu^ and visit their property T and 
then gave a sort of doubtful promise that, if 1 very much wished in 
they would accompany me to Terabit J reluctantly left like main 
atm r iiii tij turn tip Uic petty tributary, tbe size of winch may In: I ..it 
J| tS* : * r ™ 1 tho fact tliat iu tw o limits we were obliged lo leave 
tlic cutter fur want of water, and betake ourselves iu native canoes. 

I int-e of these he a|ij)ro|irintL'd at the first huts we had seen, and 
in Lin j m forced onr way fur some hours up the mpitl current, sonic- 
timea obliged to get out and wade, and pull them after ms, and 
always, on account of their rickety character, numitig die risk of 
an iuvoluntary bath, 

lhc[io is situated ou o swelling knoll in the broad savannah, 
about three mik-i from Hi is stream, and contains a population of 
about mm Mestizo* and negroes. Must of the hoikra arc square 
, c*™* with conical thatched rook, -The lower spurs 
*y 1 P^rdillcta extended to this point, so that we could judge of 
■ aspect uf tbe chain, and of a very- remarkable depiction m it, 
ccrtamiy not more than tea miles distant, but which bad never 
leeii viswd That such could be the cose seemed scared v 
credible| yet it fully accmiund for by tbe reports we received 
*a the cJiaracter ut the Darien Indian** who, it appears, let these 
mitpiM^ot civilization alone, provided their inhabitants keep within 
mr own boundaries, but who mercilessly attack anyone invading 
^ sailL ^b v IJ f their own primeval forests. The idea of auj one 
rt tempting fa gy beyond three or four miles intu the mountains 
Li "u wisepu treated ulth dmeioO, and J saw that it would 
•c useless* therefore, my going to Terabk. I diuiTUI not have a 
VOL. xxxv. j 
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letter view of the range there than I had from Chepo, anil the 
impossibility of attempting to strike across the isthmus would ho 
just as great; moreover, 1 was quite at the mercy of my com- 
p m I*i flirt for moans of transport, ami M thoir movement* depended 
on business, I might be obliged to remain a week with them at 
their new hacienda before being nblo to proceed. Under these 
circumstances i decided, instead of returning to the Biraanoa Jtiver, 
to ride across the country from Uhcpo to Panama. The result of 
my observation was the conviction that in order to undertake this 
expedition with any chance of success, n very strong armed party, 

<xicanting of not Iiss than 50 or GO men, should be organised 
at Terabit; or possibly it might he ftinud more practicable to 
start from Mandinga liay, where a few trading Mestizos are also 
settled, and where the projecting Cape of San I Mas secures a 
sheltered anchorage. Unless there are Indian paths wliich would 
facilitate their transit, the exploring party would have to cut I heir 
way through the dense forest, and could not pmEibly. under the 
most favourable circumstances, hoije to accomplish the fifteen miles 
m h*s than four days. During this time they would bo exposed, 
probably, to the incessant attacks of the Indians, whoso principal 
implement of warfare consists of the borukero, or blowpipe, through 
which they pud poisoned darts with the most unerring accuracy i \ 
The insidious nature of this weapon, and its immediate and fab. \ 
rffeet, lifts doubtless really prevented any es|iloritioii of this scctidi . 
of the isthmus, Ix-t us Jioj*e that the time will come when it will '' 
no longer l*e in the power uf a few savages to deprive the civilized 
world of what may prove an incalculable benefit to it The current 
opinion in Panama is that the Judkins know they jhissck? the 
much coveted secret, and that they have so jealously guarded three 
valleys of dm Cordillera® because through them alone could pour 
thnt tide of commerce and of civilisation before which they would 
inevitably be swept away. 

Our way from Cbepo to Panama lay cl nelly through open 
savannah country. On the right the wooded range ot the f’or- 
dilleras, here depressed to an average altitude of not more than 
12H<t or 15th) feet alwvc the sea-leral, presented an irregular out¬ 
line; to the left the country stretched away in gentle imdulaliuns 
seaward, the bottoms well wooded and marshy, the hills covered 
with long waving grass, admirably adapted for grazing purpose®; 
the population is, however, sparse and scattered. During a seven 
hours" rule we only passed one insignificant village; and not until 
we arrived at the haciendas of Pass hi Bianco and San Antonio, 
did we see hundreds of head of cattle luxuriating In the rich 
pasture. At the latter of these we passed the night, .and were off 
'cmiu soon after daylight, across a never-ending suciv-ion of 
v hills. Sometimes brood belts of timber divided the meadows, 
and looked Ifke the wooded banks of n wide river of verdure. 
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Ileru burses and oxen wort! to he seen dotting its smooth surface 
m they w*ded about, allowing little mom than tiieir hacks over tlte 
ff™* 8 * At last the evidences of dnlisation Increased us wc 
approached Panama, and after iw u clays’ hard riding we were .dad 
to spur our jaded steeds along it? narrow streets. 


XII.— On the Spedjic Gravity, Tmjtemfitre, anti Current# of 
the Seas pa w<i through during Voyages from England to India, 
leaving Eng hind July l»f, and returning about the middle of April, 
% JIesry I ovxiif,E, F.n,\,g., mij F.im.s,, blaster Mariner. 


ICtdtl, May s, less. 

1 IfE constant repetition of term in facts, recurring in the juune 
l ria ™ at the same time of year, observed an jive of these voyages 
during the List live years, lias led me to think that they may bn 
interesting to the Royal Geographical Socielv, as pointing to some 
important aouclunoiB in the physical geography of the sea. 

Hrst, tile specific gravity ot die sea seems to average ahouL 
Htff m the higher fetitodee, both in the North and South At¬ 
lantic and the Southern Indian Ocean, and to decrease on ap¬ 
proaching the Equator; for instance, towards the end of Julv, in 
3 b or J7 s', iat., it i$ ubout in 15 \. InL it is al>otit 1*025, 
mid in 8 J X. lat. it is IV&L\ which is lhe luwvet Hpeciiie tun\[iy 
we im outward in die A thw tic Oceans Them rm 

™ dmhX lmt llmt t3lfi ™ J *' tjf rhi * decnsia* h die rain which 
Min between the nortli-eas-t end south-east tradiia; the mn WW 
Jar north ai this swon of I ho year, the north-east trades only 
extend to ebout 15 n\, and a sotnh-west monsoon met with 
flbout 12 >., which turn* into the south-east trade in about F s. 
On our homeward voyage, early in Match, the lowest specific era- 
vity in these latitudes is HJ28 in about 3 K, bt., the noitb^aat 
tndo at that season extending ns low as s. lat. 

In the Southern Indian Occflii the mean of five vaytRCs «i ves 
tile specific gravity as follow? :■— " 
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showing that the rain which folia south of the Line in January and 
February tends to lower the specific gravity of the whole ootaa, 
fur 111 September it is 04)001 to 0*0002"higher than in January. 

Iti the Hay of Btmgnl the mean of live voyages gives :— 

Ejmdlk fi W^LJ. 


2*)P?r + lik \ Mi.ldloofOctnW.- -. ,. l i>20 

il long. ( T«nperwture 6^. 

£0* K, tnt + 1 End of Drcrmlier ** ** ,, *l l $22 


&ir‘ E- Ilpu^ j Ttonptraiiira 70*. 

This difference may be imputed to the freshes which flow from 
the Ganges Gudavery, and other large rivers in October, as well 
as to the large amount of rain at that season. 

Secondly p 1 will remark on the temperature of the surface-w ater, 
which I hare been in the lmbit of observing five times a day. 

Wc passed the Cape Verde Islands towards the end of July 
each voyage, three times to the eastward, and twice to the westward 
of them. In N. lat- the temponiture of the sea w fc as 7*5“ to the 
eastward, and 75° to the westward of than. Thin cooler sea may 
be caused by pirt of the cold-water current which flows to the 
northward along the western coast of Southern Africa. 

About the 29th of July, in 8°K. lot., we mot. with a surface 
temperature of about 81?, and the current setting to the eastward* 
while on the Equator, during the first week In August, we came 
upon a cold current. As it may be useful for reference, T give the 
data extracted from the live logs* which shows the coldest water 
experienced on crossing the line:— 
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It will be seen here that twice in 17 w. the cold water w;u 
going to the north-east. In 1864 wc came into the cold water 
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again in 28' w, long., when it was setting to the south-west* 30 
miles to 24 hours. Between these two cold the temperature 
was up to 7ll a _ One is naturally led to conclude that this cold 
water comes from the southward., a] id curves sharp to the westward 
shortly after crossing the Line, in about I J* W\ long. The further 
east, the colder the water: once from 1° W y. I at* to 0 3 30 J s. laL, 
even down to 7tP* making the air quite cool and damp* with a 
flight \ui7a\ mid this when the south-east trade had set in steadily, 
with blue &fcy and wo rain. 

On the homeward voyage* when crossing the Line early in 
March* this cold current seldom differs more than two or three 
degrees from the surrounding sea. If we suppose that this cold 
water travels north along the west Coast of Africa* it may well be 
colder in August, after a southern winter* than in March, after a 
southern summer. It as a curious fact that w'c find water off the 
Cape 8^ w anner than this equatorial current. 

Not having lieen east of the meridian of 17° w* w r hen crossing 
the Line itt the Atlantic* I am not able to say how r near the roast of 
Africa the cold-water current runs, hut as the water on the Agulhas 
Bank and in Table Bay is cold, I suppu^ it keeps close in to the 
land. Maury's chart of so* drift* ite., in that invaluable work* his 
4 Sailing Direct ions, 1 leads us to expect that the sca-watertravcls 
south along the West Const of Africa* The small black arrows on 
tlie Accompanying chart show the direction in which I think the 
cold current nins + 

Towson, in his useful pamphlet on 1 Icebergs in the Southern 
Ocean 1 {printed for the Board of Trade and Admiralty)* gives a 
chart on which he describes the trails of icebergs. I have found 
that the trucks of icebergs extend much further to the eastward 
than Towson indicated on his chart 

His data lead him to suppose that they come to a standstill in 
40* tt. I at. and lrw. long,, and then, after hanging for some time, 
move off to the south-eastward. Now* this h confirmed by mir 
having for live voyage* passed through a patch of Cold water, some¬ 
times dow n to 17 : p in about 39 s, Ifit* and 5^ E. Iong T , which is* I 
suppose, the s|Kit in which we come nearest to the curved lines on 
his chart which show the direction of the ice-tearing currents The 
table (p* 150) gives my observations in this cold spot, and it will 
bo noticed that* with one exception, the current was to the south¬ 
east* as l owsou would lead us to espeet 

Again* the water on the A gulling limik and in Table Riy is 
remarkably cold* showing that its source is not the Mozambique 
current* Lying at; and mu' in Table Bay in February (the cone- 
*] 11 ■ tilling iiurnth to our August ,i* we jVmnd the filter d<wm to 51 
''the same temperatiiK 1 as we found at the entrance of the English 
Channel in March)* when the day before w r e entered the bnv in 
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35* 1 16' s. hit* and 2'2° 5-F E. long., it was 70’5 e i anil four days 
be forts in 33° 15' b, laL and 30 s 40' e. long., it was 78'3^ Again, 
after runuing 90 mile* due west from Table i&v, the temperature 
uf the sea ro*e 19* We may naturally conclude that Table Bay 
gets its cold water from this ice-bearing sen, and that the same 
water runs north ward along the west coast of Africa, and form* 
the Atlantic equatorial current, and is also one of the causes of the 
dampen from which the West Coast of Africa suffers. No doubt 
the inhabitants of Cape Town are benefited by tlie cold water of 
Table Bay in several ways; one may leave the town overcome with 
heat, and find the temperature of an English March on board a 
ship at anchor in the bay, They may also thank it for the abun¬ 
dance of fisli wide!i may be bad ju*t for the taking, When lying 
thew in February of this year, my crew were hauling in large 
crawfish almost as quickly as they chose* and the fishermen of tiie 
place beating about were catching snook (Thprskes Aiurt) in tbe 
same profusion* making the whole bay a scene of most picturesque 
ud end veiling interest 

One can scarcely avoid contrasting the climates of Kata I and 
Cape Tow n. The former i* said to abound in tropical productions 
which will not grow at all in the latter. No doubt the cause of 
this is that Natal has a current of a temperature of 78° running 
by at all the year round* while CajH? Town is siirroinuled with a 
cushion of cold water down to 51 in the height of summer. 
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We will now return to tbe patch of cold water in 39° s. lat and 
5° e. long*, where sharp hail-squalls and unsettled wentber prevail 
From tills portion we endeavour^ to steer cast* keeping in n(*uut 
iff s. lat f and when in about 17° e. long, wo have each voyage 
suddenly come into water shove flfP. By tfm time we gut to 
e> long, we luivc our wamicat water* sometimes up to 87“; basilic 
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most remarkable part of it b, that we pass through streaks of hot 
and cold water, although sailing along an the same latitude. This 
kind of remark is very common in my logs:—U a.m. t long. 
18 ° 20' e., surface-water 55°. 3 surface-water up to t>7 * 

These fitful changes are quite the order of the day in 40 3 e. lat, 
from the meridian of Greenwich to 50 : E. long., where we have 
each voyage come into a colder patch of water, sometimes down to 
40* In the changeable water we have a very high confused sea, 
and in this colder patch frequent hatl-squallk The current is 
generally to the eastward, seldom exceeding a mile an hour; 
though once in 24 D E. long., w hilst passing from wntcr at the tem- 
]CTaturc of down to water at 5 6 : ' T we experienced an easterly 
current of SO miles in 24 hours. (See forego mg Table). 

The streaks of warm water contain all the beautifuIlf-shjqHat 
and coloured shells and crustaceans which we have found in tile 
equatorial regions, whilst l he streaks of cold water liavc a different 
class of inhabitants The specific gravity of the cold water „ is 
about 1 027. 

Hero is the table extracted from five logs:— 
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the approach towards inc, but also tho am mint nf ice wc may expect 
to meet with- Iu bit, 58 s 30* s. he passed two icebergs, the tem¬ 
perature of the water being 44°, and that of the air 42°” Now, 
this passage, in connexion with the above table, shows that we in 
'l- 3 3b 9. lot, and 60° E. long, had water 4 J colder than the 
Cftamj/iott of Ihc Scat, nearly 100f> miles litrthcr south, and she 
actually passing two icebergs at the time. It will be noticed that 
whim in 50 J e. long, the further south the colder the water, and 
probably ice was very near us. 

In giving the data of this cold patch as extracted from the logs, 
f would call special Attention to the remarks made with each day, 
where it will he seen that a jump of 18° w as made in the tempem' 
ture between the Uth and 12 th of September, 1884, mul that this 
contest between the hot and cold water caused such a sea that we 
once rolled a top-gallant mast away, {.hi September 3rd, 1S62, 
the following remark was made:—“Sea green and confused; the 
surface-temperature has risen from 511*5° to 65*3°, and thence the 
confused weather; wind at one time light, and then a heavy gate * 
obliged to carry sail to keep ahead of the sea.” 

Again, referring to Tow son's chart and pamphlet, he tells ns that 
■jibcMi-t th<* meridian f>f Gin^nwich the ice conics down froTii 15° W 
long, and 40° s, lat., travelling in a south-easterly direction ; arid 
adds, 11 1 have been unable to determine whether it again changes 
its course to E. by n., or returns hv a vortical current to the 
neighbour bond ul the Horn." Still, his chart gifts a luge number 
« '““erg* «w> "bout the M.trioii ami (Wt Island- ' I* it not 
then, reasonable to sup|w@e that die north-easterly oouw of the 
let- a-rgi which came round the Horn is checked hv the immense 
l.m|y of warm water which come* down the Mosambitme ? This 
warm water, after rushing south-west along the Agulhas Bank re- 
curves to the ns in proved by the easterly current which 

we experience in 40* a lat. This is analogous to the Gulf Stream 
in the northern hemisphere, and is no doubt caused partly by the 
drama* in tlm diameters of die parallels of latitude ns the water 
travels south, jnet reversing the origin of tlie easting in our trade 
wiiidrf, -Vgxin, this WiTiii water toLh the upbearing currctit tra- 
veiling to tbc eastward, nausea it to come to a standstill, and even¬ 
tually they both go to the eastward, pressing as it were upon curb 
other, one prevailing at one time, mid the other at another, until 
they arrive in 50 k. long., where we meet with the cold pinch. 
In this position the source of the warm water being left to the 
westward, the cold current gels the upper hand ; so much so that 
about the middle of September even up to 30’a, luL we have colder 
water in the Indian Ocean than in*!he same latitude In the Atlantic 
about (be middle of August. Now, September is a warmer mouth 
tlian August in the sou them bend sphere, at;d generally the At- 
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Isintic is a few degrees colder than the Indian Ocean in the same 
latitude* hut not so in this disc', for instance, :— 

MhU|e> tif Attest tn s, Imt- ted 2 a" w. lb<3 surlky-water W 1 , 

^EiiLllc of in & 3aL aud 7tl n u. loo®^ il^ aiulinec-wiiUsr 11*. 

It seems, then, must probable that if it wen? not for the rush of 
warm water from the Indian Ocean down tbeMo-’Asii bit |uc Channel, 
the forgo massea of ice which are known to travel to the north¬ 
east ward, and to come so near the Cape of Good Hope* would 
travel further on the same course, and render the passage round 
that Cupe much more dangerous than it is- Further, there seems 
reason to suppose that this ice-bearing current divides into two, 
part of it supplying the'remarkably cold water which is found in 
Table Ray* and then running north, forms an equatorial current of 
so low a temperature as 70 ; the other part carrying the ice which 
Towaou duds crossing the meridian of Greenwich in a south¬ 
easterly direction. This ice is must probably fended off by the 
cushion of warm water* and being nbUftod to work round ita 
southern edge* travels to the north-east again, forming another 
curve cast of the Oqje of Good Hope* like that which Towson 
gives east of Cape Horn- But tlmnkato the influence of the warm 
waterVith which it is in contact, much is wasted away before it 
gets north of the Crozcts ; still, Towhhi gives several seel^rgs on 
that spot, and I have once met them tliere inysidf, while the very 
cold water which we always tint! there shows that something of the 
kind auiBt happen. If the ice does incline to the north after 
dipping to ltii- southward round the warm water off the Cape, it 
supports Towsoa'B theon p , tlsat then fc is as much ice to be met with 
in lower latitudes as in 51° lat. 8o that 52'' h Use best latitude 
to choose as the southern limit for going to Australia, 

In considering the subject of the best track fur the outward 
voyage- Mr. Toioon remarks on the leas of the (raiding Star, with 
all hands, m a large berg in the part of the sea marked dangerous 
for i*c on his chart, and through which his composite mute runs! 
adding, “ Under these circumstances 1 have hesitated whether it 
might not have been desirable to modify the outward emu incite 
track now generally adopted, by delaying to rresd the fortieth 
parallel till the longitude of 10 ,: E- is attained . . . . We do not 
at present fed ourselves called upon to press tins alteration.* 
Now, I cat]not help thinking that the alteration he hint* at would 
bo a very good otic, ns the winds mid current.' in this perl are 
generally favourable* and there would certainly he less risk of run¬ 
ning upon foe. 

Before leaving thin subject- 1 would suggest that os the sea m 
the Agtdiias Hank is always ^■vernl degree* colder than that to the 
eastward of it, the thermometer is a very good guide to tell a ship 
when she is coming near the loud. 
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XIII. — Notts or two Expedition u a the Hirer Hovutw, Hast 
Africa. By John Kihk, Esq,, i.n.o.s. 

Iicjid K May S T S805. 

A a a path lay which to trade with the interior, or further to explore 
the unknown regions of Central Africa, none letter than the Zam¬ 
besi is to he found on the eastern side of the continent, l*or 
although the main river is broken by rapids at a distance of 
300 miles from the coast, its tributary, the Shire, leads direct to 
the _ southern end of the N viosi Lake, from which it flows as ji 
navigable river nil the way, except one short space, where the 
watera descend from the level of the lake to that of the ocean. 
x\ionc this inland sea is sufficiently large to be of primary im¬ 
portance iu the future progress of the country, and it derives 
further m ten st ju being one of a chain of great lakes which 
occupy the centra! regions. 

. Y® w, l v objection to the Zambesi is tlmt its mouth is exclusively 
irr (lit- power of die Portuguese, who prevent other nations from 
ascending, while they themselves piy tribute to each petty negro 
chief Oil its banka. It was a great object, therefore, with the 
leader of the late Zambesi expedition to discover some other 
practicable route to the great lake. If another path could ho 
round further north and beyond the Portiigusi claim*, it would iu 
the mean time have certain advantages; and as the Rovuma w !us 
said to come from near the north end of ihe Xvas.su, it was de¬ 
termined to explore it with a view to ascertain ite size and capa¬ 
bilities. 1 

The steaui-vcsscl Pioneer was on the coast, at the disposal of 
Dr. Livingstone, .She bud successfully come round the ( ape 
of Good Hope, steamed well, hut drew" 5 feet of water. In her 
we left the Zambesi, and passing among the Comoro Islands, to 
avoid the strong current which sweeps down the Mozambique 
Channel, stood over for the African mast. On the 21st February 
Wfil. low coral-islands south of Cape Delgado were seen clothed 
with bush and trees. Some of these islands are peopled, although 
in many water is scarce. While wc sailed northward the highland* 
uf the continent were distinctly scon as a long mage, distant not 
many miles inland, and promising, therefore, a healthier climate 
than is found on the Zambesi, where vast alluvial plains intervene 
between the elevated country and the sea. 

Cape Delgado, although not high, is a good landmark. On 
it there once stood a fort, now' mined; here ends the nominid 
jurisdiction of the Portuguese, A litip of Phim, Asalia, and other 
specie* of water weed, tii rough which wc passed as we entered the bay, 
showed that some large stream poured down Its flood from tile 
interior, a* was also seen in the muddy colour of the water. 
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As we stpnmcil into the bay the moullis of several small rtfivks 
were passed before tins main ’river upeiiwl, showing the first ridge 
or hi filial nl through a bn a; vista of mangroves. This dope 
seoinJl to be 8 miles off and ZOO feet klyrh; in it was a gap, by 
which the river passed to the alluvial plain. While we lay here 
at anchor, so strong was the current setting nut that our vessel 
larfly swung to the lido. Off 1 the Zambesi a heavy surf would 
have lain before us [ but here a boot might pas in and out without 
danger, uulcas during tlic strong ebb, when the waters of the river, 
pent up by the tide, came out with violence!, causing a heavy 
overfall. "On cither side we had the white sandy beach, backed 
with evergreen shrubs and a dark wall of mangrove, lining tlio 
mud-creeks which lie jiarallcl with the coast. 

While MJitu? of our party were engaged iti wood-cutting, ami 
others in mapping, l wandered along the shore, gleaning first im¬ 
pressions of the vegetation, which strongly resembled that of the 
Zamljcsi, except tlmt here, from the pm shinty of the highlands, 
many plants came to the aeaeonst, which before I had known only 
in Llic interior. But even the first search was rewarded by many 
additions to the flora and fauna of Africa, among which a scarlet 
Combfctum and a tray Loranthus were conspicuous at a disunite— 
the latter with its flowery forming a drooping terminal spike. 

The loose sand of the const above tide-mark is here bound 
together by ninny grasses and sedges, or earpred with it druse 
unit of Ipomca pcs aijirm, ('ttruintifti Qt’lmdjolia, anil l nssptha. 
The crest of this sandy ridge is covered with a bushy vegetation of 
Stn/chnos minora, whose bitter poisonous seeds are imbedded in 
an agreeable acid pulp; Fiaemrtia hush, whose black plutus, when 
fully ripe, ore also edible; the scarlet plum, a species of Gnr- 
cinkt, one of tbe lust of African wild fruits, Iws a Imhit much like 
the cypress of northern dimes; and many others, among which 
the commonest ore Oueoba sputosn, Colo brimi ftifw/iffl, (juiiantiinti 
fondue. Hibiscus tilideeus, Thesperia popidnea, Rhus, and Tod- 
dalca—the two Inst valued by the negroes for the acrid resinous 
juice, which forms a native medicine. 

Within tbe sandy ridgu and its mantle of evergreen shrubs we 
descend to a mud-flat, covered every tide with water from the 
creeks, which run parallel with the coast. To enable them to 
inhabit this soft saline soil trees have roots specially fitted to 
support them, and seeds to germinate and quickly take root. 
Here begin the dark, gloomy, ami damp mangrove-forests, loaded 
with inalR|ia and swarming with mosquitoes, where the sun 
seldom pierces through the leaves above, and a deathlike stillness 
prevails, broken only by the wild scream of some fish-eagle or 
the chatter of the monkey. This mangrove-forest includes lav* 
of widely difibreut botanical affinities, but all suited for their 
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perulfar situation* and admirably adaptcd to consolidate find 
favour the deposit of alluvial matter. 1 o thrir agency ^ due tii-e 
consolidation of the great deltas and rich con£linnds of the tropics, 
’which tf'«U otherwise lutve been carried oft’by ocean currents. 

In Bkt&apUora muenmaia^ a system of arched elevated route 
forms a platform above the mud, from the branches others fall 
down to assist in supporting the tree in any direction. This 
species of mangrove fonii9 a tree of no great size, found in soft 
mud near the margin of the creeks; its seeds germinate while on 
the tree, and form a long conical bolt, admirably adapted to 
implant itself in the soft soil. 

Gm&pt mosMimbicensis and Rr&gttkra gymmOrh iza are otlmrs 
of the mangrove tribe, formed to grow in harder soil. The 
former is a small tree or bush, the latter a ltd I straight-stemmed 
tm i , yielding excellent timWr, and covering vast regions on this 
coast. In its shade nothing grows; but the soft U'lmeioUb mud 
beneath is bored with the retreata of many Crustacea* In both 
tlu*se trees the routs an? chuntered round die Isaac of the biein a 
little above the ground; they then extend far in a horizontal 
direction, rising in sharp elbows, from which many rootlets go 
oft* to fix them mere acmtrdy. 

Amfrrmia ojfirindh*, although not of the botanical family of 
mangroves, ocrupit* the softest and um*t humid iilacea, and is the 
Hot ?peeieti to spring up and occupy & saline marsh. From a strong 
descending central mot many others radiate horizontally at different 
levels beneath the surface, giving up every few inches amending 
stickers* which ri.-e above the soil for Severn! inches and without 
becoming new trees pcctu to be in Rome way necessary to the 
plant's growth* In addition to the above then? are several others 
which timirish in these regions, as JC*fto&trprM /p-anaBtri^ whrh-e 
large globular fruit split* in many segments on faIIinir; its trunk 
is anehonxl not hy aerial rooty or underground shoots, hut by 
ainaottf deep platen which wind through the nuid. Lwmtiizara^ 
Sfmnprttf w t and Strani(iiwn f are others, the la*t yields a strong 
bark T from which the natives construct a coarse doth, far inferior 
in strength^ however, to the Ctedage niade front Hibiscus tiUtt&ti*, 

Where thtee forests are exposed to the air and light, on the 
hanks of an open river or the confines of the grasay plains, they 
arc fatootted by climbing-plants, which form an itilpeoetrabJe waft 
of tangled vegetation. Of theflO the IikTui- rubber vine, Carpodinnr, 
14 one of the must important, The juice of this shrub coagu¬ 
lates immediately on Wing renun ed, and forms caoutchouc of 
excellent ijualfiy, with tittle labour, Dim* nfi*pnma fields die 
native Hsh-poison. The stems of thb- beaten between, two sticks, 
nine thrown into a creek or pool, when the tish come to the surface 
intoxicated. 
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5 Liny are the speck** of Mucttna, with iiods clothed with gla#«y 
little hairs, which enter the skin and cause much annoyance. 
r/iarbitii nil clothes tlie creeks with its gav llowera, winch 
continue throughout the year. M ithm tide-mark the tree-trunks 
are coated with shells, such as Ceritkulia and Littorma ; and ell 
the coast tho Cowno -shell is obtained and shipped oil to liieuiiii! 
money for those of the west const and Asia. On the sand there 
are many active CicixMat ; in the bushy vegetation large dragon- 
{lies, tree-frogs and snakes. 

The pools of water arc full of fish and Crustacea ; altogether to 
the naturalist, even on the sea-coast, there is 11 rich field for investi¬ 
gation, of which as yet we know very little, few zoologists having 
examined the tropical shores of l-ost Africa. 

While we lay at anchor many native vessels passed northwards, 
showing that between the Arab towns and villages a considerable 
trsidti otu UuforNLHJitelv much of thi= ^ &lii fur tho 
iDarker- of Arabia and Persia—a traffic which now equals that to 
the West Indies, although under the power of tire British Govern¬ 
ment, by which it is tacitly allowed to go on. 

On the Uth March, lfibl, we steamed up the Bovuma in the 
Pimuxr, a vessel drawing, as has been said before, 5 feet uf water 

_far too large a draught for any African river except the Niger. 

We were accompanied by Captain Oldfield and several officers ot 
JI.M.S. Lyra, Eight miles inland we left the fiat maritime plain 
and entered the valley, with gentle slopes, on either *ide rising' 
SiDO feet, ami leading to what seemed a lev id plateau. This being 
the fiixid season with rivers south uf the liquutor die river-lved, 
more than half a mile w ide, was filled, and the dirrent i>ow erful; 
bnt although sandbanks existed, no difficulty was low id in 
keeping the deep channel, Already the maritime vegetation of 
mangrove had been left, mid a country abounding in tine timber 
entered. Conspicuous among the trees were the Curdyla afriavui, 
A I celia, Lmcluatrptu, and Daibrnpa, all valuable modi; but 
others of great s‘ze, leas known to U% now appeared, such ns the 
Trachyhbita/i, or guttw»pal tree, a new Voaagveira. or African 
medlar. Here Slid there the JittrjMtuifbtbeiiiftrmu raised its lofty 
bead, showing the singularly dilated trunk , but of all |xiluis the 
Hgpbame coriacta, as seen here, is the most angular, its stem 
dividing many times, and each brunch ending in a crown id ian- 
sliapcd kwva! Some of these strange trees were seen to branch 
dicliutomously four times and rile to the height of 30 feet, giving 
an effect to the landscape soon in uo other country. 

Sixteen mill* from tlio hay the valley slopes came quite to the 
woter’s-edga They were of quarta-pebblvs cemtinted together 
with amid and » little calcareous matter, or of a coarse sandstone, 
soft and friable wbo.i moist, hardening under exposure. Hus rock 
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formation, of which the coast table-land chiefly consists,is probably 
of tertiary date, and continue* with the incrustation which lines 
the continent at Mozambique as mmiriudite limestone, or at the 
Zambesi as calt^reona tufa, 

■ The further north we go the thicker this bed becomes, until in 
Egypt it forms a mountain maaa. When this was deposited the 
w hole of Northern Africa seems to have been depressed, and a 
Considerable part of it under the ocean, From the interior and 
southern region* ternary strata of marine origin seems to be 
absent, and represented by fresh-water lacustrine deposits. 

Here and there a cleared space in the forest or solitary 
hamlet showed the existence of a misemhie population; but the 
large amount of bush-eotm try indicates that at no very remote 
time cultivation was far more extensive than for even in 

Africa forest-tree* are slow of growth* and once cut down, require 
time to be replaced. A gap in the north hank leads to a small 
lake named lL Ckudi& r * surrounded on all sides hy an amphitheatre 
formed out of live plateau. At firbt wc imagined that this might 
lead to the Idndi, or some other stream to the north, and that 
the Riivuma would therefore increase in sire a a wo advanced, for 
even now we began to find difficulty among flic sandbanks; but 
ibo natives assured u* that this lake ended not far off, and, as we 
could sec, it communicated with the river only by flooding the 
fields, which would soon be dry when the rain* ceased. 

It now became necessary to send the bunts out in order to find a 
passage for the vessel, whose progress had become very alow and 
uncertain. Hug soon after, vc decided to return, as a sufficient 
distance had not been gained to serve a* a Btarting-poiut from 
which to reach the lake by land, and the natives nnd showed 
themselves far from favourable, and ready, if an opportunity 
offered, to annoy us* 

The few hours we remained were occupied on shore collecting 
natural products* which it had lieon impossible to do while 
steaming rapidly along. Hie season was favourable for the 
purjjosits although many of the more delicate herbaceous flowers 
had passed, amt given way before the tropical gras^ which were 
now nisi ling into sect! before being dried up and burned About 
one-third of the plants were unknown on the Zambesi, and many 
proved new to science. A handsome new Tetmcrm represented 
an order known to exist in Western Africa, but hitherto not 
found on the east cornet, while a third species was added to a 
small genus hitherto peculiar to the Indian flora; but of African 
genera", to which additions may he made from this region, 
the nnmljcr ]* immense, and except the mountains of the interior 
there is no port richer than thh as a field for a* botanist. The 
mantling creepers which clothed the forest-tree* indicated a climate 
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perhaps rattier more humid than that of the Zambesi; but as wo 
were limited to the vicinity of the river, sitid near the ct*ast 3 it 
id impossible to draw accurate condosions in this respect* while the 
thermometer shewed no drnngt either in temperature or humidity. 
Yet it is very probable that the rainy season, if not more extended* 
may be here more copious. The valley slopes where free of trees, 
alwunded with grasses of the genera fktarm* Sorghum and Andre- 
pagan, and on the pools of water floated the white and blue flowers 
of the water-lily, both lotus and stefJuris. 

Wild animals, of which traces were seen, included the hippopo¬ 
tamus, elephant, buffalo, water-buck, black buck, huah-buclL, and 
smaller antelopes; also hared, porcupines* baboons, and monkeys. 

The few natives met with were timid, and overawed by half- 
caste Arabs of the coast. On 16th of March the river continued 
falling, and on the l&th we begun to descend, but did nut reach 
the coast before the 23rd, having been many times fast aground^ 
and more indebted to a sudden ride of water than our own exertions 
fur getting otf j indeed, bad the water continued falling, it may 
be doubted whether the vessel could have been taken down 
without being first lightened of her cargo. 

On the 2 ft th, having wooded from, the mangrove-forest along¬ 
side, we left the Uovunia for Johanna, there to lake in provisions, 
and assist the missionary party, under Bishop Mackenzie, iu settling 
on the Zambesi- 

llemittent fever now broke out as an epidemic, and prostrated 
all who liod nut before, by long residence ms the Zambesi, become 
accustomed to the exhalations of unhealthy regions: so that while 
cjoking Lo the Comoro Islands the vessel was in the hands of 
those who did not profess acquaintance with navigation. 

Quiuinc, which elsewhere has been so much praised as a safe¬ 
guard against fever, when taken in small doses daily, hag been 
Sound by us unite inert, attacks of fever coming on those who have 
never before been exposed while using the phophylaetic and under 
its physiological influence. Yet, in the cure, quinine is indis¬ 
pensable; nor do t think the glass of wine in which it Is often 
administered to seamen before going on shore in tliesc parta nt 
all without its value! although a cup of hot coffee has always 
seemed to me much better than quinine wine. To keep oif fever 
the sjreat essential is that both mind and body should lie kept in 
active exercise ; and nothing is a surer sign of a European being 
unfitted for the climate than to see him languid and incapacitated 
for action. At first, on landing, everyone most expect an attack, 
which paasfig off. Yet the climate of East Africa is quite unfit 
for a European residence, beyond a limited number of years, for 
soon the health 14 undermined. 

The Kovuiim was a second lime examined by us in boats during 
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the dry season of 1062. While the Pioneer was left sit anchor in 
the bay, our t*o bonis, in charge of Dr. Livingstone and myself 
respectively, ascended as far us the rapids, where all further pro¬ 
gress is stopped, 

Ou starting for the voyage our party made an imposing figure, 
being accompanied far two days by Copt A* Gardner, of iLM.S, 
Orestes^ then in the bay. 

On first entering the river the first thing to strike Us was the 
great change in the volume of water coming down. Now, instead 
of the deep channel, full from side to side, there was only a narrow 
streamlet, at first confined to the right bank, and at a mile or two 
crossing between banks and shallows. So difficult, indeed, w&& the 
navigation, and so bad the passage, that the cutter of the Ore*let 
was forced up the first 10 miles w ith tlmgreatest labour. In tinier 
to advance a mile it was necessary to cm?s and wsrtw from hank 
to hank, while the many turnings deprived us in great measure of 
the use of sails. On the afternoon of tiic 10th we camped on a 
wide sandbank opposite Lake Ch i din, and ascended the dope while 
dinner was prepared by the Ecamcn. This was now ilnu driest 
time of year, while the air was intensely hot, and the sky un¬ 
clouded, The only green trees still iu leaf were the Tnchilia* f 
AfzeHat) and TanmriW^ hung with climbing Dalbcrf/ias and 
CnrmeaA, which lined the river-busk at the fijot of the slope. 
Everything beyond was parched, withered, and ready far burning; 
the trees leafiest like these of Europe iu winter, here caused by 
the heal and drought, there by the cold. It was, therefore, the 
worst time of year fur the botanist, ms only a few withered cap¬ 
sules remained* Having reached the summit of the ridge which 
cut oJF the lake, we descended the ophite slope to the wdl of 
pipyrus and roods which lined its hanks. On the ground jtfssed 
we found many pieces of fossil wood converted into dense silica, such 
as we see in many parts of Africa, from the desert of Sues to the 
Zambesi. The rock was every where a loose conglomerate or 
coarse sandstone, and probably of tertiary date. No racks like 
the old mudstone of the Zambesi were here met with. Much of 
the wood through w hich we passed w as Da Murry id mekutojrifkm, a 
line compact sort of ebony, of considerable value when sound, but 
unfortuiiutely liable to cracks and rotten holes. On these trees 
there hun-sr abundance of the litmus-yielding lichen, or Orebel fa t 
which is a^till an article of export by the French* But here we 
met the Tsetse fly (Qlomm mortUam^ in itself curse enough 
to keep clvilUatlun from a country, for with it neither the horse, 
ox, dog, nor sheep can live, its bite being fatal to all atiimab useful 
to man, except the a^ goat, and i^ule ; and the only hope vet 
known of clearing a country so infested is in tlu^extenninatiioii by 
gunpowder of the elephant and buffalo, on which it depends, yet 
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which in their migrations it doe* nut always follow. The few 
natives inhabiting the few rude huts had nothing to sell beyond a 
few pumpkins and a little honey, for which high prices in cloth 
were demanded. 

Ud the 11th our friends took leave of us* and returned to the 
bay, while onr two boats pushed on* determined to follow the 
stream while it remained possible to force the boats along. We had 
already aeon enough to convince every one that the llovuina is of 
no value fer trade with the interior During the dry season it is not 
navigable to boats* for while we succeeded in urging our own For¬ 
wards* the process could not be called navigation. During flood, 
too, we already knew' that the stream could not enable to pass such 
a vessel as the Pioneer. Still, it was an interesting geographical 
problem, and might one day serve as a path for explorers while the 
Zambesi remained clewed. 

The main bed of the Bovuma was found to take a very direct 
course* with slopes increasing in height as we advanced* and 
distant one nr two mill's from tile bank. 

Dili the 14th, while we camped under the shade of a Pnmpit 
tree, several native came to m from a village a little distance off, 
bringing pumpkins and cassava-root. 1 ruin the prosopis tree the 
best canoes arc made* being strong and durable* undergoing much 
rough usage among rock^ without damage. 

Ou the 15th we bid to retrace our course“n little way, having 
got op ibe wrong side of the bonks. In the afternoon of the same 
day we came to an urcliiptlagn of low sand islands* with a few reeds 
in the m id die of each ; and here the difficulties increased* but our 
crew, which included Xamboi natives* by long training could 
usually distinguish the proper course. 

tin'the evening on the lGtb we came to the first considerable 
settlement of natives met with since catering the river. Tbs huts 
were large, with conical grii^-t batched roofs, rounded at the top* 
and well placed under the shade of a dense dump of tine trues, 
half a mile from the water-edge* 

The river-hank where we fey was about 12 feet high, of strati¬ 
fied cluv, with a few calcareous nodules and marsh shells in its 
upper beds. Hither the natives brought for sale a little rice, com, 
and vegetables. They were a wild people, speaking a harsh dis¬ 
cordant language* in which wc could trace some resemblance to 
that of the Zambesi, from which it differed so ns to be quite tin- 
intelligible to the natives who accompanied u&, of whom some could 
speak the Makoa and Ajawa dialects. The men were rather tall 
and sinewy, of dark complexion, and forbidding expression. The 
little doth possessed bv them was entirely of foreign manufacture; 
while the women* hideous in the extreme* wore nothing but a sheet 
of bark round the loins and a few beads or rings on the neck and 
vol. xixv, M 
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wrists. The practice of piercing the upper Up* and inserting in the 
hole, which is slowly dilated, a ring of ivoiT or piece of *toue, 
named the pckte T b here practised by the females* Arrows of rude 
manufacture, with lozenge-shaped iron tips, were commonly car¬ 
ried, and the bow differed from that of the kkc trika in haying 
one horn projecting for a foot beyond the attachment of the string. 
Several earned lirearms, but the shield* spear, and club seemed 
unknown. None of the weapons seen on the Rovunia were poi¬ 
soned ; but a Sr we advanced further up, arrow-heads of exquisite 
manufacture were found, showing a much higher state of the arts. 

The district in which we now were seemed to be named Kotoja- 
tnar.n, and the people the Mukotide. In the crowd gathered on 
the shore there was one man of finer make than the others— tall 
end dean, with a piece of new cloth round the loins “ he carried 
a well-kept old Tower musket, and had the singular fancy of 
wearing a large lip-ring, n habit adopted by the women of many 
tribes throughout tropical Africa, but Wore unknown to m among 
the men. Yet this was no personal fancy of liis, as we afterwards 
learned; it is universal among the Mabiba, a small iribo who livo 
among the hilts to the south of the river bordering the Make*, to 
whom iso belonged. 

On the 17th of September we got under wav at 6 - the air 

was then 68° and the water of the river 7 5°* The day was sultry, 
with puffs of wind Stirring more or less up the river: a thick 
haze clouded the landscape and prevented a distant prospect, while 
columns of ashes aLsd dust, raised by whirlwinds, stalked over the 
plains. Such days at this season are frequent during the hot months 
which precede the rains- In the forenoon we came to a large 
native settlement of the Makonde: it consisted of ill-constructed 
huts, hastily throw n up, of reeds and course grass, and was built on 
one of the flat sandbanks in the middle of the river* which had 
been left dry by the falling water, but which the first floods would 
agaiu cover. 

Here w'ere gathered together a multi Hide of men and women, 
destitute of any store of grain s»r flocks of guate, yet seeming in 
^cw-wl condition. T hey expressed a ]iarlieular desire that we 
should Laud ; but their manner was so rude as they crow ded round 
the bouts* each mail with anus in his hand, that we saw no induce¬ 
ment to do as they had nothing to soli, notwithstanding their 
promise of a gout Whether they were out hunting their ueigh- 
fcmirs, or flying from enemies while their food remained stored 
in the lm*h. we diil not learn; but probably their mode of life 
included lioih proceedings, and while afraid of being pounced 
upon by others, they are ready thquiselves to seize and sell any 
who came within their power. While some of our men picked up 
drift-wood, with which to cook a meal, they noticed in the village 
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two reccntly-dccap'tt^t^I human heads, This district is named 
iVjhttre?. In front the southern ridge of hills recedes, leaving a 
wide valley, which k now entered* and for the first time the 
monotonous landscape was broken by a few low rounded hills, 
standing alone in the plain. 

In the afternoon we sailed through a desolate region without 
meeting canoe or passer-tv* so little intercourse exists tiers between 
neighbouring villages. We came at sunset to a camp, similar in all 
respects to that we had passed; nor had the people received the 
least warning of our approach, as would have been the case elslc- 
where in a country where confidence exists among the people 
Here one horde seems to prey upon the other, and cares nothing 
for its neighbours, the scattered villages being probably incapable 
of uniting w r hcn threatened by a common enemy. cooking 

supper before going to bed, several bits of cod were picked up 
on the sand: they were rounded and waterwom* as if carried by 
the stream from a distance, showing the existence of this mineral 
in the interior—a fact which may one day be of importance. At 
present and for many generations to come it is to be feared that 
neither coal nor iron will repay the carriage from so difficult a 
region. Oo the Zambesi* where both iron and coal are equally 
common* there is more hope of a future trade in them* 

On the 18th we met with greater difficulties than we had yet 
encountered* nod were obliged to force the boat through a wide 
expanse of sand* with only a few inches of water to cover It, by 
the assistance of the natives from the settlements on these sand¬ 
banks* which were here numerous. Although working hard the 
w hole day, u r c did not gain 5 miles, ami fully half of this had been 
in deep water under a high day bunk, covered w ith stout Bofas&us 
fnts-pidmi, w K hose leaves rattled overhead as we sailed along. 

The natives who bad helped ns came to sell tobacco in the 
evening* which they did at most reasonable prices ; nor was the 
quality at all bod t 12 lbs, were obtained for a yard of unbleached 
calico. In preparing tolmeco here* the leaf, being picked from tho 
plant* is tied up id straw and for a few days allowed to ferment, 
when it is pounded in a mortar and moulded, not mil ike a flower¬ 
pot with a hole passing through the centre made by the stick 
which support! it* to dry—an operation allowed to take place 
slowly in the shade, Exposure to the sun and the constant glare 
of the tun on the water, which throughout the whole day 1 had 
to look on while steering* had caused a deep-seated inflammation 
olAhe eyes* which dimmed vision and caused much pain. 

Next morning the natives returned* anxious ostensibly to sell 
tobacco and gum cojiai, whiah they dig from the river plain* 
100 miles from die coast. Their being armed excited no sus¬ 
picion beyond what we entertained for all whom wo had met with i u 
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the Rovumn. As we sailed along they followed for several inili^, 
and made at one point a rush to gain a prominent point where the 
current ran strong and the river was narrowed between widUnks 
to only a few boats* length. In this they failed, for a strong pull 
of wind toot us quickly past. Then a shot fired to kill a put!-adder 
Wkbff in the SUM causal great cominobon anion^ thtm, und they 
rushed off to the forest; but we had not gone half a imle when the 
stream again ran close bv a high perpendicular sandbank, c nthed 
above with tall grass, which the nature of the water forced us to 
approach within 50 yards. Here the leading boat, which I com¬ 
manded, was tired on without warning, and insulted in the grossest 
manner. As none of ns were hit, although arrows passed on a 1 
sides of the boat, I merely waited for the arrival of the Other boat, 
and nulled off as far a? the water would allow, A long parley ensued, 
after which the people professed to have mistaken our intentions, 
and so attacked us; but they were a discordant rabble, wit limit any 
head man, and it was too evident that nothing but plunder had 
been meant Frustrated in their first attempt through their own 
had shooting, we bad thus full time to be ready for any further 
treachery. However they professed to be fully satisfied, and we 
then w ent on; but no sooner had we neared the bank than a second, 
volley of arrows fell round about ns. aril five bullets passed through 
the Mil of one of the boots. At this the natives retired, so that 
none of those implicated were visible, while others, at 'A)0 yards 
off dreming themselves safe, still appeared. The first two shots 
fired by us killed a couple of them, whereafter we passed un¬ 
molested, and again found ouraelves in a desolate region. 

l>n the evening of the 20th we were at a village of the JUakoa, 
on the north side of the Kovunia. Here our men could converse 
freelv, knowing well the language. The name of this plane is 
Mich*. Here the two ridges, which bad all along remained in 
view, ceased. Before us lay a gently rising plain, studded with 
cl tun p of shady trees and lulls of trap or igneous rucks, while in 
the distance we saw mountains of no great height, looking more 


metamorphic in their nature. 

Although not using the horseshoe mark on the brow of the 
ordinary Makoa near Mozambique, the people here spoke the 
Makua"language perfectly, and knew well II® and Mozambique, 
with which they traded, and where they had seen linglish ships 
of war. We found in the neighbourhood an Arab of the coast 
oti his wav back from the lake with ivory and slaves: he spoke 
t« us freely of the route, and knew the ferries which we had vbit*d. 
From him we learned that after crossing from Tstngrf, on the western 
shore of XynsMt, where we had beeti, to A'.W>o, the path lay over 
the mountain, through the territory of the Wait) or Ajawa people, 
until the course of the Liendt, or Nicnde as it is also named, is 
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met with* This stream rises in a small mountain lakelet in the 
hills which overhang the Nyassa, and flowing north-east, joins the 
K< iv lima at Ngomano, the residence of one Donde, ten days' dis¬ 
tance wot from where we bow were. At this point all coast 
caravans cross the Rovuma, and piling by Mi,chi, there leave the 
Uqvlliiih anti kuep to the tintth-cait* avoiding the Makoiub t ^hu 
arc known as treacherous robbers. The iNiende is said in its 
lower course to be shallow and free of rocks, which would lead us 
to believe that the in mm tains which shut in the Nyoasa are litre 
distant from the coast and steep on their eastern slope. Of the 
Rarumawe obtained but little reliable information, as none pro- 
fe^ed to have travelled far up it. They .-aid that it was believed 
to flow from Nvassa and to Ik full of great rapids and falls. 
Here white and Line cloths were in demand. The native industry 
of weaving from the good staple cotton which grew seemed not to 
be practised. 

It was curious here to find the swordfish inhabiting a fresh¬ 
water river far from the seat hut the same fact had been lie fore 
observed at Tete, on the Zambesi. Indeed this species, Frist is 
p'eratettii, is certainly a native both of salt mid fresh waters, 
although I have never known it to occur above the rapids. 

23rd. We had passed the previous day through a country more 
thickly peopled than formerly, and were again amoqg the Makonde; 
but tins portion of the tribe proved civil: on approaching us their 
arms were left behind. The country was more nigged, and the 
plain dotted with eruptive trap rocks and the river-bed sometimes 
with recks and gravel. The buubttb was now coming in flower. 
This is one of the trees which anticipate the rains, taking oil lilii 
while others: are dead, and while no change in the humidity of the 
air has been indicated by the hygrometer. 

In the forest near the river we had before seen many bark-hives 
plait'd III trees to attract the wild bees. This is an industry which 
would well reward the natives, requiring the least possible labour 
and yielding a substance of high value, always in demand; 
but as yet it has not been developed, and these hives are placed 
more for the honey than the wax, which seems to be thrown 
away—at l east none was ever offered to ua for sale. Unprincipled 
as sire the people of this region, it seems that a bit of rug or a 
vegetable rope tied round the trunk of the tree on which the hive 
is placed is quite sufficient to deter robbers, from dread of magic 
and witchcraft. Half a mile from the river to the south of our 
evening camp was a bluff cliff of black trap, with perpendicular 
face, named Lukombe, a good landmark in this part. 

On the 24th we still pasted native canqjs on the sandbank^. 
The people in them seem perfectly idle, living on the harvest of 
last season, which they have concealed in ttie forest and among the 
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rocks. In the evening we reached two rocky hills, which eloped 
the river, and it wjls a relief to esen|je from the monotony of end'' 
less sandbanks. In a thicket of tangled jungly where we camped, 
there was a corn-safe full of grain; it was made of split bamboo, 
platted anil supported on uprights, w tiile a thatched roof covered it 
to keep out the wet 

On die 25th we pawed a high, rocky, well-wooded island, in the 
middle of the stream, which now began to flow more swiftly over 
stratified inetaiuorphie rocks. Canoes passed us on their way to 
Ngoitmno to trade in salt; they are small ami narrow, and are 
taken by water all the wav, but*between rocka to dose together, 
that all declared our boat could not get through And so we found 
jL the following day, for the river crowing a rocky bed of boulders 
does not leave oven a boat-p&ss&ge. The banks were now- of stra¬ 
tified schists* with large crystals of fcbpar. 

When wo came in sight of the rooky bed above mentioned, it 
was at mice semi that ourlurdiust point by water bad been reached. 
H e laid attained a distance of 120 miles front the ocean. No 
lofty hi]]’, sneh ns are believed to lie along the eastern borders of 
Like Nyas'Si, were yet visible, and natives told us that furtln>r 
up-stream the river divided into two* its southern branch being 
the Niendc, which they knew well, and the other earning from the 
west, k-sa know 3 i aod lit lie visited, flowing through ten d:iy^ inarch 
of unpeopled region, and supposed to rise in the Nyussh Like, 

Near w here we camped a large baobab tree, winch hud rotted 
at the base and fallen down, drew toy attention. The huge trunk 
still lived on while it lay on the ground* and had begun to throw 
out granulations* which indicated the annual ring* of winch its 
s tem was composed. These fully bore out w hat l had be hire been 
led to believe, namely, that the rapid growth of these trees sutfi- 
ekntly accounts for xheir size, and that even the largest might 
attain its great dimensions in 5(>0 year*, 

Uu the 27th September we began the descent* at fire* cautiously 
among dangerous rocks, then more freely along the flat valley. 
Having expended tmr stares we now floated lightly, which more 
i hau balanced the slight full of water which had taken place. At 
the point where we were attacked the people were respectful and 
civEIj showing none of the redone^ they had formerly exhibited : 
a lesson bad been taught them, which had done them much good. 
Out evening wo came to a dtserled village on the brink. which we 
bad tuUscd when going up. The natives bad not long left it, and 
seemed still to be near. In the Centre was the grave of mim 
chief or head mam whoso death had caused thorn to remove, it 
w;ib surrounded by upright jKilos, op which a few charms were 
hung, the ground being Sightly raised and covered w ith blue cloth, 
pinned tightly down over flic earth, ami now pierced by mice. 
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Potfl were placed* mouth downwards, round the spot* and outride 
the hut food and domestic utensils had been thrown out. 

On the 9th October we reached the vessel in the bay, to find all 
well, baring ourselves escaped with little fever* although exposed 
terribly to the sun. 

As a path to the lake the Kovuma had certainly disappointed 
us. In flood, there was not water enough for our steamer; when 
low, our boats with difficulty had passed, and we were effectually 
arrested half way to the lake. If ever a local industry should 
spring up on its banks, the Jtovuma is capable of bringing 
down the produce during flood, or for three months each year in 
boats and barges; but that day is distant. It is, however, while 
the Zambesi remains shut, an easy way by which to pass the hostile 
ns id extortionate ooast-tril>ca* and so give a good start for assy 
explorers bound to the unknown regions between the lakes of the 
interior, and do determine the yet vexed question of the ultimate 
source whence the Nilotic Lakes receive their supplies of water. 
Ten days from Ngomano the explorers will be at the northern end 
of Nyassa, or at legist at the most northern point where U is known 
to reach. 


XIV.— Notes on the Gradient of the Zambesi, m the Level of 

Lake Nf/oMxi^ on the Murchison Sapid*, and on Lake Shirwa* 
By John Kirk, Esq.* ct.d,* r.iLO.%, im*s. [With Diagrams] 

Or i the Gradient of the Za mbesi. —The Instrument* used in deter¬ 
mining the level of the Zambesi were the mountain barometer, 
aneroid barometer, and boiling-point barometer. So Jong as the 
first of these continued serviceable its indications must*supersede 
the others. Fortunately it did not break down until we had passed 
DUG miles inland and a level on the Zambesi of 1222 feet. Here 
we left the river and ascended the Batoka hills: before doing 
this careful camp&n8<™ of all the instruments were made* and 
thus a point determined which on our return became available for 
checking any additional instrumental error. It was then found 
that the aneroid still continued adding at a steady rate to its 
originally plus error. 

At bw levels observations of the boiling-point of water proved 
of no use, hut observations made with tills instrument agreed very 
closely with the results of barometric heights at higher elevations; 
thus the results by both place the Victoria Falls at almost the 
same height above the sea* while the lower stations of Zumbo, 
discord considerably. A similar observation has been made by 
Dr. Hooker in lujjia- 
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There is same difficulty in estimating the height of Tete (near 
the head of the lower navigable portion}, distant 300 miles from 
the sea-coo st. In this part the sea-air first comes over land and 
suffers changes which seem to cause a permanent depression of the 
barometric column, indicating a greater elevation above the sea- 
level than in fact exists. 

With the winding of the river we may estimate the total length 
of this put m a little over 400 miles: in addition, the river is 
shallow and spread over flat sandbanks, causing a great amount of 
friction, so that, making all allowance for retardation, Tete caunot 
be over 400 feet, while the barometer would indicate 600. 

As we pem further inland it k possible that an error from per¬ 
manent depression of the mercury still increases ; if so, the heights 
deduced will be too great, but against such a source of error there 
is no security even in countries further advanced than Africa. 
The elevation, however, aa here given, will be found to bo close 
approximations to the truth* Within the tropics the diurnal 
barometric wave follows the same course with unhiding regularity* 
unless during a storm* the difference of one day from another 
seldom exceed* one-tenth of an inch, and even these small changes 
are accompanied by a change in the quarter of the wind. 

Where a series of observations have been made during the day 
at one station they have been reduced to the mean at the sea-level 
by applying a correction for the various bourn, which in so steady 
a climate may with safety be done* This correction is founded on 
tables from observations m the centre of the continent and on the 
coast 


Level r*J Lafa Nt/atta. —In determining the level above the 
sea of the Nyasaa Lake, we have first observations made on 
the 18th September, 1859, at the time when it was first reached 
by Europeans, The observations made then were:— 

tnAik 

28-30 

28^4 

28-311 

Ind. error -* 0 04 

£8 40 = 1576 fek 

Ufan air temp. 7fT above* 

1# „ „ m Mow. 

When we retomed a second time to that lake under Di\ Living¬ 
stone, in August and September, 1|60* the following obervatiuiid 
were made :■— p 
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Level qf Lake Nyassa t the Murchison Rapids, 

1st icrks* from 37th Aug. to 8 th Sent,, 1660* Ic^Iwil 

M-.'iin n^ultog of 10 ol^rviiitan*, oocrvcfod for ItuL error 26 r 41i| Air 

2nd striiSj from *5lh Sejit. to 20th Get,, ltitftk “Sjj? 

, r SulamM™ K . . 28 54 J Tcr 

^fiin <jf HTntLUmiflMa rending of sUmkid bur fc at foot of Mnrchwoa Rapids, 
KHrcctcU find- fudiiCixi to 3-"J D F&bfi Lat. 1G° 2" 1 s. ■= 20*932* Air 63 D . 

list fluries =■ 1543 fret. 

2ud series — X425 n 

The 1st aeries taken on the second occasion 1 consider the best, 
nnil should therefore give it two values in taking the mean of the 
three seta, which will be 1522 ft. 

Murchison Rapids —A series of barometric observations 
taken during the journey up the Shire to gain the Nya-sa, and 
again competed on our return by tlic Same route, with a few of the 
intermediate points cheeked by observations when firet that country 
was entered by Dr. Livingstone and myself, furnish the neeom- 
jtfmying section in which are indicated the chief rapids through 
which the water of Nyassn descends from its own level, 1522 feet, 
to nearly that of the ocean. 

The rapids have been named nftrr the distinguished President 
of the Koval Geographical Society, to whose patronage African 
geography is bp deeply indebted. 

The levels of the respective rapids are calculated to rom^prmd- 
ing observations made on board the Pioneer r at anchor in the 
Sij i re at their foot? To which 100 fret lias been added as tile pro¬ 
bable difference between tliat station and the sea-coast- 

Lake SMrmt ,—'The water-level of LakeShirwa, in kt e. 15 c 23', 
was ascertained by observation of aneroid barometer when that 
Jake was discovered—the indy time when scientific instruments 
have lieen taken to its edge* 

The barometer, corrected for index errors, allowed 27 86 at 
noon of Idth April, 1859, =2UbO feet above seudevd. 


XV*— A Visit to the Wahakw Capitol Central Arabia. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Lewis Felly, EM. Political Resident, Persian 
Gulf, 

Juno IS, ISCS. 

About a year ago, Mr. Frero, the President of the Geogra¬ 
phical Society of Bombay, attracted my attention to the Proceed¬ 
ings issued Gy the Royal Geographical Society on the 28th of 
April, 1S64, showing that certain questions bad been mooted in 
lamdnn relative to,toe geography of the interior of Arabia, and 
that ii was still a desideratum to determine with scientific accuracy 
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the position of Riadih, the capital of Nejd ? and of Al tliifuf; and 
also to observe the physical dm meter of the tract lying between 
HSadth and the Littoral of the Persian Gulf. It so happened, 
also, that about the same time, I was desirous of a personal inter¬ 
view with the Chief of Nejd., on matters connected with public 
duty, I determined, therefore, to proceed to Riadth ; pursuing 
one route into the interior, and returning to the coast by a different 
course. Dr. Colville and Lieut* Dawes* two officers attached to 
pjy establishment, volunteered to accompany me; and it is very 
agreeable to me tu acknowledge their sohnoquen % cheerful endur¬ 
ance and valuable aid. 

We lauded on the Arabian coast, at the port of Kuwait, in 
the north-western angle of the Persian Gulf; passed some time 
there in tnLiking preparations and overcqnaing little obstacles, 
and eventually started for Riadth on the !8th of Kebmoiy last. 
We did not attempt to conceal our nationality; but were known 
from lirst to last for what we were. £ deemed it prudent, how¬ 
ever, to make all the party throw the 44 Abbah" and “Chifieeah" 
of the country over their own clothes* and thus avoid needless 
intrusion and collision. We moved always on camels, starting 
a little before daybreak, and continuing our march until sunset! 
TIh? camels browsed as they went alun^, and on arrival at our 
ground were allowed to straggle in search of their scanty evening 
meal before being herded for the night I may mention in 

C ng, that it would have proved impracticable to take loaded 
s at the required rate over the county to be traversed, 
while our camels carried snirsdv^ and baggage a distance of 
between tiOO and OUO miles in twenty-six marching days, with only 
one intervening halt of three clear davs, They drank but once 
during the dm ten days; and bid ] taken the precaution of 
loading with me a milch camel, it would have been practicable for 
me to deviate Into wholly waterless tracts, trusting entirely to 
camels milk ; for it ifi an undoubted fact, that during the spring, 
when green food is comparatively abundant, both man and horse 
can thrive on camels milk alone, without any other sustenance 
w hether guild ur liquid. 

After leaving Kuwait, we moved the fiM day to the neighbour¬ 
hood of a fort named Maluli ; this is the inland boundary of the 
little chieftainship of Kowait. Here all trace of a road ends, and 
you enter the Wahabee territory across boundless and slightly 
undulating plains. Being spring, the grass and wild Sowers were 
at their best, and just sufficient to give a slight glow of green* 
A btiiall conical bill, named Wamih, i.iy to our right front ; and 
a pile farther «ti, tile hill called ^cbuiiUh. There way no mark 
of hut or water, nor from this point onwards until we reached Ncjd 
i rajier, did wc meet a single fixed human habitation, and only 
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one tree find one set of permanent wells (to be presently noticed). 
We had with us the mstnunents requisite for determining latitude 
and longitude; also a small tent, or rowtee* which we pitched at 
night with its entrance towards the north; and when all was quiet, 
took oar position by stellar obciorvatioiL Paring the march. 
Dr. Colville collected such specimens of rocks and flora as he was 
able to do without attracting attention. ! kept also a brief journal 
descriptive of the day 1 * march, and showing the point whence we 
started, the point of arrival, the number of hours we were actually 
on the move, and the general direction. By collating our stellar 
observations with the dates on which each specimen was collected, 
and with the several entries in the journal* we wore enabled to lay 
down our mute with sonic degree ot detail ami accuracy. 1 may 
here premise that the changes in the physical character of the 
country along pur route proved to he very marked, and to lie in 
ribaud-tike lengths generally parallel with the shore-line of the 
Gulf, and extending over many degrees of latitude* Hence* as 
we crossed theie ribands in a south-westdriy direction, on our w;iy 
from Kuwait to the capital, and recroe&ed them in on easterly 
direction on our return from the capital to the port of Okair, a 
little to the southward of the Island of Bahrein, wo obtained two 
scries of fixed points for each successive change of country, and 
were thus enabled to determine the general direction of these 
changes over considerable areas. I was careful ahu to collect 
information as to stages along routes which I did not actually 
traverse; and 1 venture to hope that those points, which lay at m 
very great distance from our line of march, may have been kid 
down with sufficient accuracy; since, by being in possession of 
fixed points from which to calculate, and by taking bearings from 
more than one of these known pointy we w-ere enabled to intersect 
our lines. These intersections we further tested by tabular state¬ 
ments of distance collected from the natives; and L think that the 
districts* for instance, of Sedairv Bamih, Sch, A1 Howtah, &e>* may 
have thus been approximately laid down I would explain* how¬ 
ever, that considerable caution is necessary in estimating distances 
from native testimony, and this because* firstly* Orientals are pain- 
fully inaccurate observed of facts; secondly, because the distances 
are nearly always given in days' journeys* and a days journey 
varies iu length with the nature of the country and the require* 
incuts of pasturage and water; thirdly, because the name of a 
chief town k loosely applied to its surrounding district, or vice 
larrjd* while the days journeys are calculated, at pleasure, from 
town to town, or from district boundary to district boundary ; 
and, fourthly, because many porous exclude from their marching 
days those Jll which they start and on which they arrive. I am 
careful to touch on those "details* because some confusion was last 
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year noticed id this Society Id regard to distances in the region of 
Al AL&l 

Oii the 19th wc readied an uninhabited halting-ground called 
LegaiL 1 rom this point a mad branches to our right, towards 
Zofiy* 

On the 20th we eroded a creek named Grain, which leach to 
tlie sea, distant one day's journey* and encamped in a district 
called \% nrfnu The littoral district of A dan* which is marked oil 
the maps ns stretching from Kuwait to Khutif, redly ends in 
this day & latitude, or only one day's journey directly south of 
Kowait; the general name of the entire country along" the shore¬ 
line from Kowait to AI :\hs& being Om Jeunib* 

Hn the 21st f after erasing a low range of hills called Ddaa 
fl J De laa, we cmni* oil a semicircle of sulphur hilfo> known aa Delna 
cl Cbcbrut This district is known as Sbug* and the line of hills 
trends northward towards Serphwan, a remarkable hill in the 
neighbourhood of Zobeir, near Basrah. The strata of Shu^ are 
to the cur¥e of the hill a which mark the boundaries 

iif the district; and our Sdaib guide informtd us that siHitetiizies, 
mI^cti they U**e their way, the natives dig into the earth* and h> 
ascertain in wliat district they are from the direction of the soil 
or strata. There is evidently a gentle rise in the country from 
the sea. 

Ori the 22nd the character of the country became less regularly 
undulating, and dotted with low, widely-detached hills, the ground 
more hare, brushwood decreasing, with spaces thinly sprinkled 
walk shingle. In one or two places sandstone just cropping up 
level with the soil. The country appeared to ascend inland in 
a north-westerly direction, and the climate became sensibly colder. 
Passing out of the district of Shug, we came on a few remarkable 
sanil-inoumls, called Bedaif, and encamped on the hordere of the 
district of Wurrealn 

On tlie 23nl we passed through Wurreah, which is a sort of 
threshold to Suroaan, or the stony grille of Centra] Arabia; that 
« to ai >'; the ff ro,in ' 1 of Wurreah becomes gradually broken tro 
into patches strewed with pebbles and moundi of earth nnd sand¬ 
stone until you reach the defined line of Sum nan. This j 3 
a wg’on of confused eartli-mmiuds and low flat-topiied sandstone 
Inns, wall into mediate scouriiiEs from the winter rain-water, alonir 
broad, winding, flat-bottomed railovs. Tie bills become higher and 
mere entangled as yon proceed, I understand that tlie Sumaan 
licit extends in a northerly direction for some eight days* journey 
when it loses tlie name of Sumaan, and is called Bajar, which 
name it bears until the neighborhood of Sookc i Shook on the 
Luphnites, Uho belt, however, is one and the same, but is called 
Sumcuin along that portion which is composed of friable rock- 
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while the narai 1 I In jur is applied to that portion strewn with large 
(lark-coloured boulders. This Hajar must not be confounded with 
the rut me Hejr, an old name for the district of Alisa, which is 
skirted on its western side by Sumaan. 

On the 24th we hatted for some hours at a depression in the 
Sumaan hi lb, called \V r ubnu This, at one season of the year* is 
a great central Wahabee earn ping-ground, It contains upwards 
of a hundred wells within a spec of 400 yard* square. Only a 
few' of them were in good repair, and with one exception they w ere 
all brackish. When the Bedouins assemble here* they clear the 
adjacent wells, which are dug some three or four fathoms through 
the solid rock. It is said that they an; of very ancient date; and 
that tins Wubra was a point of eon mergence "in ancient days for 
caravans passing from Kuwait acru— Arabia, f' Void the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the wells, a line of route branches off in the direction 
of south-w est by west towards Majiuaa, in Sedair, which is distant 
six dap 1 journey. I had wished to follow this line with the inten¬ 
tion ot visiting ^onie inscriptions at Grief, near Jdajcl, in 8edair+ 
The poverty of iny waterskins, however, and the incertitude of 
my guide U3 to Ills mad through the sand-hilts, prevented uie 
hazarding a trip which would have kept sue at least five days 
without any fresh supply of water* 

Ue eaw the traces of a small hill-fort do>e to the Wubra 
Well* It is said to be very old, but it did. noi apjienr so to me* 
From iliis point onward* the Nuriman becomes more open, the valleys 
broader | aud the low* flat-topped hills are frequently streaked with 
brick-colour near their bases. In some instances, where the hills 
are conical, their summits are brick-colour. Among other wild 
plants, wc nicked a bulb which tbe Bedouins cot after peeling off 
its rind, it reminded urn somewhat of a Brazil-nut, both in 
appearance and in taste. A quantity of sour sorrel grows along 
these valleys, and is said to have been imported into Arabia from 
Egypt It is now commonly eaten by the Bedouins. 

On the 2tfth we finished tile Suinsian, whose hills gradually 
diminished in height until they sunk into gentle undulations of 
SHndetonc and auiuhtonr-ffakca- Leaving the hills, you cross 
a gentle glacis of hard pebbly ground, on the further side of which 
the sand-lnlls of the Dahlia rise with the distinctness and sharpness 
of outline of a glaring walk The first eand-ridge may be KXJ feet 
high, and is sprinkled with vegetation* It ta a fcw‘ hundred yard* 
in width, ami is succeeded by a plain of some miles broad, beyond 
which rises a second ridge of gam-bilk. The intervening plain is 
of hard soil; and the ridges themselves seem to overlie elevations 
of rock or soil. In fact, the reives apply the term Da him only to 
tlmt portion of the-great sand-belt of Arabia which is thus divided 
by parallel ridges resembling successive rollers with intervening 
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plains of sea To the north and to the south the bolt of Band, 
although equally defined on its exterior limits, is composed of 
confused sand-hills, and aomutiim of pure dimes: it is then failed 
Nefood. At the point where i crossed the Dahna, there are seven 
distinct ridges, some of them miles in breadth, and none higher 
than two or three hundred feet above the intervening plains* which 
in inm vary from live to ten or twelve miles fn breadtL 

Qu the night of the 28th, we halted on the crest of the List 
sar d -ridge* overlooking a horizon-tain mled plain, sprinkled here 
and there with brushwood* and coloured bv sends of sand. You 
might fancy yourself standing on a high ridge of sand above the 
sea, so marked was the change in the character of the country. 
The ajijieamiiire of the vegetation in Dahim was different hi many 
respect* from that of the adjacent regions. 'We saw little animal 
life throughout our march. An occasional antelope. or a bare and 
a few vobura, was nearly all the game we met Lizards, snakes 
and beetles were plentil"iil t and in great variety. Our people would 
kill a dozen snakes a day ns they walked along* but the jealousy 
of the WaJiabecs induced me to forbid collection! 

On the 1st of March we crossed the plain immediately below 
the western skirts of Dahna, and entered the district of Ormah 
at some wells which bear that name, or, more strictly* Ormnhiah, 
in contradistinction to some other wells in the same district, a little 
more to the eastward. Both sets of wells arc on the hank of the 
dry bed of a river lying from south-west towards oast* n little 
northerly* This torrent is due to the rui naked of the highlands of 
Ormah along its western boundary, and loses itself in the Dahlia, 
to the eastward. It is fringed with some Mimosa-hushes, the first 
trees, with one exception, that we had seen since we left Kg wait. 
Qrmah is loosely considered to be tlie beginning of Nejd, although* 
strictly speaking, Xejd, as the term implies, means the highland*, 
or the central plateau of Arabia. Our camels had their second 
drink at these wells. Leaving the wells, the country becomes more 
broken, resembling Smnaan, were it not for the total absence of 
trees in the latter district The valleys here are more imricate. ] 
observed* nevertheless, that the camels moved off in the morning* 
m they had always hitherto done, without any guide ; and that they 
invariably took the right direction of march/ One camel, however, 
remained with his feet tied; and the explanation whs that the 
annual taid been bought from the Dhuffcer tribe near the Euphrates* 
and if not hobbled would forthwith start for his home. 

On the 2nd of March we traced the torrent-bed to its source in 
the belt of hills which form the western bulwark of Ormah ; these 
hills formed here a vast amphithei^re to our right and left front; 
and in the centre of the semicircle was a remarkable gap* each arm 
of the hills breaking off in a scarped bluff* These Mis form the 
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watershed of Ormali, the steams to the eastward going to the 
Dalnm, and those to the westward falling down preeipi Lulls scarps 
and losing themselves in a long ridge of sand, which forms the 
extreme western outwork of Ormah Immediately below the hills 
above described* and which are known as Temmnnuu Out- road 
HOW lay through the gap, which proved to lie the most pictoneaotie 
spot wo ma jet Seen* and through which we descended by & 
precipitous path into a narrow belt of plain lying between the 
Tettiamma scarps and its parallel outwork of aind-ridgi?. W« 
tramped on tin; further aide of the rittoe, which may be about 
4 miles in breadth* immediately beta* a gi^tJepyramidal dune; 
and on the 3rd of March entered the riikricfc of aiaab, brin** an 
upland plain of a few miles in width, and separating the branch 
scarps from the slopes of the Aridh hill?, which farm the eastern 
h\o€k of the Nojd highlands proper. Looking from the Sbaab plain* 
we could seethe hlnfiof the l'emammrange stretching in u north- 
westerly direction. The plain bears the name Shjmb as fur as 
ft line a day 1 ? journey to the north of that by which we crossed it* 
that is to say, to the northernmost point of the Aridh hilts proper j 
from that northernmost point a gap or recess of plain separates 
die Aridh bills from, the Lowaij range on the west. This recess is 
rmined Mehnied, a word which implies a hollowing: out, Mehmed 
contains the township of Ilcraimleh* Beer, and Tadij. The con¬ 
tinuation of die plain northward of die Aridh hilk and \y\nn 
between the Towdj hilk and Onnaii, is known as Bfttoin ; and 
a cultivated strip immediately under the lowaij bills, nloi^ the 
Bataln, is the Sod-air, containing the town.-hi ns 
of Owdeh* Attar. JIowtheh h Rowibelt, Towaim, Ktniif, Jdajd* 
Majmaa, and Ghat. The most northern town Lb Sedair is Zolfv 
disUiiit twelve days from Kownit and 6 tc days nearly from Risdtli! 

lo return to Sbaab; had we proceeded direct to Rindth, we 
should hare turned nearly due south from our halting-pin eo of this 
morning; but as f was desirous of visiting a remarkable column 
at the town of Scddoos, and of tracing the line of the Wadi Hanifah 
we continued in a .south-westerly direction across the Shnab plain’ 
and traversed the Aridh range through the Valley of Wuttur* 
until we reached the town of Suddens at its western mouth, unii 
overlooking the Mehmoel plain, and so across to the TWfiij range 
distant from Seddooa about 15 miles. About midway in the 
}) attur Valley we came on a small fort, with a spring, and some 
little cultivation. Seddoos itself U a cheerful, neat-looking town, 
embosomed m ilatc-grores, with many wells for purposes nfirrtot- 
tmn. Lieut. Dawes favoured me with a sketch of the column, 
winch is of elegant proportions, and inscribed on its lower portion 
With two Greek erodes. The Arabs know nothing of its history 
beyond that it is of a date prior to tliat of the Mohammedan era. 
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At Seddoos wo wore able, for the first turn* ainde leaving Kowait, 
to get a few supplies. At tbb point also 1 commenced to receive 
friendly invitations to turn Mussulman anil settle in the country. 
1 was assured that 1 should have hundreds of camels, thousands of 
sheep, wives from the chiefs uwa family; and that ns the chiefs 
eldest son was going on an expedition among the Khaiian tribe on 
the road to Mecca, 1 should accompany him. 

Leaving Seddook, we ascended the Aridh hills to the south, 
and crossing their plateaus, came gradually down a tributary of 
the Wadi H&nifab uuti] we cut into the latter valley at its 
northern extremity, where is situate the old capital El Evmmi, the 
birthplace of the founder of the YYnbabee Erect. El Hyman, though 
deserted, is scarcely in ruins. A stranger on approaching might 
suppose it to be still inhabited. It was a struggling place of rou¬ 
gh! Liable extent, occupying the entire bed of the valley on either 
side of the torrent way* Much labour lias been expended in con¬ 
trolling the floods. Either side of the torrent-bed is traced with 
hewn masonry retumhig-wolk support inn quays, along which the 
principal houses were situate. Tbs height of the Training-walls 
may be from 7 to U feet ^ and I was assured that after rain die 
torrent sweep® between them level with their crests. The Wadi 
tfanifah is a ravine rather than a valley. Ita average width is 
200 or 300 yards, flanked with Hat ■'topped scarps, alternating nnw 
and then with low slopes. At no point did the scarps rise more 
than from 100 to 200 feet Numerous tributaries join the ravine 
from both sides, the largest coining from the Towaij range. 
Strictly speaking, the Wadi Hiinifuli divides the Towaij from 
the Aridh hills—those to the east or left hand being the Aridh ; 
those to the west and south, or right hand, being Towaij. Some¬ 
times the nearer and lower ranges on the left are also included in 
Aridh, white only the more distant and loftier ranges are called 
Towaij. In loose phraseology Towaij is assumed to comprise 
Nejd Proper, or the provinces comprising the high lands of Central 
Arabia, that is to say, AI Aridh, Sedair, Mehmeel, Hareek, 
Wartime, and Howtch. So considered, they stretch from Zolfy 
on the north to the neighbourhood of llowteh, a distance of eight 
days' journey* 

On the morning of the 5th of March we emerged from the 
Wadi Manifah on to the arid plateau, keeping the valley imme¬ 
diately on our right, and, passing over undulating open downs 
gently sloping towards the south. The ruins of Dureeyah w-pre 
passed elo*c on our right, picturesquely situate in a depreddoD of 
the plateau leading down into the vYadi llaidfhh. The ruins are 
of considerable extent The place was In the first instance de¬ 
stroyed by the Wahabces when tlfcy seized Ejadth from tbe Beni 
Da wags, and removed their capital thither, destroying all tlie 
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nld towns along the Wadi I Ian i fab* and compel ling the inhabitants 
to Congregate in the new capital of Riadth. Subsequently the 
\\ ah&bee ruler* being 1 attacked by the Turks* temporarily returned 
to Dureeyah, as its position and fortiticntions were better adapted 
fur defence* About noon of the same day we reached Riadth, and 
were accommodated in a garden-house set apart for Turks, Infidels, 
and others who smoke tobacco, i had the honour of three inter¬ 
views with the WEsimbee ruler, who is both spiritual and temporal 
head of the \\ aha lice territories, and in all respects absolute 
throughout his dominions. 

The questions rained last year in this Society relating to the 
family oi the A nicer* and to certain geographical matters, have 
already been commented on by me in a note which [ hail the 
honour of submitting to this Society through the obliging mediation 
oi Sir Henry Uawtinsuu in February last. Time does not admit 
of my summarizing s>nr return journey from Riadth through 
A1 Alisa to Ohair; but 1 doubt nut that when my report on this 
journey shall be submitted to Her Majesty's Indian Government* 
both these and other geographic*] details will be at the disposal of 
this Society, together with copies of my Journal, and of itineraries 
showing stages and distances along most of the principal routes in 
Centra] Arabia^ The longitude of the Wababee capital* as deter- 
mined from our housetop at Riadth by the mean of five solar 
observations, is long, 4ti 41 r 48 r * ('ireum^tanccs rendered it 
inconvenient fur us to take the latitude* which was eventually deter¬ 
mined by marching 5 miles in a direction north and by east, and 
there halting to take the north star. This observation was further 
tested by an observation of the polar star taken six hours before 
entering Riadth, and the latitude so determined is 24° M*\ 

AI Ahsa Is a district of which the principal fort i s Hnfuf; 
there are* however* otlicr six forts and villages in the same district, 
which la, in fact* an oasis of from 20 to 30 miles in length by 12 
in width* abundantly watered by fresh-water springs, which rise 
to the surface, and pour themselves in copious streams among 
extensive gmss-pLits* orchards* and date-groves. AI Ahsa is* 
indeed, the richest* the most commercial and with the neighbouring 
district of AI Khutif, the must widely-cultivated portion of the 
>> ababee dominions. The latitude of Al Hufuf* m determined 
bv stellar observation* is 25 J 20 1 Sr^and the longitude 49 a W 50 \ 
The latitudes and longitudes qf ad other points noticed along my 
route are shown So the map, and it seems unucfCe^ary to recapi¬ 
tulate them here. 
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Notes on certain Question* relative to the Interior of Arabia, 
discussed before the Mot/a! Geographical Society* 

Camp ffn ftKit £ to It i ad lb, \4th F^ r| IS65. 
The coast lino between Khuttf and Kuwait is loosely called Adan, 
Strictly speaking, Allan applies to a strip of rising ground, a few 
miles to the southward of kowait, and which is known to the native 
sailors as Hejaj-ahbent, from its supposed resemblance to the curve 
of a girl's eyebrow. 

Proceeding inland you come on a belt of country called Hajar, 
or Humaan * the term Haj&r being applied to sandstone or friable 
store generally, and Sum aim to a tract strewn with boulders or 
hard stones. This tract is of a stony pebbly character. It may 
have an average breadth of two days" journey. It has a general 
direction between north-west and north, and wuth-eafffc and south. 
It loses itself in the great desert* called Eotwd-ktirdi, on ltd southern 
extremity, and in toe great uninhabited tract lying to the west of 
the Euphrates on its northern extremity. 

Leaving the Sumaan and still proceeding inland t you come on 
a second and parallel belt, known ;is the Dahlia or Nefmxh This 
tract also bus an average breadth of two days journey, and, like 
the Smnanu, merges at its south-eastern and nortb-wesEcm ex¬ 
tremities in the two deserts above alluded to. This bdi is formed 
of a succession of mounds or waves of sand, popularly stated to bo 
seven in number—Dahlia being a name given to a tract composed 
of gaudy mounds, and Ncfoods implying a succession of such 
mounds. 

Leaving the Dublin you come again on a tract of various breadth 
Mug between the Dahlia and the highlands forming Nejd proper. 
This tract is known under different names at different prints ; for 
instance, at its narrowest part, being that immediately beneath the 
Towaij hills, it k called Sedair. Further south, that is, between 
the Mohmeel district and the Dai inn, it seems to have no distinctive 
name, but h sometimes called Sedair, and sometimes MchmeeL 
Still further south, that is, between the Dahna and Aridb p it is 
called Ormafr 

The hill line immediately within the above-mentioned tract forms 
the eastern highlands of Nejd proper. This bill line runs in a 
general direction of north, a little west and south, a little east. At 
its northern point is Zolfy; and from Zolfy down to the village of 
Gwdeh the range is known as Ai-Towaii This is the highest 

C m of the eastern highlands of Nejd. Below Owdcb there is & 
in the range stretching front oue to two days* journey, namely, 

* Al[ tile proper tumw here- incntiooed g.n rc-ptated in ihe origin*! Arabic ia. 
tiw iw£in of Uokiwt IVIIji official report, from which ibew NtM m primed. 
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from the village of T.ulij to the old town of Scddoos. The plateau 
formed l>v ibia break is called Mehmerl. From Scddoos in a south¬ 
erly direction the country again rises, and so reaches Kiadth, distant 
one bug day’s journey, through the villages of Ayneb, Jcbeeleh, 
and the old lYahabce capital, Dureeyeh. These highlands to the 
southward of Seddooe are known (as above stated) as Al-Aridh. 
The Wadi Hiinilah cleaves the Aridh from Aynch through 
Dureeyeh (which was situated half on one side of "the valley and 
half on the other) towards lliadth, and afterwards bends in un 
easterly direction. 

Iu describing the diameter of tlse country as above, between the 
Persian Gulf and Nejd, 1 have described it as It would be crossed, 
coming, tor instance, from Kuwait to liiadth; and 1 have not taken 
into consideration the regions of Washm, Kassim, and Jubhul 
Shimunur, lying to the westward or northward of Al-Towaij, and 
which, either politically or geographically appertain, at the present 
moment, to NejcL 

The bill district, generally, in which Dureeyeh and Kiadtli are 
situate, is known as Al-Aridh; * and it is only the valley which 
cleaves the district which is known as Wadi UanifaL It was this 
Wadi, perhaps, or a branch from it, which, before it was conquered 
Ly the orthodox Mahomed aits was known as the Wadi A flan. 
Usually it is quite dry; after heavy rain it becomes a torrent, the 
bulk of the water losing itself in the sands to the southward and 
eastward. The general watershed of the central highlands of 
Arabia seems, indeed, to be to tbe southward and eastward.} The 
water which is lost in the sands} to the southward, draining pro- 
l>ably under the sands of Rob-at-khali; and that wljich passes to 
the eastward draining under the sands of the Dahlia, and reapjienr- 
ing, firstly, in tlie lower level of Al-Alisa j secondly, in the yet 
lower plain of the sea-board near lias Tamtam and Jibuti f; nud 
tliiidly, in the sea itself, at a depth of four or five fathoms, near the 
island of Bahrein. 

From liiadth, two days* journey, in a south-westerly direction, is 
the Kliarj district, sometimes known as Al-Yctuamah. Tradition 
assert* tiiat this region, now in part desolate, is the remnant of what 
was once the considerable State of Yemamah, destroyed, partly by 
encroachment of die desert, and partly by political convulsion. I 
infer that Al-Yemamah originally extended from the present Khar] 
or Yeruabiah iu an easterly direction to the shores of the Persian 


• This Al-Aridh must not tit confounded with Al-Anlh, a rente of hills stretch. 

in • westerly direction near the toad from liiadth to Mix'd, 
t It ia asserted further th»t Ibis general direction of watershed obtain* from 
confitu-ff of Tuawu iwd Ut-jHL t 

S I wqftttar* (bal tfccre ffikSl be lakef, nr that water ieum U diicpverablr 
below lh« nod in the direction of the lludmmaut, and eastern Yemen 
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Gulf; thus including the present district AJ-Alwa, then known ns 
IJajr, and having its provincial chief town of llfijr, now in mins, 
two or three days journey south-west of the present provincial chief 
town AUJufuf 

The present town of Al-Yemamali 33 said to he on the site of the 
old capital: it h not in the valley, hut in an open plain. It is six 
nr seven days 5 journey from the present Al-EQfQf* and is four or 
five days' journey from the former chief town of Al-Aiisa llujr. The 
town of Sulcimiah is in Yeinamah, that is, in Kharj- 

Therc is running water, and there are extensive date-groves in 
AbYemumaln fiut ibis water is said iti part to coma from a source 
named 8ch, a little to the southward when? the Ameer grazes and 
waters some of his horses* and in part to be derived from nearer 

E ngs and we! is, There is no water dewing above ground from 
13 a, or from the Dowasser valleys to Al»\ emamaL No water 
reaches the Persian Gulf, in the fonu of a river or perennial stream, 
at anv point along its Arab shore, between Kuwaiti at the head of 
the Guff, and (jape Mrni&ndom, at the entrance of the Gulf. 

The general law caf the watershed of the peninsula of Arabia, 
from the eastern confines of llcjaz and from the central hills and 
plateaux, seems to be that of a southward and eastern direction— 
that is to say, in the some manner as the watershed of eastern 
Kejd percolates towards the lower levels of the great desert on the 
south, and of Al-Absa, Al-Klmtlf, and the Persian Gulf, on the east; 
so does the water of the southern Nejd find its way Into the lower 
levels of AbVeinanuih, Abllowteh* At-Harij, Ac. t with waste to 
the great desert; arid so does the water from Al-Ardh, 013 d from 
Hazm-er-Iiajee, and from the highlands on the eastern boundary 
of southern Ucjaz, find its way to the lower levels of the Risim, the 
Wadi Dowasser, and the Afladj-c-Dowasser, 1 with waste ta the 
great desert after supplying the cultivation of the above districts. 

Leaving Hiadth and returning to the Persian Gulf by way of 
Al-Ahsa, you cross the same sort of country which yon crossed to 
going from Kuwait to Hi ml tin only in revenied order of course: in 
other words* leaving Kowait you Iwe a march of twelve long caravan 
days, in a general direction of south-west and by south, of which 
the first five days are in a diagonal direction across the rolling 
open ground loosely called Adan ; then for two days across the 
stony tract of Sum min; then for two days across the sand-hills of 
the Dahna: then for two days across the rolling and plalh ground 
intervening between the Da him and the Nejd high In mis, called 
Aridh ; and then finally one long day through the Arjdh to 

* Aflul] if not ft province of itself but, si ltd asme deuok's, is that portion 
of Iloviisst: which i« vnti'tfd hv KaitMti| or underground wittr-duclf. Its fall 
iibitu h AflwIj-al-lkljid-nddtattuKr, or tbe Kftaaate of ihc Tillages &f the 
Doffts^r. 
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llid'itltli. While in returning from Riadth to the Gulf by way gf 
A I-Alisa, you hare first three days across theAridb a nA its adjacent 
ground ; then two days across the Datum (which seems to be more 
commonly railed Nefood T as it falls away towards and merges itself 
in the great desert); and thru two days across the open stony 
ground of Sumanci or Ilajar; and then either two days (fiill) to 
the shore line at Oltair (erroneously called Ojair); or four-days 
(full) to the shore line at Khutif. In either case you pass through 
the chief town of Al-Ahsa district Al-Hufuf From Khutif to the 
boundary of Al-Ahsa district ia two days" journey nearly; and thence 
to the chief town, AFHufuf, is two days’journey. " Al-IIufuf ia 
rnpidly nrammeed Al-FnfL It is commonly known also Khnt* 
al-bufuf, from the ancient citadel there ; ip part of which the 
Wshabee governor still resides** Sometimes Al-IIufuf ts called 
A1-Alisa, after the name of Its district.! The ancient name of the 
district was ITttjr. Its chief town bore the same name. It is mid 
that the mins of a large town of this name are fit ill visible two or 
three days’ journey distant in a south-west direction, lliijsr Li mid 
to have been a province of ancient AL-Yemamah. It is added that 
the decisive battle which gave these regions to the Faithful was 
fought near Hajr. 

Some confusion seems to have existed in regard tq the three 

names. 

UajiV the ancient name for Al-Ahsa, and its cliief town. 

Hajar, the name of stony belt, called also Humaan. 

And Okair, the name of tlie sea-port^ erroneously called Ojalr, 

These names arc* however, of entirely distinct origin. 

Oh air means a small excavation, or something cut awny, m allu¬ 
sion, apparently, to the small inlet or islet at the point on" the coast 
where Okair is situate. 

Khutif is the present port of the old district of Kutf, which was 
conterminous with the ifajr province. Kutf wits of greater extent 
than the present range of date-groves and gardens round Khutif. 
But the district was encroached on by the sands of the desert from 
the landward. The word Kutf is said to mean plucking, in sup¬ 
posed allusion to its date-harvest Khutif, is the passive, plucked, 
or something seized from another person, in allusion* it is asserted, 
to the Keramata sect, who seised an Al-Ahsa or Hajr and Kutf in 
the third or fourth oenture of the Ilejra, and carried away the 
famous black-stone from Mecca to Khutif, intending to make this 
latter place supersede Meceavas a place of pilgrimage. 


* The town of Muburrii r being the next important IOwd of I hu district, is. dii- 
ant 11 n h ft cunpk 1 tif mi Ll-s to the norlkwanl of Al-Hufu f* 

t Ta like CUK uf tine town arc some IkilJh knowti gft El-Gharra, containing larp,^ 
^Venu, w Litbrr I be people repair for coolnra^ iu Ibt hoi trtaou, 
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It appears there are two Al-Ahsas: that above referred to and 
known els Al-Ahsa AJ-Bahrein (from the adjacent island of Bah¬ 
rein) ; and second]v T that near Medina on the road towards Mecca* 
held by the Beni-Saad of Al-Hareb* 

The largest island of the Bahrein group was called Awa1 t after 
the name of the first chief who settled there* in the same manner as 
the island on the opposite coast was called Rais. 

1 am told that the remains of a considerable town are buried 
under the sand on the sea-shore, at a distance of one and Et half 
day*d journey ? on the road from Ehutif to Okair + Is this the 
ancient Hamas or Hams? 

I cannot find tliat there is any record or sign of any settlement 
along the shore line from Khutif to Kuwait This shore line is 
never traversed* 

There is a road of eight days' journey in length* a little inland 
from Kuwait to Al- Alisa. To the right of this mad coming from 
Kuwait, and at four days* journey distance from that place* are 
add to be the ruiEis of an enormous stone fort, called Ttij p trn- 
d [tinned tu have been built iu the time of Nimrod* 

While referring to antiquities ! may mention that l am told 
there is a mound, about tw o hours." ride north-east of delayed in the 
Sodair, w ith an inscribed stone on its top. The mound is called 
A 1-Grief, The character of the inscription k of very ancient 
date. 

At Seddoos in Al-Aridh is said to be a monolith of great alti¬ 
tude, 

To return to die coast line at Kuwait The present town of 
Kuwait is only from 100 to 200 years of age. Tile name is a cor¬ 
ruption or diminut ive of hiiotp or fort. The ancestors- of itd present 
chief were the pirates of the mouths of the Shat-al-Arsdi. Their 
original fort was at Omkuncr, at the head of the Zobeir Creek, I 
may mention that I have explored the Zolxrir Creek to its head, 
carrying four or five fathoms water np to Sts head within sight of 
the date-trees of Basrah. I took my native craft up the creek 
between the island of Boobiin and the main, carrying four* six* to 
nine fathoms throughout This latter creek would not* however 
suit shipping, a* there b only one fathom outside its entrance" 
The best approach tu the Zobeir Creek is up the Khar Abdullah, 

The hay of Kuwait is also called Gum* or horn, in allusion to 
the shape uf dm bay* 

^ At the north-west na^le of the bay is a ford called Jaharah. 
T his is said to he on the bite of the ancient Ghimuhensis, Bo this 
iis it may* bricks and other remains are found in digging near the 
furl It is in thb fori that the horse-dealers collect their horses 
from Nejd, previous to embarkation fur India. m Tha various breeds 
of Nejd horsed are of all colours, aud vary in height from MT to 
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14 2 average, A horse of 14-3 is & large Nejd horse. Some of 
the very highest caste.* of the finest form and greatest endurance, 
arc 144, or even under. Within the past few days I have myself 
seen or ridden a cbeanuiHxdoiiredSaglawiyeh mate* a baj Qjmd&nj 
inane* two grey Obeyalis* and a nutmeg-coloured Kohoileh mare, 
The commonest colour is grey* shading from dark nutmeg up to 
almost pare white* 

The Arabs consider that a horse should be ridden young. The 
Aueyseh commence to ride* they say* too young. Hut a colt of two 
years should always be ridden: it consolidates him and makes him 
lasting* Hence a colt brought up among the Bedouins is mom 
valued than a colt of Bahrein, although the caste of horses on this 
island is pure. But the colts are pampered. A Bedouin considers 
that a colt requires desert air, desert exercise, canal's milk* and 
some dates. It is fiaid that when pushed a Bedouin will kill a 
sheep for hb horse or mare, feed it on the raw meat the first day* 
and then on the soup. I observe that the Arabs about me rarely 
put a bit in the horsed mouth* only a slight halter over the nose* 
Vet the horse seems under absolute command* even at full speed. 
The docility of the animal is certainly very remarkable. Some of 
the horses to the southward among the sand-lulls arc taught to lie 
down like a camel* when their toaster scratches the ground with a 
stick* and then to turn over on their side and so dude the sight of 
mi enemy in the distance. 

The part that camels milk and locusts play in the food of the 
Hcdonins arid other Arabs is very noticeable. * During the spring* 
when the camels find grass* an Arab will live entirely on camera 
milk. He consider* it on alterative to Ilia blood* and as Tory 
fattening. It is said that living: this milk gives one a disgust 
for other food* especially for animal food. I have been assured 
from so many and so credible independent sources, that numbers of 
Arabs and Arab horses do live and thrive without putting anything 
into their moutlis except earners milk, for months together* that I 
cannot doubt the fact. Aa to locusts* they eat and relish them in 
all dosses. The Bedouins store them* and they ma y be said to 
form with dates a staple of food. 

There are five principal breeds of horses:— 

1 st. Sadawiycli ben JidraiL, 

2 nd, Kohailet-abAjooKi 
3rd. Obayct-iash-SuernLk, 

4 th. Dab mat-adi-Shell wan. 

5th. Wazoat Khersam 

The first breed is not now procurable in Xejd; but a limited 
number of horges of this breed is still to be obtained among the 
Aneyzeh tribe. * 
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Horses of the Sairia wiy eh (lat breed) on one side with daiu or 
sire of aim of the oilier breeds, are procurable in Ncjih 

Iroin the second,, Kohailch breed, art 1 derived the Shivaiman, 
Hamdamyeh, Hudheh, liabdeh, Sbohaib, Merudy, Zobaiya, 
Muaiigich, Towayash, Atrulich, Jaridi? Juziah, liurgnh, Et- 
rad*, Ac. Ac. 

Tnii second breed 33 usually reeognizablo by the straight, free 
action of the fare legs. 

The third, fourth, and fiflh breeds do not change their names 
even when mixed with other breeds. An Arab often thinks little 
of the sort of horse that commands the highest price at Bombay., 
He seeks first, and doubly first, caste - t afterwards lie looks to form, 
lie cares little or nothing for height, unless with a view to iho 
export market : ou that ceteris paribus he would prefer a roomy 
mare to a small one. 

It appears that the family of the l mama of Musk at were originally 
Sereda of a village, named Rowtheli, in the Sedair immediately 
below the Towaij hi! Is, Tbe founder of tlie family was Snood. 
Hi$ son's name was Ahmed. They came to Oman and took 
service under the dominant tribe, called Yarebch, Subsequently 
they obtained possession of the strong hill-fort, aided I hum, in the 
neighbourhood of Ho-rtok. Eventually they became the rulers of 
Oman, and changed their sect from that of Sun nee to Rcyothce. 
Ahmed’s son, Sultan, was styled I maun Sultan being killed, wag 
succeeded by hi< son Sayed Saeed, who rendered his State a li rat- 
rate Asiatic maritime power, and took possession of the coast-line 
of EAfrica from Cape Delgado * to Brava and Magadoxa, 
including the old Portuguese settlement of Mnm'hasga and the 
islands of Zanzibar, Famba, Moufia, Ae. He further developed 
bis trade at the entrance of the Persian Gulf from Bunder Abbass 
along i3lu Mekrau eats*, Sayed Sneed dying, two of hia sona difl- 
puted succession. The question was submitted to the arbitrament 
of the lata Earl Canning, who divided the State of Mishit, giving 
the African to one brother, Maujed, under the title of 

Sultan of Zanzibar, and giving the coagt of Oman to tin: other 
brother, Sawefruee, the present ruler, under the title of Sulla ei of 
Musk at. No one, however, except ourselves acknowledges the 
title Sultan, The title was Sayed, and remains Saved ; and when 
the people wiifth to speak with reverence of trie late Sayed Sneed, or 
Saved Sultan, they remember him as Imam, 

The mountain-chain running along the const-line of Oman is 
gasd to be comparatively well-watered on both ltd inland and sea¬ 
ward slo|3os, it I Lien many spots where fruit and vegetables tfarite. 

.----- A _____ 

* Or rather the lines of ihf Ki*er SinUcvS & little to/lhe sOuchfM 
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The range has been little explored by Europeans; but I doubt not 
that many interesting facts may be collected there. 

In regard to the Wahabec power, the principal Facte of the case 
may be briefly summarised as follows-:—There was a certain Mo- 
hammed, son of Saood. belonging to a tribe of tlie Aneyzeb called 
Mesahkh, and he w&s Hayes or chief of a small family, who culti¬ 
vated the suburbs of Durceydi, in the Wadi ilunifah. There was 
at that time also a man named Ahdsd-Waliab, of the tribe of 
Buni-Temem, Iwm at Ayeueh, in the vicinity of Dureeyek lie 
was a learned man, and"had sought out the true knowledge of 
God* at Basrah, Baghdad, and Damascus. Afterwards, that is to 
say, in the year of the Prophet Mohammed, 1160, be came to 
Durceyeh, and reproved the people in that they were ignorant of 
the true law and prophet Mohammed, son of .Saood, and his fol¬ 
lower^ accepted lib teaching, mid agreed to kill everybody who 
did not do the like. So Mohammed, son of Snood, went down to 
Jiiudth and attacked the place* and continued lighting there for 
about 30 years; and be slew' Delia tit, son of Dawass, of the tribe 
of Douneaer, chief of Hsadth, and took possession of his dty p 
slaying also many others who would not believe* Those who 
escaped lied the Country, and Mohammed, sou of Snood, then w ent 
down upon Al-Ahsa, slaying a great number of the tribe of the 
A myer, who inhabited that region, Mohammed, son of Saood, 
bad two sons, Abdallah and Abchdazeez. And Abdallah begot 
Torky, and Torky begot l'aysol, the present ruler of Xcjd, and 
so met! mes styled Audi, but mure properly linaim 1 le is now up- 
preaching 70 years of age, mid, though blmd, is at once both 
reveled and feared by both Bedouins and settled Arab® withm 
the circle of his extensive dominions, 

Trutn Ahdalazeez above-named came one Sarod* and from hint 
Abdallah. It was iliis Ahdalazeez ami his son Snood who ex¬ 
tended the W ahabee dominions until they embraced nearly the 
whole of the peninsula of Arabia, including the holy cities of 
Mecca ami Medina, bat not including Yam&u or the Hadramaut. 
Subsequently, and after protracted resistance, the Wahabcca were 
overcome by Ibrahim, Pasha of Egypt, Saood dying, Abdallah, 
together with his brother K haul id. were carried 3 prisoners to Con- 
stantinople. Ibrahim Pasha then destroyed the old Wahabec 
capital, Dnreeyelip and levied a tribute on the Wahabec power* 

At the hrjit rise of the Wahabec sect the family of Abdal 
Waliab were associated in power and authority with the family of 
Bou Saood—the former holding spiritual away, and the latter tom- 


* Saood was Abcnit Eo paji^Mr W-cBl-q wh^a he w tk$ recall^! eo btt capital bf the 
C*i ftf his fillicr* dJntk J 
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poral This double form of goTcrnmciit lias, however* passed 
away. Abd&] Wahab had three descendants—Sheikh Mahomed, 
Sheikh Haasau, and Abdal Rahman: the last named is now about 
9U years of age, resides in a retired manner on hid own estate 
near Riadth, and k the sole living represen Lit ive of the family of 
Abd-al-Wahabu J 

Faysul, the descendant of Ren Saood, enjoys the title of Imam, 
or religious leader. He is in all respects absolute in his domi¬ 
nions. Tiie Cazyehip resides in a subordinate family, and though 
the tenets and practice of the Wah&bee sect continue to be the 
severest among all Mohammedans, yet the Imam brooks no oppo¬ 
sition, whether from Mullah or from the numerous members or his 
family. 

Geographically considered, Nejd, as the term implies, means the 
highlands i in the heart of Arabia. So considered* it would include 
the To wasj hills and the A rid Is on its eastern frontier* Kharj and 
Hawtefa on its southerns Arh, W nfthtw^ and Ivji^eui on its western 
frontier* and .Jiibbul Sluimrcmr on its northern, 

Politically considered* the present frontiers of Nejd coincide with 
the existing frontiers of the Wdmbee Amir, and are as follows:— 
On the west, a line drawn nearly north and south between ] lejaa 
on the one side and the Wadi Dowusser and HajKm-ar-Rajce hills 
on the other. Wadi Dowasscr is on the southern extremity of this 
frontier, and Jowfal-Amar on its northern extremity. 

On the south, Nejd is bounded by the Rob-al-fvltali* or Great 
Desertp from the Wadi Dowaaaer, on its western extremity! to an 
undefined point in the desert towards the Persian Gulf 

On the east, the Nejd frontier comes down to the Persian Gulf 
from Kuwait, on the northern extremity of this line down to Abu- 
thabi. Passing A bus ha bi the frontier line keeps a little inland* 
behind the quad independent maritime Arab settlements on its 
pirate coast* until it reaches Brtmy, where the frontier line turns 
south-east, and runs behind the hills of the Musk at dominium of 
Oman, 

On the north, the frontier line of Nejd stretches from Juwf-al- 
Ainar above-named* to the immediate neighbourhood of Kuwait, on 
its eastern extremity. 

The Wahabee power of Nejd within the above limits may be 
considered as a confederation of A mb tribes* whether Bedouin or 
settled* subdued to one autocratic will* and bound together by 
idotives of interest and religion* for common defence and for ag¬ 
gression m common* The tribes so confederated are now noted 
Below.* Those residing in the highlands proper of Kassim* 


'M Amoor, As Mbs* As SJd, Ail burner, A*1 Motnir, Benuh, 

liiirb, bbamumr Ananich, AuL JLiurrali, K^itaun, Ou<ut*b, AU Do witter. 
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Wkshm* Aridb, &c +r and in the adjacent cultivated valleys, are 
mainly settled. Uut on the wide plains which surround these high- 
1 hi ids the Arab is a pastoral wanderer, and from the nature of the 
climate and country will probably remain so; For instance, on the 
great plains stretching between kerne it and Uiadth the two tribes 
Al Motsir and As -Sebaa wander during the winter and spring, 
then bringdown their produce* whether of wool, rowghun* horsey 
flocks, &c. T to Kuwait and the shore line, selling as opportunity 
may 00b - , and taking back with them to their summer haunts 
dates, coffee, a few piece-goods, bumtKttH for epoare, and other ne¬ 
cessary articles In passing through a country like Nejd, much 
depends on the season of the year. Pass t hrough the highlands in 
winter, and you may scarcely meet a Bcdouim You may pass 
through the lower plains in summer with the same result Rot urn 
to the high lands in summer, and to the Lowlands in winter, and you 
may fall in with black tents at all points. 

hose tribes who are under direct confederation of the Amir 
yield him certain revenue, w hether in kind* horses* or service, and 
are guaranteed certain alignments, whether of dates, cultivable 
land, or pasturage. But these tribes do not represent all the 
Amirs relations. He has others less dose, but still direct* as fol¬ 
lows :— 

1st, The tribes of Jubbul Shumnmr yield him tribute, and expect 
military aid in the hour of need, 

2ndly. Certain tribes are allowed to graze unmolested by the 
confederate tribes within or near the frontier of Nejd, But if a 
tribe of this class should bo attacked by a triln? not under the 
authority of the Amir, the latter would not interfere. 

3rdly. Tribe®, finch as the large tribe of Dbuflbcr, with whom 
the Amir engages on the one side that they shall not molest the 
confederate tribes, and on the other baud that the confederate tribes 
shall not mnle&t them. 

4thly + Tribes who arc independent within themselves, whose 
chiefs the Amtr has not authority to remove* but who nevertheless 

t ay him tribute, although they cannot claim protection or ahL 
Wilder this class fall the Sultan of Miokai, the maritime Arab set¬ 
tlements of the pirate coasts* and the chieftain of the Bahrein Islands, 
all of whom pay tribute as now noted below.* 

The richest province under the Amir's rule* and that which boosts 
the most skilled labour, is tliat of AbAhsa, inclusive of Khutif It 
is at Al-Ahsa that the Arab head-dress, the H Chdfiah p w and the 
u Ahhflh,* or cloak, an? made; and it is here also that are found by 
far the most extensive date-groves* 


■ ^ COOCsdrtllEiw : Chief of Bahrein, iooq dollars] ILHHm* 

Chief Train tiEUiU-khsuiurh to Abiilbfibi, 11*000 ifollara. 
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The Amir has two military outposts, the one at Bremy, astride 
of the promontory of Musscxidom, between the Mush at territories 
and those of the maritime Arabs 5 and the other at Al-lluiuf* chief 
town of AUAh&a* It is ~aid that the military requirement and 
administration of these and other provinces swallow up a large jaw- 
ticiii of the revenue i a ad it is added that these two military depn- 
tles t who are brothers, might possibly become independent if the 
rule of Ncjtl wen? tu devolve on any person 1 c*h able and leas liked 
than Amir Faysul. 

The Amir himself in turn is alfa/t'd to pay a tribute of 10,000 
dollars per annum to the Turkish govern menu He also, it is said* 
acmb. annually presents of Nejd horses, A deputy comes to iliadth 
annually for these Luries and tribute, and it is said that the horses 
which he took back two years ago were so little approved ait Con¬ 
stantinople* that inquiries were made as to the falling off of the 
breeds. Tile explanation given was* that the demand fur good 
horses from British India is greater than the supply. The Forte 
prohibited tile export of horses from Nejd fur a period of four 
years. 

As regards trade, Klmilf is considered ns the most direct port of 
the Nejd dominions, Some trade also goes on with KowiL 
Traffic also* no doubt, iind~ its way along the various pilgrim 
routes which puss to Mecca through Nejd, whether from Persia or 
Turkish Arabia, The W aha bees receive their coiteo—of which 
they drink an immoderate quantity—from Yu man by way of Sauna 
and Ncjraiij the Wahubee traders receiving it at the latter point, 
oral their own frontier of Downsscr. The Arabs of the littoral 
smoke freely^ obtaining the tobacco for their nargheel from the 
Pers ian province ol Lar, and that for tboir pipes from Mosul ur 
front \ miian, by sea. In the interior smoking is strictly prohibited, 
as is also the w earing of silk, and swearing. A lh dmim or other 

ahabce found smoking would bo killed. An amusing story was 
related to me yesterday of a man who complained to the Amir 3 
son that one of lsi$ neighbours smoked, “ How do you know- it? +> 
asked the Amir* 44 1 *>mclt it / 1 replied the man, “Then you 
entered your neighbours private apartment,” rejoined the Amir. 
5b No, 1 ' sail the man ; I ju^t put die tip of tny nose in/' Where- 
U|kkj the Amir ordered the executioner to snip off the tip of the 
complainant 3 nose, so ns tu save it from the temptation of sniffing 
m another mans harem for the future, 

I do not find that a man of the Wahabee confederation would 
object to marriage with a woman from a tribe other titan W ahabce, 
A settled Arab, whether Wababee or otherwise, would probably 
object 10 his daughter marrying a Bedo uin; but this not 011 account 
of religious or tribal prejudices, but Trotu dismclj nation to subject 
lus daughter to Bedouin life. 
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1 lifrt Sfems to be n good deal of quiet fun goin 11 on under the 
strict mid fanatical exterior of the VVahabees. They are warlike 
Mohammedan Quakers, The tribe- to the northward an- much 
freer m their ideas, or no idea a, A Mullah from Waiiabee went 
*? c ™ vnt a , oinc ot tIie Aneyzeh tribes, lie printed nut to them 
that those who pray and fast go to heaven ; while those who neglect 
these pious offices goto hell, lie reminded them that they nc<r- 
Wtrd both the prayer and fast. “Good,” said rm old Aneyaeh. 

Unt who is the United for getting into heaven ?** “The Pro* 
phet Mohammed,” replied the Moduli. « And do you suppose” 
asked the drief, M that when he zees ll=> Aneyzdi cumins on our 
thorough bred horses, he wont bts ?erv glad to open the door and 
letufliuFj 

JVbfe &n the Selaib XWfe, 

A few miecellanLoiLs remarks on the fSekbah or Selaib tribe, based 
on m format ion collected among themselves, may be in tires ting. 

llie h called Seleb or Selaib, because on certain festivals, 
and particularly on occasion* of marriage and circumcistou, they fix 
a wooden cross, dr eased in red cloth and adorned at the top witb 
feathers, at the door of the person married or circumrised. At 
this signal the people collect and dance round the cross They 
have a particular dance. The young men stand opposite their 
female partners, each advances, and the Youth slightly kisses the 
should rr of the maiden; any tiling like touch of the hand or waist 
is out of etiquette. 

The word Sdetb means a cross. Rut some of the caste derive 
their name from As-Solb-Al Arab, i. r., from the Wk .,f the Arabs 
—meaning to assert that they are pure descendants of aboriginal 
Arabs. I he Mohammedans, on the other liand, stigmatise them 
as out castes. The tradition is that, when Nimrod ii* ahout to 
cast Abraham into the fire, some angels appeared and protected 
* 3mi * Eblisof Satan then made bk appearance and pointed out to 
the bystanders that if some one would only commit a shameful 
crnne, the angels would be obliged to depart, and tints Abraham 
would be left unprotected. Upon this one of the Arabs lay with 
his own mother, and forthwith the angels fled. Upon ih'ia the 
angel Gabriel came to the rescue, and changed the spot where the 
fire was kindled into a garden. The descendants of the man who 
lay with Ins mother were, thenceforward, called As-Sclaib. 

'Hie Selaib who have emigrated into Nckl and other Moham¬ 
medan settlements conform outwardly to the religious rile- and 
eerymoiues of the dominant creed. But in their own tents, or when 
iuune, they do rmt eo conform. 

No inter carriage takes placE between the Selaib and the Arabs 
"ill not Btop to plunder a Selaib, nor to revenge a 
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blood feud against him* The Selaib are capital sportsmen. They 
live largely ondcer + s flesh, and wear a long shirt of deerskin coming 
down to the Feet. Their common diet is locusts, and dates when 
proem-able; but they will eat anything. They tend their sheep and 
camel*, wander for pasturage during eight months of the year, and 
for the remainder seek some town or village where to 'exchange 
their produce for necessaries of life* Their tents are black, of 
goals hair, and are pit cited separate from those of the Arab?. The 
Selaib are filthy in appearance; but the Arabs confess thrtt, in 
point of features, the Selaib women are the most beautiful anion^ 
them. 

horty days after birth a child must be washed, being dipped 
seven tunes in water. 

Marriage k contracted by mutual consent of the parties. The 
assent of the father, or failing him, of the nearest of kin, must also 
be obtained* The father of the girl receives some sort of payment, 
according to the ability of the bridegroom. The parties go before 
a moduli, or an elder of the trjlje, who it.*ks them three several 
times if they freely consent to the union. The partis replying in 
the affirmative* the molLih takes his fee, and they cohabit The 
neighbours then collect at the tent, sheep ara killed for them, and 
they dance. The only invitation is the sign of the cross fixed 
outside the tent* 

f J n he Sdatb wash their dead, cover the IkmIv with a white shroud, 
and inter it wit Is a prayer* balling a white shroud, they use a new 
shirt of deer-skin. 

They profess to reverence Mecca, but state that their own proper 
place of pilgrimage is ilaran, in Irak or Mesopotamia* They Uy 
also that their principal people have some psalms and other books 
written in Chaldean or Assyrian. They respect the Polar star, 
which they call .lah, as the one immoveable point which directs all 
travellers by sea and land* They reverence also a star in the con- 
stelbition. called Jeddy, corresponding with Aries. In adoring 
either of these heavenly bodies the Selaib stands with his face 
towards it, and stretches ont his ann* so as to represent a cross 
with hk own body. They believe in one God. Seme of them 
pretend to believe in Moliammed. Others deny the prophet, but 
tnLrt in certain intermediate beings, who are called the miitidants 
of God. They pray Utrec times a day: first, he the sum rises, so as 
to finish the prayer just when the entire disc k above the horizon; 
secondly^ before the sup begins to decline from the meridian ; and 
thirdly, so as to finish the prayer as tbe sun sets. It is asserted, 
however, that the 8elaih ol Jrlanin have pure forms of prayer, in 
the Assyrian or ChakfeaiL They fast tlirec times a year: for thirty 
days in Ramadan; for four or seveti days in Shaba Li, ami for five 
or nine days in a rammer mouth* They are peaoeftd, and are un- 
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disturbed by the Arabs, who hold them below Injury. They are 
markedly hospitable, like all people who have nothing to Vive. 
They assert themselves to be a tribe of ttie Sid ha os emigrated to 
NtjtL The Mohammedans deny this. The Seloib eat carrion 
and profess themselves to be the chosen people of fiod, who pay no 
tribute or tax, since no one will deign to receive it from them. 

T have not us yet come on any people practising sun or lire 
worship. It is vaguely asserted, however, that persons of these 
religions arc to be found in the direction of Al-Yemamah. Some 
of the Arabs bear Tiarnes obviously derived from the old astronomical 
religion, viz., Budhr (Moon), Skuma (Sun), Zuhra (Venus), Jtc. 

'flierc are two sources of confusion in the statement of distances 
in Arabia 

1st. A man w ho rides post tells yon tlm distance in day’s journey, 
according to his rate of travelling '[be caravan traveller dot s the 
same. For instance, a courier tells you it is two days' journey from 
Kimtif to Al-IIamr, and four day/from Al-HQfdF to Rjadth. A 
caravan-man, on the other hand, "would say four da vs to Ai-Hufuf 
and seven to Riadtli, 

^ud. 1 he second source of confusion results from the distance 
bom;? measured to the nearest boundary of a district, instead of to 
its chief town: for instance, in going from Bunder Abbaas to 
* linoK, tlie people tell you that the distance is twelve fursaeks; 
“d when you cover that distance, the guide points to a small 
wateronuree ns the beginning of Minow, being, in fact, the first land 
watered from the Minow river. The town of Minow itself is three 
fursaeks further on. 


XVI .—On the Note Settlement in Rockingham Bay , and adivince 
of Colonization over North-Eastern Australia ; including Mr. 
J. E. Dairy mplds report on. hie Journey from Rockingham 
Bay to the Valley of Lagoon. Documents forwarded by Sir 
G, F, Bow Elf, Governor of Queensland. 

Co tain Tin i cared hj tEe Col&sui, OrntE. 

Jfcftfct,. Nor ember $7* 1BCJ. 

I s a despatch to the late Duke of Newcastle, Sir George Row™ 
WTitcs as follows ou the subject of the new settlements in North- 
Eastern Australia; — 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copies of a private letter 
addressed to me by Mr. Arthur Jervoise Scott, Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, giving an interesting description of the found a- 
1,011 of a new settlement in Burt Ilinchinbrook, at the southern 
end of Eixkinghaud Bay. Ibis is the situ and harbour selected by 
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myvclf, in conjunction with (lie late lamented Cgminodqrc Burnett, 
from (/apt* York in H.M.S Pioneer, in 
186 J, ftnd afterwards in Kirveyed and strongly tvooni* 

mended by Captain Richards, n.N, t then commantling H MX 
Hy att, and now the Hydrogrnpher to the Admiralty. 

The oEcia] report of the Comtnisrioncr of Crown Landi, who 
accompanied the expedition,, fully confirmed the remarks of Mr* 
^•ott The new settlement, to which a conaidatable number of persons 
hare already proceeded, hm been proclaimed as a jjort of entry and 
clearance, and a police magistrate and subcallector of customs have 
been appointed there. Aa the harbour is one of the best on The 
eastern coast of Australia, it will at once become the outlet for the 
pastoral settlement which have already overspread the northern 
portion of the Kennedy district, as well as portions of the districts 
of Cook and Burke. A paper which 1 enclose shows that our 

E ioncor “ squat tern " have already occupied the banka of the River 
■ynd, which Hows into the Gulf of Carpentaria. They are also 
fast pushing forward along the banks of the River Flinders, mid it 
Is expected that there will be stations on the shores of the Gulf 
itself within the next 12 months* 

It will l>e seen that, as in all other instances of colonization 
among savage races, occasional loss of life [s inevitable among the 
lirat settlers in each new district in Queensland. But this very 
fact leodi to the efforts of our pastoral adventurers a tinge of 
danger which ia of itself faseinutiug to many minds. As 1 
remarked once before, there k yonictiing almost sublime in the 
steady, silent flow of pastoral settlement over North-Eastern Au*- 
tndiu. Although it is difficult to ascertain exactly what progress 
may have been made at the end of each week and mouthy atul at 
the dose of every year we find tliat the margin of Christinnitv and 
of civilization bus been pushed forward by nearly 200 miles. \\ lm-n 
1 assumed office 115 first Governor of this colony, in December* 
1S5B, Koclbaiupton, on the River l itzroy, was the furthest town¬ 
ship towards the north* _ Already in April, 18fi4, there are inland 
stations nearly SOO miles beyond Rockhampton by the nearest 
road. Again, just three years ago, in April 1801, the find white 
men lain led at Port Denison in Ldgecumbe Ray, where a flourish- 
ing township has already sprung up T with its may or and corpora- 
turn, \U bunks, stores, shipping, mid even its cricket and boating 
dubs h * 

It is expected that the progress of the new township at Roddng- 
hrLrn Bay will be still more rapid than that of the township at 
rurt Denison. Indeed, ii is confidently believed by manv persona 
that the former, from its excellent harbour* from its central posi- 
tion, and from the vast and rich “ flack count rj ” of which it will 
k die shipping port, will one day become the capital of the new 
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colony, which may probably at no distant period be fanned out of 
the northern districts of the existing colony of Queensland. 

Mr. Scott’s Letter on tfte Foundation of the Settlement at 
Rockitiffha m Batj+ 

Fort ULnchLutirnok. ItocLhgham B» 
Fttl-iiajy Jj, 

I now send a short account of our expedition to KockWIiftin 
Bar, where we have been established for about a month. * We 
starleil From Fort Denison on the 7th of January, in the schooner 
1 ohceman, owned and commanded bv Captain Powell Out nartv 
coiisisW of Mr- Tally, Commissioner of Crown Unds in the 
Northern Kennedy district, Lieutenant Marlow, of the Native 

Police,, three bkck troopers, Mr. G. E. Dairy tuple, Mr. Sell™ 

Mr. I anquhaisoii, Mr. Muller, a market gardener from Port 
Dcnnson Mr. Duladjy, botanist, myself, and' 12 white men, car¬ 
penters, hush men, &t, with some supernumeraries f ur the protection 
ol the settlement, and a block from the tribe on Stradbroke Island 
Moncton Bay. We bad on board, also, ten horses, a dozen sheen 
a couple of goats, some fowls and dogs. Wc met with contrary 
winds and calms during the greater part of tile voyage; and con¬ 
sequently, had to put into CWdanJ Day to get grass and water. 
We arrived in Buckingham flay on the evening of the sixth dav, 
the 12th of Jannwy, and landed under Hecate Point, go mimed by 
C aptain Richards, b.». t now I lydiognphcr to thus Admiralty The 
m-xt two days wc sjMint in sounding and looking fora suitable land¬ 
ing-place for the horses, which we found on the sandy beach recom¬ 
mended by Captain Richards for a town site. The fdiamm was 
rim in at high water, with her bowsprit over the sandy beach 
w ide she herself lay in the soft clay, of which the bottom of the 
whole hay seems to be composed; and the horses were all landed 
m safety on dry laud. We were more fortunate in this than in 
the embarkation at Fort Denham, when we lost our only draught 
horse, which was strangled in the slings. The other horses landed 
in firegrate condition, and seemed none the worse for the trip 
i Le next fortnight was spent in a thorough examination of lWk 
iogham Bay, both by sea and land. We shifted our camp about 
a mile from our first landing-place, and I think we have now found 
the best place for the settlement. In choosing the exact site it was 
an emharn if th richer, for the gravelly ridge on which we now 
are extends for about 2* miles, the whole of it being suitable for a 
township; while in Fort Hindunbrook there are several localities 
w tiirh would serve our purpose. We were therefore guided in our 
selection by the probable eoujse of the road from the interior and 
by the niort coovwneat supply of water. Tlie water at present is 
abundant everywhere, and several small streams, apparently per- 
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inanciit, flow down from the ranges immediately behind the town 
sitej some of these appear to find their way to sen under the 
porous soil i for* sinking any where in the beach, we tome to excels 
lent fresh water a few inches bdow the surface, and we drew mir 
supply for the camp from a barrel sunt in the solid, just below high- 
water mart. 

Mr. rally has surveyed a few sections of the proposed township, 
a plan of which t I believe^ he has Forwarded to the Government for 
their approval. The site is on the mainland about 2^ miles south- 
west of llecate Point. I-arge sliijss can lie at anchor about a mile 
oti; while vessels of a light draught can come close in. The rise 
nod in]] ia at least li Hut at soring tides, and the bottom being of 
soft blue clay, any vessel do lie within a few 1 yards of the shore 
without the slightest danger. The bay I* perfectly sheltered by 
11 inchi n brook and Gould Inlands from the prevailing winds from 
the south-east, while Dunk bland, the Family Group of islets, 
and numerous shoals* prevent any great sou from the noFth^eust\ 
Should a storm come from that quarter a vessel could run in a few 
minutes into Fort 1 Imchiiibrook, where she would be perfectly 
sheltered on nil sides. Altogether I believe this will prove to lie 
the best harbour in Queensland; and the Grtnt Eastern hem If 
could lie o(F Hecate Point or in any part of Port Ilinehiiibrooh, 
the deep w ater in which extends for several miles to the southward, 

1 he ridges on which the township will stand are of a coarse 
quartznsc sand* perfectly dry in any weather. Wo have bad a 
week s heavy rain, and nt this moment they are ns dry as they 
were Wforc it fell* Abundance of timber suitable for building is 
to be procured close to the tow n, principally consisting of mefaktim 
(teadree), Brigalmn, and a soil's of M stringy-hark * called by the 
bashmen Messmate, und which splits into excellent skfr-L 

A few days after our arrival, a small cutter* belonging to 
Mathew'S, ®f Port Denison, came in 2 the crew have been btisv ever 
since they arrived in splitting slabs. The men express great satis¬ 
faction with the timber* and aay that it Is unequalled in any part of 
the eoast-cmmtry of Northern Queensland that they have yet secm 

Tlw grass in the immediate neighbourhood of the tow n m coarse, 
and it would be called third-class pastoral country: hut under the 
ranges there are patches of good country quite sufficient to feed any 
amount of stock required for the settlement 

The climate appears much the same as tliat of Port Denison, 
and we get the same sen-breeze, I suppose from the latitude that 
the thermometer h a little higher; but the heat is not oppressive, 
and we have the great advantage of being almost entirety free from 
mosquitoes and Kind-flies. He arc* all of ua uowslcepiug without 
mosquito curtains, « 

1 or the grow th of tropical produce we have the authority of Jlr + 
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Hill, the director of the Botanic Gardens at Brisbane lhat H )e 
“ t,nt 7 1,1 ll,ls 'icinity cannot be rorpaaed. Mr. Ualachy die 
botniust sent up with the expedition by Hr. Muller, of Melbourne 
endorses this opinion. He has discovered a great number of now 
plants already, of which be will forward specimens to Dr. Muller 
and am™ them are two new fruits. * 

Mr. Dairymjile and Lieut. Marlow started a few days n-nr to 
explore the road to tlie interior. They were absent four' days ami 
discovered agood gap, through which they arrival at the top of 

oo ™?IS 8 * V le wil1 P m bably pass through the rupee about 
M) miles to the southward of the gup. at the heads of the river 
MacLiy. which wc discovered on our last expedition, about nine 
months ago. 1 here are no swainjis of any consequenoe to pass! 
ami the range, though steep, is sound and free from stones. A 
eonaidenaWa a™omit of Jungle will have to lie cut through, and 
. r * mp]c mil proceed in a few dim with a party of sev^n or 
eiglit men to cut a passage. Had poor Kennedy only landed 
where we did, instead of at Tam O'Shanter a Point; 25 miles to 
J™ northward, the kmcntablc tele of hia expedition would never 
have been written* From the top of a email range near the town 
we can see the country in which lie was struggling for two months, 
and it appear# a succession of lagoons, swam re, and mangrove flats, 
extending for 20 miles. The scrubs seem to abound with wild 
Ultimas; and Mr. Dalrymple, while amongst the ranges, came on 
sonic small plains covered with them. Amongst the bananas a 
great iiumtier of wide native tracks reminded him of the approaches 
to a village in Ceylon. Die fruit is now ripe; it is smaller than 
that of mast of the cultivated varieties, and full of seeds, and seems 
to form a great portion of the food of the blacks. 

The blacks are very numerous, loth on the mainland and the 
islands; so much so, that it would be the height of imprudence to 
let them into the settlement for Borne time. Thcv came o|f 
to the Pviiceman in their canoes, and wc also had an interview 
with them on the mainland, by means of Morrill (the ship wrecked, 
sailor, who had lived among the natives for so many years), and 
who, though he did not sjioak exactly the same dialect, was able 
to understand them. We explained to them tliat wc were come to 
take possession of a certain portion of the coast, and that thcv 
should be undisturbed in the remainder, Hie feet ofoceunyine 
their country is at once a declaration of war with the blacks • and 
as,we shall soon be but a very few men in the settlement, it would 
only lead to great loss of life on both sides to admit them pre¬ 
maturely. Jhoy have the largest spears and shields I have yet 
seen tn Australia, and only powerful men could wield such wca- 
jhplis. Lieut. Marlow is a very active and energetic officer, and 
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has been of the greatest assistance to us m , and we most also 
acknowledge the great courtesy of Mr Tully, who hu given titt 
every aid of hi s professional knowledge in surveying and choosing 
the sitc. 

\Vc have now got up a small iron store and temporary tent of 
saplings and iroti* and we arc erecting a c ottage of timber. I shall 
be left here for some time with seven or eight men, while Mr. 
Lklrymple is away exploring the road into the interior; hut^ 
1 behove* we shall be perfectly safe, ^ with the blacks it is omra 
ifftiotum pro ter rib Hi; and they will not know our weakness till we 
obtain reinforcements by sea and land, A mi tuber uf people are 
only waiting fur a favourable report from us to come up at once 
frmti Port Denison: nud ? 1 believe* in a few months the settlement 
will have attained a respectable size* 

Afyalt Dmcm t Lynd Rivtr. 

\ ic follow ing is an extract from a letter addressed to the editor 
of the 4 Northern Argus':— 

After leaving the River Burdekin liy the Volley Road* a branch 
of which crosses the range bounding the Kennedy district, you 
reach Mr. John M-KinnotiV abeep station on the Lyiid Itivcr. The 
£ ^ U ®P here look lti first-rate order* and haw had capital lambiugs. 
I enclose a sample of dm wool oil their backs, wbich I think proves 
beyond all doubt tliat Northern Queensland Can and will produce 
staple equal to any "town on the famed Darling Downs, We am 
ycit fortunate in having plenty of every kind of salt herbs, 
without which we could not manage* 

Mr, Donald M'Donald* from South Australia, has formed a 
sheep camp west of Mr. McKinnon's about sixteen miles* on the 
Copperfield River, which is a branch of the Lynd. IIt& sheep have 
been up two months* and look remarkably well A herd of cattle 
is now on the road up for this stat s oil 

Mr. Coll rings, from New England* h m a cattle station east of 
the Lynd River, Messrs. McDonald and Bell, of Port Denison * 
have also a tine cattle station on the east bank of the Lynd; they 
have been up about twelve months* and arc in splendid'condition. 
A 31 t* Robertson is the manager. 

Messrs. G. 11 and S. Yeates have formed a sheep and cattle 
station on the west side of Lynd River* called jVIvall Downs* 
junction of the rivers Copnertkdd and Lynd, at Gilbert Range, 
this makes the sum total of pioneer squatters in this part of 
Queensland. Any amount of runs are ready for squatters north 
is ml weak Cartage and Labour are the present draw backs, A port at 
Rockingham Ray or Trinity Bay woqjd open up this country rapidly. 
At present we look U> a township ou the Lpper Burdekin from 
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illicit to get our stores—a second Dolby. Here is ms opening for 
some Maitland camera to fetch bullock teams over; the carnnoe 
is 30/, a ton per 100 mile®* 

The climate is delightfully cnoh I send von a table of the 
thermometer for some days in January and tliis" month. Water, it 
■* boils at 201> degrees This place is IU30 feet above 
tbc sea. 
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On the Hot Is of January (SaturdayV a report reached Yeates* 
Station that Mr. Donald M‘Donald had been murdered by the 
blocks on the previous Wednesday, and a party was immediately 
formed to go in search of him, and arrived at his camp about 
2 o clock P<M. the same day. Upon examination we found nothing 
had been touched* We put Mr. Robertson's black boy Davy on 
the blacks' trail, whose number appeared to be about seven, and 
ran it over soft ground on from the cutup to the west batik of the 
Copperfield River, half a mile south from the camp As the grass 
had been burnt we could have tracked a mouse. Further on we 
could see the tracks of boots, which, from the strides, hud evidently 
been running close to the bank, making for the camp. The tracks 
of the blacks followed , though at some distance from each ether. 
At last we came upon Mr. ifrDonaldfs body lying cm its face with 
a four-pronged *pcar in the breast and several wounds about his 
body. Another hundred yards would have saved him bv bringing 
him in sight of his camp; the ravines and intervening inishwood ' 
prevented his making a straight course, another cause of his 
destruction* A hundred yards Hearer the camp Lay deceaseds 
sheep-dog, speared to the heart So we read the funeral service 
over McDonald, buried him, and fenced the grave in ns well as wo 
could. 1 lie sheep we found all right; they had nut been interfere!! 
with. * 

Statement of'Mr. M‘Douald T s boh, a young lad:— M Last 
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Wednesday ray father went after the sheep, and it being s wet 
coming lie took Uh coat* but left his rifle behind, which he "usually 
took with him. Myself and two sifters mid father were the only 

r T^Piis here; have been up now about eight weeks. At about 
o clock qu edoesday heard cries and shouting; about 400 yards 
up the river. At first I thought my brother John Lid arrived 
with tlie cattle. Before dark ] took a gun and went up to look for 
fatlier, out saw no tiring of him* The sheep came home. Oji 
T hursday inumiug I got up the horses. My .'bter wont out and 
found our diw spared in the sidtv We thou thought the blacks 
Imli killed father, and started lur Mr M'Kiiiiiou^ station* I laving 
m> road or 4 blaze f to our camp, we went a long wav out of the 
proper direction—-were out all night. Arrived at * 3M<Kmtion a 
on Friday afternoon, when four contractors started at once fur 
Mr* Kobt.it^oti s and \ cates' ^tatlou^ a distance of HU miles on 
the ira.r trail. 

“Sunday, JaDuaty 31st—Six of tire party, including Davy, black 
buy, recovered part of deceased's greatcoat, a piur of'woollen 
gloves. The hat, a fdt one, was not seen in the rebel's camp” 
1 hus ends the report of the first murder in tim new district. 

Report oj Mr . Gconje Etphinriom Dalrymphf on his Joann;y 
'from Itochingham ZEciy to the of fof/OGiis^ 

In & more recent despatch to Mr. Cardwell, dated August 2, 
George Bowen communicates tike lie|wrt uf Mr. (L K. 
paJryrripIc on his successful jmirsiej into the interior from liockijm- 
liam Bay to the Valley of Lagoons, 1 upon which he writes; ns 

luljqwd J— 

In continuation of my Despatch of 5th April Inst, anil of 
rmous communications on the some subject, J hare now the 
™»*T to transmit a very interesting Report from Mr. George 
Llpn 1 1 is tone Dairy niple f t giving further information rcapefctiug the 
new settlement at Port Hiudiinbredc, in liockinglmm Bay. Which 
I have caused to be named M Cardwell." 

The discovery of (l practicable dray rnn.l from this excellent 
harbour into the interior* over the range of mountains which here 
runs nearly parallel to the Coast, is a fact of much important* 
Lard well wdl at once become the shipping port, not only of the 
. district of North Kennedy, but of a large portion uf the 
districts ol Cook and Burke* which are being rapidly occupied by 
our jiostoral settlers, Tim Chief Coronji^iojier of Crown Lauds 


f>r i pnwiu mLwetitufiil Ptfcnn.pl to ojwn a road Ww& 
, fi cwnmikBicsttll^h in the * Prara^higf of the Hoy 4 

p VOl. fllL p. I 1 o. * 

“*■ Llpliiutont Dttilrjnipl*,, Dart., M.P. for Ponsnmulh. 


p For an account 
thtfw two pJaee*, Bet? 
Gtpgnplikil Sock-tv 
t Urather to Sir J; 
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has informed me that oar pioneer squatters are already within 
about IU0 miles of the head of the Guff of Carpentaria, for he has 
just i^ued a licence to a gentleman named Henning to occupy the 
rich open plains on the hanks of the river Flinders, surrounding 
the isolate*} castle-like hill named “ Fort Bowen” by the explorer, 
Mr. LandaborougL (See Stanford a new map of Australia, pub¬ 
lished in 1868.) 

I requested Commander the Honourable John Carnegie* h.n,, 
" to visit the new settlement at Rockingham liny on his voyage to 
Cape York in 11.31.8. Sahmander* Regular communication by 
merchant steamers will lie established almost immediately between 
Cardwell, Brisbane, and Sydney. 

1 forward an additional copy of the enclosed Report for trans^ 
minion (with your approval) to the Royal Geographical Society t in 
continuation of the many valuable papers which that body has 
already received from Mr, Dalrymple. That gentleman has been 
mainly instrumental ia opining me two new harbours of Port 
Denison and Cardwell* and in exploring the great district of 
Kennedy T which embraces an area larger than that of England, 
the whole of which I ms been occupied during the last three years 
by the docks and herds of our settlgff&i As myself a Life-Fellow, 
I hope that the society may elect 31 r. Dairy in pie to Iks a Correa* 
ponding Member, or may testify in some other appropriate manner 
its sense of the important services which he h ns rendered tw the 
cause of geographical research, and of British colonisation* 

Bri^tonc, Awgusl \ r 1£G4, 

To Hie Excellency Sir George Ferpiion Bowen, ljQjc.if.th, Arc. &c. Ac, 

Sin,—I do mvsetf the honour to inform your Excellency that X 
have succeeded in discovering arid opening a practicable dray-mad 
from Roehingliaso Bay to the interior at the Valley of Lagoons, 
and have, in conjunction with my partner, 31 r. A H J. 8coit* estab¬ 
lished a new settlement in connection therewith, on the diores of 
Port Hiiiehmbmuk, in Rockingham Bay. 

Being myself perfectly satisfied of the possibility of finding a 
road, and being also of opinion that my labours would be much 
Curtailed by the establishment of a safe basis of operations on the 
seaboardt and by a general view of the whole face of the coast 
ranges from the entrance to Rockingham Ray—so as to enable me 
to detect a spot where a piss might with the greatest case be obtained 
on to the table-land—we determined to proceed by sea, with a full 
equipment for the purpose, to form a settlement on these waters, 
and to endeavour to force a jiassage thence to the interior. * 

We therefore chartered at Port Denison the schooner Policeman 
(master and owner, Walter* Powell), and on the 12th January, 
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1861 , shipped horses, sheep, stores, materials for building. <£e.,and 
prepared fur sea. 


< )ur party numbered ‘20 wmls, amongst whom were Mr. Arthur 
... Bcott, Mr, 1 ullv f c.CrL.., Lieutenant Marlow (Queensland native 
police j , Mr. Selhcim (;*[uatter) t 31 r, George M. £ urn qhareon (of 
InvcrcauLI. in Aberdeenshire), Mr. Djkllachv (bl botanist, sent to 
accompany me bj Dr. Mtltkr, of Melbourne), .lame* Merrill 
(1 i years with the aborigines, us interpreter). J. MurrWy (hotel- 
keener) I R Milne (storekeeper), WiUwlm Petcra (carpenter)* 
\\ niter Rutler, E, Kerr, R. Ewart, &c P && 

■feimnry the P oliceman^ with our srcmll cutter, 
tlie lhathar df 3 tuns* in tow, was at length clear of Port 
Denison I leads, whence we experienced a most tediwu and uncom- 
rortable passage to the northward, haring io live on deck under a. 
Durum? sun, and exposed to heavy quails of wind and drenching 
ram, nltiTnam.fr with light and contrary winds; the ve-el crowded 
beyond its capacity with men, horses, and cargo. 

On the 13th Janunry, wc brought up under the high W of 
the west side of Cape Clt-vekud, and went on dare for water and 
gras^, twrth of which we obtained behind j \ sandy beach 14 tuile 
the cape* at a spot which 1 had visited on nay expedition in 
tm Spitfire m IBbO* 

A fair wind coming up from the south-east during the right, on 
the morning of the lytli we passed the Palm Islands on our port 
beam, and sighted the lofty nigged masse* nf tlimdiiiibruok Island 
to the north-nortb-west, itB summits shrouded in clouds. 

, Vc t mn ^ own > to eastern side before the fresh soutlNeater 
tSl * c * P** maptically from the extraordinary jugged peaks 
aiMt pinnacles, which towered high above us to the height of 2MIQ 
sheer out of the ocean* in bluffs and precipices of grey granite 
mefc-Hthe deep figures and ^forges furrowing their sides rteht 
down lo the rock-boimd shore, lashed by the evi™ti^ .umdof 
t ie racific, being frequently clothed with pictun .-nuc ntoum uf 
[Arattearia CooAn) J dense scrubs, and forest trees, 
towards the north end of the island, the mountains descend in 
rnore regular dopes, clothed with open forest from the sandy 
oeacli to their summits: Mount R.u^n 
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Keeping away westerly, dose under the northern declivity—the 
whole of Buckingham Bay broke suddenly upon our view, backed 
by it? ifnp*tedr]£r continue ms blue lofty ninj^cs of mountains of from 
to 4000 feet devatkn—rising abruptly from a level Forest- 
dad low country* from which numerous smokes of hush fires of the 
natives curled upwards into the dear blue sky. 

These ranges met the lofty mass of I linchiisbrook to the south¬ 
east and eastward, and stretched far away into the northern 
horizon. The field of our labours was before us; but this unbroken 
mountain whII seemed to cut off all eomniunienUon with the interior 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the port. 

H e anchored about H mile inside Hecate Point, in 4 fathoms, 
mud. Home blocks came oft 1 In three small lm-k canoes, two 
pcrtotB in each; hut we did not encourage them to come along¬ 
side, and they left and went across to I line Inn brook Island. 

On the inurning of the 2Gth we landed opposite our anchorage 
on the main land, at the spot reported upon by Captain Ki chunk, 
of U.M.S. //arafe, a? bein" suitable fora town site \ but finding 
the water shoaly for some distance from the beach, and the forest 
rather dense, we deter mined to examine the entire shores of the 
port before deciding upon the precise place for settlement. 

H o therefore made sail on the Bduxuier and stood down Port 
Hinehiubrouk (wliieh connects Buckingham and Halifax Bays), 
carrying soundings of from 7 to 12 fathoms fur 10 miles to w here 
we anchorciL 

On the 21st, having found by exploration in the Heather Bdl f 
that the whole shores of the passage south of our anchorage were 
one immense mangrove flat, intersected by saltwater creeks, none 
of winch reach the sound country behind, we weighed and stood 
up the passage, examining the coast as we proceeded, and were 
much disappointed in not finding a jingle spot in the finest part of 
the harbour which was not either covered ur euaxpunded with man- 
groves and swamp—until we returned to Captain Hie hards site, 
where we determined to fix our camp at the most open spot at the 
north-west end of the Two-mile Beach, and off which we anchored* 

When coining up the harbour a number of aborigines were seen 
on a small sandy beach. I therefore went with a pirty in the 
ship's 3wat, with James 3Iorrill, the interpreted The blacks came 
out some -way into the water to meet us ’ a number of others lay 
in wait iu the bushes* 

They asked for tomakawks, Arc., anti seemed much astonished 
that Jlomll could converse with them—if not exactly iu their own 
dialect, yet so as to 1 m? perfectly understood. 

1 asked them if there was nn| a river behind the range (one I 
had non on my expedition last year), and where it ran into the sea ; 
hut they most positively denied, oyer and over again* that any 
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such river existed* I then asked them where the easiest track 
existed through the ranges, as1 wished to go over to the great 
river* Maul Maal f or Burdekitl (pointing in that direction), but 
they stated with much animation that there was no way through 
the ranges and that they went far away (pointing to the north¬ 
west), and there craned, and would take me that way themselves! 
—an arrangement which 1 did not exactly appreciate, considering 
the smallness of my jwirty, and the hostility shown by thus** very 
blacks to the unfortunate Kennedy and lib companions—not to 
mention that right behind them, and only a few miles I saw a 
splendid gap. by which I had determined to endeavour to penetrate 
to the interior \ and therefore felt perfectly certain that these cunning 
savages were answering every question by a fidsdiood for their own 


They were l^rge muscular mcn + with bullet-shaped beads and a 
ferocious, cunning, and repulsive cast of features. 

Seeing that to admit any of these people to our new settlement 
would beta allow a multitude of armed savages to have the chance 
of watching and baraaomg, and endangering, at any weak moment* 
a small belated camp of settler:; in a densely wooded country, 
some of whom would require to be out in the bush splitting ami 
sawing Umber without any protection* 1 told them* through Morrill, 
that we had coine to take possession of the coast from a point ou 
tiie north-west shore of the bay to a point opposite Jlayoock Island, 
and that we were going to settle there and po^e^ it' 

They said, “ they hoped we were not going to war with them,” 
I replied, “No: that we did not wish to hurt them* but that wc 
wished to l>e left atone ; that if they would keiep off and not molest 



mangroves; Morrill having explained it to them -over and over 
a wain, and told theca to inform the neighbouring tribes accord¬ 
ingly. 


^ 1 had obtained the services of Morrill from your Excel lenrv 5 s 
fiovtirijment for the purpose of, if possible* coming to mi amicable 
understand mg with these people, having always been of opinion 
that hostility and bloodshed frequently occur between the wild 
blm-kg and white settlers at the outset of their intercourse, from 
perfect ignorance oil the part of the former as to what the white 
men require of them— u Thou shall not steal,” and “Thou shall 
clo no murder, lh having always required heretofore to be taught 
them by the rifle and revolver^ 

“ It was with great regret that we hmud it impossible to find a 
site for settlement cm the shores irf the inner harbour further to 
the southward; however, that selected is uqe of tlic finest in 
Australia. 
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Port Hincliiiibrook is a perfectly land-locked harbour of 25 
miles m length by 2 in breadth, carrying soundings of from 4 to 
to 12 fathom* at dead law-water spring -tides, ami 1 feel very con¬ 
fident that an entrance will be discovered from Halifax Bay* dose 
under the high land of Him hinbrook* through the bar reported to 
exist there by Captain Blackwood of HALS. jFYy. 

Such bars along the north-east coast of Australia are formed by 
the south-east Trade meeting the currents of rivets or tidal estuaries 
throwing up banks to wind wand, but almost invariably with an 
available channel to the northward* os at the mouths of the \lri$- 
bane, Filaroy, Burdekin, and other minor streams and outlets of 
the coast 

The lofty peaks of llinchinbrook on the eastern* and the moun¬ 
tain chain of the mainland on the western side* completely shelter 
this beautiful harbour from all wiuda, and render it the mu=t grandly 
picturesque as well as one of the finest of the Australian porta. It 
is, in fact, inferior to Sydney only in point of wharfage, vessels 
unfortunately being unable to approach w ithin a quarter of a mile 
of any portion of the mainland. 

The northern entrance to the port Es completely sheltered by 
Dunk Island. the Family and Gould inlands and banks* through 
which a broad passage of dh fathoms at low-water springs gives 
easy access from the open 

'['he site for settlement recommended by Captain Richards, iln +j 
and which we decided upon adopting* is inside and altont west- 
south-west from Hecate Pointy and here, daring tbe heaviest 
weather experienced since our arrival, during the most stormy 
sezisun of the year* there has been no break whatever on tlie beach, 
and small boats could ply at all limes will] perfect safety* Although 
tbe anchorage for large vessels is some little distance out, yet so 
soft and even is the flat in front of the town, that they can run 
right in at high water* and, lying in perfect safety at Tow water, 
land cargo on to the beach from tlie chip's tackles. A jetty* such 
ns is proposed at Port Denison t will in due time quite overcome 
tbb difficulty* 

Thu site available for tbe township extends behind 2 miles of 
open sandy beach, destitute of mangroves, and slopes gently back 
for about 2 miles to the base of the mountains* which rise in abrupt 
and ixnpaaifig masses behind; and in future years, when the forest 
fehall have fallen, and churches, public buildings* streets, ware- 
houses* Ac,, spread far along the gleaming shore and back to the 
base of the mountains, and the taper spars and black hulls of a 
merchant fleet give life to the now lonely waters of the harbour* * 
Australia will bold nothing mur^ beautiful than the city of Card- 
well and Its purl. * 
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. soil of the town site is a coarse dry prove!, evidently dis¬ 
integrated granite rock, from the range behind. 

The forest is composed of several varieties of eucalypti /j (gums), 
mehtlcMii (tea-tree), a large tree called messmate, a bind of stringy 
Itork, arid very valuable lor building purposes; Moodwood, white- 
^ 1J N Moreton Ii:ty a^h + &c. f and same line large specimens of a 
description of Jjcnx % with ilense foliage and white w.'is-looking 
flowers, with powerful perfume, which latter trees grow on the 
beach * their limbs overhanging the sea* 

Freshwater h obtained anywhere along the beach by digging, 
-nLnd is ot excellent cpinlUy. Also in sinall running creeks, alwiut 
half a mile from the town, and in a small aramp close to the eettle¬ 
nient; and, I should presume, from the elevation and proximity of 
the ranges, that the supply is permanent 

On the 22nd of January, we landed our horsey sheep, tenth, 
from the FoNatman, and formed a camp at the west end of 
the beach; and on the 2dth t having, after a careful examination of 
the locality by land and sea, decided upon the eastern end a* the 
site combining proximity to the best anchorage, the soundest and 
healthy ground, and convenient communication with the pro 
Uible route to the interior, we moved oar camp to that place 
erected an iron store and huts, landed our cargo, and soon bud 
the satisfaction of seeing forest trees falling i n all directions, sin b» 
bemg split, clearings made, ami this silent wilderness of the north 
awaking suddenly to life and civilisation. 

Tb the westward of the settlement a fine valley runs up about 
f miles into the range, and seeing leading spurs descending at its 
head into the low country, ] proceeded to explore it for a marl 
accompanied by Lieutenant Marlow (native mounted police), and 
three troopers 

Pawing through rather dense and lofty forest for about (5 mile*, 
we entered n very beautiful tract of rich country, of limited extent, 
oixmly timbered ridges descending from the range into small rich 
plums and forest glades, intersected with many clear running 
stony streams, all joining a small rapid river (which I have named 
the Marlow), its hanks clothed with dense lofty jungle, a mass of 
creeping vines, palms, «fcc. At the head of the valley, where it 
w'as surrounded by almost an amphitheatre of precipitous moun¬ 
tains, this river fell from the crest of the range in a fine cascade 
into the woodlands below. 

A broad, I Lard-beaten path of the blacks led ns into this retreat, 
where small verdant plains, bounded and broken by clumps of 
* vine, jungle, and fig-trees, varied by the fresh, bright green of 
groves or single trees of the wild,banana, and the tall, graceful 
stems of the Scaforthia elegant palm, half completed the delusion 
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that we were entering one of the beautiful mountain villages of 
Ceylon or of the islauda of the Pacific* 

The whole of the open ground of this portion of the floor of the 
valley w as doited with old and recent * s bum 71 gruuuthof the blacky 
where they hold large meetings of their tribes at certain seasons, 
at the full moon, to make warriors of the youths and have fights 
and ** corroborees:' Certainly a more beautiful and picturesque 
site for such wild ceremonies could scarcely be selected. 

Over these 4< bora n grounds the soil was beaten down hard and 
bare over a space of a quarter of an acre, like an oriental thrasli- 
ing-ftaor, and generally surrounded by dusters of small, round* 
topjii'd hilts, covered with melaleuca hark. In one of these we 
found some of the shields and wooden swords of the natives—the 
former about 3 feet long by li feet broad, and of an oval shape, 
with a knob in the centre. They are Funned of the soft light wood 
of the buttress rout of a description of Jims, and are painted in 
blue, black, red, and yellow bands, in a quaint zigzag pattern, 
found uti all shields in this part of the colony. 

The sword is funned of a bard and tough wood, like brigaJow, 
These swords are about 5 feet long and k> inches broad, and diaped 
with a curve, and point like au infantry sword, Thu handle is 
fined oif + and bound with cord and native wax, and is only lur±re 
enough for one band; and as they nie so heavy that few white 
men can raise them at arm's length„ it is diitividt to understand 
how they can lie in any way an efficient weapon in the hands of 
the Australian savages, unless they are far mate powerful men 
than their mure southern brethren, and more so than the generality 
of white men* 

On the 4th of February X ascended the range, and leaving 
Finnic ruin t -Marlow and trooper Norman outside, with troopers 
Warbragen and Archy, cut my way up to the summit, through 
the densest vine and thorn jungle I ever met with, even in the 
Fast Indies* Besides an undergrowth of smaller thorny barites, a 
perfect network is formed of cane creepers, of various dimensions, 
covered with hook-shaped thorns, w hich catch one by tlie face, back, 
hands, and legs, so that not only were our clothes nearly tom to 
ribbons, but we returned to the outride all scratched and bleeding, 
ami our hands and wrists so full of poisonous thorny that oh my 
return to the settlement I was forced to put both bauds in 
poultices. 

From the summit of the range I found that the dense scrub 
extended for miles to the westward, without a break, and tit ere Fore 
I returned to the settlement, determined to examine the gap to* 
the southward* 

On the 10th of , February t proceeded with Mr; Arthur Scott 
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aiid my black boy Cocker to examine tids gap, which is distant 
JO mile? from the settlement, tn a southerly direct ton. 

A blacks' track or pith led us riidit into' the gap, crowing many 
?waiu|js belli ud the mangroves ; hut ] have flince mode an excel lent 
ruiid through sound forest country, dong the base of the ranee. 

We ascended by easy spurs to a hill a I we the saddle of this 
" a P- a»d thence discovered that it descended by a gorge full of 
dense scrub, or rather jungle, into the broad valley of the line 
nver (which f had seen from the western ranges lost year, and had 
ijuiestioiit-il the blacks about), and on the opposite or western side 
“ wh,dl ™ main C®aat range, sweeping back from its lofty abut¬ 
ment on the coast of Halifax Bay, trend? a Hay in a wivt north¬ 
west, and, finally, westerly direction, on to the Mount I-nu^ tablc- 
hmi. where by the hills at the head of Great Anthill Creek, Hawr- 
back. Mount Lang, and others, it joins the Great East Australian 
t.mldcras, where it forms the watershed of the Ihirdekin and 
Mud Hi vers. 

J rom the heads of Separation Creek of Leichhardt, a lofty range 
in reality a great spur of the main Wkboue range—-sweeps 
round nearly parallel to the coast range, ami ending out a l,ranch 
Hhe northern watershed of the Macay River, termin.itin- in Tam 
u Ranter Point; inside Dunk Island), the main mass forms the 
naiKike mngft of Socklngliam Ifeij, tcraiiiiafijigdpposite the south 
entrance of the inner passage, calk'd Port Hint hinbrook. in Mount 
l^Ach, a granitic mass of fully 4000 feet elevation. 

Between Mount Leach and Mount Arthur Scott (the next most 
lolly mountain of the chain) is the very peculiar depression or gnii 
winch we had ascended-—at once solving the difficulty in my unud 
of overcoming the previously considered impassible’ Rockingham 

rsiiigie^ 


Tlui new river, which I have had the honour of naming the 
Jldrbcrt, after the Colonial Secretary., rises on and tm verges iIlc 
eastern slujx.-s of the table-laud j and being precipitated over 
the edge ot the basalt in a heavy fell (which we have heard dis¬ 
tinctly 12 miles oft) into a deep -urge-]ike valley between the 
granitic mountains of the great Rockingliam spur and the igneous 
r»M.ks of the main COast-range and table-land—as these oi^n out 
™"® * coast—winds through the beautiful and rich country 
oi the Vale of Herbert, to all appearances running into 1 la 3ilax 
Uiyand the south end Cf Rockingham Channel, anrl there assistinn' 
by its deposits in the formation of the great extent of mud frits and 
mangrove swaiups which cumber this end of the harbour. 1 am of 
opinion that the sources of the Herbert are identical with the ,Sen«- 
ratmn (.reek of Leichhardt —more particularly a a for many mites 
of its upper com*.- it forms the boundary between the primary and 
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metamorphie rocks; and 1 could discover no other practicable outlet 
for Separation Creek through the northern ranges. 

On the 15th of February, Eiroompaund by Messrs. G. M. Farqu- 
harson and R. Ewart, and two black boys, viz., trooper Norman of 
the native police, mid my own boy Cocke y, from Stradbroke Island, 
MGroton Bay, I left the settlement* with five riding-horses* four 
spare ami pack-horses, rations for fourteen days* amis, and other 
necessaries. 

Keeping close to the base of the range, we traversed ridgy open 
forest country of messmate, ironbnrk, blood wood, gum, and outer 
Tires* crossing many running creeks (with vine scrubs, palms, and 
wild bananas on their bunks) running from the range into the 
harbour* and camped under the north side of Mount f.earh. and 
between it and Port EIiDchinbrook. 

Ou the ^utli of Febmary we continued our course between the 
range and the harbour, our pas^go being impeded bv the rocky 
base of the mountains, furrowed by deep gullies and creeks descend¬ 
ing right into the mangrove swamps, 

At the south end of Mount l-earh we crossed a low scrubby 
range running out from it* and struck to the vy l n/w. 

The weather was now and had been for some time very wet, and 
we had great difficulty in making our way aiTo^s the swamps which 
cover the country between Mount Loach and I la]ilux Bay. 

In this locality we discovered a new and very' gorgeous plant; 
about the size and shape of a small pine-apple, but formed of rich 
decti purple leaves, of the same tint, form, and arrangement as a 
damja—the flower being equal tv solid, but cylindrical instead of 
round. It grows upon a caned ske stem, similar to Vanda etni- 
lmm$< I could not carry one no this occasion \ but doubtless Mr. 
IDS achy has by this time added this new plant to his valuable 
collection. 

Our route lay about 15 miles along the base of Mount Leach 
range* the swamps and scrubs bumming us in ou the left and encum¬ 
bering the w hole country* On the west side of the range, however, 
these gave place to extensive rolling plains, with graces as high as 
my saddle-bow* but by no means coarse, and the richest red choco- 
late-culoured loaui I liuve seen in Queensland, These plains ex¬ 
tended on both side* of the River Herbert, the banks of which 
showed 30 to 40 feet of pure mould where cut into by the stream. 

We encountered much difficulty and danger in "crossing this 
river, it being broad, rapid, and deep from the ilnod-waters of the 
recent rains on the table-land; my borec and Cockeys were rolled 
over by the stream, obliging us to swim for it. I was also in a, 
position of considerable danger from a tribe of wild blacks, while* 
left alone* w ith any; arms and "nnimunitlou wet, on the far side, 
whilst (Jockey was bringing the others across* 
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I made three separate attempts to cro-s the main const range on 
to the table-hod, without sueccn, over a distance of 20 mile# along 
it i but finally croHed it by cutting through a good dv.nl of dense 
vine scrub, and discovered a good spur descending from the range 
jnto the Vale of Herbert* suitable for a dray-road, about 20 miles 
in a wjt.\y + direction from the gap in the Rockingham Bnv range, 
between Mount Leach and Mount Arthur Scott, the "country 
between being open and sound fora dray-road the whole way along 
the base of the back of the Rockingham range. 

Hint portion of the main coast range which we ascended has a 
line of perfectly open, bald, grassy summits for about two miles— 
descending steep, scrubby, and broken into the Vale of Herbert, 
that river winding far below like a silver snake out of the gorged 
of its upland birthplace, through mountain-fomked rich woodlands 
and plains Further to the eastward it spreads out mto the dim 
distant level seaboard of Halifax lfay, with its faint blue line of 
ocean, dotted with the billy oiulrnea of the Palm Island for to the 
seaward ; all s-dfoaned and me I lowed bv the gauze-likc guinmiT~hcat 
baste ot declining day—the setting sunbeams shimiii: deep purple 
on the distant crenelated peak* of t liiidimbmnk, and the chains of 
mountains north and south. Moat grand and lovely in its scenery 
h this H Vale of Herbert maun tains, peaks, efiffri, waterfalls, 
forests, plains md what is seldom met with in Australian scenery, 
the clear waters of a broad running river, adding life, light, and 
beauty to the whole. 

To the west a shallow valley full of scrub, hounded by a second 
Hue of low bald lulls, still cut us off from die tablc-bnd f which 
beyond rolls far away to the westward, until it sinks towards the 
Gulf of Carpentaria to the north, and to the shed of waters towards 
SpeticcFs Gulf to the south and west 

We had to cut our way out through the second scrub, and thence 
steered vv. f s. to the Valley of Lagoons, 

On the first day we made 20 miles* passing through ridgy, 
sound, forest country, well grilled and watered, and fi t "for cither 
sheep or cattle, and crowing the main bend of the Burdekm. 
Coining from the southward, about 12 mites from the range, a 
more northern head overlaps the River Herbert, behind the north 
end of Sea View Range. The south head overlaps the heads of 
the Perry, 

On the second day 1 struck Lucy Creek, the feeder of Lake 
Lucy, a fine sheet of water, which l discovered last year, a few 
miles eastward of the junction of Great Anthill Creek with the 
, Burdekin. 

A few miles down Lucy Creek it runs through a curious passage 
or lyun of red conglmiierate rock* in which ^ere a few" Indistinct 
impressions of fossil-shells 
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Following the creek down still west by south for about 10 miles, 
WO came on rich gum and box flats on its bunks, and out upon the 
splendid rich rolling basaltic plains and downs of the Lake Lucy 
run, J 

This fine country, the commencement of the rich table-land which 
extendi far to the west of the Clarke, Lynd, Coppcrfield, Barkly, 
mitl Hinders, skirts the shores of Luke Lucy for many miles, and 
is not surpassed by any down country in Queensland. 

Tint sen I Is dark, chocolate-Coloured, and black, with basaltic 
Stones scattered over it, and small patches of scrub; and, like the 
remainder of the table-land ;ls described by Leichhardt, ** finer 
sheep and cattle stations for the squatter cannot exist." 

On March 1st, crossing the low Psamjiite raqge which divides 
Lake Lucy from the vidley of the Burdekln, behsw Great Anthill 
Creek, we followed down the valley of that river, with its rich 
grass, lofty gum-trees, and lotus-covered lagoons, till the hills on 
tuber side sweeping backwards, the beautiful open forest-ridges 
opened out in scattered tuulier, bite an Lngiisli park, upon the 
plains and hikes of Leichhardt's Valley of Lagoons, 

Herds of short-homed cattle were lying in groups on the wood¬ 
land ridges, or browsing over the rich pastures with that quiet 
laziness, sure evidence of their thriving condition—their red and 
wnite flecked sides fanning a beautiful contrast to the deep green 
verdure of the country and blue watem of the lakes, 

TLe Hurdekin, here a deep swift running stream of about 
20 yards broad, winds down the centre of the plains, destitute of 
river timber, save Imre and there a dark duster of casuaritus 
(swamp oak) on its jpissy banks, 

Following the plain between the left bank of the river and the 
Pelican Lakes for about two miles, the Valley of Lagoons cattle- 
station of Messrs, ^cott Brothers, Dairy tuple and i ? o, t came m 
view the paddock-fence encircling, and the cottage and buildings 
crowning a commanding ridge half surrounded by the river, and 
overlooking the whole valley, with its plains, lakes, mid wooded 
hills beyond. 

The sheep station is on the biisaltte table-land of Leichhardt, 
about six miles south of Mount Lang; the country being elevated 
nearly 1QU0 feet above the Pelican Lakes, and similar In quality 
to Lake Lucy. * 1 J 

From the centre and most elevated portion of the table-land 
rises the cone of Mount Ling to an elevation of about 4U00 feet 
above the sea. 

It was liret ascended by Mr, Arthur Scott and myself last year, 
and we then found it to he the crater of an extinct volcano, t!*e 
cup I icing still, quite perfect, of about an acre in extent, and con¬ 
taining the very fichest volcanic soil I have ever seen, suggestive 
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of the possibility of the production of wine-grapes to compete with 
those of southern Europe. 

A large gap is broken out of the south side of the cup, whence, 
doubtless, poured the three street mg of Ihyo, which., as described by 
Leichhardt, at no distant date have traversed the table-land in 
distinct lines down into the Y 'alley of Lagoons. 

The lava on these streams l* heaped up, spiked, jagged, and 
hoi So weil ci-ut into deep cauldron-shaped 1 coles and figures, or 
merely milled into gentle wavelets on the surface, as though Slid* 
donly cooled hut yesterday in its headlong irresistible progress, and 
occci^ioodly sprinkled with hrilhamly^coloured scoria. 

It is covered with a variety of scrub bushes, bottle-tree®, aud t in 
places, gigantic <mcalgpti\ and casuarimv t liie latter 4 feet through 
the butt. 

From the summit of Mount Lang the view is far extended and 
imposing, from tbfc mountains of Rockingham Bay and l[incbin- 
brook on the east, to the tabletop sandsto tie-hills of the Lyud and 
the distant table-land of the Flinders, Clarke, and Copper tie Id to 
the west ; and from the lofty Gilbert and Kirehtior ranges to the 
norths fur down the verdant valley of the Burdekiu to the south¬ 
ward. 

Plains run down from Mount Lang to Great Anthill Creek, and 
many dear running creeks carry the cold waters of its living springs 
to the Valley of I-ajroous below. 

On the 8th of March 1 started from the station, on my return 
trip, with the same party and others from the valley, to the number, 
altogether, of twelve white men and four black boys, three bnllock- 
drays, sixty-one working bullocks, sixty-three fat cattle for the 
settlement, and eighteen horaef, 1 marked an excellent road to 
Buckingham Bay by a more direct mute than that by which I 
went tip. 

We arrived on the crest of the M:i.lei Bangc on the 15th of 
March, where we camped, and commenced cutting a dray-mad 
through the scrubs, which are very dense and full of thorny vines, 
^lawyer” paling and stinging-nettle plants. 

We camped here for three weeks, and could not communicate 
with Rockingham Bay from the Hooded state of the River Herbert: 
the men, however, were hard at work all the time making the rood. 
The latter wins at length cleared for three miles, the drays were 
brought down the range sifcly, and the patooge of the river was at 
length effected by swimming the bullocks and horses, and dragging 
the drays over with a rope. Two drays were rolled over by the 
force of the current, and six of the party who could not swim, and 
Who had gone over on them, had a narrow escape from being 
washed away. The rest of m rode# am stripped, driving the 
ipare bursts, bullocks, and fat eat tic before n.% i 
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it ngm the Herbert craabig* the road traverses the valley of that 
river in an e^i, direction for about IS miles along the base of the 
ItoLkingham Ebin^es, through open forest ridgy country. There 
was more difficulty, however, experienced here m crossing the creeks 
senne of which were SCrnbby and soft; but good cm^Iii£ra con be 
made with little trouble. 

Here we entered the western side of the singular gorge running 
up to the saddle of the gap between Mount Leach and Mount 
Arthur Scott ibis gorge, being full of scrub, required another 
cutting of about two milus, mid the sides of the mountains being 
Step, the road also reouired to be cut out of the siding for a con¬ 
siderable distance, creeks and gulliea filled up with stones, &c T ; in 
fuet, a mad to be made* not traced anil simply cleared of scrub. 

The |>arty had now, however* been living for a month oti beef 
mt\ water, without tea, sugar, flour, salt or tobacco. I therefore 
decided tip™ going into the settlement (now only 13 miles off) 
fur supplies and assistance, and having, therefore, cut a britlle-tmck 
^rengb the strub, on Sunday, the 24th April, with Messrs. 
KM. larqttharson, Waldmi, R. Morris,and Norman and CocW 
black boys, and twenty^ x bead of fat cattle, we arrived safely at 
tbe township, to the mutual delight of the townspeople and oup- 
sclves r neither party having heard of the other for two months. 

On calling a meeting of the inhabitants, and representing to them 
that to Hr assistance would open a ™d at once from the interior 
into the port, or otherwise 1 must for the present abandon the enter- 
P n ^» twenty six men at unco cheerfully volunteered their services 
outE accompanied me to the gup, and under my direction soon cut 
U good passable road through the scrub* and mountain riding 
through the gitpj till met by the \ alley of La^oona party frum t E^u 
other side. 

The drays were then brought through and into the settlement in 
safety, and have since returned, crossing the first range with ijurfect 
safety, with two tons on each dray. They were also m-cmi/pauied 
by spare hands to dear the road and improve the creek crown cs 
for the laden drays. c 

To tlte energy of the Rockingham Bay volunteers and our own 
men the Government of Queensland entirely owes its present ™>s. 
stssi.m of a magnificent port, now made available for the commerce 
of the hi tenor, and of the revenue to be immediately derived there- 
from* 

1 can speak in high terms of the road, and must sav that I 
wrnuld rather take my drays across iwth ranges twice tEiuu over 
Connors crossing of tbe Broad Sound range once; and with the 
expenditure of about JOOOf., it is capable of being made far sum- 
nor to ibo Darling Dowds ranges* 

The distance ifom the Valley of Lagoons to the settlement, by 
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the road, is 96 mile*; thence roads branch off to the Flinders, 
Lynd, Cbrke, Hark Iy, and down the Burdekin Valley to Port 
Dcniscm; and in a short time the mute by the Hinders will be 
extended to a new settlement on the shores gf the Gulf of Car¬ 
pentaria, connecting the Pacific and the Gulf by a mail only about 
350 miles long. 

By this journey I Imre had the gratification of connecting the 
track* of Kennedy with those of Leichhardt and Gregory* thus 
filling up the only mining link of exploration between Cape Otway 
and Cape York on the one hand, and Western Australia with the 
sarnie point on the other; these being again united in various 
directions by the tracks of McKinlay, Walker, Land*borough, and 
McDouall Stuart 

Stations have already spread down the Flinders by this route to 
within 100 miles of the Gulf* find will soon, by reaching ta shores, 
give protection to the telegraphic line to India via Timor and Java, 
inaugurated under ymir Excellency's Government, and now rapidly 
progress! ng ru>rth wa nh r 

The upland table-lands behind Jtockinghnm Bay are of great 
extent, and a fford mill ions of acres of the finest country fur the 
growth of wool* 

The scrub of the ranges, anti the rich alluvial fiats of the Vale 
of Hcrlw rt, and the valleys ]jC!ietrating the coast ranges, are un¬ 
doubtedly the best suited for the growth of sugar, cotton* and 
coffee hi Queensland ; a ml as the site of the town itself is urn 
exceptionable, and t]Le harbour* as before stated, only second tu 
Port Jackson, 3 can confidently predict a brilliant future for the 
town of Cardwell and Port llmcldubrook j my statements ™- 
rermng the latter, Jour Excellency, having visited it in J| LALS.S. 
Pioneer, being in a position, I trusty to endorse. 

At present there are about 25 houses in the port, and about 50 
people; but the report of the success of our enterprise will soon 
send numbers to &w p ell the population. 

The shipping to the port is at present necessarily limited to a 
small schooner, but the Australian Steam Navigation Company 
have proposed liberally to pioneer the way to Port Hmchmbroofc 
with a small steamer; and man the p>rition of this port in the 
centre of the long north-eastern coast of Queensland, and its ca¬ 
pabilities as an Admiralty and mercantile steam coaling depot* 1 
trust, ere many years have passed, to see the ocean-going steam* 
ships of a mail Ilbb from Brisbane to Singapore, via Torres Strata 
ariil the splendid inner passage &n highly commended by the late 
Admiral King, and many succeeding eminent naval authorities, 
making Card well a place of regular rati; converting it from being, 
as lately, a wild, desolate, and remote spot, into n flourishing; sea* 
port, within easy communication with the marts of the vrnrld. 
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■> Qptttffaria and the Cehttial Mountains. By P. P. 
SgHCEJCOi*: hang the Preface to the Second Volume of hie fiusdon 
Translation of Rtrant’s i Erdknmle von Aden,”' Translated 
from the Russian, for the Kuyol Gcugnipliical Society, by 
John Mich ell, Esq." 

The Second A slums of the Russian Translation of Ritter’s * Asia ’ 
comprises R description of the tmrth-weeteru portion of die highland 
of Asia, i, e„ that extensile region which stretches between the 
AiUii ami the Celestial Mountains, from the eastern ex trend tv of the 
latter a! .Kami (Kumulj to the watershed of Lake 1 folk hash, and 
contains n!so a history of the exploration and settlement of Siberia. 

The range of country under consideration embraces the whole 
of the extinct kingdom of Djungaria, or the Chinese province of 
Tian-Shnnboy-Lu (rite region to the northward of die Celestial 
Mountains, consisting of the districts of 111 , Tarhagatd, Gobdo, 
Ac.), and likewise the Russian districts of A lata vet, Kopal, ami 
Avaguy, which tiow constitute the new Semipalatinsk region. The 
whole of this country, including, that is to say, hath Chinese and 
Ku&jiiaii Djungaria, forms that most obscure and unknown portion 
of the interior of Asia which contains within it the Tery centre of 
the Asiatic continent, namely, the gigantic mountain-group of the 
J cngn-iag (a part of tile Celestial Mountains), situated at equal 
distance* from the lliaek Sea oti the west, and the Yellow Sea on 
the east, the Obi Right on the north, and the Bay of Bengal on the 
south, and lying in the centre of the straight line connecting Cbm 
S everovoBtoehi, in Siberia, with Cape Comorin, in India. 

This region offers, moreover, special interest in physical ns well 
ns in erthrographico-historieai respects. Physically", it forma a 
distinct limit between the highland and the depressed portion 
of Asia, and is remarkable for the contrast it presents betw een its 
gigantic mountain-groups of tlie Bogdo and Tcngri-Tug in the 
t.elestial range, which tower far above the limits of' eternal 
snows, and are crowned with large Alpine glaciers, and the low 
sandy and sterile steppe of the licdpak-Dala, on the south-west 
ot Lake Balkhash, which bears the character, in common with the 
other sandy wastes of the Ando-C&piau depression, of a lied 
of an inland sea. dried up during a very recent geological period. 

In ethnographical respects this region otters a contrast no Jess 
marked between two numerically-preponderating Central Asiatic 
races—the Mongolian and Turkish—whose rulers iire strangers 
from tlie far East and \\ est—Chinese and Russians—occupying 
in the same iluiial plain of i^e Bidkliiish small populated oases in 
the midst of on flidigenous population, alien in speech and habits 
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tn their dominating rulers T who are powerful, not by reason of 
their numeric;!] superiority, but by the weight of their civilization, 
and the magnitude of their respective empires—the most colossal 
on the face of the glulie. Lastly, from mi historical point of view 
this country presents features of a no lea® interesting character. 
It has served from lime immemorial as the point of departure for 
migrating races front the highlands of Asia, the cradle from 
whence they spring, to the low and arid steppes of the AmLo- 
Caspian depression, anti to the still more distant and better- 
favoured region? ot the west. I t was here, namely* in Djungaria 
and the fertile and smiling banks of the Hi and Irtysh, that the 
migrating hordes lingered for some time* loth, as it were, to 
venture out into the unknown plain before them, stretching far 
away in the sandy ocean that separates Europe from Asia, until 
a new tide of popular migration forced them at last to strike their 
tents anti depart westwards from their mountainous halting- 
grounds. It is here also, in the valleys of Ifjungaria, that a few 
existing rude monuments, erode traditions, geographical names 
and remnants of intscs* who in many cases have lost their native 
dialect by having intermixed with other races {the result of which 
appear* in the name of K^s?ak or Kirghiz Kaisak), serve the 
orient!fie explorer as the only links for identifying the obscure and 
fragmentary allusions concerning these migrated hordes^ which 
occur In Chinese and Hu-s? ran chrome lea. 

Although the physical and ethnographical characteristics of 
Inner Asia have attracted the constant attention of some of the 
most learned men, such as Humboldt, Hitter, Abel Remusat, and 
Klaproth, the researches of these leaders of science could only be 
based on the most meagre data, namely, on the drv and one-sided 
Chinese narratives which found a place in Chinese literature from 
the period of the dismemberment of the Djungariim kingdom, in 
the middle of the last century, and also on the inaccurate, brief, 
and conflicting accounts and itineraries of a few Asiatics who 
aiieceedcd in visiting Ojiingaria and Little Jhikhara with caravans 
All these materials wore collected and carefully collated by Hitter 
and Humboldt; nevertheless, this region remained T like the in- 
terior of Africa, up to the most recent period, completely inacces¬ 
sible to European science. 

Even Marco Polo, the most enterprising and reliable traveller 
of the middle ages, did not visit this region, but proceeded east¬ 
wards to China, by a route tlint Jay southward of tho Celestial 
range. A few other travellers, it is true, passed through Djun- 
ffrm; these were: Plano Garalm [12 Id), Andre Longmmel 
(1249), and \\ ilheltn Rubrirjiug (d252), and they probably 
journeyed by way of Uke Zai^u to Karakorflm, the capital of 
the Mongol Khans. 

1 he same route was traversed by some of the subjugated 
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^tstcrn princes, such as Yaiwlaf and Alexander Novak i of 
lufeia, and tie turn of Armenia (liken iso in the middle of the 
thirteenth century), fur the purpose ol' paying liumngc to the great 
l\ j'.jtj; they, however, either left no description of (heir journeys, ur 
e ise the if accounts are so meagre and confused—as, far instance* 
tin- narntbre of Prince Getum—that very few of the places men- 
m them ran be identified. Much later, Fiidur Tsakovitch 
ifaikoff, the envoy of the Russian Tsar Aleksei I'edoroviteh. nro- 
weded in lbi>l past Luke /.ibun and the ujijier course of tha 
REark Irtysh, and traversed the whale of Djungaris, reaching the 
( iiiicsc wall at I [uliu-IJotun, from whence he advanced to Pekin. 
Although Riitkoll s march-route (of course not in the form it is 
inserted in \\ itsoti s work, from which it was derived by Ritter, 
hut in toe shape we find it in Sjmisoko's "Sibkski Vestn/k') can,' 
iri the present state ol our knowledge of tire geography of Central 
Asia, be pretty readily applied to certain localities, still the in¬ 
formation it contains is of too meagre a character, and is greatly 
interior fa native Chinese accounts. The southern border’uf the 
txjiiEilry now under consideration, i.e., the gigantic Celestial ranee, 
has not been explored by any European traveller up to the 
present day. The destruction, however, of the kingdom of Djun- 
garm by the Chinese Jed to its being surveyed under the suuerin- 
fandoDoe of the European missionaries, Relit U'Arocha and 
iI:illantern, by whom astronomical points were determined, not 
aJune la the fawns of Djnngarfa and Little Bukhara, hut also at 
the very foot of the Celestial range, as at Hangur-Oxen, the 
modern Kouur-L ten, and on the southern shore of Lake Issyk-kul 
As the dEssuits have left no record whatever of their having visited 
any part of die Celestial range, it must be naturally concluded 
tlmt i hey themselves did not diverge from the high roads of 
Central Asia but detached a party of Chinese topographers, 
faceted by them, fa the base of the Celestial Mountains. 

Ihe first learned Russian traveller who penetrated into the part 
of inner Asia now under consideration, was tile botanist Sims 
who in his faiairdons and venturesome journey to the Tarixigatai 
IU J 7'j‘d, advanced as far as 47° n. kt. During the succeeding 
loity years Lot one of tlie scientific explorers of’Western Siberia 
succeeded in advancing beyond the point previously reached by 
Nvere. The journey of K. A. Meyer, in l&SG, did not extend 
beyond tlie Arkut Mountains, Chingiztkn, and the Kariuira 
ibstrn-t of the Kirghiz Steppe; the travels of Humboldt ami bis 
associates, in it*£d, did not embrace even Djnngaria: their 
iilmitet limit was the Chinese picket of Ifaty on the Irtysh, in 4a? 

M. at.; and I luinboldt s greatest service in connexion with the 
geography of the ■interior of Ask consists in the critical elubora- 
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tion of the material relating to this subject in his classical ( Asie 
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SoEne of these materials, namely, the itineraries of Asiatic 
traders who had rioted different parto of Asia with cancans, were 
diligently collected at Setmpalatinsk by Humboldt; and another 
portion of his materials was derived from Chinese sources that bod 
been elaborated by the European sinologists Abel Rcnmsat* 
Klaproth, Schott, Neumann, St Julien, Father Hyacinth. 

Among the few unscientific eyewitnesses who in the pursuit of 
trade penetrated into Inner Asia, were some Russians; and 
among these, in pint of lucidity and accuracy of information 
collected, the first place h undoubtedly occupied by the interpreter 
Futilisef, who in 1811 visited Kuklja and Ckuguchak* the moat 
flourishing towns of DjdPgVfti* "I he narrative of this journey 
was published in the ‘SKberslti Vcstnik/ translated by Klaproth, 
and served Ritter as one of the most vain able sources in elucidat¬ 
ing the geography of this region. In addition to Futmscf* we 
may mention the miner Bttcgiref, who, towards the cud of the last 
ceutury, proceeded from the Altai to the neighbourhood of 
Chugudink, in search of gold; and the noble Madatof, who, in the 
early part of the present century, siiccessfulU reached Indki, 
starting from Scmipalutinsk, and traveling Lake IsByk-kul, the 
Celestial Mdud tains, and Little Bukhara. A short account of 
Sne^Ircfs journey was printed in the *Sibcrski V estnik f but 
w ith MrtdatoFs expedition, l am acquainted only through official 
documents preserved in ttie archives at Omsk, and as no original 
narrative was dksiveral by me, it must be presumed tluit pone 
ever existed, I also found a short march-route at Semipatetiuak, 
drawn up by the merchant Bubeninof, who in 1821 proceeded 
from Semipaktiuak to Kashgar. This itinerary w ill be printed 
in due season; bat, from iL- brevity and scantiness of iiifqfrmatioii, it 
is in no respect more valuable than the itineraries already prisited 
and digested by Humboldt and Ritter- 

Suets was the unsatisfactory condition of our knowledge of the 
geography of Central Asia in 1831, at the rime of the appearance 
of that part of Ritters work which relates to it. It was only in 
the fourth decade of the present century that wo became more 
familiar with Inner Asia from the side of the Djunmirian and 
Kirghiz Steppes, tliat is to say, with the foundation of the Russian 
town of Aynguz* on the upper course of one of the rivers of the 
Bzillihash basin, and after the submission of a portion of the great 
horde under Sultan Seek, mxi of Albai Khun* These events 
gradually rendered, not alone Lake Balkhash, but also the moun¬ 
tainous Districts of Dj angaria, mor^ accessible to travellers, in 
1834 the astronomer Federal' was enabled U> reach the eut- 
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boudiure of ilte Lcpoa, and determined its geographical portion 
untter 4*> 2 A J N* bit. He also succeeded in visiting t he sou them si lore 
of Luke Zzusiiu, and in making a trigonometrical measurement of 
Tfurbagatai* A little later the relations of Russia with the Kirghiz 
Hordes became more satisfactory, ami in 1840, 1841* and 1842, 
the learned travel] era Karelin and Schrenk penetrated into the 
mountainous portion^ of Ujungaria, or the snow-clad Djungarian 
Alain il Karelin explored the wild valleys of the upper courses 
of the Lepsa, Sartan, and Rasfeim rivers, as high as the snowline. 
Alexander Sehrenk visited* anil it may be said dtecotieted to 
science,, the 1 j ike Ala kid, crossed over the Djungarian Alutaii to 
the Chinese side, attained the upper course of the Teiitek, and 
readied the snow dine on several occasions, The extreme limit of 
hie journey on the plain bordering Luke Ak-kul was the Chinese 
town of Cbugudfiai! in Alpine jDtungaria, the hills skirting the 
banks of the Koksu River, and in the hungry Retpak-X)ala Desert* 
south-weal of 5*uke Balkhash, the Rivet Chu. 

Subsequently, the voluntary submission of the remaining portion 
of the so-called Great Kirghiz Horde in 1844, led to the Russian 
occupation of that rich and fertile portion of lijungaria which is 
known under the name of the Seinijvilatiusk region, from the 
seven tributaries of the Balkhash that water it. The Russian 
town of Kopul was founded by Governor-General Prince Gor* 
olmkuf, in 184d* on a fertile plateau at the base of a snow-capped 
spur of the 1 ijungariau Aktau. The establishment of this town 
ensured the development of the already existing relations of 
Russia with the neighbouring Chinese province of Hi. Although 
rapidly increasing! the trade with tlie western Chinese region 
through the towns of Knldja, and more esjictially Cbtigiidiak* 
encountered obstacles in its kgptbnate development from its 
transitive and contraband character! the Chinese of the western 
region (3i-Yuj) were only able to have secret dealings with the 
Russians under a semblance of trafficking with the Kirghizia, It 
was this disadvantageous state of things that led to the mission, 
with objects partly diplomatic and partly geological, of E. P* 
Kuvalcfski, accompanied by Vkugagli, an officer of Mining 
Engineers. 

Tbk expedition started from Kuldjn, and skirting the Russian 
side of the Djungarian Alutaii, reached dm valtcy of the Kt>k*u, 
as far as the upper sources of this river, while on the Chinese side 
it reached the town of Kiddja on the I1L The most important 
result of this mission, in commercial us well as in scientific 
respects, was the establishment of Russian trading-factories at 
Euldja and tliugudrak ThaOpening up of the western Chinese 
region contributed'largely to the increase of our knowledge of the 
geography of Asia, inasmuch as it threw two learned Chinese 
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scholars in the capacity of consuls into the commercial centres of 
IJkraguria* The local researches of these sinologists opened a 
wide field to science* 31r. Zukharof, one of the consuls, him 
already collected materials of great value relating to the physical 
geography and cartography of Inner Asia. These materials he 
has obtained during his stay at Pekin, from rare geogniphienl 
works (namely, the reports of the survey made during the reign of 
Tekn-Sun), and from information supplied him by natives of the 
western region. 

Tiie foundation of the town of Kopab which was in a 
factory and flourishing condition, owing to the rapid development 
of agriculture, aided by artificial irrigation, could not, however, 
secure the Great Horde* now under Russian dominion, against 
the bold attacks of the Bumfs, or the so-called Black or Dikokn- 
tnentii Kirghizes who infested the valley of Lake Issvk-kul and 
the neighbourhood of the sources of the Hi (Tekes)* This was 
naturally to be expected from the position of Kopal, which stood 
on the northern confines of the Horde, whose southern boundary 
beyond the Hi remained completely unprotected. The unguarded 
Condition of the frontier of the Hessian empire induced Govenior- 
Geuerai Jlasford to occupy the so-called Trans-Hi country ex tend¬ 
ing between the Hirer Hi and the snow-line of the gigantic Trans- 
Ili A lata ii, with a view of securing the left flank of the Kirghh 
Stcpj>e, which was under Russian protection, by making it totiter- 
ntii lolis with the peaceful frontier of China and the natural snowy* 
luouiiiuln boundary. This wdl-conoeived plan was carried out 
with complete success. In 1853 the first Russian detachment, 
under the command of Colonel Gutkofski, was despatched beyond 
the lit: it T however* met with serious opposition from a strong 
body of Kirghizia belonging to the hostile tribes of the Great 
Horde who rested on Tort Tnchubek, on the River Kesken- But 
in the foil owing year the whole of the region was occupied by a 
force under lieut-Colond PenemygheKkh who rafted the Kirghiz 
fort to the ground. After tins some of the tribes submitted to 
liussiiip while the most inimical Bed into Kokaniaxi territory and 
to the hanks of the Talas and Syr-Dark. The Russian detach¬ 
ment passed the winter in the sheltered valley of the Tolgar j and 
the ensuing year of 1855, General 11 as ford founded Fort Yerao^ 
at the bide of the Tmns-ili Alut.au, at the head of the Alrcmtynka 
valley, which is picturesquely wooded with apple and apricot- 
trees. 

The occupation of the fertile Trans-Hi region, well adapted for 
'agricultural mid gardening purposes* and in all respects beautifully 
endowed by nature, had the effect pf protecting the Great Horde 
from the attacks of the B units, hut placed its nearest triiies in the 
same position as that occupied ten year* previously by the Great 
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Kirghiz Horde. The; powerful and numerous tribe of the Bogus, 
who occupied the picturesque valleys and the tableland between 
the Celestial Mountains and the Tranfi-lli Alntaii, received neither 
countenance nor support from the Chinese, on whom they were 
nominally dependent, in mating the fierce attacks of the Sary 
Bagiait tribe, and had at the same time to repel on another 
quarter the depredatory incursions of some of their neighbours of 
the Great Horae Consequently* soon after the occupation of the 
Trans-Li region by the RussboiS, the high Mauap of the Bogti 
tribe, the old Bunimhai, elahned the assistance of General Ifnsford 
aguitist the attacks of the neighbouring tribes and voluntarily 
tendered the submission of himself ami his tribe to Russian govern^ 
meat. This led to the despatch of the first Russian detachment 
from Vemoc to Lake Issyk-kiil, 'for the purpose of pacifying the 
twu contending tribes* and making a reconnaissance of the hitherto 
unexplored valley of Lake lesykJtub Colonel Khcuuentofski, the 
officer in command of this force, and General Silverhdm t who 
conducted the survey of the newly-organised Scmipaktinelc region, 
were the lirst educated Russians who beheld this extensive lake 
nod the snowy summits of the Celestial range. Unfortunately, 
this detachment, in consequence of its critical potion amidst the 
marauding mountain tribes, the animosity of one of which against 
the Russians was decided, while the fricndlinesd of the other was 
open to much suspicion, was booh recalled, anti the surveying 
parties were unable to penetrate into the interior of tlie Celestial 
mountains. The southernmost point attained at the foot of the 
Turn Shan, bv Ensign Yanovskh the topographer attached to the 
expedition, wzus where the Zaukti ruslics out of its narrow defile 
on the Issyk-kul plateau. 

In the same year of 1856 I was sent by the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society on an expedition to explore those more 
accessible portions of Inner Asia which had previously been 
little visited- Naturally, the great object of attraction "for tne 
on tins journey was the Thn-Shan or Celestial range, Tim 
signification of tins stupendous chain, in position the n*u*t remote 
in the whole continent of Asia, although pointed out by Ritter 
and Humboldt, bed not, until then, been investigated by any scien¬ 
tific traveller,* All the teamed and critical researches of Ritter 


* Aifeiusncu the Rnpli-Oi ntkt, m tiis travels which were pith-Halml In ISSS 
E™ al of hh jflWTKj fraffi the Rmr Kunrhun, m the Hiittam Altai' 

mcHMft the JUisek [rlysh, to- JjtVe Ubu-rfr; theuoe south waria past Ulnsutui [ Q 
the iiL-iglalKMjrhood of tin* ChinOK (own of Rnrkul, at Hw btuof thr Titn ^h 
travelling tb*n jumlld. with ihis chalr^ thmEgrli it a oqjiihlcrable distant ffym fc 
|l F as ter ju Uil- meridian of ftt^o-Ola ^luiukUin, finally proceeding in a north- 
Vf«lerly diroelkni postXnkG FLjxjJ'A&lb, and mriiibg' Luke Alirknl in Jtuidm 
temiory. Unfortunately so HtniOfdinr} a juumei, sap need m ted ill the lii*r<irr 
vf the dpl^nttioa of tile Asiatic couu&tut, hu kui m saemiiie results 
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and Humboldt respecting this rangr, bdongtd only, even by 
the admission of the latter, to conjectural ^eogniphy ; or, other- 
wise, were founded on a comparison of tfie obscure and con- 


The paTrats¥o f which DCCDpiea 116 pa^s flf text* i^haiMlcriM the eiplaml 
region to little that 3.1 might with c^ela] filnrs* lw applied to any portion of (he 
Kirghiz Sttppa The trilial inquirer find* nothing thraughotit the whole har- 
raliv* to convince him of the getiuiumcst of ihe described jttiraey. which ertewi* 
mr Ir&lesa ttiM SyOO ttlEc* of ChlM« tern lory. Thil » the ffinre ilrikinp as 
undoubted prtjofa of the actual wrforaiau™ of Jounm-yi of which descriptions 
bre been pi Yen may t^slly bo Eduud in the short ii libraries uni account* nf 
Travels of different ages and naLKHri; ai, for in* [auto, in the travels of Slue and 
Gnbet, in the march-raulm- of Tartar traden collected by llunibohll, and in ifau 
more ancient acOOOnEi of Ballot MMW-lNjJflb the Amn-rjlan Fritioe Gclum, in 
the march-route of the army of Gulago-Khan f compiled by otic nf hi* ofltaen m 
the thirteenth century ), and lastly, in the narrative of she travels of the lludd hiiit 
missioBiaries Fa-liian and Iluan-Tsinn in the fourth and seventh cenliiriu*. Cm* 
cise I bough these accounts doubtless arc, the I timed critic soon discoviirs in them 
Such local peculiarities m can only l*e descriptive of particular spots and Jocaliliya ; 
and gbs wr Income mere Intimate with llte geography of ihe Country So which 
fuch accounts apply, the more readily and clearly do We identify the Emint* 
given in the mareli-routca. To our great rep ret we do not find this to be the 
com 1, in that part of A Ekl turn's work which relate* to Chmese Dj angaria. From 
the ennimcjicementp in calling ihe tiLan-Sshau tfaj an-9hm, he confounds, in name 
nt least* the two principal tnnnataia sys-Eettis of Inner Aria; and in all the other 
punmiis of his narratiTr, where he doe* not confine liiaisclf 10 descriptions of 
tlio steppes, ihe chase of wild animal** yurt* and social etmioins of tbt‘ nomads 
(dtttriptkmi which would apply with equal force and truth In the whole 
Central A»b) t but wkk-i tu euiumunicate something more definite and locally 
chs.rftcseristk, he falls into numerous lDccngruilies. Thus* to cite SOtnc examples, 
be FpriLks of the Kari-Tyn snowy range, at the upper course of [he Black Irtysh, 
as of a level steppe, intersected by low ridge* [ again, frtmi she Tmrau MuutHflitil, 
siluated at a dktluceof I SO- miles 10 the liOflh'CUSt of Ubtt-Nrfr* he «CS (lie 
Bogdo-Oln, in she Tian^han, which is about 75U Hlihs awajp from thk point. 
Lastly, from the plain at the 1 mm: *jf i ht OMtlal range he smmttaneouaEy xq 
not only the Bogdo Mountain, hat ol§o the Batlhan { pe-shan)— emitting sinoke, 
by Atkinson's account—which is about in Lien beyond Iw the westward, not- 

WLEh&tiiudiiig ilia! the Snowy Hogtla-llSa group stands out, a* it w ell Jit msw n,con¬ 
siderably in advance of the main chain of the Celestial Mountains, end the 
H&ishaiT Mountain rise* On their southern elope, I hat is to say, beyond its gigantic 
siiMwy ridge, in tike neighbourhood of the little Bukharien lawn of Kuehh, 
Similarly, frt little cnMeuce do thnfe; tncousiatenciea inspire which OCOtirin the 
account of the time occupied in performing the various Journeys end th®6e which 
relate to the dutrihnlion of Ehe nomad Kirghiz population ibrckOghoul Chinese 
Djungnria- As regards ouraelrea personally k the invollkfitury doubts re-peeling 
|he aliove-EneuEioEicd portion of Atkinson’* travel* arc still further strengthened 
fro ed Infonn? E ion we gBEhcred on the sptd nr^anling hm joumej ■ from the 
CtKHicks who Koaoipuled him, *□<! from the comnuindem who provided him 
with t'ScortSx Adinaii, during his psany years' residence in Sibcnft, vkited the 
neighbourhood of KopaJ [which had I hen just been founded), ninny vnlley* of the 
pjiEngmriari Alnlatl, the lake Ala-kut, Tarbagatai, the nvert Narj'fli mid Kurrhum, 
iu the wutlwffi Alui, the TeleEsk Lake, Tunkirtik Mountains of ikv S->an Jiange, 
IrkuTfik. Kinkbca, Jfcc; but u regards his bwvds irter an «Jttfnt of tuorc tkmo 
40iW vent? in Ciuncfie territory, Q&tmfttrkd by Ihnr wnrym, or Irwickuni caisor^ 
1 regret to say Ibat \ not only could mu gather mi\ tbiUg to confi rm thia fact p hut 
4 eviru became convinced of its utter from oakling local condilioEia 

on the Russian n* well as on the Chinese side* On ihe Jiasslaii K Ix-cruj&c the pro- 
Imold-L detachment of ihr^ or tfteir v^untaT> absetico frtUn the rorps^ 

\i ft fact that wuaLiJ leave behind it aome rtenrd in the h. iTirLai archive* j while on 
the Chinese aide, thv journey, I listing more than six tUOUlbl, of a party, Ulafi&^utumed 
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filled narratives and descriptions of Chinese f>n<l other Asiatic 
travellers, commencing from the Buddhist missionaries Fa-Hian 
and I Inyan-Tsiun, of the fourth and seventh centuries, to the brief 
itineraries of the Semi pal.itinsk Tartar traders of this century. 
Numerous questions, replete with interest to the science of geo¬ 
graphy, could only he jx/iiibly solved by actual invest!g«tion on 
the s]Jot r The configuration of the country', the direction of the 
upheaval of the mountain chain, its mean height or the altitude of 
its mountain passes, the height of the snow-line, distribution 
of animal and vegetable organisms in this unknown mountain 
region, the existence of Alpine glaciers or of volcanic action— 
alt these were points requiring either investigation or confirmation. 
So tar back as 1851 and 1852, during my stay at Berlin, 
I acquainted llnmboldt and Ritter with mv intention of proceeding 
into the interior of Asia as far as tile linn-Shan range. They 
both encouraged me in my difficult enterprise, but did not conceal 
their doubts as to the possibility of penetrating so far into the 
interior of the Asiatic continent. The result of my deliberations 
with these leaders of science was to strong then me m my determi¬ 
nation of attempting to reach the etermd snows of the Tian-Shan 
at all hazards. Humboldt attached so much imjiortancc to the 
investigation, even a cursory one. of this range, that I could not 
look at the underhiking except in the light of a’holy mission marked 
out for me by the Nestor of Eunipan men of science 

By the end of the summer of iS5(i, under the auspices and 
with the assistance of the Russian Geographical Society, 1 was 
already in Vcmoe; unfortunately, however, 1 arrived two mouths 
after the visit of a Russian detachment to Lake Ittyk-kul. 

ith a email escort of twelve Cossacks I succeeded, on the 21st 
September in reaching the eastern extremity of the hike, and had 
an opportunity of surveying, frotu Kuke-Kuhisun point, the 
imposing range of the Tiaii-Sliuii from the Uirgalan to the opposite 
extremity of the hike. To visit the chain itself was at that moment 
impossible. My escort being so small, I was obliged to proceed 
very carefully, and passed the nights in inaccessible defiles, antici¬ 
pating every moment to be attacked by hostile bands of Kara- 

Itetuminff to Veinofi, anil procuring a larger escort (Ibrry 
Cossacks), I proceeded through the wild ihiani ddilu at the upper 


wuhthp local and pacing ibronph inhabit^ clktriclf, jTnnff i-statilished 

rqulta ji tiil rcfosj tire pidret Mtl fnnikr linn, could sworn:lj the TiciUitt 

of tin* CkfncU aulhoritu-s. Ufliltr nil there cireiunttat™ c-om]u»rd f and 
m Uw nbwuce in Atkinson's nimuive <if Art new data dialing la Chinee * 
Djungurm. ibis walk ennhot he TOOfidfirfld AS an ncquisil ion m science imul tliu 
Anclior Midacra more d^inild iu fetmafiou and strou^r proof* lu corrobonilioa 
bf bii accoult^ 1 b4t into] uu Lari Ly inspire cvrlAia mistrust. 
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course of the Chu* * and emerged on the base of the Celestial 
range, nt-ai r the western extremity of the Luke Ipyk-kul. Here 
I came upon numerous eiuaniptneiitd of the bugtile Saij-Bagph 
tribe* who short I v before my arrival hod had a fierce engagement 
with a Kusdan detnd*ment which had been tent out from \ emo^ 
to punish these mountaineers for acts of violence and plunder. 

Notwiihstai tiling the hi ^pi table reception of die Sary-Bagy&hes^ 
who were commemorating the death of tunny of their kinsmen that t 
had fallen in the recent conflict* I was not able to penetrate 
beyond the first exposed rocky spurs of the Celestial range, and to 
visit its wild defiles, being apprehensive of treachery from the 
revengeful mountaineers who had lately been so severely punished 
by the Bmmm. 

However, in the spring of 1857—thanks to the escort kindly 
furnished mo by Governor"General llasford, who displayed great 
zeal and energy in the organi.sulion and exploration oi the newly* 
acquired region—I was enabled to realise all my plans* 1 he 
deadly strife between the two Kum-Kirghiz tribes was then at Its 
height* and the valleys of the TW-Shan seemed quite inaccettible; 
a 1 sappy combination of circumstances, however, removed tins 
apparently in&urmum stable obstacle to my journey* A rumour, 
that spread with extraordinary rapidity through almost the whole 
of the M us tag (the Turk* name fur the western [mrtion of the 
Tiuu-Shaii), of the approach of a strong liussian detachment* 
armed with terrible iustruincuts of destruction,* for the purpose of 
agisting the 31 swap Burnmbni, produced a sudden panic among 
the S«y-B*gysh tribe, inducing them to relinquish, not only the 
Camping-grounds they bad seized from the Bogus, hut even their 
own native pasturages* from the upper course of tbo Dirgahui, 
along the whole harder of Is&yk-kul, for an extent of more than 
2(flJ versts* and to migrate to the upper course of the Syr-Dnri* 
(Narym), The Ilogn tribe, who had been furiously attacked by 
the llagyshcs in tlie spring of 1857, and driven into Chinese 
limits, expected complete destruction; the sudden flight of their 
enemies dispelled their fears, and enabled them to reoccupy their 
former cainping-gnjuiids, and even to reap the harvest that had 
been left standing in the fields by the SaryJJagyshes, Anri bating 
this favourable turn in their affairs to my approach, they render*:d 
me every assistance in the object of my journey. \V itb such 
material assistance I was able, in July of 1857, to make a dr tour 
of lasjk-kul from the south side, and to reach the summit of the 


m * The L-SSF^mted aecLnints rpspci'lin" ihe stitnglh af my escGfl l« Ofin^ 
to my having milly reached llaniiiibaii aiiln nttwrowusted hy SOO h^rseiteCft ; tut 
tLhcsJ csrart*M Of fi hi«iy nf Kirghiz c*f iht Ureal Honlc under the ^ullubi Tf> tit. 

* ho had voluntarily kiincd mv detachdO*C, My u« n jHcrvOOll ttWrt COU&tiird 
only iif its CuSsib. 
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imposing and terrible Zanhii-Davan mountain-pass. 1 ahm &uo 
“f iKi ™ the Wura* of the Nurym, wbteh belong tu ,1 1C 

system of the Syr-Dana or Jmartcs. Shortly (liter I penetrated, 
uri a more easterly meridian, much farther Siito the heart of the 
Celestial range, and attended one of the most elevated mountain- 
gniujs of Inner Asia, that of the Tengri-Tag, which j B crowned 
witli a Circle Of Alpme glaciers, and covered with a daasding 
numle uf denial snows, In the glaciers of the Tenori-Tae 7 
discovered the aourc^ of the Wl *.za, which beta** to Ihe 
ay stem ot the Inryn-Gol or Krgeu, the most remote of the con- 
sitk'imde rivers of the Asiatic continent 

On my return to Sl Petersburg in 1*58, the Imperial Russian 
Geographical fcocmty, taking into consideration the great want of 
astroiiunitcul points in the region visited bv me, orgaobed, nt rnv 
rccoiumemtatiun, and with thu eo-o|)eratioii of the Military Touts- 
graphical Depot, a new expedition under Captain Goltibef," for the 
punwisc of detenmttiiw astronomical points m Russian Djungaria 
and on the Lake Isayk-kul By last accounts GuJubef had i^ccr- 
SSjfrt 11 of *1'"® P™& ^ the valley of Issyk-ku! Uke 
,Jf 1 ‘ tci *“* fl t the eastern and western extremities of 
the lake respectively), but had not succeeded in penetrating into 
the iiitenor of the 1 1 an-Mian, owing; to advene drctitnstSiocs, 

{'£ n° re , of ‘ f of Is8 .v^«l being occupied 

l y the hostile Niry-Bagysh tribe. Under such a state of thing, 
it would ef course, have been extremely rash to udiauee into the 
mountains, haring hostile tribes ia his rear. 

All the journeys and researches since the year 1834, enumerated 
above, Imvo considerably advanced our knowledge of the iKirtion 
of Asia which we are now considering, and have removed it from 
the region of hypothetical speculation to a certain basis of scientific 
lnv^tigrition. On this account, therefore, tin- second volume of 
the Uuss.no version of Ritter’s * Asia 1 ought to be accompanied bv 
copious and trustworthy annotations. 

X iifortunately all the additional materials for these additional 
notes are but little digested it* yet The travels of Fddornf Kn- 
relin Schreok my own, the observations of Gohibef. the data col- 
leebd and elaborated by Zakhnrof, hare not yet appeared in Tlr im 
And only short notices of them have been presented, I am 
cpiently necessarily obliged to withhold the supplementary matter 
» d„ «XOnd volume, ,t „J1 ««*» „ n[i | JrillJS "“1 
travels which is now delayed on account of ail my time arid tZ 

jjjg Si *®' 5 ° U ° f *"•** impact* 

to * ?? tWTd , vt)] ^ ° f RufiMto edition of* 
, tcr ? ^ >ia - contfbung a dAmptmn of the Russian Altai rhe 
not-ummportant materials relating to these mountains which were 
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collected by me on my journey have been partly digested since my 
return ; mid I am therefore in a position to proceed at once with 
the publication of tins volume with its supplementaiy portion. 

In oofudiiHioD to lit is preface, I dunk it iiecc^ary to allude briefly 
to some of the general results of my visit to the Celestial mono* 
tains. 

The results embrace three questions of the utmost importance to 
the geography of Asia, namely : a* the height of the suow-liiie hi 
the Celestial range j b T the existence of Alpine glaciers * and c, the 
existence of any volcanic phenomena in this region. 

On the first of these points 1 consider it incumbent op myself to 
dwell at length, in reply to the doubts expressed by Humboldt 
as to the correctness of the elevation of the snow-line in the Celes¬ 
tial range, as determined by me. The height I fixed it at T namely, 
1JJXHP to 11,500 feet, was ascertained by Humboldt from a letter 
I wrote to Hitter, and which attracted hk particular notice. This 
letter was published in the ‘Zeitachrift fur Erdkuude/' with some 
explanatory remarks by Humboldt. The method I adopted fur 
ascertaining the height of the snow-line was not known to Hum- 
buldt, who grounded bb supposition of an over-cstimntian of I he 
elevation of the auuw-liue on certain theoretical or comparative 
considerations. % 

Inaccuracies in the determination of the height of the snow-line 
may arise from two sources: lslly, from what is taken to l*e the 
enow-tine; and 2ndly, from an imperfect method of measuring 
heights. 

In the first instance the observer may be deceived by either 
taking dissolvable for eternal snows, or fixing their limit of height 
in sheltered ravines or defiles which arc hardly reached by the rays 
of the sun. Had I fallen into these errors ill my determination, 
the result would have been to lower instead of to raise the height 
of the snow-line, as compared to its true limibL But these sources 
of error w r ere fully anticipated and averted by me, a» my observa¬ 
tions were omde at points where regular layers of eternal snow 
occurred, and moreover on uiomiTuiu-rid'p-* and not in hollow de¬ 
pressions, in some of which I really did find eternal snows, in some 
cases several hundred feet below the limit of 11,000, 

With regard to the other point* 1 must observe that the method 
employed by me in determining heights by the temperature of 
boiling water is certainly one which is far from being perfect, and 
which can lead only to approximate results; but the inaccuracy of 
these results becomes more iiiappreciahle* the greater is the height 
4 which is being measured* tor inconsiderable elevations this 
method of measurement cannot be adopted. 1 may T how ever, also 
observe that the other method, uafttdy, that of barometric*) deter- 
luiuatbii, can scarcely be expected to give more accurate results 
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under certain unfavourable condition!?, as, for instance, on a journey 
through ait extremely wild and dangerous region, where the tra¬ 
veller ia obliged to form his own track, and stands every moment 
to danger tif an attack. Under such circumstances all simulta¬ 
neous observations of the barometer, at tin* base and summit of 
mountains, at fixed stations, or a serie^of observations at one point, 
are quite out of the question. Experience has also shown ine the 
complete impossibility of keeping the barometers (1 had two with 
me) from breaking iu a country so monuminous as that 1 traversed, 
wljere on each expedition the pack-horse* and camels stumbled 
repeatedly, and were occasionally dashed to pieces by falling over 
precipices. Hence travellers (lluinboldt amongst the rest, on his 
fitmotis journey in the Andes and the Cordilleras) have invariably 
had recourse to the met hod of determining heights by the tempera¬ 
ture o I 1 oiling water. The results obtained iu this manner arc 
regarded by science meretv as approximations until they arc super- 
seded by more accurate tin la obtained when tbe region is more 
accessible to scientific exploration. Although incomplete, these 
results are nevertheless of undoubted value to science, as the mag¬ 
nitude of preliable errors tinder such an imperfect method cannot 
exceed certain limits. 

Hut lluinbotdi conld not liate taken exception more especially 
to the method used in measuring tbe height of the snow-line in the 
1 lan-SIwn. because firstly, lie at that time did not know what 
mean* were used lor this purpose : and secondly, because he him¬ 
self adopted the same method on his journey in the New World, 
which was so prolific of scientific results, Humboldts doubt? re¬ 
specting the probability of the Tiun-Shan snow-line being so elevated 
iL-i I had fixed it to he, were based on considerations of compara- 
tive geography, and their soundness or otherwise may be easily 
tested on account of their being founded on a comparison of the 
height of the snowline of 1 1,000—] l,5U0 feet with its well-ascer- 
tamed huiiIs in nearly the same meridian (in the Altai 6,000 feet), 
or in the same pirallcl (the Pyrenees 8400 feet, and the (’micasua 
10,li0 feet). 

Iu exainioing the observations made by any traveller respecting 
the elevation of the snow line, the most accurate scientific criticism 
must remain satisfied of their correctness by the following theore- 
then.] demount nil 3i?ns t — 

The height of the snow-line in a given range must be calculated 
theoretically on the basis of a comparison with other rouges in the 
Kiiuc meridian and in the same parallel: the obtained result should 
then be compared with the figures arrived at bv actual observation * 
ami it must then lie carefully considered whether the discrepancy 
ttiat may occur ran ► be at all attributed to climatic conditions and 
p€eu uant i E?a of tbo coud try* 
vot** XXXV. 
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Humboldt, in hi3 classical work ( Asie Centrale, 1 supplies us 
with the requisite figures for arriving at a definite conclusion. 

la the same meridian with the Celestial Mono tains we find that 
the height of the snow-line is, viz.:—In the Altai (Tiger ski Bel hi), 
lat. Sri., HBOC feet. On the northern slope of the I lima la van 
range, lat 33° S h , 15,600 fe^ 

The Celestial Mountains extend, at the part visited by me, be¬ 
tween latitude 4 1° and 42° n>, which is consequently mid-way 
between the Altai and Himalaya*. Taking the mean of the figures 
given above, we shall get 11,100 feet for the height of the snow¬ 
line of the Celestial range. In the same zone, parallel with the 
Celestial Monti tain®, the height of the snow-line is as follows:— 
In the Pyrenees (between lat 424 : and 43^ N.), 8400 feet ; on 
Mounts Elburz and Kazbek, in the Caucasus (43 ] x. lat)* 10,170 
feet; on Mount Ararat (lat S9 3 N*), 18,300 feet; in the Kooky 
Mountains of North America (lat. 43* K.), 11,700 feet. 

Humboldt, in his observations on my letter to Ritter, refers ex¬ 
clusively to the Pyrenees and to the Elburz Mountain. With 
regard to the first, they cannot be taken at all into account In 
tennmifig the height of the snow-line ill the Celestial range, as 
they are situated in a moist eca atmosphere, where the snow-line 
must be considerably lower than in the continental climate of the 
interior of Asia. The Caucasus, however, supplies u better point 
of comparison* if treated with proper discrimination. The height 
of the snow-line of the Kazbek and Elburz is 10,170 feet, 
under a latitude of more than 14 to the northward than that of 
the Tian-Shan, and with a climate considerably more humid. O 11 
Mount Ararat, where the surrounding atmosphere is drier and the 
latitude 24"' more to the south, we find that the height of the snow¬ 
line is 13.3U0 feet above the level of the sea. If a range of moun¬ 
tains exited between the Elburz mid Mount Ararat, under cli¬ 
matic conditions of au intermediate character as compared to those 
characterising Mounts Ararat and Elburz, and Situated under the 
same parallel as tlie Celestial range, the height of the snow-line of 
these mountains would be determined at 11,300 feet. 

All these figures computed theoretically by comjiariug the 
heights of snow-lines in the game meridian with the Celestial 
mountains, in difibrent parallels nr under one parallel zone on dif¬ 
ferent meridians, coincide very nearly with my determinations* 

I be considerable elevation of the snow-line of the Celestial 
mountains is to he explained by the peculiarity of the geographical 
position of the range, and the character of the surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere. It is pmcrally admitted as a fact that n dry atmosphere 
has the effect of elevating the line of eternal snow very considerably. 
1 hus n for instance* the snow-line *011 the soul hern slope of the 
Himalayas occurs at 13,180 feet* while on the northern side it rises 
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to 15/300 feet. Tins anomaly £a only to be accounted for bv the 
southern side of the range being exposed to winds charged with 
the humid vapours of the Indian Ocean, which settle oil tlie cold 
ui< iuii tain dopes in the form of snow, while at the same lime the 
northern slopes of Thibet are reached bv the same air. bat which is 
completely free from moisture. The extraordinary dryness of the 
atmosphere of the Celestial Mountains, compared "to the Altai and 
Caucasus, is strikingly exemplified bv the following instances In 
the neighbourhood of Kiddersk, in the Altai Mountains, the dew 
falls so heavily that the dress of the horseman is completely satu¬ 
rated when riding through the high grass, while in the sombre 
forests of the north-western Altai, called locally Taigi, the atmo¬ 
sphere is still more humid, and min during some summers falls in¬ 
cessantly, Now, during the two years speiit by am in the Celestial 
Mountains aiid Trans-Hi A la tail, I positively saw no dew, and tlm 
bill of rain in these parts—notwithstanding that the summer of 
1H.J7 was a remarkably wet one, and the Altai rendered impassable 
from this cause—was very amalL In addition, the very vegetation 
of the Tian-Shaa bears evidence to the dryness of the surrounding 
fur. \\ Ink- the slopes of the Caucasus are clothed with dark and 
impenetrable forests, which prove so troublesome in the military 
operations of the Russians, the wooded surfaces of the Tim^Shai 
ore of limited extent, and rhododendrons, which arc so widely 
spread iu the moist climates of the southern slopes of the Himalaya* 
and of the Caucasus, do uot grow at all in the Celestial range ' If 
to this extraordinary dryness of the air iu the Celestial .Mountains 
he added the intense heats and powerful heating of the broad pla¬ 
teaux by the torching rays of the auo, accompanied bv cloudless 
sfcaes and a larc atmosphere, a natural explanation will then be 
found for the height of the snow-line being at 11,00ft—11,500 f ee t 
1 he few measurements of heights made by other travellers in I>jun- 
gario, and moreover by other methods, serve to confirm the aceu- 
racy of my figures, lrbdorof determined trigonometrically, tha t is 
by the most accurate process, the altitude of the highest point iu 
tb?T Itirbflg'&tai at about SEHH) feet. DteTurkfa^i ranine extourl^ 
under lat 47 n., mid is consequently nearer by 1° of latitude to 
the ligerefcaki Bdli than to the Celestial range, CompoW the 
elevation of the snow-line of the Turbagatai theoretically by a tom 
partson of the heights in tile Altai «nd Timi-Shan, wc should obtain 
a result of about *000 feet, while in realitv the true elevation is 
Considerably greater, as throughout the Tarbagatai ranee the 
existing snows, with the exception of two patches, are only sporadic 
and the snow-boo is not below 0500 feet. This case proves that 
the snow-line rises rapidly from the Altai to the Tarhagntai, owimv 
to the greater diyaess of a cJntincotal atmosphere. Lastly the 
barometrical observations ofSchreuk in the Djungarian Alataii, in 
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lab 45* N., fixed the limit of eternal snows at 10, TOO Feet. Calculating 
then (he height of the snow-line hi the Tiftn-Shan by a comparison 
Of that of tlm northern slope of the Himalayan and of the Tarba- 
gafcii ranges, we obtain 1 1 ,700 fact* and 1 1,050 feet if we take in 
the Djjungarian A latum 

In thb manner all the facts of the ease, not alone those supplied 
ns by comparative geography and climatology, hut likewise those 
derived froth the exact observations of other travellers, tend to con- 
tirm my figures, and prove them to be sooner understated than 
magnified. I Iurnboldt s doubts, therefore, as to the possibility of 
tbe snow-hue of the Tian-Shan exceeding 11,(K)0 fact in elevation, 
are disposed of, not only by ocular demonstration, but also on 
theoretical considerations. 

The interesting question relating to the existence of pure alpine 
glacicre in the Tian-Shan, which h in intimate connexion with tiirit 
of the height of the snow-line, was solved by rue in complete 
accordance with the previously-exprcfised opinions of Humboldt 
and Ritter. 1 set out without any foregone conclusions on this 
paint* hut J laving experienced the remarkable dryness of the air in 
the TiamSiiun mountains, and having ascertained on ascending the 
ZnukmDavan that the height of the snow-line was higher than 
11,1 Km feet* involuntary doubts entered my mind as to the pot^ 
^bilitj of the existence of real glaciers In the Tkn-Shnm These 
doubta were, however, soon dispelleds At the sources of the river 
sy-ri iii of S^:]y-f J;,^n [ came mmoss live magnificent Alpine gla- 
cii iv? t and a “ mer dc glace lh exceeding in size thru of Cliamounix. 
Notwithstanding some of the peculiarities of the Tian-Slmu gla* 
cfars, owing principally to their prevalence at not more than about 
2;K)0feet below the limit of the snow-line, while in Switzerland 
they descend as low as 5000 feet, their existence in the form anti¬ 
cipated by Hitter and Humboldt, on the strength of Chinese accounts 
was fully confirmeiL 

It now remained for me to prove by actual observation op the 
split the existence or otherwise of volenti ic phenomena in Djmigaria, 
aiid in the Celestial Mountains to which Humboldt in Ids works 
to often alludes, [ started on my journey firmly persuaded that L 
should find the conjectured volcanoes or at all events some volcanic 
forms?, and sought diligently (as Schn-nk did on Luke Ala-kul) to 
cstnl j! is] i the correctness of Humboldt 1 * sunnia^es w ith respect to the 
existence of volcanic phenomena in Central A sla, by which con¬ 
tinuation 1 knew a traveller would gain greater credit than bv an 
incomplete refutation ot the supposition* I waa even aware that 
.Ilmnbmdt ivfls rather displeased with the rcsiBrdics of Schrenk, w ho 
deaiiy showed that the island of Aral-Tabe, on Lake Ala-kijt, was 
not of volcanic origin. The opinloha entertained by Unmboldt on 
the subject of tbe existence of volcanoes in Djungaria were favourite 
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oiie* with bin, and I regret tliat 1 wos not able to confirm his 
cherished theory. Kullot Peak, another of Humboldt's mistaken 
volcanoes, was found to have no volcanic origin whatever. The 
hot springs, and the non-congelation of the waters of Lake lssyk- 
kul. were not accompanied by any volcanic terms in the Tiaii- 
bliati; and furthermore, nil the native accounts of phenomena 
wlnrJi from their description might be supposed to be volcanic, 
pimed unfounded, and were at once disposed of on mv examina¬ 
tion of the localities where they were declared to occur. The result, 
therefore, of my researches on this point was that 1 became con¬ 
vinced ot the complete absence of volcanoes, typical volcanic phe¬ 
nomena, or even volcanic form* throughout the Celestial Moun¬ 
tains. It is true that t-lture existed in Djunguria at one period 
some “Solfetam, ’ or smoking apertures, from which there was a 
discharge and deposit of sulphur, and that some of these fissures, 
<mt of which the Chinese obtain sulphur, emit smoke even at tile 
present day. But a careful inspection of one of the extinguished 
pits satisfied me that at all event* in that rase titans was no volcanic 
uthiuty. - In the neighbourhood of the pits discovered by me in the 
Katu mountains and m tlte Ili valley, I could trace ho volcanic 
Jorijis ; but ironstone occurred, and owed its formation, as far ns I 
could judge, to the pyrites that were widely spread in the vicinity. 
i here wjta nt uir si me tlmv a discharge of sulphur emitted m the 
turm of vapour out of tiunwruua fissures, nnd which left a deposit 
™ riie sides. If it be taken into eonoderatign that 1 found coal- 
toramtion largely developed throughout the Hi basin, ami ihut coal 
is obtained, by the Chinese in the neighbourhood of Kiihliu in hir^c 
quantities from very deep seams, the whole process of the formation 
oi adphur can then in my opinion be reasonably explained by the 
combustion of some coal-seams In this basin, which would ut once 
aet at rest the question o f supposed vulcanic agency. 

J cannot positively iifiinu that the origin of the other smoking 
pits of Djungarm, and particularly Humboldts famous “ Solfotura* 
nr Urumchi, b susceptible' of the si me explanation, although the 
; l,,al( Vty between all die Djuugariaii “Sulfiatum” would appear to 
, ™^ lve accounts excepted, hy the tjricutD 3 taiicu that 

the Chinese, who are very expert in rL-cegnlsing such sulphur for¬ 
mations, procure sulphur from the “Solfataraof Katu, which I 
visited With still Jess certainty can l deny the existence of vol- 
canic pbenontetiu or volcanic forms farther eastwards hi the Celes- 
tial Mountains. Humboldt, in his observations on the Idler 1 

* h ' e }' published in the « Zeitschrift fur 
J.iilkumle, sms that the Nuigai, rising iu the centre of the Audo- 
). "^bllenis range the most active of all the VolCauwa in tin- w orld.* 
tonus an island of ^trachyte ntrt more than two geographical uula 
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in diameter aro-uifd it From this I must of course conclude that 
the observation of a single portion of the Tiari-Shnu visited by uni 
cannot serve as positive evidence of the absence of volcanoes and 
volcanic forms in other parts of this mouofam^ystetn. My con¬ 
clusions on this question generally have already been made public 
m the letter referred to, but I must likewise observe in addition 
that all Asiatic accounts of phenomena which might be volcanic in 
appearance should be treated by men of science wuth great dr* 
cumspectioo, as many of these accounts have already proved falla¬ 
cious. I would here also remark that the impression produced on 
me personally by Djungark and the Tian-Shan* leaves great doubts 
in my mind ns to the existence of volcanoes in this lyirt of Asia; 
and as I am the only traveller who has visited the Tian-Shati, I 
cannot accept the belief in their existence os an axiom requiring 
no proof or confirmation- My conclusion on this pointy though only 
negative, is one of the* most important results of my journey. 

If in aspiring after truth 1 have been compelled to express 
opinions on two points of such vast importance to the geography of 
Asia which differ completely from those entertained by Humboldt, 
whose faith in the existence of volcanoes in the Cdcatial Mountains 
was ns firm as that of Columbus in the existence of the Now \\ orld, 
it docs not necessarily follow that I cast a shade (in itself Impos¬ 
sible) on the spirit of the greatest scientific genius of the age* 
Science is the eternal aspiration of the w hole human race towards 
truth, and truth can only be grasped at out of a multitude of error* 
aud misconceptions T?o men, moreover* are more liable to fall 
into such errors than the pioneers of thought, who marshal their 
fel]ow-creatures to the great goal of truth* nod call into existence 
worlds of new thought* and conceptions, These giant minds ore 
followed by a train of disciples for whom the path of investigation 
and final solution of great scientific problems is rendered compara¬ 
tively easv. Thus there are the men of genius in science, or the 
master minds, who conceive great thoughts, and the workmen who 
follow up such of these thoughts as ore susceptible of elaboration. 
Each has his separate functions, but on the most humble labourer 
in the field of science devolves the sacred duty of pointing out and 
rectifying any error into which the eminent master inav have fallen. 
And in such a case the obscure advocate of truth should not be 
crushed by all the weight and authority of genius,—science being a 
problem open to solution to all humanity, and recognising no indi¬ 
viduality or oligarchical superiority. 

The science of geography has lately been deprived of two ui its 
*u Lost brilliant leader*, Humboldt and Rif ter* To follow' their 
footsteps, to extend the circle of their researches, to strive after that 
eternal truth which they eagerly sought during their mortal careers, 
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to correct those few errors which are interspersed through the wide 
field of their inquiries, these are the duties of every votary of 
science, even of the most humble grade, and will serve as the best 
testimony of admiration and respect to the great master?. May 
the present effort be taken as such au espression, and as one of 
the many proofs that, dying, Humboldt and Ritter have bequeathed 
to humanity a living record of their great genius. 

Sl PtUrebttrtf,, 1st October* IS59+ 


XVIII,— On the Island vf AMu Seychelles. By Lieut,-Co)odftl 

Lewis Pellv. 

There are, in all, thirty islands in this group, varying in size from 
that of Mali], which id about 17 miles long, by from 3 to -1 miles 
broach down lo that of islets containing only a few acres of 
grrnnuL 

The group may be divided into two clusters; one to the west¬ 
ward, round Malti, and the other to the eastward, round the Island 
of PrasUn, which is next in size to Main. The general aspect of 
both dusters is green and cheerful; but that of Mabi is the loftiest, 
for the peaks along the backbone of Main itself may be nearly 
21)00 fret aljove die water-line, while Silhouette, a woody, conical 
isle, lying about 17 miles to the northward of Mahi f rises hiEo one 
central peak of from 21 HK) bo 0000 feet in height. 

The -SeychcUo Islands (which derive their name from a former 
French Miniver) are a granite formation, cropping up In the Centre 
of a va>t bowl of coral. This bow l may have a diameter of some 
120 miles: hs rim rising nearest to the surface of the water ? like 
one of the Atolls described by Mr, Darwin, Approaching the rim 
of this coral bowl from any point oceanward ^ yon strike soundings 
hi from 7 to 8 or 0 fat hums. Here and there, specially on the 
western quadrant, you coma upon 3-fathoin patches. And on the 
northern, a* also, "l believe, cm the southern edge, yon find low 
sandy islands, sprinkled with scrubby brushwood, and differing 
altogether in appearance* as perhaps in structure also, from the 
tievcbello group proper. Bird Island and St Abb are isolated, 
unmlmbitetl spots of the description under notice. 

Running towards the centre of the bowl, the soundings deepen to 
12, to &K anil to 32 fathoms; and give the last-named depth 
nearly np to North Island, which appears like a detached promon¬ 
tory of Silhouette. It seems, indeed, that the Seyckclk Islands 
arc the loftiest summits along the axis of a primitive system of sub¬ 
merged mountains whose ]ov#^r scarps and intervening -dopes and 
plateaux support the coral growth now sketched* 




£32 Pelly on the hliittti of Muhi, Seychelles. 

A steepish woody ridge of hUl-Laud mm the length of the Island 
of Malii, now broken into transverse valleys and now brSiilit with a 
plot of greensward—here espying a granite cliff, and there dis¬ 
covering a torrent-scarred ravine of red earth with overhanging 

brows of trees. Ham falls frequently p and almost every species of 
tropical plant seems to flourish: I observed, among other vegeta¬ 
tion, the guava f the Seville orange^ the Wehde, the breadfruit, tbe 
manioc, the sweet potato, wild ginger and arrowroot* the caju-nut, 
cumaiuuu, cloves* palms of many varieties—for example tbe sago, 
the nreea, tbe coeouiiit, and the eoco-deuuer; coffee, vanillin the 
tamarind, the mango* rice* pawn suoparee, sugar, cotton, nutmeg, 
mace, the popjmi, also tbe ra^uarinn, the tiros, the wood known on 
the island as the nut-wood, And which is useful for a bread, lung, 
and durable planking, the fan-palm or traveller's friend, and the 
Deem tree. 1 do not know how many among these species may 
be indigenous; but I mu told dial some at least of them have been 
introduced 

The mangoes did not look healthy; cotton and rice, I learned, 
bad been extensively planted during the French occupation of the 
island, and throve excellently ■ coffee also is said to yield ti good 
berry. Sugar—of which I visited an abandoned estate of some 
dOO acres on the north-west side of the island—does not seem to 
fiay; but whether want of success w ere attributable to an unsuitable 
soil and climate, or to want of skill and industry, I could not 
accurately ascertain. The groves of cinnamon were dense, large, 
and luxuriant; but this spice does not nay as an export 

Tiie climate of Mnlii is reputed singularly salubrious for an island 
situate only five degrees from the equator, Fever is almost 
unknown, and tbe commonest disease la dy.-outcry. Wood of an 
excellent and durable quality was formerly abundant on the slopes 
of the hills ; but tbe supply was recklessly wasted, and is now nearly 
exhausted. The best wood for building purposes is now brought 
from Silhouette. Sheep will not thrive at Mahi, Hut goats, it is 
r^ald,, do well enough, although I saw very few on tbe farms. No 
cattle are bred on the island ; nor Is beef killed, unless when a 
cruiser may chance to call in. Both sheep and cattle are imported 
in small numbers from Madagascar* A few ponies also are im¬ 
ported; and l noticed one ymmg camel, looking very raw 1 , wet, and 
unhappy, Roads, in a general way* there are none; though one 
leads from Port Victoria straight up across the backbone of the 
inland, but shrinks into a footpath as it descends the western water¬ 
shed, 

# l but one specimen of tbe coco-de-mer, Praslin being the 
only Island where this palm, unique it is said in the Seychelles., 
Is indigenous nr thrives spontsaeouslf. It U culjcd the loftiest and 
longest-lived of the palm tribe. W hen first it ajqiear? above 
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ground it throws out one forge leaf, and for wme years folio wJag 
throws out annually one leaf more. Then it begins to protrude it$ 
endogenous trunk ; and when the trunk is well up, the age of the 
tret? utay, St is supposed, be known from the mint her of rings on its 
rind, ended to me number of leaves on its eoromiL The wood, 
branches, and frtiil am very serviceable. Hie creole girls peel the 
leave* into thinnest strips, anti work tfosc into delicate and beau- 
Uhd baskets mid fan*. The shell of the fruit you nm> fouL anon 
turned into the scliidlop of some Fukeer in Northern India. 

Hie verms, which distinguishes only between the sexra, lhvcs 
thejiopulation of the w hole croup of the Seychelles at from Wo 
to ftM.i human beings- Of these, Mahi may number 2000, and 
i ratlin 500 inhabitants. I hit this estimate Ss approximate merely* 
1 lie population of Maid is principally creoles i these are reputed 
indolent and good-natured, addicted to 1 1 rink, especially rum; of 
easy morals and long-lived. I heir staple of food is manioc and 
ti4h, of which Litter article there is abundance, though earelesriv 
sought They consume also poultry and rice, and occasionally 
turtle, which nne brought from the A mi mute Isles, and preserved 
m salt-water ponds, drained and floods by the ebb and ilmvof the 
tide. v 

Port Victoria is the chief town V Maid: a neat township, pio 
ruresqudy dotted among underwood iismmdiately alsive the lino of 
F r ea Jit| d along the lowest swellings of a background of bilk 
I t a creditable rtontT-masonrv church, and the Govem- 

inent House peep out prettily from its English-loofcmff grounds 
and shrubberies. A clear boulder-strewn stream rushes down 
betweeu the Commisaioner s lawn and the main street of the town. 

I lie W-ea in general are built of wood upon coral foundationer 
and liave the high roof*, gables, and general character of the 
little chateaux and fanniteatb of Normandie. Creole French is 
the language of common life, with manners and customs to 
match. Here, as everywhere else in the Ea*t, orientals adopt 
French modes more readily than they do those of any oilier 
Kurepean nation * and you may find a crisp-wodled minx of on 
African, w ith thick lips, gesticulating about her civil rights, and 
adjusting bar kerchief, her boddiec, and her gaudy skirt, just as 
though she were a pert little grisette. 

C’otteidored us a jwrt, Victoria offers *hdiercd anchorage during 
the south-cast trade and south-west monsoon; but is oiien to the 
force of that from the north-east- Mahi itself protects the harbour 
to the westward, and a chain of islets to the eastward. The 
son them most link of this chain is separated onlv by n narrow and 
reef-strewn channel from the main island. However, few smnire- 
ragged vessels visit Main: otfcasionnlly one of the crukcrs from 
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the division of the eart const of Africa calls in } and Port Victoria 
» considered, I believe, ns one of the beat stations in that division 
for Lnvi.iL- leave to the men, American whalers sometimes {nit u| 
fur water or provisions; but, on tbs whole* the trade of tno Jsaiii 
is trilling, ami is principally carried on in smaU ecliCH»nm ranmiig 
between Mauritius, the Amiran le, and -Seychelles. These bnng 
supplies and miscellaneous goods from Mauritius, and turtle, which 
are speared, from the Amirante. Ihw cam baek coco^ 

Estates of this nut yield good returns at Seychelles, aiul 1 was 
informed that the proprietor of the larger portion of Silhouette 
lives at Mauritius in nttllienee upon an income drawn trom coco 
estates on the islet. When at Zanzibar, Captain Oldfield and L 
gave some encouragement to an Indian merchant to run a small 
cargo of rice, coffee, anil other provisions to Main. 1 he profit on 
the venture wan considerable, although the goods were sold out of 
hand. And I have no doubt that, on a small scale, a remunerative 
trade might be driven between Seychelles and the east coast ut 
Africa. The geode from Zanzibar were shipped in a dhow, which 
ran across in the month of May; and this was, 1 believe, the hrst 
native craft that had ever made the passage. 

Politically considered, Seychelles, like tile Amvraute Is cs, are a 
dependency of the Mauritius Government. I he subordinate 
administration of Seychelles is in the lia.ids of a CSwUOm- 
sioner, op ail income of about lOOttL per annum. The chief 
judicial functionary is a District Magistrate, who lieccmnes admi¬ 
nistrator ail interim in the absence of a Corniaisoourav J here is 
ala, E , Medical Officer and an Inspector of Police, with a detach¬ 
ment of <omc '22 constables. The cost of the Scychellc adminis¬ 
tration I understand to be about 600QL per annum, against a 
revenue of from 1300/. to 1500/. per annum, collected on the 
islands, and derived mainly from an excise on mm, together with 
a customs receipt of about 100/., bring ah import duty at 6 per 
cent, ad valorem, gathered on the spot. It is asserted, however, 
that the bulk of the Seychelle revenue should lie customs, but 
that these are principally collected at Mauritm?, and appear m the 
Mauritius returns; since nearly all imports, whether of provisions, 
miscellaneous goods, ami even coolies from India, are pa®ed 
thru ugh the Custom House at Port Itouis before being transmitted 

to Seychelles. , . , . *, 

Tlie jurisdiction of tlie District Magistrate extends to all 
criminal case*, wheresoever committed on the SeydieHa Islands. 

He can impnEOTi for any term; but In cases of inurdcr lie simply 
institutes preliminary proceedings, and the trial is hr hi m - J nurs¬ 
ling whither witnesses and accused arc shipped ns oppartumty 
may offer. Complainants, defendant?, and .partis criminally 
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charged* on vhatsfl^w island, come to Mshi the court of first 
instance. The Judge does not go on circuit Appeal Iks to the 
higher court at Pert Louis in eases of imprisonment for more than 
one year; or of fine a bore 50/. Hard labour un the roads obtains 
and i* found to work well. The average number of prisoners in 
jail at one time may be about 50.* All civil cases are open to 
appeal to Mauritius Landed titles* like other matters on the plea 
?id<\ are subject to French law—the old Code Napoleon, 1 
belie ye* About 12 judicial transferences of land have bwd regis¬ 
tered in 5 years; the estates transferred varying in value from 
1000 dollars up to a maximum of 5000 dollars. No land-tax is 
levied; all land being held In fee simple. All correspondence 
piisere through the Camiiiisaioner* and is liable to his remarks, as 
bead of the local Government. 

The old French mark passes as the common small currency of 
the island. Its value may be about three farthings. The rupee 
and the dollar* especMy the Marla Theresa or black dollar (still 
struck at V ieuna from a die preserved fur use on the east coast of 
Africa, I believe) are also current 

1 he inhabitants of Mabi assert that tlkoy puffer from being a 
dependency of Mauritius. They would prefer that Seychelles 
should be a separate government, so that their Commissioner 
might enjoy more real power, especially in financial matters, and 
for tile pruEecution of worts of public utility. They consider, 
further* that the desired change would preclude references and 
ron.-cnuciit delays ; that justice would be brought to their doors; 
ami that there would be a greater incentive to development of the 
resources of the islands on the part of the local Government. Thev 
would like also some decree of Municipal Government to be 
initiated in the more considerable islands, tudt as JWlin, so as to 
save the necessity for reference in minor matters to Malii, They 
would wish their coolies to be imported direct from India, instead 
of through Mauritius, Indeed, they complain much of the want 
of labuur, although Captain Old field brought them a supply of 
nearly 400 emancipated slaves from the cost coast of Afri ca , 
These are now carefully registered, protected, and provided for, 

I -talked with one man, a runaway slave of His Highness %ed 
Hurghesh. The fellow' told me his wages were t> dollars a mouth, 
that he was saving money, and that he intended to return to Africa 
directly he had made a h:ijr. 

Defective titles to some of the estates is another alleged ground 
of complaint. It appears that, in the lirst instance, Fretich iiuaii- 
gnuits settling on these islands received grants of lands in ollot- 

I am aot sure tml ibat sow* ofWse fifty may have come from Mauriliuj, 
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menta of HIS acres each, npOn condition of residence nud building 
within a period of one year, These grunt* " ere made provisionally 
at Seychelles, and were afterwards confirmed in perpetuity S»y the 
Superior Government at Mauritius- \V ben, however, the English 
took Seychelles, ami which they did sonic little time before hiking 
Mauritius, they continued to grant provisionally as before; but of 
course no coufinuatiuii took place from the Isle of France so long 
as the latter remained French. Hence tlw titles of estates granted 
during (hat period were unconfirmed at the lime, and still so remain. 
This defect, the creoles soy, shuuld in equity be remedied. 

Thus much for the little plaints of the good people of Main. 
Others assert that all their difficulties and their poverty are due to 
their own want of thrift, industry, and enterprise. One fact ia 
obvious—that Nature has given them a delightful aland,abundantly 
watered, well stored with wood, rich in soil, capable of producing 
the fruits of many climates, and healthful. W here these blessings 
are freely bestowed, if is difficult to believe that man cannot 
render life useful, prosperous, and happy, provided only he himself 
lie virtuous, prudent and persevering. 

The niail-stearner to and from Aden and Mauritius calls at 
Mahi; except during the months of June, July, and August, 
when, owing to (lie force of the south-west niotewn, it avoids the 
islands on its passage out. It so chanced that, during the week I 
passed ill Fort Victoria, waiting on hoard Her Majesty’s steam- 
frigate Ortnttt for the mad, the Seychelles were visited by a 
virdeiit hurricane, the first ever experienced there. This circular 
storm, strengthening out of the south-east trade, veered southward, 
westward, and gave us its full fury from north-week It then 
moderated northwards, hung a while at north-east, and finally 
subsided into the south-east trade again, followed by floods of rain. 
I do not remember to have ever heard any sound so mournful as 
the Titanic sobbings of that hurricane— now hushed an instant, 
as, spent with passion, the tempest gasped for breath. 

During the storm there were reefs all round us within a Jew 
hundred yards, and the shore was not a mile distant; yet we could 
sec neither land nor reef, nor even sea, but only a scud of foam 
blown past the side like lace rapidly unrolled. On the storm 
subsiding, the scene ashore was melancholy indeed. The steeper 
hill-slopes had been washed bodily down into the valleys: in some 
instances crushing, during the night, estates, families, and houses in 
one common grave and ruin. The brook by Government House 
had hurst its banks, and poured in a torrent down the main street 
qfthc town, hurrying houses, previsions, men, women, anil children 
along its flood towards the sea. Trees were tom tip by the roots ; 
the palm tops were twisted off at tlif neck, as (luring the cannon- 
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ndc at Mbhomera; and the French Rclkgteuses wr.ro. crushed into 
the earth aa they stood with their priest and their scholars at 
morning prayer in their hospital* I left one day afterwards; but 
even lliei* some "fifty people were asserts! to have been killed or 
severely maimed, and it was assumed that some fifty more were 
missing on the one Maud of 31ahL The little schooners were 
crunched together and sunk* 


XIX .—Explorations in North-JFett&n Australia, 

By James Maiitix, Esq., m.u. 

Cnaiimmicatcl bj ihc GevtFnor of WV*t<-rfi Australia, thnnagh ihv Couumai. 

" Ol'1'J.CR, 

L Mr. Martin’s Journal of the First 1863.* 

From DuLBTFtm Hay to the Low eh Rapids of the 
GtSHa&ft Rttel:. 

Jnttr 22, 18b3,—Doubtful Bay is a magnificent sheet of water, 
If miles in length faun north to smith, and six miles in breadth 
from cast to west. Although in the summer vast quantities of 
water may from all fiides pour into the bay, am] the titles gain 
additional force thereby, yet, as it is thoroughly protected from 
every wind and from a heavy sea by a range of islands and reefs to 
seaward, ansi the natural break-water of the Montgomery Islands ami 
the coral reef, 14 miles ?ti33 further to the westward, as the holding 
ground is of the very best, and as there is abundance of room in 
which to work the largest ship. Doubtful Ray, if ever this part 
of the Austral am coast should be colonized, will prove a harbour of 
refuge second to none. From the great rise and fait of the tide 
also, 30 feet, this bay would be a good rite for works necessary 
tu the repairing of ship* A better terminus to the system of 
Australian telegraphs, when connected with those of Europe a ad 
Aria, 1 think it will difficult to find. There does not seem to 
he any agricultural or even pastoral land in the immediate vicinity 
of the bay, and the hills both of the islands and the main are of the 
must precipitous character. The south-east shore is fringed with 
an immense mangrove swamp* intersected by numerous deep creeks. 
It has all the appearance of being the mouth of a large river* 

Tliii part aflhc memoir t§ a Jroniou of the ninaliTe af bo ciimlili^n ^Lt 
ont, With Ute ill Kk, from WwCcm Austral in, in timeh of new pastoral land in 
(L*t* 15F 4 €r ft, The Mplortng part? £f 

gyn.tlran-n (brtidta Mr. Martin;, unf uiM from CUnipLon Efey iHf*+V 
b. lit.) in Ibe Wtfauonw fwNi H on the Glh tif June, 
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About the centre of this mangrove swamp* on its western 11 m it, 
rises the Conical Hill we hud in line with the centre of “ Foam 
Passage' 1 when we entered the bay last night It is a remarkable 
hill ruing abruptly from anion*? the imiogjoreft* of a* deep red 
colour, atid without any other bill or land visible from our anchorage, 
nearer than two miles, I believe it to be of the old red sandstone 
formation, as are the islands to the westward of the bay. \\ ood 
and water are obtailiable in Doubtful Bay- T he old red sandstone 
here exhibits a great variety of the most picturesque scenery. Out- 
side the hay, in the islands, it attains its grandest development, 
wrapping round older rock a and effectually protecting them from 
the fiction of the tides and current. The rock Is a conglomerate 
of hue hard gravel of a dark red colour. The character of the old 
sandstone, a Lid the way in which it is broken and worn away to 
form picturesque cliffy is also well illustrated in the smaller inlands 
to die south of the entrance to Doubtful Bay. A bold headland is 
here i marl v separated from the principal island by the action of the 
waves, which have already worn away deep cavities beneath, and 
threaten soon to complete the destruction they have begun. The 
dark, frowning, and gloomy masses of rock arc piled over one another 
in an enter not irregular, and the huge ttep-likti terraces, by which 
one may descend nearly to the line of high water, afford admirable 
instances of stratification* joints, and fault?. I he larger of the 
rugged, isolated, projecting fragments in the island, taken ns a type 
oft be whole group, is from UKJ to 120 feet in height, mid about 
the same in breadth and thickness. 

At 8.45 A t 3 tf Pf a party consisting of three of the explorers, with 
one servant, and the master of the vessel, left in the Song boat to 
climb the range eastward of the bay to search for a navigable 
entrance to the tilsndg. Fires, in groups of two, sprang up from 
the sea-beach, where the party landed, to the summit of the first 
range ^—they are doubtlessly native signal fires. At noon the tide 
wad running into the hay at the rate of four knots per bonr, A 
great many more fires are now springing up in all directions. 
At 3 r.M. a signal was made from die shore, upon which wc got 
under weigh. About a mile and a half from our anchorage we 
met the party in the long boat r l hey rejjort a rugged country 
without soil, but with trees and coarse grata growing luxuriantly, 
the latter was nearly three feet in height. Among the trees 
were—eucalypti* acadse, adansonim, palms, and a tree whose leaf, 
as to venation and other features* closely resembled the camellia. 
The walk w i as so fatiguing that the ascent to the highest point of the 
wiTigc v:m not accomplished. The natives seemed very numerous, 
judging by their fires and cooeeing, but they kept out of sight at 
first; indeed, a near view of one individual only was obtained* 
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Tiiis native carried a bundle of unusually lone? spears. Before the 
pam- rejoined the boat however, several'were seSTin the distant 
as if patching the behaviour of their unlocked for visitors. From 
the act of the tide, which seemed to come from the north-eastern of 
tbe two supposed mouths of (lie Gfenelg, as laid down upon Grcv’s 
einrt, we determined to examine it more clusclv. At 4 rt 

SteSi*? tllle *«* M commencing: to run out, the wind 
sufficiently strong to carry us about 2i miles up tl !C supposed river, 
to a point on the western shore, where a few detached recks to tlrn 

bMoTS prUtCCt r f T th - -f urt ’ e uf tl,e We anchored 

'? 1U ^oms water at about 50 yards from a rackv precipitous 

s-hore, about 30 minutes after sundown. At one uiile from tlio 
entrance of tins passage, on tl te eastern shore, there was a broad 

eiuys^Si W1 ™ ” >a be iwe ""“P ™ either side, trending from 

June, 23.—Before breakfast a party went on shore, and in an 
Inuii returned with numerous specimens of the liora, together with 
geological and other specimens. Of the geological collection 
l'\ far the tuost interesting were the basaltic fragments r Vt '■> v ii 
the tide was ebbing rapidly. After breakfast another boating 
iwrty returned with inaiiy specimens of coral and sponge a ]ive, 
firf from j«st below fow-water line; also a troches mfd triton 
Mh of which 1 believe to i»; imdcscribed species; rock-oysters 

but thTi!"n ^ d T i!S U> tIlL ‘ ™* s il " d tfI «cb otiicr, 
hut they were of snail sire. At a quarter past 1ft t « u,. 

a gun us a signal to the land party, who forthwith came mi hoard 
j 1 st as the anchor was weighed at the commencement of flood-tide 
SlCtK T i* little more tlian half a mile w idc. About two 
mbUtS a ™ e ”? ouranchoragc a reef of rocks came out into 
mid-stream. Through (lie passage, in sotiadiuga of from a to 17 
latliunis, the tide was now rushing with immense velocity; at one 
tune it took three men at the tiller to keep the vesid 1|m ]™ 
c-ommand fading through this critical j,,J, llu t more than a 
quarter of a mile in width, the stream opened to a wide expanse of 
water about b miles in breadth, from east to west, with atTappn- 
rvnlJy dear extent to north of about 9 miles. Thera see™ re 
be an ofMmnig to seaward on the south-west boundary. This 
spkmhd sheet of water w e propose to nuns George Water : there 
was barely a r.ppe upon its surface, and during the afternoon we 
were sailing gently through with a scarcely perceptible tide at ^ 
rate varying from two to tlircc knots, and in funding, exSdiij 
1 5 fathoms. On our passage we observed dolphins, seals U'Aotirm 
ro&om and Uptony; w&kldlii), and many aquatic anaW?Sb 

then -.ntf n 5 - tk ° Flt aboat '“mediately, and we 

then anchored m cast longitude 124 39' 10", and south latitude 
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15 4,7 40 !P + Before us stretched a long lime of mangroves with 
several openings : uue of the latter a little westward of our course. 
As soon os possible after coming to anchor, the boat party, rb 
yesterday, left with providone and equipment, for 24 hours, to 
search for a navigable passage to that portion of the river which 
had been seen by Grey; from which point we cannot now he 
distant mote than tea miles In a straight line. The force of the 
tide* strange to say, is not much diminished here; farther observa¬ 
tions may, perhaps* shofr the reason why. At 8 f.M. the boat party 
returned ; they had found the passage n!n.w, of our anchorage to be 
navigable, with a muddy bottom, and boundaries on cither side 
of mangrove hanks. At a distance of about four miles from the 
vessel, the water-course divided at the base of a round hill, up 
which our explorers climbed a jiart of the way ; hot night coming 
on* they returned | o the vessel 

Jum 21.—At [ J.25 A.M. t the boat party again left to search for 
an opening to the eastward of the mangrove bank* Tbd stream 
immediately before \is has a mud bur, dry at low water, but. from 
soundings taken last night, with more than a sufficient depth ©F 
water on it at high water; inside the bar tin? soundings exceed 
15 fathoms. An ibis, resembling the ibis rdigieta^ or white ibis, 
was seen on the mud bar* but beyond the range of our guns. 

A curious marine creature of the carder Brtautui % family Eunicidw % 
was this day captured alongside the vessel It may be described 
as an elongated ami distinctly as mutated worm, posseting a well 
developed heath furnished with tentacles and eyes, and a mouth 
w ith an armed proboscis. The branchial tufts were developed only 
slightly. At 1 p.ml* tile boat party returned tt&succet&fui as to 
their search for a narigabie opening; to, half-an4»ur afterwards, 
we weighed anchor a [id crushed the mm l bar in from 3 to 4 fathoms 
water; an hour and a half alter this tlm ebb-tide commenced, and 
we cast anchor in 6 fathoms water about a mile south of the cuu~ 
Ihicuce of the two broad streams Immediately before ub. Tw q 
parties then made preparation to start direelly to examine the two 
streams. One of them, with the master of the vessel anti one man* 
went in the long boot, and undertiKik the exploring of the western 
stream ; the other, taking the gig, pulled up the eastern, I belonged 
to the long-boat party ; we thoroughly examined our whaler-course 
and its tributaries, hut we found that all the creeks terminated in 
tangled mangroves through which the boat could not pasts. At the 
junction on the return trip, we met the party in the gig, equally 
unsuccessful: mangroves baffling all in their attempts to get 
through. The head of the broad sheet of water we entered 
yesterday* so far as we have examined it* consists of numerous 
island.^ Laving in many rases thei* surfaces same distance below 
high-water murk. The creeks which intersect these low mud 
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mfandg afe deep—from G to 17 fetlioms—with ttccp exiles covered 
with a dense growth of at least live species of mangrove, At the 
Ij yf one uf these creeks the water was only brackish at high 
water ; this fiict* coupled with the appearance of Hocks of cockatoos 
and pigeons, argues the presence of Fresh water at no greet 
distance from our anchorage, A white crested eagle-hawk was this 
evening shot, whilst jxrched upon our topsail yard. Another 
white crested hawk, with wings of a rich chocolate brown, the 
extremities of the feathers darkening to almret black, was abut, 
whilHt perched upon a mangrove ; this I believe to be an unde- 
scribed species ; I liave therefore spared time to preserve the 
skin and skull. The ncptila fucosa. we liave seen already several 
times. 

1 Jam 25. — At 1 A.SL t two l>oat partis were dispatched. In the 
long bout, Mr. i keeper acid Mr. A, Brawn, with one servant, went 
to examine a gullcy in which we thought wo saw a cascade on 
the S.trd-, with a view to discover some convenient sijot where 
we might obtain a sufficient supply (1000 gallons} of fresh water to 
III] up our tanks; wo have only 1100 gallon* on board now; she 
*tock mjiiire a plentiful supply, as the temperature ranges rather 
high. I lie shore jsarty in the gig consisted of two of our party, 
with a itimi to bring the boat back after they had landed. Tile 
udiore party were to walk to a high hill, distant alwut 5 miles, and 
from its summit to examine the country, and if possible discover 
water communication with that portion of the Glenclg seen by Gn y* 

1 he man, after lauding the pjnty, was to return to the vessel aial 
then explore the creeks in search of fresh water. The gig returned 
ui 8 am, after lauding ns on a mud-batik where there were tracks 
of alligator^ bath large and small. One large creature,-—its motion 
was too rapid to catch more than a glimpse (although front that 
glim1 Indievo it. was an alligator),- — ran down the mud-hank 
opposite to which wo were anchored, and with a loud splash plunged 
into deep water. This was about the time of sunrise. I watched 
stone time, hoping to see it again, but lu this hope 1 was dis^ 
appointed. Parrots, cockatoos, pigeons, and kingfishers, were all 
most richly coloured ; they were very uiiinerouB here. Small birds, 
too, not larger than humming-birds, Buttered about in great 
numbers* 

1 be morning was occupied in taking observations to determine 
the exact position of the vessel. Found the longitude to bo 
Jl!4 till 12** E. p and latitude Ifr -Id' lO rr 5 * Found a scarlet- 
aud-blark pea in the pod, with leaves hut no flowers. Found 
a half-ripe beau floating past the vessel The long-boat party f 
returned aE 1 r.>r. After ruling down the western shore of the* 
hroad reach for a*short distatice they landed at promising spots 
and looked for water; and although they did not tind water, they 
VOL, XXXV. r ■ 
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collected some highly intcrestiiK geological specimens. Finally 
they landed at the conical red hul, four crocks to the south of the 
ca^ftidc gully 5 —(thk latter t by the way, is no cascade at all—but 
merely a vein of greenstone, which, glistening in the sun, gave us 
the effect of falling water when we were about four miles off); but, 
to continue: the party bad landed and were advanced some 
distance in the muddy bank of the little stream* when they over¬ 
heard natives among the mangroves. In a few mi notes about 20 
natives mode a bold dash to cut off the party from the boat. 
A very numerous body were also seen rapidly approaching in an 
opposite direction* that ia from the south. The first body of 
natives then advanced steadily in line* each with a spear shipped 
in a woomera (throwing-stick) anil a bundle of spears held in the 
left hand. At 15 paces from our party, who had now covered 
each ins mail, the natives were prepared to throw their spears* as 
was seen by their left hands being lowered from the spear about 
to be thrown. One of them then stepped ih advance, and just as 
be was in the act of hurling his deadly weapon* the first shot was 
fired. Although the native fell, the rest still advanced steadily. 
A second then ran forward : he fell at the tiring of the second dsut. 
This made them piuse for a moment and then retreat in all haste 
behind the mangroves. During the retreat* a third charge of shut 
was fired at one poor fellow in the act of running away ; none of 
(lie dints proved immediately fatal, A Ludicrous incident in the 
affair hnpgtcned to the man in charge of the boat. He was in 
the water endeavouring to prevent the boat grounding when lie 
fir-t ?aw the natives; be immediately took up the gun left for his 
protection, and found it was not loaded. He at once loaded it, and 
then discovered there were no caps left in the boat. Hie affray 
commencing, he levelled ids untapped piece and coniine need a series 
of si Mints and grimaces that rivalled * if they did not cscel, those 
made by the natives* From these details two conclusions may, 
1 think/he arrived at. First: That a species of discipline prevails 
among the natives ; this waa evident from the regularity of their 
advance and retreat, and their conduct under fire. The use of fire¬ 
arms was apparently unknown to them; the rifles, judging by their 
approach to within a di.-tancc of 15 paces, they probably mistook 
for a kind of club. Second: That the attack was nremediteted* 
as will be seen from the following particulars:—Their personal 
decoration must have occupied them some considerable time ; their 
foreheads and temples were ornamented with the figure of a half- 
moon, painted m white. Each man carried a bundle of very long 
spear*. They had must likely seen us sail by their encampment 
list Tuesday afternoon; indeed, wc passed bo cloudy as to see 
plainly that the place was a native encampment, by the number of 
small tires, the smoke from wliich just curled upafiove the mangrove 
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and other trees. After tile skirmish our party passed by some uf 
tlieir fires recently extinguished by scattering about, probably with 
a view to conceal their proximity just before the attack. Around 
their fires were strewn fragments of greenstone (syemtic) with 
eoncboidal fractures, broken so as to adapt the cutting edges for 
making and pointing their sjieare, chips anil shavings of^whicb 
lay m nil directions. Specimens were obtained of this greenstone 
and also the limestone (a breeciated limestone) which is used, after 
burning, as a pftitit. Several oilier geological contributions wore 
brought away from the vicinity; they nearly all belonged to the 
primary group. 

Kone of the native weapons were scoured, as it was not deemed 
expedient to follow them into the mangrove thicket; and the whole 
ulbtir from beginning to end occupied so short a space of time that 
not one of the party noticed even whether the spears were barbed 
or not. The naif-moon figure seems to be their war standard ; 
even the night previous to the encounter we noticed the shape of 
tke fin's on ilia side of the hill above their comp, to have a hall- 
tiimm-1 ike outline. Iii person the natives were toll, broad-shouldered, 
muscular, am] exccediiigly black. Their hair was straight and tied. 
»t [lie lack of the head. They hail no covering whatever. Our 
party remained oil the spot for about half an hour afterwards, cul- 
li'ding such botanical and other specimen* as lay in their way. 
Just before having in the boat., (lie native women and children^ 
who, from higher ground, had surveyed the attach, commenced a 
wad which resembled that fabulous' Dutch concert, w here every 
performer contributed to the harmony by playing his own melody 
fortmima, all commencing at a given signal." <Juc remark more 
may lie worth recording, perhaps, as it may tend to prove how little 
communication takes place between the various native tribes, 
’IMicti the attacks were made on Grey and Stokes, the native* 
invariably retired when a shut was fired, or, at latest, when the 
first man fell. Here, however, it was only at the second shot that 
some connection between the bout party ns a cause, and the failing 
of their men, as un effect, seemed to dawn upon them. The report 
of the rifles did rot produce the slightest hesitation or sign of fear. 
The afternoon was occupied in attending to botanical specimens* 
soctiring variuus packets of seeds, and so forth. A very pretty 
gotnplireaa was among the botanical collections of to-day, " 

At 4 t-.m. the land party returned. From the summit of the hill 
they hail seen the Hirer Glctmlg, distant about six miles to the 
eastward, and they recognised the large lagoons with 61 reams 
running Into them, ns laid down in Grev's chart. They also saw* 
the Kiver Gainluer and the land away to the north as far as Camden 
I JurbtHir, But tho ItO or 40 tisJc&of low {Lit country, iiis sIiqwh iljjou 
G rey s chart, seemed from the position of our parly to consist of 

ft 2 
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wcll-ynaeed ranges of hil]?^ with here and there fertile flats. Hie 
hill from which these observations were made was about 60f> feet 
above mean sea-level; but viewed as this part at the country was 
by Grey from a distance of 15 miles or more, and at ait elevation 
of 1.000 or 1200 feet, it doubtless prevented m aspect exactly 
conrsponding to that mentioned on the chart, r l he party also 
sighted the Uleaclg running towards George Water, rtud dso its 
upper course above the rapids, taking a general southeriy direct! on. 
They also observed a chain of mangrove marshes running front 
some swamp, on the northern side of the bill p towards and into 
Camden 11 arbour; From these observations and bearing^ it is 
probable the water we are now in has no navigable communi&Atioxi 
w ith the GJeueLg nearer titan George \\ ater, Only one opening 
remains to be examined and that Ik'S m the nnrth-esial corner of 
George Water, so named after the discoverer the inland * ilenelg. 
The inpem-i ruble mangle-swamps forming the northern boundary 
wo proiHise to name w Barleys Impediment, + after the Honourable 
the Colonial Secretary of Western Australia. More tracks ol aJU- 
gators seen hi the mud to-day* 

Jum: 2G + —At 1* -s.m. a large alligator, not less than 20 feet In 
length, raine out from the mangroves abreast of the vessel and 
slowly limited along with the receding tide, just bebw the surface 
of the water. With the binocular ohw.^ we could clearly die-* 
tiaguish the head, eye, ridges of the back and tail, and observe the 
slow paddling motion of the feet. The master ei the vessel* whilst 
nut with the long-boat ill search nf fredi water, saw a small alii- 
gator, about 3 feet in length, an a mud-hank; he fired with shot, 
lint these glanced from the creature's hack as if it had been a mat 
of iron. At 10 a. si. the boats again left to buoy the stream to mi 
anchorage nearer the spot where they expect to find fresh water* 
At noon the boats returned ; they found mi abundant supply of 
fresh water and cut a mad through the mangroves to the waters 
edge in the creek. The muster buoyed the jwissage to within a few 
yards of the rund* At 5 PJf* set sail to go up to the new anchorage. 
Anchored again in one fathom water, at low tide, about a mile and 
a half from lust anchorage, up the north west stream, past the con¬ 
tinence. The tide even here rises 36 feet. There is plenty of fitdi 
water in the bush: almost every little gully yields a supply. It is 
perfectly fresh, but it has a slightly bitter taste, only just per¬ 
ceptible. During the night an exceedingly heavy dew falls here. 
Lying on the deck to sleep, we are obliged to make an awning of 
the mainsalL 

* Jtnw 27.—At daylight the gig, maimed by two of our party, and 
one of the men, left the vessel, wltli provisions for swo days, to 
explore the north-east comer of George Wafer. ^Shortly after¬ 
wards all spare hands left In the long-boat w ith two hogsheads to 
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fill with fresh water. At 9 AM the first trip was accomplished; 
t icy brought buck 13tJ gallons of water. The obtaining of it, how- 
tt or, was very loud work. They had cut down mangroves from tho 
^pritis; to the landing-place, a distance of nearly iOO yards, ntid 
"' ltl1 the felled! trees they made a corduroy mini over the mud: 
ftlmig this road the writer had to Iw carried in buckets to the boat. 
1 lie roarl w as payable on Fool for n mm\ cimying two buckets fij] 
^Htcr, but nut solid enough to bear a hogshead when filled; 
Otherwise the watering might speedily iiave been concluded, I was 
telt, with tlie steward ody, In charge of the vessel; in the event of 
1! " by natives—here tbe creek is not 50 yards wide at low 

wuter and only <j feet deep—I consoled myself with the belief that 
it the steward txsuld only load fust enough wo could manage to hold 
the fat™ for some hours. The tide was -till nearly Sti feet here. 
Only four hogsheads of water were obtained tu-doy; the softness 
ot tbe mud proved a greater himleraiicc than was expected, 

Jnm: 28.—At 1 AM the gig party returned. They have found 
a passage into Grcv’s prt of the Glenelg, through the little bay to 
tiie north-east of George Water; the accurate examination of this 
liay was allandoned la-t Wednesday a* unpromising. The Glenck 
tails into this bay, which I intend to name Maitland Ray, bv a very 
narrow mouth, situated on the eastern side, as I linve hitherto firmly 
believed by every indication: the apiMaraiioe of the ranges war- 
ranted this conclusion; and the fai t that the chart of our voyage 
pl.itte.i up tn the present date, leaves a blank of scoredy two iiiilw 
I jet ween our survey and that uf lirey, made the case stronger; the 
banks of each part of the river in the two charts trending towards 
tlie other in the most unmistakable manner, and, seemingly 
inviting us to jierscverc and accomplish their perfect union. This 
mi^ht have been done three days ago, bad a more thotou<di 
examination been made; but Wednesdays search in the same 
direction proved useless, solely from over anxiety on the part of the 
explorers engaged. They did not deem themselves justified in 
spending nil liour more in that direction; because (1) the stock of 
fresh water (our total consumption exceeds 50 gallons per diem) 
was getting low; (2) there seemed hut little hupe of a navigable 
mcr flowing into Maitland Bay; and (3) to the north oF our 
anchorage a sufficiently broad and deep stream lay immediately 
before us. This, after very accurate and determined examination 
proving to terminate by numerous brandies in mangruve-creuk-i 
not payable by the gig, and in many places traced to the very base 
uf the hills—this brought about the resolution to undertake the 
land exploration of Thursday, and the hoot trip of yesterday, which 
have resulted so iJcrfectiy to our satisfaction. 

Before quitting .this .series ot mud-islands and mangrove-swam pe, 

I could have wished to preserve an accurate delineation ; hut m- 
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artistic thill suffice not to record faithfully any of the varied 
effects Photography alone could portray tfic mi mu tin?; I cun 
only compare the effect to that of a level country with dump 
of varied and exquisitely green trees, having opening*—new 
straight—now serpentine—over graceful; with n ground of crystal 
reflecting every leaf with an almost exaggerated accuracy. Ite- 
ferencc to the meteorological journal will shew an almost entire 
absence of wind and cloud during the past week. The titles are 
regular, and at springs rise 36 feet High w ater in the “ I mpedi¬ 
ment. 11 at full and change* would be, by calculation from observed 
tides, at ft a,*l Hut the highest tides occur three day* after the 
full and change. 

At 6 a. si. got the anchor home and* towed hy the long* boat* 
proceed south to the mud-bar, en rauir to the newly ft mod passage 
to die known part of the Gleiidg. The south-west pa.^n’je from 
George Water to the sea beats south-west from the anchorage 
of Tuesday la>t Native firen still discernible to the West of 
Coojurs ('reek, but at some distance inland. Anchored at noon 
just inside Hocky Islam l at the mouth of Maitland Harbour, in 
the north-east comer of George Water. At 2*15 p.m. got the 
anchor aboard and attempted to tow with the long-boat, but we 
could only just keep our position owing to the force of the 
tide. At 4.20 F.M+ a slight breeze from the south-east gave us 
a slight advance. Use shores of Maitland Bay are of old red 
Hand stone* covered with long course grass. Adnnsoniae and Euca¬ 
lypti prevail. A shrub (in fruit) with a strong lemon odour was 
obtained here, as also some varieties of Melaleuca, a white llibidos 
and some other plants in seed. The soundings in Maitland Bay 
averaged 16 fathoms. 

Use mouth of the Glenetg was entered with some Utile difh- 
culty s a roof burs the entrance, but there is a deep channel near 
the southern end ot the reef. The mouth uf the river is about 
a quarter of a mile in width for the first mile \ and it takes a 
general south-east courae. There are several small rocky islands* 
in this* first mile* from 2$ to 50 feet in height. The banks a!*? 
partake of the same precipitous character. A sudden bend of 
the river opens into a reacli* having a northerly course of about 
four miles; find a width in some places exceeding a mile* This 
reach, like the first mile of the river, is studded with islands and 
recta running parallel to the general course. We anchored to 
the north of a rocky point on the left bank* about two miles up 
the reach, in 5 fathoms water* at 7 p*m. A little to the westward 
and northward of the anchorage, oil the right bank, there are 
mangrove and mud island*; and* no doubt, there is a tidal com¬ 
munication between this part of the Ijlenelg aurl Barlee + b Impedi¬ 
ment; at each change of the tide the set was observed to bo 
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stronger in tie direction of the Islands than in the direct course 
of the river. 

June 2S>.—-At the dawn of day, the tide serving, wc hove anchor 
and continued our upward course. The wind was very light, so 
our progress w as slow. After passing the nort hern term i noli on of 
the first roach, the rocky banka of tie river give place to mangrove 
and muddy shores; tiiu belt appearing from the centre o! the 
stream to be exceedingly dense. The course of the river also is 
aw generally east by north. At about H mile above the point 
the tide turned, and there being no wind wc were again compelled 
to anchor. Soon after this, the long-boat with a party of six, left 
to take soundings and to explore the river. At 4 p.>t, the tide 
left the vessel aground on a nuid-batik, and in half an hour die 
muted over to an angle of 3(J° and remained high and dry. 

I lacks of ailigatons from thi^ river up the mod arc to be seen olj 
the north bank; any one may easily uuderetaod, after an exjuuina*- 
tm of mud-banks such m ihh on which wc grounded, how fossil 
tnu-ka* were preserved until they were eufiffclendy hardeaetl ; here 
on all Slides nothwith^fuullng the rush of tidal waters* tracks w e 
™ w to *»at Ica&t two tides old, remain as fresh and as perfect ^ 
if just made. This we observe both in the ease of birds and 
heavy reptiles. 

June JJ. About J A.M., the long-boat party returned, bavins 
gone up the river as far as tie first rapids. They landed on the 
country' marked in Grey’s chart “rich alluvial soilthey found it 
level and covered with luxuriant grass, iu some places ‘J feet high: 
™ other _ places not exceeding 3 feet and apparently adaptef to 
(lie keeping of shce|i They found fresh water iu abundance and 
n second series of rapids iu the river. They report the river it>df 
to contain sufficient depth of water between half tides to sail the 
Jhfimj Ftxtw up to within a short distance of the first rapids. 
At 7 A,si, hove the anchor and commenced towing upwards. At 
linlf-past 11 a. si, got the vessel entangled among the mangroves to 
our great hiuderaacc, A north-cost wind, blowing in fitful gust#, 
ultimately compelled us to anchor again, having accomplished a 
distance of not more than two mi lest The tide at $ ebb runs 
two knots per hour. At 5.30 p.m. aground : the vessel assuming 
nu angle of not mure than 2o J . At H r.w., in a perfect calm 
riot with a favourable tide, we again hove anchor, and for two hours 
drifted alonjj stem foremost, to a postion about one mile to the 
eastward ot Alligator Point, Long Reach. The river hero 
gradually narrows. The tide flows with great veiodtv in the 
little bend of our evening anchorage; Duration of flood-tide, 

5 houra: of ebb-tide, 7 hours. Rise feet. The mud contains a 
Inrot* proportion trf" sand at tnis part of the river. Mosquitoes are 
both numerous and troublesome* 
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July 1*—At 1 JLar. at anchor in mid-stream in Long Reach in 
fathom?. At daybreak we found the vessel aground at an 
angle of about 85% with a ridge of rooks just rising alxnra the 
mud, and stretching across the river from north to south, about 
2U0 yards ia advance of us. Ducks flying about but not within 
range. At 11.40 a.m. hove anchor. Along the hanks of the 
river at low water we see clumps of oysters* and a shoal of 
ponx>is 4 ia has passed and repnsscd several rimes. At noon cast 
Anchor near what appears a favourable sjiot for landing stock in 
three fathom at high water. The long-boat with two Land 
] jarti.es left to search along the right bank for a temporary depot 
and landing-place. At sunset the two parties met at the boat, 
when she was found to be about 20 feet above the water-level at 
the time. The mnd seemed very slippery* so a line was scut from 
tlie vessel, and t the travellers having seated themselves, a slight 
impetus was given to the boat, when ehc glided down the mud at 
a flying pace into the water without the slightest mishap* Had 
the temperature been 12 U J lower* we might hove fancied ourselves 
witnessing the Russian ice-hill sport The parties report 

favourably of the spot selected for funding the horses, dud the 
men have cut a road through the mangrove -belt down to the 
river-bank. In the afternoon, from the mast-head, took bearings 
of many of the hills shown on Grey's chart. Mount Lyell bears 
e. 28 v X.. and is distant about miles. At low water we ara 
surrounded by detached neks: it was fortunate the anchor 
happened to be east in the midst of a soft mud-bank. At low 
water the vessel draws 5 feet of mud I T|ie mosquitoes arc a 
perfect torment here. It is not possible to keep them wholly 
away 1 although we sleep in our clothe** cap and Wots included* 
with thick gloves mid veilg a the little pests* assisted in their 
onslaughts by minute sandflies, arc continually finding their way 
within our lines. In fact* our only uleans of obtaining a few 
hours sleep during these long nights^ consist in fortifying our 
position with an outer defence of opossum-im with the fur 
inside; and even under these apparently favourable circumstances 
the enemy (occasionally with success) puts into force every con¬ 
ceivable stratagem, with a view to surprise ill The flood 4 sde 
commenced at 11,13 pu., and in twenty minutes the vessel was 
afloat; after tlie first hour of flood, the rush of tide diminished and 
kept steadily ou for three hours more* when the usual eight hours 
of ebb commenced, 

Jtiltf 2. Before breakfast, two of the party landed ou the south 
bank to see what game could be obtained t after an hour’s absence 
they returned laden with spoil One of two line cranes shot by 
them measured from tip to tip of tfings 7 fl- # height, standing* 

^ it. h iiLj from daw* to lower end of femurj l ft. 3 in .; length of 
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femiir^ 1 ft, 14 in: colour, ruse or French grey, with a rose blush, 
Iksides these, there were ducks, geese, ami a teal These birds 
were obtained from the swamps in the summer bed of the Glenclg t 
left hank ; I never saw so many varieties of birds or in numbers so 
^eat, in any other part of the world* For breakfast we had 

( jeese obtained an a raid last night; they were of excellent flavour, 
mt not fat: perhaps they are scarcely in season at present. The 
ducks are exquisite eating ; they fly over from one side of die river 
to the other in vast flocks. At 45 minutes after noon we com¬ 
menced landing the horses, and in an hour they were all safe 
ashon.% in very fair condition* Not one of them has suffered more 
from the voyage than a weeks rest and green food will remedy. 
Ihe landing, although conducted in rather an cvery->maii-bia-own~ 
master style, was certainly its smart and as successful a work as 
could be wished. At 3 p,m«* five of the party started with the 
seven horses to travel up the right bhnk of the river to the spot 
selected fur the ieraporaW dojujt, whilst the long-boat under the 
guidance of the master of the vessel corned a load of provisions 
and stores by water. The long boat returned at sunset having left 
the depot party with the horses safely encamped. 

Juty 3- — A watering party went to the rapids with two hogs¬ 
heads They returned at 4 p.m, t having been detained only by the 
tide* Preparing now for biu,h exploration. We propose first 
to examine the conn try between this and Camden Harbour, 
Amount many highly interesting botanical treasures secured this 
day, 1 ftnd a very beautiful bunch of flowers gathered from one of 
the numerous white acacias, which we here find growing plentifully 
on the banks of every fresh-water stream. It iti generaliy sissociatcd 
with the palm* As the palm alone here seems to be an unfailing 
indicator of fresh water, so this acacia would appear to be a finger- 
post to point out streams plentifully supplied and constant. The 
tree here attains a height varying from 15 to 30 feet; but at a 
mile or two of distance from the man^rove-lielt which fringes every 
Suit-water stream, it attain*, in some instances, a height exceeding 
100 feet- In every detail it answers to the description of Mr, F! 
Gregory—“very handsome tree, resembling au ash + , „ . 
bearing a beautiful white flower, 4 to 5 inches across, having on 
the inside a delicate tinge of yellow* and yielding a sweet scent 
like violets, '* Some bunches of tills exquisitely beautiful flower 
measured 3' -J- % -J- 2 feet. W here several of these trees happened 
to be in flower, in close proximity, the violet-like odour was per* 
ceptibhf at a great distance. Our old friend the very beautiful 
jjea*—of a bright scarlet colour, with a jet-black spot on one eut^ 
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is still met with in every ramble sshore. Tlit^c pens appear from 
the seed-pods to be precisely similar to those of Abna pmaloritis 
which come from the Ivast and West Judies, where they are used 
"* b f ad4 > T li« leaves and root of this plant taste like liquorice. 
Iri the W est Indies the Abms precatoriux is called wild liquorice. 
I he roots abound in suj[Sr, arid from experiments made since the 
iwtuni of the expedition, I believe them a perfect substitute for 
liquorice m every respect. These beautiful seeds are strung Tor 
necklaces and other ornaments by the people of both Judies. 
Their specific name (praratorfra) was given from the fact of their 
being occasionally made into ltosarics. Dc Candolle, speaking of 
tins Abnts, says, “ these plants attain a height of about 9 ft. The 
» » ^Mesonie pulse.” Hughes, in his ‘Natural History of 
Jiarbadoes, treating of Cojitn»nJio tm, a pea most closely allied to 
A. j/nicatonus, says :—“ I know of no part of this shrub but what 
is of some use. I lie wood is good tor fuel, and by the often 
falling of its mini crons leaves the land it grows upon is very much 
winched ; and its fruit u of great service by affording ’heartv, 
iwwtshing fond to man and beast, ’i be peas, green or dry, an* 
boiled and eaten, and esteemed very wholesome, especially if eaten 
in the wet time of the year? for, being of a binding quality, they 
prevent diarrhoeas and dysenteries, «> common in wet seasons. 

I lie branches, with the ripe seeds and leaves, are given to feet! 
hogs, horses, and other cattle, which grow very fat upon them ” 
Is early every word of what is here said of C fanis applies to the 
p*a now found growing abundantly in the Glend* district. Here, 
loo, the aborigines have discovered the valuable properties of this 
n*™ legume : for on the 31st July, on an island in Collier Riv, 
many pods of this pea were found among the remains of a native 
tesst, although no plants were observed growing upon the island 
Jahf 4,—Went to the depot in the gig: it is just below the fimt 
rapids, on the north or right bank of the Glenelg, and within the 
hunt of the summer bed: not a very nice spot. 'The grass is 
plentiful, hut rank; so much so that the horses feed away to 
t-wcefer grass growing within a very short distance to the north 
and east. Mount Lvell is ju-r visible among the trees, distant 
about 4£ miles north-cast Camden Harbour would secni to 
bcarw. 33'u, from us, and to be distant about 18 miles in a 
Ttgiit l]iiL b ; out si* mm\J rangua of hi^-h hi (la intervene, that we 
nave no expectation of seeing the sen-coast in that direction, until 
we are w.tlnn a distance of a few miles. In some fresh-water 

abnl-nt^" * C CllCanipmCtlt ' a % of g™*t beauty grows 

Jnhf fi,—At S A.K. walked to a bill about a mile ami a half 
Mr, Hi}- X., to seek ground for the measurementmf a base line but 
no suitable locality was found. The bill proved very rugged; 
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in some places the stones had sharply cutting edges, in others they 
were rounded and loose,—piled in htAipa ; m all eases, owing to the 
luxuriant clothing of grass, they were seldom seen before they were 
felt There is no great variety of grasses on our route of this 
morning, but all are thickly growing, and in height run from 3 to 
7 feet Nearly all the hulls appear grassed io their summits 
This hi]l t which by Grey's chart is in a line with our depot and 
Mount Yule, afforded no extent of view to the north * a higher 
range, about two miles distant cut off out view in that direction * 
but to the east our range of view extended to Mount Lycil mad its 
neighbouring bilk The horses are eating better to-day? it was, 
of cosine?, no snore than might be expected that hordes after being 
on board ship for a month, and being in the mean time transferred 
to a new country, should, when landed, eat sparingly at first of their 
new fond* Even the sheep to-day looked round bewildered, and 
showed but little disposition to eat They cannot understand at 
first that grass four feet high, somewhat coarse anti dry, as it is 
near the depot, from the advanced period of the season, is tlictr 
destined food for the future. But in a few days all kinds of stock 
wilt feed amply here The little tree with mebudike seed-pod and 
lemon odour is now in flower all about these lulls. Its yellow 
flowers md leafless stem look very curious as they peer above the 
high grass, L saw no specimen exceeding 9 ft. in height. Walk* 
iiLEf among the ocaciaH after sunset reminds one acutely of the 
little violets in the old country. In the afternoon sought for 
beetles,* but after a diligent search, extending over nearly four 
honr?, 1 was only rewarded with two or throe! small specimens, 

A few Geocores and Mantulin were seen, hut not captured. * 
Whilst hunting for insects, I camp across a dead tree with the bark 
off; for a space of 3 ft. U in* all round. 1 tested the wood with an 
axe—it was exceedingly hard, and made the axe rebound. Tho 
barking I do not think to bo the work of aborigines, as it is 
bo regularly done, and apparently with a keener edge than the 
stone axe of the Australian native. A a our camp is situated dost; 
to the Eapids t as the tree is much elder than any of the trees hi 
the immediate vicinity, and would therefore be selected for marking 
by any white man, and, as Grey’s route on my copy of his chart 
run* dose to this spot, L am convinced that the tree is one marked 
by Grey's party. 

IiAKD Exploration to Camden Habbouil 

Jiffy G,— At 7 jlw.*. barometer 30105? thermometer KrS^ 
wind 0, cloud 0. Yesterday i found a plant that had the smell an. I 
taste of mint, and (mother ibaf smelt strongly of musk. At 9,30 left 
camp with two of our party, three saddle and two pack-homes, with 
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* fortnight’s provision, having for our object to reach Camden 
Harbour, and examine the country between the Glcnclir and the 
:; a al(jB P the Iitirlll-Wfrt mid mirth hniiii'|jir:i<s ,.f rhe district 
Jhmmer Bay and the Prime Regent's River we do not at present 
iMteiut to explore. I should describe the country between our 
Htartm-poict and our noon camp as well fitted for sheen e-pcri/iHv 
aher the present growth of grass has been burned—ns for f,■edits- 
it down, it would lie impossible. Tin; riding over it now is very 
nm-1 work, because we keep .is nearly us possible to our nro- 
*■ 57 ° o«ir hill and valley; but if the object 
"u; to hud an easy road, 1 can sec no difficulty whatever. Pitched 
our ciiirp at 5 p.m. cn the western branch of the (ialniner River. 
1 lie allemoon & march has been much easier than that of tlse 
morning, and we have passed over a greater distance (ti mile^ 
W! s lesa futile to our hor sw . From tin- summit of n row tm to 
. fL “Pb f beautiful prospect was obtained. The whole of this 
daj 3 track hits threw-b a splendidly -mssed country; few binls 
have been wen, but kangaroo and turkeys have Seen noticed 
tartmd r&tUTC. My two companions upended a Mi to tlir wr^t 
and front the top they could see the line of swamps extending 
towards Camden Harbour. During the night a heavy dew fell 
and some birds, littering a cry I could not recognise, Hew over our 
camp, 

J,ihj 7.—Started at 7 >r. ■ country good nt first and easy to 

oy Z\ l ro[ ? L ‘ two m,k * to ^ «»t of a double-cone liil] 
,,0 ° tk ‘ n turning westward miles round the base of 

two bills, one of them 700 fivt in height, and 2J miles north 
of country to another lull *00 fo. t high, from which we had a 
magnificent view of sen and islands in Brecknock mid Camden 
tUrhtWrs, with amis of the sea both north and south. From the 
Jtili to our camp, one mile, the country was extradtna-lv named 
with steep lulls coming almost to an edge up ami down. Tn a 
rneky giiHv of coarse red muds tone I obtained a large collection of 
stieJIs. 1 he grass was re the r coarse and. rank, like coarse wheat- 
?tnm 5 country more tugged, hut still easy ami well grassed ■ 
noticed some poor sandnl-wood, also acadn, baobab, and paJms, 
and a rose-ike Tine. Good water, probably permanent, ia found 
iCTCVer palms arc seen, ( amped near the southern arm of the 

^ Til tl L|n ? lJr 1 n: ! H ^ 1 in ™sn grove - swamps running towards a 
miurknbic trorsicitl liitt nearly deje south, 

Jnty 8.—Travelled over a country with j«rf«tlv easy suocrcmon 
of mididations then crewing the heads of several tidal'crwb with 
ut.ingrtkies, one of winch we attempted to cross but failed, found a 

ffe neck" ofT i^ ^ aw ||> etching quite acre® 

I wn7 k r1 1 ' IWlinJi "J a toviinif Jlaflwur. Jr was 

angular that our route of yesterday *honld have been so remark- 
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ablv rough; we chose it because it appeared tin? better of the two, 
but our march uf to-day, although only a short distance from it, 
may bo considered quite easy and well grossed/ At I r>r, 
ascended a hill and took beanuga; pack-horses and all went up 
bore; we I tad n magnificent view uf Brecknock 1 larbour; the green 
islands studding it and its til very unruffled surface, from the 
position m which we stood could only be compared tu emeralds in 
a broad set ting of silver. The view was so enchanting that I 
unwillingly ceased gazing at it to resume the dry work of taking 
observations Camden llarbunr is gomewiiat disappointing, it 
seems, as we look down u|hui it, so small after those magnificent 
sheets of water Collier Bay, Doubtful Harbour, George W ater* and 
olhens. From Camp 4 we passed tu a lull about one mile south-east 
of ('amileu Harbour 000 feet high, and then on our return route 
to Camp 0, half a mile south-east, where we noticed a remarkable 
geological formation*—quartz veins through sandstone. At 1 v.M. t 
resumed march 21 miles west to the ^uthoru Leads of Brecknock 
Harbour, and after pasting very tolerable Country funned (.amp 7 
hi a well graced and watered locality; During the night some 
heavy Four-footed animal trotted, past at no great distance from our 
camp, to the great terror of Peter* the pony* 1 am curious to 
know what creature it could be; it w*iz evidently a heavy Leapt, 
and its motion I noticed very carefully, and can only compare it to 
a distinct trot. Butterflies abundant and beautifully coloured, but 
1 do nut catch S3 I cannot preserve them. 

July H + —At S a,m;, m route pasting over a particularly easy 
country, chiefly with a gravelly soil of quartz* ironstone, old red 
sandstone* and trap. Heir and there this easy country was cut 
by belts of strung country w ith coarse grass, but still not so rough 
in any place that a bullock or horse team could not tra vel all I ho 
way. Passing south of the double-coned bill, we made a course 
east by smith, cutting all the little streams that drain the Mac¬ 
Donald Range* under which wo camped at noon on the meet 
eastern bend of the (imrdmr* Under the range there was line 
grass and large timber; the river liaa permanent water; In some 
of the pools waa a carpet of lilies in lluwer; palma abundant* water 
excellent, ami ebaraeese and other water-plants numerous, At 
3,30 r.5L resumed the march 4| miles to the first of the streams 
rising in the MacDonald Range and flowing into the Glenelg, over 
iiiagniticcEitly gTWteed downs* gently undulating, but elevated 210 
feet above mean sea-level, which 1 proposed calling “Hampton 
Downs " they divide the streams falling into die Gairdner and 
Gleoclg* Exquisite palms all around our camp, 

July 10.—To the Depot camp. All the country we passed over 
is beautifully gru-yed, but a^w e approached the "depot the grr^a 
became coarser; the soil Is a rich alluvium nearly the whole dU- 
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lA.iL- 0 , We found all well in camp. The parties looking for laid 
seem disinclined at present to leave a depot party here, but this Is 
a magnificently grascd anil well-watered country, with a nrnc- 
Iiciihle natural dray-route all the distance from Camden Harbour 
to this depot. The whole of our route during the past week is 
fringed by timber of sufficient size and In sufficient quantities for 
i binhLnff and pastoral purposes for many rears to come: wo 
Jiave already bccij 300,000 acres of land of ifie finest quality for 
grazing, and at present, although it Is now drawing- rear to the 
dose of the dry season, dollied with grass of the most luxuriant 
growtu. During our march of this morning there were places 
where, as we rode along, we could not see each other for the grass ; 
in fact the grass-seed was at least three feet above our heads. ft 
“ "® ojnowa of us all that the lowest estimate of the carrying 
jmjwot of this district is a sheep to an acre, therefore 300,000 sfn-t-p 
uught be fed upon it; but in this estimate of land we do not 
include the sandstone ranges we have seen, which, although so 
precipitous as tu be impassable save on foot, arc still w ell "rrissed 
and available to the depasturing of sheep, and in process of time- 
us the more easily traversed land becomes stocked, would naturally 
lie included m the runs. Hut to what extent the ranges would 
liKTease the pastoral lands of the district north and north-west of 
Lie lilcnelg, it is impossible now to conjecture; it is very easy 
however, to foresee that in a short period after the settling of t!ie 

country, amblers in search of game, or shepherds would discover 

■ 'T*JF“ t * throu 8 h , thc “' valleys to their summits. 

A Nullier matter frorthy of notice—we liavo not yet seem one gf the 
many pouwiious plants, the banc of the south of this colony, cud to 
ctcs so well accustomed as ours to the various kinds, they would 
iiGW f before thiis K doubtless hatq ktonie AppniDK, 

July ll.-Dii board the vessel; found all the collections of 
specimens I had left behind excessively damp, and the botanical 
ones I fear spoilt 1 Hiring the lost night the mosquitoes prevented 
ail chance of sleep in spite of eu.oko or any attempts at covering 

rSi V “T - 1 1 " si,0o ‘ il >? t«rty left for the lagoons 

simnlv f Ut 1 °^ thc klnielg, returning at noon with a goodly 
^ipplv of game. One of the silver-grey cranes measured 1 feet 

• *« «n » % rf «i»S, ««1 5 feet 10 toXSfroLi too 

July 12.—A day of rest. 

nnfhe snntl^m^'u '? lhe / Jr i’V L| 93 Jt is proposed to start this day 
on tin south and west exploration ; on our wav up in the longboat 

?L t d T W1 . tIlC Imnks, some we estimated nt 

wHb i^ her !i n * J t] «-* depdt at 2.30. i>.m. 

ith two saddle and one pack honk* carrying i fortnights nro- 

B > “ «ee,cd for' Mouut L,i, iE 
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4t tulles from depot, and visible all the way; readied it aji hour 
b(2 rwv suiiset, camped and then ascended to the summit. It lias 
changed its appearance very much since Lieutenant Grey described 
it, and b now clothed with grass and trees j front a clump of hu<re 
stones on the apes we had a magnificent view of the sm round!L 
taiuntn, estendin- over the Prince Regent Rives on one side and 
the Glciidg dust net ou the other, 

July 14,—Left our camp at the foot of Mount Lyell and 
stored a course generally s, 2U° fc. until noon, miles. Tha 
, “"? *“ ovt ^ ver y hut well-grassed country, with the 

largest timber we have yet seen, and water everywhere; the last 
ramp was our first experience of water without polios, there 
rejilsiced by three species of scam*. TJm second mile was over ait 
excellent rawed and well watered country, the third and fourth 
the same, but larger timber; the last half mile was over sandy and 
rocky Country very difficult to travel over, having deep creeks 
and water-boles equally dillieolt to cress. When we struck the 
ilenclg it was at a fine deep reach, oue-cighth of a mile broad 
With little current in it, ami its sides were fringed with lofty 0Uta I 
Ivptus and nyeput treed, with fine grass down to the water’s edire 
Many new lowering tree's were passed lo-day t and kangaroo 4 
see oral times. 1 aims everywhere around ns. In the afternoon, 
alter two hours’ particularly difficult travelling both for reives and 
hui*BSj w# only made one mile, mid camped in a sjully running 
into the Glenelg j we ascended the hill, out of winch the guSf 
nma; it was nearly all stones piled loosely, and spiulfex here and 
there, but with a fair proportion of feed. 1 was astonished to find 
a verv fine acacia growing arnoi^ the pile of stones on the top of 
the bill, sufficiently large to enable us both to climb iu and, dttW 
amunjt « J™** to hike bearing Here are rapids i.j the 
Glemlg, which in tile rainy season must afford a magnificent fond- 
H>ape, as the full in the rocky bed is nut fere than 50 feeL Fish 
in the river and the water extremely good. 

./m/i/ Finite, steering a general course of, s. 20 1 E. 

*„ £S*vdling 4u eighth of a mile we entered what we may well 
call ‘ die Happy Valley ; ’ tills was a valley running to the soutb- 
ward, of no great breadth W an eighth of a mile in the wide** 
clothed with a very carpet of green grasses. The first pines we 
had seen here fringed our track and formed, with the old red sand¬ 
stone walls bounding the valley on either side, pictures,,« dun,ns 
of eight* aud lens intermingled with palms, iie-iria, eucalypti, a i5 

HU a Ijl eUCd, (jf Ffl’llt < Ffl,T:£klv nnrl Ium.i,*.. A J.l!. t i " ‘ 


* uuc* oui mosiij or briilimit colours : 

me kind of parrot struck me m peculiarly beautiful, the head and 
toil of bright green, the wings of a silvery grey hue; pigeons were 
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numerous, but small; at the upper end of the Talley two stati-Iy 
emus, at different intervals, gave us first an inquiring and sus¬ 
picious examination, and then iu turn afforded us ati op|K>rtutiitr 
of observing their powers of retreating. The “Happy Valley” 
terminated in a happier circular plain of about half * mile diameter, 
covered with the most luxuriant grass, not less than three feet in 
height and perfectly level; this plain was bounded by timber of 
different kilitis and a waif, broken here and there, of old red sand¬ 
stone behind the trees; the first Jkmkrias we met with grew hero. 
From the plain we rail up a creek bounded by rocky walls to its 
source in the dividing range, the rente btfing over a chocolate- 
coloured sandy detritus; the neighbourhood had been lately burnt, 
was easy to travel over, well watered and grassed, ami bad an 
abundance of line timber. Our afternoon course was over ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult country for three quarters of a mile, then, 
brandling westward, to a gully running parallel to that of the 
morning, we continued our course over a similar country until we 
arrived at a large flat, where we camped for the night. J ust before 
making camp we saw extraordinary proofs of the recent presence 
of sonic verv large, and, l should say from the tracks, fivedoed 
herbivorous anitimi; during the day we saw a large stone-coloured 
make, black cockatoos, and numerous kangaroos. 

J„l, f Hi. — My companion went to the top of the range bound- 
Jug the eastern side of the swamp, and on his return reported that 
the country *. 30 if, promised easier travelling, and we therefore 
started on that Course. After crossing the Glcnclg ami a most 
important tributary, at a spot which we denominated “ Rocky 
Snrinns," wc camped. An cntouiological research produced me only 
3i) eokoptcra, of three or four species; a beautiful white moth with 
red markings rewarded me. Native fires sprang up in all direc¬ 
tions towards sunset; it is evident the almrigines are close to us. 

Juhj 17. — Ascended a hill 1300 feet high. Then arc between 
this range and the Prince Regent River three distinct high ranges; 
one about 12 miles b. 2U : ' e. appeared clothed with grass of the 
colour of that on Mount Sturt, and apparently as coarse. AH the 
country within this radius of 12 miles 1 should describe as second- 
rate compared with the country north-west of the I jleiielg, but still it 
was well grassed on the strong ridges, and magi illi cell llv grossed on 
the flats; it is equally w ell watered, and possesses finer timber. The 
hill is singularly uninteresting in a scientific point of view-, no 
sjiecimen of any kind having been collet ted ii|Hm it except the 
cost skin of a small lizard ; no flowers, no insects, except ants and 
flies; the latter arc a daily pest except when travelling; a few 
butterflies alone gave colour to the eye; dumps of spinifex appear 
towards the apex. * , 

July IB.—Returned to the last camp, taking a more southerly 
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nmtc. Thm*. 30= Iff w, to the Rocky Springs, pusin* thiwh 

Pf? ^ *! Wri ’?- ^ bavo J “W™1 Amalie m?wn„ s -fli« 

If i d f y, 1 ™ 0 “*'? to ? 8 ■* a "<i ticks manifold both by day and 

*»“■■«&» discomforts, the climate/ SL „ 

w»™ 0 ,™^ .Ih ™U of ft. ,h, y to make .Wo t5H£ 

jS*’ fj “"ul-f “isHfoUy cool but notculd. 

July h, \\ hi lit gathering palm-lcavee tu make a fire I 



-j , y rv-n ^ inwimui], tiiiu. iji reateneiQ d-iro vcn- 

® eance lf ““Jested- The capture of one or two of thq rinfileadera 
£“* c ““ d tilc "»* to retreat, leaving their city with ita inhabit 
!“ the egg to the la™, a B eu*yJey 

. J ■P mt bottle. Started, and by oleting our way card'd! y up 
m f down the pill,es eroded the Glraelg! by cuttL W thE 
p.diii jungle. alter au hour’s bard work, tamped 1§ mile further 

cailes direct, at 130 p.*, o 2 E 

411 ti ‘ i hurSea . rm % bt ' cn cut the previous day 

All the ground passed over during the last three days has l>i\'n 

^ T t y - ’ u t ', ned hy thc “ liv .^' The bed of tlm ri ver here is dri ft 

1111 E li'iltlifl f¥ A riVtVf.luvJ M li _ S' ..... 



J- " T j WIJC line wli iiu CTm-tnifl. AfW 

UiJiier 1 went upon an entomological tour about a mile down the 
niru et towards the Gleoelg, hut with partial success only a/ to 
l ' s ’ there being so few flowering trees and shrubs in bl<4om at 
“r I " P*"®** U ‘ rc the w hite ants arc very numerous, ami 

5 ,u e ftct in h ^^ uh * ^ 

July 20 —The period of sunrise here is a daily feast: a dwid- 

mV k V'l ^ * T* F Starhlg *** suflid ™t force to move the 
.mallet leaflet, and a temperature perfectly enjoyable, even clad, as 
we were ui our travelling garments, which arc simply our usual 
underclothing, boots, trousers, and outer Crimean shirt/a silk fc. 
CRliiof, which sema as a cap at night, a light doth cap, w kh calico 
I to or cut after the Indian mode, with a well-projecting peak to 
protect thu 171 s from tlie noon-ckj gWe, and a veil about 10 
iiichts square rolled round the cap, except when flies and mos 

on'staT i,rL ‘ ^ Ubl ™f ; tb ^ " itL *‘ 0 “t bather glove*only wore 
n stale occasions, such as breaking a read through prickly bush- 

r >?C line, acacias, or palms, complete our toilet of every dav and* 

X^TV,* Mt a«!; Zt *£ SSrSniSd 

«r m* 1 ■*'*'■ c ™ 6 * li »=‘-i ™d then™ 
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pursued our route down the HappV Valley* whence we passed over 
h miles of showy rid&jcs mid 24 miles of easy well-grassed country, 
and camped on the Glenelg,. 

July 2L—Travelled over easy-glassed country as far as Mount 
Sturt, where we were long delayed in crossing the Glenelg, and by 
a rsedv swamp running into the broad stream near Mount Hturt m f 
reached the depot a bom t n eon. W eat to the vessel to pack a way 
specimens sod returned with mstrumetits For measuring a base 
line, and toot lunar distances m the evening to determine the 
exact petition of the dcjibt Since our departure all hands at the 
dejibt have been occupied in cutting grass fur foiy, any quantity of 
which is at present to be hud for the cutting* and it is of good 
quality and in such profusion all around us that shi|*a might obtain 
cargoes of it as quickly as it w r ould be cut, made* and pressed into 
bales. Due of ihe first objects that met onr eve was a tolerably 
neat press* erected in tile midst of the camp, alter the manner of 
a primitive wool-press; dose beside tike press lay six wool-bales 
of well-pressed Isay, and about a too of loose. During our absence 
a good addition has been made to my geological collection, which 
now includes what l take to he a fair number of bpecimena of the 
chief geological treasury brought from the bills by the summer 
floods of poet centuries; many are of a highly uiten.*tiiig nature* 
either from their exhibiting the general geological features of the 
district, or from some peculiarity of conformation of strata or 
crystal hue arrange aienL 

Jtfu 22-—The party propose to send some of the hay on board 
to-day* from this I presume it to be their intention to reship some 
if not all of the horsey which I cannot think a wise proceed¬ 
ing for these muons i first* because a district of unsurpassed 
fertility has been found and traversed, po-sso^iug abundaoCO of 
feed and water for half a million of sheep* together with timber in 
fir larger quantities than will ever be required for building and 
fencing purposes; a district bleared with a climate w inch* at this 
reason of the year, is a joy to live hi* with evidences of continual 
and periodical summer ruins of sufficient aunamt to warrant us in 
the supposition that this us no exceptional year of fertility* but that 
an annual supply of of a like quality and in no ijuaDtity 
might reasonably be predicated \ a district having a fine and 
securely land-locked harbour in Brecknock Buy* with a country 
of almost unequalled fertility immediately adjoining* ind fit with¬ 
out rsiad-niaking to drive a bullock or horse team over it at once 
so far as even to the very centre of the district: a district having a 
river leading from the southern harbour* in Doubtful Bay, to the 
very heart of the grazing country — a river I should describe as 
safe and easy to navigate with carga-boat* or a small steamer* from 
George W ater to the rapids* and south of the actual river-entrance 
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iu the north, ea*,t comer of George Water, perfectly secure for vessels 

ISttl SUC ’ ]f ' ti,e south-west opening of George 

nl?V ^ should prove, on our return trio, to bo wider 

lxfubShl *»• CDtnaix which wo sailed from 

fcubtful Bay. Here I must admit that although the Flying 

^ passage, and the actual rivJ? 

T^f!. .u e r TeC r' at£ ^ 84,11 the work WflS hazardous (doubly 
then from the fact of our, being the first soundings taken Sere? 

JSSFvT* JT? 4 fmn ***»«* favotuablTpoiiit, a 3 

lfflTlS ^'hle dangeri to any vcmds larger tlZ c£go-boato 
*° V to ™- At 10.30 started with Mr, Aubry Brown to 

it k r <i T in ° ? Uth *? Sfoui,t Yu]e - 1>uri "g til? whole day 

, f W<B exceedingly Hiltry; king on a low mud-flat only just above 
low-water mark, without wind or cloud, we certainlv felt the heat 
more than on any day; since we landed in die GW% dtS 

•i ^tf ? 1U !" llu « aml so,ar oheervadona, w c discovered 

•1 muri U J Ua Ti ,tb tl,c , leavcs in } d ™» dry and dead, twined round 
a mangrove; the seed was <pfe ripe; the signal for our recall 
sounded from the slup, die tide was then high enough for us to 
I**®, Wd "?** f^uhy. Qur usual mode of going on boanl 

TZJtFP?* L f ^T u a i ,r0CL ’ Ss * compared with which 
n mml-lark s trade on the Humes is clean work, much more pfoa- 

ibm of dt ttf nbtd t,au P£ rforai cd, but this is a favoumble tlefrip- 
tZf »^ r » toilsome walk along the northern 

marftii of the mangroves we reach a spot where, at low tide we 
are just able to wade through the mud and spots of water left by 
the previous tide, and then by a decidedly muddy and circuit^ 
routu reach a road cleared through the mangroves to die ed-e of 
he mud-ha uk proper, when, although ire hare frond-wav pavciSitb 
“P to mT kn&x uii a bluish gi%?y mod of 

O erE r^ °r *"*• ? NJ , in “®? P 1 *® 8 * iU ™ *"k 
over head in lt if unacquainted with the geography, and then by 

J q ,1I J- ril( * v hil evolutions glide alongside or" into the boat 

to be put oa board the vessel, objects to be carefully shunned and 

2T we , wa f ™ d d, ™&; ow aments and sit down 
CtTlS^f i T Ua ** thc ““‘I 111 *™** Ii ««rlj evening, that 
Lm ft if*™!, 086 ? f sra oul'lering rags, wc obtained a respite 
from the mosquito nuisance, but from dial hour throughout the 
Jiightan unceasing Imm was kept up by clouds of these p£ts hove* 
inwiih^hT ° Ur '“t 8 ’ ^holly defeated m my case by the manner 

of m m - n *" 011 deck; tq Replug below, 

“«rning I found an entomological treasure In* 
i*'"* W 00 rav ; le !» a ™ : «t was in the same condition 
mat- y find them the bead buried in the skin immediately 

8 J. 
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met £i Fpin t mul its body swollen with its stolen food ; it was larger 
than those we found on the Upper Glcnelg* I tried the experiment 
of making it disengage itself by putting the lighted end oin match 
to its body; hut it required a second application before it would 
dhow any signal of relinquishing its hold. This individual seemed 
unfitted for the experiment of drowning by oil from the hardness of 
its epidermis ; but other species* as soon os a drop of oil is placed 
on tnem a disengage themselves quickly, owing, I presume, to the 
closure of the spiracles by the oi! and the consequent stoppage oF 
their powers of breathing. As they ore frequently met with in 
many parts of Anstmha, and as I am not aware of the existence of 
any recorded observations on their anatomy or habits, I think it 
will not be time thrown away to take measures to obtain as inrmy 
species as possible and make some enquiries itito their history* the 
more especially as I know no greater plagties to travellers hi these 
pills of the world. It is not so much the immediate as the remote 
consequences that are to be dreaded* for if incautiously the creature 
be detached summarily on its discovery, or rubbed oft by the hand* 
its presence being undetected, Sts head may remain in the akin and 
then there is formed a hard callous lump* which I have known 
to tieeomc a source of pain and anxiety for two year? after the 
ftrat formation. Towards sunset two of the horses and a party 
arrived from the depot, and were got on board preparatory to 
leaving the river. I am lost in amazement at this resolve; lor 
granting the cost of leaving a depot here* 1 ask myself, can they 
expect to find 500*000 acres of land, in any part of the world, 
capable of carrying perfectly half a million ot sheep, at a cheaper 
rate? However our exploration will open to some future occupants 
this tract of superb grazing country, certainly inferior to none in 
the world that I have seen* and I have travelled much. In the 
evening the whole party returned to the depot 

Juhj 24.—Tiiis morning an alligator w as caught by one of the 
sailors: it was 6 feet in length, head 1 foot 4 inches, first pur of 
feet 2 feet 5 inches* second 2 feet 9 inches, circumference 2 feet* 
and weighed *0 lb*. I skinned and dissected the creature* me- 
serving the cervical vertebra?, lutigSi skull, and skin. In the after¬ 
noon use remainder of the horses arrived from die depot and were 

got on board. 

* 

FtiOM 'Tilt GlESELO ItlVF-It TO COLLTEK BaT. 

July 25.—In the early morning the Long-boat went to the tlcjiot 
.for the sheep, and returned at $ a.ji. when tln.-y were forthwith put 
in their pens. During the day I was employed in cleaning, pre¬ 
serving, and stuffing the bones itnd**kin of tlie alligator, a tedious 
operation, as some of the smaller bones are so exceedingly thin that 
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the slightest cut would have easily passed through them. At 
dusk we left our anchorage and towed down the river to loner, 
e. 124 J 4-> r 52 " t s* lat 15" 43 r £ rH t and stuck fast in the rtmd at 
^ J 45 p.m. We did not perceive this bank on our upward passage, 
ur we might easily have avoided it and continued to use the tide 
for another hour. On reference to our chart of the river we per¬ 
ceive our track runs along the northern edge of the bunk : as siiuwu 
by the soundings this bonk can scarcely Imj called a hidden danger, 
for it consists of a deposit of mud about a foot in depth lying on a 
smooth Imnk of sand, thus affording a safe berth to any vessel 
during the receding tide; but of course if the vessel were not some¬ 
what flat-bottomed ^he would have a considerable list. For two 
hours before low tide wc wore left high and dry with the river 
rw ruing placidly on ci tiler side of us. This change of anchorage 
of last night was a boon appreciated by every individual on board 
-—we were actually^ enabled to sleep with our faces uncovered, 
Ju^t before leaving our anchorage a desperate attempt w ? as made 
to capture a large alligator floating in the river like a log s one 
shot from a rifle was fired and the ball undoubtedly struck the 
creature sonic where, fur by its rapid lashing of the water w r c can 
only &tipjnftfe that it wna in a flurry, at the very least; but, alas! 
wJtun the vessel's gig and a numerous party reached die spot, no 
reward awaited them save the view of the still troubled water. 
Ore can imagine the creature* when aroused from its reverie by the 
leaden amsscnger f to give a look of intelligence around it, and on 
catching a glimpse at the advancing boat, to resolve, all things being 
well considered, to explore the bottom of the stream and redine its 
ad ling head on its customary mud-pi] low, at any rate for a 
season* 

July 26>—At S a.«. left our anchorage, and by dint of sail and 
towing proceeded down the river at a tolerable speed. At 11 o. 
ran aground on a mud and sand hank half a mile southwest uf our 
anchorage of June 6: the vessel was so ftir Fortunate enough in her 
ch o ice of a bprt h f as to have avoided a mass of sandstone rocks and 
boulders, which at low water wc found immediately east of us, and 
against which, if she had struck, an unlucky thumping would Iiavc 
bmught us to a stoppage less easily than the mud did - moreover 
the rocky neap was a foot higher than the mud-bank, and the Teasel 
could not have assumed so upright a posture during the interval 
liefore the flood-tide of the afternoon. The shoal patch I purpose 
miming “Sunday Shoal*” At low water many of the party and 
some of the crew got over the side of the vessel to seek U &&; 
tliej were eu far rewarded as to find an abundant supply of hermit 
crabs, which were new to many of therm None uf the shells 
ohtamed struck as heiii^ very curious or new. The party on 
the I™ik spread far and wide over the ground In quest of Uh> 
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nelg treasures, —I cannot say the treasures of the deep, for wheti 
the vesselgrointded the lead proclaimed \ less 1, Just before 8un¬ 
set the vessel, in swinging with tlie flood-tide, birmped and nrassud 
upon the rocks In the bed of the river; there are not two fathoms 
on the rocks at high water. After sunset we sailed to a point in 
the river, long. E. 124° 4% T 10" Ink s, 15 45' three miles 
from oar anchorage of the 28th June, and then anchored to await 
the tide of to-morrow morning so that we may have daylight to 
pass the narrows and rocky inlands; it would be imprudent to 
attempt the (passage In the night owing to the forte of the tide. 
We observed at our last anchorage that there was a considerable 
set of tide out of the opening opposite to which we were anchored* 
This would argue some other communication of the river with the 
sea, besides that with which we are already acquainted! this, 
although a question of great interest, would be a matter, tbe solu¬ 
tion of which would now be quite foreign to the object of the 
present expedition* 

July 2 7 + —Sailed at 7.45 AM. with tide and wind north by east, 
in our favour j notwithstanding this it required the boat, manned with 
four hands, to keep way upon the vessel from time to time. Cast 
anchor in Maitland Bay at 11.20 elose to the anchorage of the 
28th June. Nearly the whole party was here engaged in securing a 
baobab-tree and collecting seeds, The inner jiart of the baobab set us 
all to work chewing away, some pronouncing it almost as good as 
cocoa-nut; but for my own part 1 think it tasted more like Indian 
rubber. At 8 AM. sailed and passed through Use chtinnel between 
the two islands off the southern extremity of the bay and the main, 
with soundings all exceeding 10 fathoms. W ith a variable wind 
we proceeded down George Water until 1 AM. Tuesday, 28th July, 
when both wind and ride leaving us, we anchored in 10 fothoms 
(mud), in longitude k. 124° 84 r W\ latitude s. 15° 61 r 3£t* 

July 2-‘\ —After a night of the most refreshing sleeps so well 
appreciated by ns after our steamed and mosquito bitten nights on 
the Glendg, we arose to see before us what we desired in the 
south-west corner of George Water; namely—a far wider, shorter, 
and from this distance we judge* a safer outlet to the sea than the 
Booth-east channel, by which wc entered from Doubtful Bay. 
Sailed at 11.15 A.m, cairn ; at 1 f* 3L a breeze sprung up T and we 
Ije^an to beat towards the south-west passage, out at 1115 PM^ 

i 'ust as wc had sighted a eerie® of native fires close by the shore, a 
olid grating noise—whilst I was mating entry of the last sounding 
4 5—and the sudden stoppage of the vessel showed us that we were 
gkground on some rocks, where in a few moments the receding tide 
left us at an angle of 4SCP, on a comparatively flat rock with 
deep water on cither side. The matter of tht> vessel left in the 
long-boat tar examine the south-west passage, and after dusk he 
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returned, reporting a deep anil safe passage, not as 1 supposed, to 
seaward, but into Doubtful Bay, not very far distant front the 
south-east jxtssnge. Just before sunset the natives on shore lighted 
up many fires, and gave us a “cooce,” but whether of friendship 
ordinance 1 know not; however, we returned the salutation in like 
form, and continued this pastime for an hour or so, hoping to 
entice them, if they possessed canoes, to pay us a visit. On the 
return of the Icmp-lmat the propriety of landing and tying up some 
presents (we had brought looking-glasses and other trifles with us 
for the purposed to the trees was debated; but it was thought 
generally, that toe articles, when found, might be taken porscs?ion 
ol wit)i the idea tliat they had stolen them from us, and that the 
idea of our leaving them there intentionally os presents, won hi 
involve too complex a matter for their understanding. When the 
tide suits which will I* about 9 i\m., the master of the Flying 
Foam purposes to sail down the newly explored channel, so !t 
is very improbable the natives will see ns deport. About 9 i'M. 
set sail from the rocks, but the wind failing, Imd to tow the vessel 
down the south-west channel. It was a much safer passage from 
Doubtful Bay into George Water than the south-east one. Tin; 
soundings were equally good, and its width on an average twice 
that of the other, whilst there was no dangerous navigation at all 
to he compared to the northern extremity of die south-east channel. 
Two points shown in the chart were exceedingly rugged, and then* 
were many parts of the shores precipitous and some cliffs quite 
pcnietulicular. We reached Doubtful Bay in half an hour after 
midnight, and after cruising for some little time in search of a 
wind,, anchored 8.S.W. (nearly) of the south-west passage into 
George Water. 

CoLMEti Bay. 

July 29.—An immense whale (humpback) estimated at 6 to 
10 tons, is sporting about the bay. From this anchorage the two 
mouths of the Glciielg appear to be in the positions indicated on 
Grey's cliart, and the shuns of the bay mid adjacent islands to ho 
moderately bat not precisely correct. At 11 ax. sailed with wind 
and tide into Collier Bay; the breeze lasted until after sunset and 
carried us well up into the bay, but then dropped and left ns to 
the mercy of the tide, which drifted us back again to the entrance, 
from whence it is rather a pretty sight. It is a magnificent sheet 
of water; we sailed closer to ilie eastern shore than the western, 
as it was die wish of tlic party to land and examine the country 
sighted from Mount Lizard, What makes the bav so interesting 
“wo sail along is the beautiful geological sections displayed cvefy 
here ami there bjf lulls and slitls; the distance of our course from 
the shore is too great to admit of more than a general recognition 
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uf strata, but us I do not purpose accompanying the party or the 
preliminary exploration on foot, I promise myself a ramble along 
tlie shores, in the hope of an augmentation to ray various col Ice- 
^ ns ’ couutry at the bead of the bay is remarkably rugged : 
liilhi of very' irregular conformation confusedly piled, with here mid 
there a cone of graceful outline. lioyoiid all a lofty blue range 
toners over, whose summits arc rent and split occasionally in 
a grotesque manner; lower down towards the level there is now 
an t ten i cubical block of old red sandstone standing quite bare, 
and, netted at a distance over half a mile, looking very like a red 
iintk house. 1 he soundings up to the present time hnvc alt been 
j? , ’ the leadsman having on no occasion called less than la 
taihoras, and very frequently no bottom at 15 fathoms. Drilled 
a _ j""*■ J mto fathoms water, and there cast anchor for tile 
right. The moonlight is exceedingly brilliant here ; some of our 
party seated on the deck have more than once enjoyed a same of 
J'hess by moonlight Tins comfort of free exposure of fire ami 
lurnds to the cool evening air after the muffling up we had recourse 
to on the Glenelg, during the mouth of our river experience (this 
applies on y to the river itself, mosquitoes being rarities in the 
bu_4i a mile or so distant) becomes a boon we well know how to 
appreciate. 

JP"?* C A M 7 ,l ft ‘ he anchorage of last night, and sailed 
till 8 " Jen we anchored in Shoal Bay in 4 fathoms. Here tlie 

bug-boat left with a crew of three, and three days' provisions with 
a new to walk to some high hills and examine k reun^whS 

EdT T r D T ,n8: * f ? m - UzRTil - Sorae of those- left on 

board landed on two of the uOamlsfor an hour or two's stroll in die 

3w? 1 , ky «^™«worthy of note except an atmndaure 
of beans and numerous tracks of turtles. They noted well the snot 
however, and intend to re-visit the place this even 1 in tire Irene 
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bi.1 down on the chart; It was the bay to the east of Shout Dn V . 
Lhaj also found u river running Into the south-east corner of this 
iNty, with the first wide reach running alwnt south-east. They Hid 
not pt into this river for the reason above alleged. From a hill 
oil the southern shore of the bay they sighted a Large sheet of water 
■*’* lhe ); bought ™ght be Doubtful Rav, but on martin* 
the LHnrutgs on the chart, it would appear to be a large sheet of 
W1| ^ er woiild Ikt found close to the opening opposite to tins- 
anchorage of tins morning, 'Die coimtrv tloacribed agrees so far 
with our distant view of it from Mount Lizard They brought 
widi them three spocimeiui of the native canoes, which tms a st«» 
and that only, m advance of the single log so frequently used for 
(lie Austrahaii aborigines, They (the canoes—not the aborigines) 
consist at three or fourmangrove-sticks, about 6 or 7 feet in [en<nh 
Jjcgged together with pine. The ends of all the sticks ore carefully 
sharpened, and only such sticks as are naturally bent to a suitable 
shape appear to be chosen; about the middle of the canoe there is 
° 1"“ P in proj ^tin^r 6 or 7 inches on either side, probably 
a Hording a similar support to the native mariner as a stirrup do<i 
to a horseman. Of course there Ls no attempt to make a bottom 
to the canoe, nor do the specimens brought show the least si-m i>F 
on lamentation. There is a red ochreous stain to lie detected upon 
Ult ™ * lf?rc i,ntl there, but we account for them as having lieen com¬ 
municated from the persons of the natives coloured with iritqi 
or they may possibly have been designedly coloured will, tCj 7 f ,i 
(red ochre). 1 key also brought the first specimen we had s ,4i 
oi n aakttx, some few weds, coral, anti other natural object* 
but nothing remarkably interesting. f ’ 

July 3h—M 7 A.M., the long-boat, with an exploring party of 
six, taking with them a week'* provisions, left the .ivv] to cxiinijm. 

the nver supposed to e\ivt in the south-eastern coruor of 11 Secure 
™f* 7"™ bi ^tor is laid down iu the charts about half its real aze 
One of our party and myself, an hour after wards, left for the turtle 
i.dnnds; we were, as we expected, too lute for the turtles, but their 
recent tracks upon the Baud and their holes were numerous. At 
the iipjKc Wirt of the sandy Leach there were the remains of an 
aboriginal festival. Many old fire-places, cracking stones break- 
winds the soft shell of many a turtle's egg, with fragments of 
a turtle s mmpace, were noticed aliout the ground. Neiir our fire 
we observed * portion of a native canoe; It was the thicker cad of 
one of the sticks standing in the place of the ribs; from this speci¬ 
men wa suppose the natives to be iu possession of i-tianH-dgcd tools 
probably made from the same greenstone which they sharpen their 
speare with, because the end of the slick wag formed by dean even 
vuts > with no sign .of Scraping; hut as they do not require boring 
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took, the mangrove-sticks being evidently chosen when dry and 
capable of being fastened by driving a shurjH-iied pine peg through 
them* as a carpenter Would drive a nail through boards, tncy seem 
to be unacquainted with the use of them. Moreover* the pine pegs 
drive easily through the dry mangroves, and it h only rarely wc 
find the sticks split by the proceed On the same sand-patch 
we found large quantities of the beans, whose creeping runner* arc 
of enormous length, some exceeding 40 paces. A* the seed was 
nearly ripe I collected pint, and gut lie red a few of the green 
pods hoping to I to able to dry and preserve them. Growing along 
with the beans was a convolvulus whose shoots equalled theirs in 
lenglli; a small quantity of its seed 1 also preserved ; we could 
only hud one flower, and that not larger than that of C. major grown 
in England j its colour was uf a purplish pink, with the usual 
deeiier tinge of colours towards the centre of each petal. We then 
walked up a valley with a water-course having deep stony holes 
hut no water, our were there any palms to indicate permanent 
water even at a depth below tile ground, so that we imagine the 
island to bo surface-watered, and that alone. When the natives 
visit this island in the dry season to enjoy a turtle feast they must 
bring the water from the mainland in shells \ for these latter we 
bought carefully but unsuccessfully. 

The formation of the inland is old red sandstone and free* 
stone, the latter of excellent quality; in one or two places 
the strata are vertical* but in general tbq dip is south at an 
angle of about 1 o Instances cf scorift were occasionally met 
with, and between the water-marks, here 37 feet distant, the for¬ 
mation was evidently volcanic. The trees were not by anv 
means stunted, the eucalypti attaining a height of DO feet 
acid upwards* but all gave evidences of occasional strong winds 
prevailing which caused the trunks to grow in anything but a 
straight line. The fact was the inure apparent to us because 
we had noticed in the Glcnelg district how very straight all the 
tu&btiff, from the smallest to die largest, grew* The grass was thin 
hut of good quality. The surface of the ground being covered 
with loose stones we merely walked to the top of the hill, whence 
wc enjoyed a magnificent view of Collier Bay and our good little 
vessel at anchor, a mere speck on the water. Wc then returned 
to-the sandy beach and spent n couple of hours in examining Hat 
shells and corals \ there were but few good shells, but the specimens 
of corals were numerous, and my collection included more than an 
average number of species. Poramlnifera are rare in the drift-sand* 
Jpwardfi noon we returned to the boat; en route to the ship wo 
espied, coming rapidly towards \ir\ n dark object which from 
its direction of progiess tlirough Miu water thought might 
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possibly l« a native crossing the bay on his canoe. As the line of 
travelling of this object did not exactly coincide with our course, 
we at once steered tow ards it in the hope of at least witnessing the 
mode of propelling and guiding the angular croft used as a canoe. 
Great was our disappointment to find near native and his canoe to 
be only the roots of a largo tree floating steadily, trunk downwards, 
through the water; nor was it a little provoking to find & white 
sjHit on the top* on which we had laid good stress in our predication, 
turn out to be a sea-bin 1 perched there and enjoying a quiet sleep 
until the noise of our approach aw oke hlm s made him stare a little 
at nur intrusion, and then take to flight in utter consternation. 

At ilu^k the long-boat and exploring party returned. They had 
parsed safely through Secure Bay and entered the river passage t 
which is very narrow, has an island in the middle and perpendicular 
cliffs on both sides, and a tide which ebbs and Hows with wonderful 
force; piling up the reach they bad come to a second narrow 
passage of greater velocity and danger than the former. Here 
whirl pools- were formed by the flowing tide, and only by fhe united 
strength of all on board was the Ik? at prevented being drawn in; 
fortunately the passage was clear of rock?, fur the velocity was 
estimated at 20 mile* per hour* and of course the slightest check 
or impediment would have dashed the boat to pieces, and certain 
death alone would have start'd the explorers in the face. This 
hurling of the boat through the second passage, ns through a sluice* 
terminated in the discovery of a large sheet of water, equal in 
extent to George Water, bounded on all sides by mangrove banks 
and creeks, frith difficulty effecting a landing! they ascended 
a high hill of a dark purple coloured granite* on which only 
scattered tufts of spinilcx and stunted bushes grew, the rest was ufl 
l*are granite boulder* and fragments, to walk safely over which the 
greatest attention to the footing was every moment ncccs?nrv. 
From the summit no view was obtained* save of numerous cones 
and bluffs of granite equally bare and difficult to walk over* The 
large sheet of water B.N.E* of Secure Bay was not again sighted. 
On consideration, it was thought prudent to*return to the vessel at 
once arid proceed to Roebuck Bay* as the com and water on board 
the vessel would not last more than a mouth from the time we loft the 
Glouclg* and to reach the country we sighted from Mount Lizard 
from this jMjint would certainly make a sad inroad Into the stock of 
provender and water, and these falling* nothing could be done 
save the killing and throwing overboard some* if not all T of the 
horses. Therefore, at 8 r.u., both boats were hoisted on board* 
and all made ready to sail from this bay* m rorrf* to RocfU 4 ^ 
Bay, by to-morrow morning’s title. The tide here to-day rn>c 
3b feet. i • 
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2, lie/wt for the Information of Hi a the Governor of 

H'oderu Australia, and the Promoters of the Narth-lVestern 
Expedition of 1864, on the Voyage and the Jiesunrtes if the 
District* Exptorcd* 


The voyage from Champion Bay to the anchorage in Brecknock 
Harbour limited 25 days, owing tu a succession of light and 
contrary winds after passing S«rtli*l\ wl Cape, During this 
period two Incidents only call for especial remark j tiainely, a >isit 
to Bcdmit Island, and the discovery of a dangerous reef. 

The visit to Bedout Island was resolved upon in consequence of 
adverse winds. From careful observations made, the Potion 
of the highest land seeius to he in longitude e. 118 j 56 20 > 
latitude a. VP 4U' 45"; according to the charts, longitude 
k, UP, Latitude 10° 30’ 20’’; according to Nurric’s list, longitude 
E. US’ 52’, latitude s. 19° 2 V. These data show an ex¬ 
tra me difference in the jKisitloii of the island amounting to 8 
minutes of longitude mid J1 of latitude. Slups eailin" ill this 
direction, therefore, should approach the island cautiously, 1 he 
island is about a mile iu length; its mean breadth is half a mile. 
It appears to he formed as islands are usually formed in the centre 
of circular coral-reefs or atolls; it is merely a heap of coral-sand 
piled up upon a sandstone point of ancient elevation, whose dip is 
nkiut 15* to the westward, This has gradually become clothed 
with soil cajiable of supporting a coarse and stunted vegetation. 
The rock forming the oasis of the island is a trappean sand¬ 
stone composed of particles derived from the decomposition of 
greenstones and basalts, consisting chiefly of feldspar and horn- 
hlepde grabs, devoid of external crystalline km, w ith which are 
mingled auartzoec grains and iniea-Jiakcs derived from other 
sources. The diameter of the encircling reef is about 3 mites; 
the space between the reef and the island is not room; than 6 or 7 
feet below low-water mark, in any place. There was no water upon 
the island. The anchorage 3 miles to the southward of Bedout 
Island, ill 6 fathoms at low water, is good. High tide at full and 
change of the imam occurs at 10.50 A.W. Itise of tide (spring) 
24 feet. The island is at present the resort of pelicans and 
tiytlos. 

On 'Fhursday, the 29th of March, wc sighted CaffareUi Jriaiul 
towards, sunset, and sailed a course midway between that island 


* Tliia Rr[tttrt (HtfiimpaiMed the narrative of ft second tipdliio^ in. which Mr t 
Marlin vu vngnged, in l£K!>l P iiftvinjg the same ofyit-ct*ns ihftt of namrlj the 
tliKovtf) 1 kif m‘W tracts uf |mloral conn try in North-Weston AusUulia. The 
E’uiyniJNiilL'F of the expedition was Mr, F. K. Yahltfr. * 
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and tiic Rrue Rock. Rut at 0.3Q F + M.,it being veiy dark and 
the Heather threatening, we shortened sail ; before this was quite 
accomplished we struck upon a reeft After striking, the vessel 
drifted into 25 fathoms waiter. At SAB f,m. the anchor was let 
gu t with HO fathoms of chain. Half an hour afterwards it became 
necessary to cast a second anchor, with GO fa thorn s of heavier 
cable, louring the night a gale from the fc-S.F* gradually sprang 
up. At noon, on the 30th March, the smaller of (he two cables 
iiurted* whereby we lost the kedge anchor and 70 fathoms of chain. 
The sftubourd anchor, weighing 12 cwt s with GO fathoms of chain, 
dragged for about 30 minutes, when, just ae the preparations were 
made to un&hsictle it and try what sails could do, it held ; nor did 
the most violent bursts of the gale again start it, Hiis reef is not 
laid down upon the charts. 1 he point of the reefwhere we A nick 
is between S and 0 miles from the westernmost |>oiiit of ( aflbrelh j 
the island benring E.S.F* The reef, on its northern and southern 
sides, is of a flattened horseshoe shape, and it extends as far as we 
can see towards Oaffarclli* It is awash at three-quarter flood-tide* 
According to the charts there should be a jxv&sage of 14 miles 
hem, between the Bruc Rock and Caffarelli, with sounding?! from 
15 to 25 fathoms. 


The District of the Gi.enelq ; Oimate, Extent, Pastoral 
Resources, ani> General Capadilitles of the Soil 

Partially surrounded by sea arid deeply indented with noble 
harbours, this district, so far as longitude E. 125° 15', may be add 
to enjoy a sea climate. The two periods during which meteoro¬ 
logical "observations have been made are far too short to admit of 
am' precise conclusions on climatological questions even with 
respect to the particular months during which they were recorded'; 
but as they do not differ greatly from results which might have 
been predicated of the district, taking its geoprophical situation 
alone eis argument, they may be of some slight value, although, 
doubtless, they w ill have to undergo many alterations and correc¬ 
tions hereafter. These observations, together with our experience of 
the weather and the appearance of the country, river*, and vegeta¬ 
tion, all confirm the supposition that there are two rainy and one 
dry season in the year. The tirct wet season cniumenm about 
December, and as we find the country everywhere clothed with the 
richest vegetation of about a month or six weeks' growth, whilst 
young leaves of such trees as the eucalypti are parched with the 
itMii, it is probable the first and heaviest rains end in February ?io 
these succeeds a period of warm clear weather lasting until the 
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end of March, when the sky again becomes cloud-heariflg, but at 
this season with thunderstorms only. The mornings of April 
were Almost always cloudless, or with high cumulus ami cirrus ui 
amount; but in the afternoon or evening dense banks of 
cumulus Appeared gt i Ticmlly upon the eastern horizon, working up 
asaiust a westerly or sea breeze, and terminating nearly every day 
in &. thunderstorm with ml it. Thc&e stonm W^Il lusted more 
than mi hour; they travel led quickly. In the mouths of Jtuus and 
July the sky h again cloudless* and the various gras^es rtpen 
Jowly: the heat of the noonday sun bring tempered by exceed¬ 
ingly heavy dews and cool sea-breezes. On one of the hottest days 
in July (I&th), 1868, sitting in she sun or in the shade during 
midday bivouac w:is a matter of indifference, although the ther¬ 
mometers at the time stood at 122° in the sun and M° iu the 
abode, at a distance of 45 miles from the eoastdlue and at an ele¬ 
vation of only 200 feet above mean sea-level This, the hottest 
season of the year* lasts until the heavy rains in December. 
During the latter wet and the succeeding dry seasons the mean 
tempera tun? appears high ; this is caused by the high readings of 
the minimum thermometers: they seldom register Ic^ than BO m 
April and tib in -lime and July, yet the nights rarely feel oppre^ 
sive. Lightning to the east and north-east occurs nearly every 
night in March, April and May. In June and July the days are 
bright and doodles * the nights cool and refreshing. I he health 
of the party lias in no ease suffered from climatic causes; slight 
inflammation of the conjunctiva bos attacked a few who have been 
subjected to unavoidable exposure; there has been one case of 
diarrhtea, and one of djiuntery,—both yielded to a single dose of 
chlorudyiie; and one attack of fever, of a typhoid nature, w hieb 
was successfully treated with quin inc + 

The mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, &c., is shown in 
the following Table 
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The hygramctric conditions, Acl, are detailed- in the annexed 
Table:— 
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The direct ion of the winds; reduced to eight points of the com- 
pnsa, and the forte estimated by the Beaufort notation from 1-1*2 
(observations being made at U a . 11 ., 3 p.k., and & p.m.) are 
recorded in the Table subjoined :— 
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The extent of the known portion of the Glenelg district_that 

is, from the meridian of E. 1*2.1° 15' to the sea-const, and from 
the parallel of s. 16° 15', to the latitude of Camden Harbour— 
includes only 2925 square tulles; of which area, deducting one- 
third for stony ridges,, flti excessive amount, and the sea-inlets 
Doubtful Bay, George Water, &c,, 1,000,000 acres are suited to 
the depasturing of sheep. Of these 1,000,000 acres, about 100,000 
aens are adapted to the cultivation of rice and similar grain; 
200,000 acnes are especially favourable to the growth of Apices, 
eugar, tea, and colTee; even cereals at high altitudes, and at cer¬ 
tain seasons of the year, might be grown at any rate In sufficient 
quantities to meet the requirements of a pastoral and agricultural 
population. It is essentially a wool-growing country; it would* be 
difficult to conceive a more luxuriantly grossed and watered 
territory; at the very lowest estimate it would carry a sheep to an 
acre, but in some picked spots there would be no risk in quadru¬ 
pling that number of stock per acre, especially if sheep-farmffrg 
were here practised with suclj intelligence as uiay 1* found in the 
tropical mid subtropical districts of the Eastern Celouies of A us- 
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India* The district, however, is licit]tor fitted for cattle nor 
horses, except the}' be paddock-fed. 

The islands west warn of Brecknock Harbour, although quite os 
stony as the Gieoelg district, are sujierbly grassed and watered. 
Augustus Island contains 56,1)00 acres of pastoral land, after 
deducting 0*4 of its whole area on account of the deep bays with 
which its shorts are indented. By am Martin's and Bey wood’s 
islands give 20,000 acres more. There are, therefore, about 
SOjDQQ acres of the richest [pastoral laud upon these islands, capable 
of carrying 80,000 sheep. All this country is so superior in 
gracing cajiabUitics to the best districts occupied in the southern 
ports of Western Australia, that it is difficult to institute a com¬ 
parison, 

Mineral Resources .—Excluding building materials, the chief 
itnueml resources ere copper and iron* 

I. CcjY>tT.—Indications of coppcr-lodra are to be met with in 
several parts of the Glrnclg district ; whether these lodes will Ijc 
found hereafter to yield sufficient quantities to be profitably 
worked remains to be teen. Other specimens arc collected than 
appear in the following Ibt % but as the means of Identification arc 
not now to be obtained, their examination must Ik." made at some 
future time i — 

a, Rornite—East base of Mount Lookover, 

L tietuolinitu—'Ditto. 

e* Lettsomite—Beach of Brecknock Harbour* 
d. Liroeumtu—Mount Double Cone. 

c Sand containing Erinite, a dystomic Habroueme Malachite 
—Beach on Camden Pen insula. 

% Iron .—Hydrous oxides, veins of both crystalline and amor¬ 
phous Iron-ore, together with nodular mn^cs of specular iron-ore, 
highly crystalline and of considerable size, occur abundantly 
throughout the district. In Brecknock Harbour, at the base of 
Mount Lonkover, and in the summer bed of the Glenelg, vast 
quantities of these examples may be found; scarcity of manual 
labour alone can prevent these ores of iron from Incoming an 
important resource to the Glnuelg district when occupied. 
Tdartiferous iron-sand occurs plentifully wherever the formation is 
either basaltic or sedimentary ; at is even found largely predomi- 
naFing in soundings of from 10 to 15 fathoms, at a distance of 
several miles from the coast-line. 

Of the existence of an extensive gold deposit there is no evi¬ 
dence. From the discovery of exceedingly minute particles in 
ihft mud of the Glcuelg River, and from the finding* of a single 
specimen of nagyagite, an auroplu^ibiferous tclluret, scarcli, if 
made, should he directed towards the source of the Glenelg River 
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and thence south ward as Far as the FitzRoy River and the H wsh 
viueia aurifeniJ' uf the old charts. 

Precious stones will nut be found in sufficient quantity to bo of 
economic value ; indifferent specimens of topazes, sapphires, zircons, 
rubier agate, &e., will reward the seeker in almost any stream- 
bed; more rarely bery l* chalcedony p poradlansjuth, obdtiiaui* and 
flint* will be found- 

Buildup Material *. — The principal building stones are basalt 
and sandstones of various kinds, micaceous* argillaceous* and 
pseudo-crystalline* The latter, ns it has nu tendency to split in 
one direction more tlian another* may be termed a freestone: it is 
nearly white in colour, and can be procured in vast quantities upon 
the surface. The argillaceous variety is a flagstone well titled for 
street-flagging* steps, &c. \ It would likewise lie found effective in 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

Limestone yielding lime for building purposes is found in several 
local ities; the specimens obtained from the range of WHs to the 
westward of George Whiter contain the highest j^rcentage of lime. 
In the district of the Upper Glcnelg there are tine varieties of 
crystalline limestone of the saccharine kind* together with large 
deposits of a true inaguednii limestone of a pearly lustre. Until 
an accurate examination of the paleontological contents and fietra- 
bgiral relations of these limestones be made, their precise value 
Cannot be more exactly determined- 

Itulhfcnjjtfs YfgciuMe Pruditcli\.*n £+—The following in a ^ry im- 

I wrfect sketch of the resources which the indigenous vegetation 
urnhbes to tills district. In grouping these according to the 
products offianled by them, the variety, abundance, colo^al rizu of 
many and the durability of some* first attract the attention. By 
Fur the greater number uf trees, valued for their timber, may be 
included among the Eucalypti* several species of which here attain 
a height but little inferior tu the E.piobulug, or blueguin-true of 
Victoria* The flooded gum-tree (K r&xtrnia} t the white gum (£. 
(icen ulti) t and the iranbark-tree (K n'shtifera), are all to be found 
here in situations where* although tuu distant from the coast to 
export* they will prove in valuable to the future settler. Other 
species of Eucalypti, c.y. £. aspem f femu/inm 9 diriodora, auran- 
fmeo, pkceniem ^—besides their notable service in the bush m ample 
shade-givers, will all prove useful woods to the settler and to the 
artisan. 

Upon the dividing ranges between the Prince Regent's Rivet- 
arid the Glcnelg, and in many other localities, the Callitru term- 
pine not unfrcqueJltlj met with threugbout the interior w£ 
the Australian continent* from Victoria westward and northward to 
( I Lampion Bey, Sl^prk s Bay* Mid Arobeuii^s Laud*—here, iti the 
above-mentioned district* attain* a size rendering it an object of 
VOi* xxxy, T 
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great value. It is fitted fnr all the usual purposes to which deal is 
applied in buildups generally, and it occasionally reaches dimen- 
rions that suffice fur the making of masts and spire of moderate 
ti z£+ The wood is nearly of equal value wills the well-known 
Dammara atuiralm or Kauri pine. Perfectly straight trees of she 
following admeasurements are common :—Orcutflference near the 
bus?, 8 feet m f 5 feet from tlie ground, 7 feet; approximate height 
of the whole tree, 100 feet Sir George Grey speaks of this tree 
(vol i. p. 275) iis lit for the purpose either of building or making 
sjjare for vessels;** ho adds, “it is abundant and good, and could 
be readily and cheaply etported, if they were cut hi the vicinity of 
the streamy and flouted down to the sea in the rainy season, whereby 
Jill land carriage would l>e avoided/’ This GnUttrifi Is frequently 
associated with the Araucaria excelsa on the higher ranges both 
inland and on ibc sea-coast. 

A tualaleuca, very closely allied to if not Identical with the il foy 
frikttm Irucwl*: natron of India, from wluisc leaves the^ cajeput oil 
of commerce is extracted, grows abundantly, and attains an enor¬ 
mous size. There are many other trees yielding tins tier in every 
n^pect aiu table to the requirement* of the cabinet-maker* whether 
of plain or ornamental works. 

Fruits *' — Amongst the edible indigenous fruity thesis of the 

quaudoiig " or native peach-tree (ikiHtahtm jrmmanum) deserves 
first mention: the fruit, notwithstanding ite thin pericarp and 
atroiigiy acidulous ki&te, is grateful and largely available for food. 
Other truiting bushes of the same order ^Saniattiesw) yield berries 
of a pleasant davpnr. 

Three species of Obsus are found: two run along the ground 
or entwine amongst shrubs, the third is arborescent. All War fruit 
in size, appearance, and flavour like the email black cluster grape, 
and in hunches from ten to forty. The Baobab-tree yields a drupe 
as large a* a cocoa nut: the pulp and seeds of this fruit are very 
palatable; the bark and spongy inner wuod, when soaked in boilinj| 
water* afford an agreeable mucilaginous drink not unlike mneearoni 
in taste. These trees attain an enormous diameter (50 feet in one 
instance)* I nit they rarely exceed 25 feet in height. The young 
leaves and seeds of the \k\\ui fruit are of an excellent flavour: when 
green the seeds or nuts are not dissimilar to the English filbert 
■ Niitim Vwjttabk #,— Amongst the indigenous plants available as 
culinary vegetables the fine bean, which grows so abundantly on 
the sand-hills of the coast, offers, when boiled, a nutritious diet: as 
a species it is as yet unnamed The pea, Abru& ptecatoriv^ is 
plentiful nil over the district: its valuable properties as a legume 
are recognised even by the aborigines. Horses eat greedily the 
branches, ripe seeils, and leaves. Several herbaceous members of 
the small family Btueliuc&s may be regarded os a substitute for 
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spinach. The ranykccotis roots of the Diasra™ « warrein *> amI 

yfe, ^ 1 im \ JU f r are ™ the southern parts 

nLtiivf AuslraI,flf ' m ^ jrtan t art,Hea of vegetable food of the 

1 C ™°? Axathtmm KJwnanihu*, is pretty 

generally distributed throughout the district: this and one of the 

wh X^ n r fl dWj,r / - yield a fibre from 

li!tAkr ? 'T . .“5 rtlrt1 ! * ■*" a S Wrf wdl-mr.de twine. 

SLJ nfl thl : fibre-yielding [eaves that of the palm 

dcecnw capeesd examination; it is a aperies of Ltvistoni* growinfr 
in or near to every stream ; its leaf even [f t |,e film provffu^hj 
h>r cordage, wdl be valuable for the manufacture of hate, umbrellas, 
^-..suited to the climate. It might even he employed in the 
making of any coarse hind of paper ' 

JfaticHH i Flam, G>m, t #r.-lo this division of the indigenous 

tunhv 1 TV’i* r Ca ' J ^ P^^tl until fLor- 

tumtv has been afforded for an investigation into the medicinal 

properties ot the plants already discovered; which, doubtless form 

^'ev'nlZd "i? T** °f 'u 3 diLifl Wftbin ™ «* M«1 

h™ P ' 1 f e nbru : and Tht ‘ ““tbeptem, the pea and the 

fimt ° f * nW r S*!"* ° CCt,mince ’ *» considered 

1 n ^ 1C roots of tlle former we expect a perfect substitute 
fur iquor.ee m every respect ; from an infusion of die leaves of 
the latter we know, from Indian experience, we m „ obtain ;! tn 

'Fmn° W i Cd{?C< l °i h i 9tOH,ac!,Sc ’ lonic - 31,(1 useM in dyspepsia 

™ it C0WO, " ,1 “ e *’ ■!■«*» of which is mcludodirithe 

SIS. 1 **!"*™ t ‘ 5tn ! ( ‘ l ^txu, affirmed to be identical wf& 

join pin ; from a second species, of the germs convolvulus, scammouJ 

evnr ' C of "I 0 " 1 va,lle m "y prepared from tlie 

express.^ ju.ee of its roots and stalks. From thi rogt-stoefcs tf 

S* iP 1 *' ^Sl «strmgei,t «nd diuretic are obtainable At. 

t*tie gii rn, something bke 1 ndiao-rubbcr, and gum trsgaeyuth have 
SBfti &»"d«ric re ap c an be procured from thcjSe’nud’gum- 
ThV f !T?“ d *W“" i from * ereral the eucalypti. 

a tn„f, ‘^T **“ “ ''idigcnons to this district will yield 

ihfrl th,r ^f'U'ulout, depending nit the presence of an allASl 
Jj! i *. 1* every reason to believe will make them become an 

article of export ere many years. Tim unlimited quandtiS of the 
mdaleuea may be expected to produre oil not inferior to fft 
cajeocm od extracted even In the simple Indian process TW 
are but few geoem of tile myrtnetous trees and shrobs from wW 
leaves and flowers we fail to extract a greater or lesser quantltoS 
Lsscutial oil aromatic, volatile, though somewhat amphoric, ' '< 

- s perfume plants the Chamnsh w«w the Iinhtcea\ and the 

fa& W V^r. ; V» to ** Extent thc wili ™tZrZ 

value for perfume diatillatiou is is difficult to foresee. lJ3y the 

T- U ^ 
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Acacia?, producing ftowcns in the utmost profy.-son (especially the 
l*rtrc specie* frfligiug ilvc tipper Gtcndg and nearly all the fresh¬ 
water streams nf the district), possessing such powerful and agree- 
able odour*, may he hiiliraLed as proximate objects of commercial 
tnhie when this Luxuriant country shall become the home of an 
intelligent people. 

Animal P^fdnds .—To tlic geological character of the land its 
nlinost uniwrsul pre-oolitic fauna may t« traced, Here* as else¬ 
where throughout the Australian continent, the pouch-licaring 
mammal^ Maraipiata, rank next to rmm, so far as the development 
of their physical organization hs concerned. These unlive animals, 
particularly the Larger specks of the MacTOpidaB, arc extremely 
iioiuiTieiid in the Gfcuelg district; the akin of the M* maf&r and 
ihc M. lamyrr t «r large ml kangaroo, as well as the ski os of the 
smaller varieties, will form noznean item in the resources of the early 
settlers ; whilst these fur-dad skins an? regarded aa art ides uf com¬ 
merce, the value of the carcase of the animats, aa excellent meat, 
must not he wholly ignored. 

Of birds, which arc tmmcrouB both ns to epedea and individuals) 
—the emu, gt*w, ducks, the native turkey ( Oti* Aiutralasianm)* 
the “ pgowou st or native pheasant fLeipoa owllata^ the jungle-fowl 
m tvwuiu*), the lyre bird {Abnuru *uj*rba\ and very 
iuuiiy others, may be mentioned as valuable cither for their tledi, 
lurillufeiit plumage* oil, or emp. \ 

The water# of the distort, hath fresh and. wit* arc neb m pro¬ 
ducts which await enterprise alone to raise them, foremost 
wnotuEbt these ranks the dugimg {ilali&frA a-marine herluvnruiis 
animal includ'd hi the Cfetucea, observed iti l>oth Uoubtthl l or 
Wr and Camden Smrndi its flesh alone, which is not unlike beef 
would make it a. welcome visitant; but regarded as the sourer ot 
an invaltuiblii tril, superior tti n ntwly twofold ratio to the eod- 
liver uil, ita aim uni visit wuulii give ride to a fislien attcinU'd with 
greater profit, outlay and other things hiring taken into account, 
than that of the *pertii oiL The pearl oyster of commerce, the 
specie* valued tbr it# nacreous substance, is undoubtedly to he totm 
here plei]tifiil]v, for the aburigines who would nQt he likely to un¬ 
dertake any excessive labour to procure tbeiu t very eomuiiudy wcut 
theta as ui 3 ornament suspended round the neck. 1 lie Iruaicwt 9 
ft concbifbrous mo!lu*k, found upon any point of the coast lietwecii 
North-West Cfttscand the Prince Ecgent s liivcr, might be included 
in the pearl-oyster fishery ; for although its shell has w valuable 
nacreous lining, in it pearls of great beauty and of considerable 
nut unfrequimtly obtained* Thu treputg fishery could not be 
profitably carried on by Europeans, W nalus and seals have been 
more tliaii once seen within tin 1 hafhours of this d3strict. 1 
are line bed# of oysters for the table In Brecknock llorboifrs turtles, 
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cr^hi,cfuj-lijli, At., nboiiiul, nti’p-scii fehorv would in st| proba- 
Mity Us (i profitable occupation. The fresh'-wattr streamy teem 
wall iisii of large size and of excellent flavour. 

Harbours, It itiert, and Internal Communication, —The district 

5 u r ia “P 0 ?, 311 ? ridl >« hft.v.% river-barbouiB, and 
Meltensd anchorages. Along its western shore, from (Ollier Buy 
to < atndcii Sound inclusive, a vessel may at all times select a sale 
position With good holding ground in 15 fathoms wafer, and 
>• jeter from cither the islands or the great coral-reef known ns 
Montgomery Shoal. Doubtful Bay into which tire Gland* flows 
' m ”'‘ comn ff t \ lc Gatrdncr and the Fish Rivers, both consider¬ 
able streams, anti almost an innumerable host of minor tributaries, 
any one of which in the settled districts of Western Australia 
ouid be called a river—is a magnificent sheet of water, 9 mites 
in ength from north to south, ami 6 miles in breadth from east t> 
w „ . A[ though in the summer vast quantities of water may from 
all aides |Kiur into the bay. and the tides sain additional force 
toeretiy, yet as it is thoroughly protected from every wind and 
from a heavy sea by a range of islands and reefs to seaward, uud 
Ills natuml breakwater of ihe Montgomery Islands and the coral- 
■ r i. mi ' S V furthcT lo the westward,—as the holding ground 
IJ \ . u , ^ ^e&t, and as them h mi abundance of room in 

wdnch to work the largest ship,—Doubtful Buy, when this portion 
of too Australian coast is colonised, will prove a harbour of refuse 
secoml to none. From the great rise and fall of the title also, *Iy 
,?** this bay is a good site for works necessary io the repairing of 
ships. A better terminus to the system of Australian telegraphs 
When connected with those of Europe mid Asia, it will be difficult 
- “ n “' About the centre of a large mangrove- swamp on the 
(‘astern side of the bay, then* is a red conical bill, which vessels 
entering by ■■ loam Passage" should get in a line with the centre 
m the JMfeage; at a distance of 2 miles westward of “ Foam 
1 assage, ’ the summit of the red cone will just appear above the 
horizon within the Imy (bearing true east by south); this course 
should be kept for 2i miles within the buy when Success Channel, 
the western entrance into George Water, will bear duo north, 
ihe anchorage is safe anywhere within the bay; but in the 
vicinity of the spe* indicated by the alffive I tarings, a vessel at 
anchor will feel the tidal effect to n much less degree than else¬ 
where. There is but one known slmal within the Lav, and that is 
situated at a distance of 1 milea from the red cone, oti a lino 
bearing x (51 w, from the hill. At spring-tides this wind-bank 
wa>- seen dry al low water. Soundings through ** Foam Pnsso^’ 
mid to the anchorage recommended arc not less than 10 fathoms 
at low water; sand uud mud bottom. Wood and water are to be 
had without difficulty in Doubtful Bay. 
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Acacia?, producing flowers in the almost profusion (especially the 
large species fringing the tipper Glcnelg and nearly all the fresh¬ 
water streams of the district), possessing inch powerful and agree- 
able odour^ may be indicated ns proximate objects of commercial 
value when this luxuriant country siio.ll become the home of an 
intelligent people. 

Animal Products*—To the geological character of the land its 
almost universal pre-oolitic fauna nmy be traced. Hennas else- 
where throughout the Australian cot it incut, the pouch-tawing 
mammals, Mamipiahu rank next to man, so far as the development 
of their physical organization i* concerned. These unlive animats, 
particularly the larger specie* of the MacropidsLe, arc extremely 
numerous in the Gleuetg district ; the skin of the 3/, major ana 
the M kmipirr t or large red kangaroo, a* well as the skins of the 
smaller varieties, will form no mean item in the resources of the early 
settlers j whilst these for-clad skin* arc regarded a* articles of com¬ 
merce, the value of the carcase of the animals* as excellent meat, 
must not be wholly ignored. 

Of birds, which are numerous both a* to specie* and individuals 
—the emu, geese, ducks, the native turkey ( Otu Atutrabwanuw), 
the “ ngowoo" or native pheasant (Leipoa ocethUa), the jungle-fowl 
(flhgapodiu* tumulus) f the lyre bird (Mmnm sujMrrto). and very' 
many others* may be mentioned as valuable either for their flesh, 
brilliant jJttmage, oil, or eggs, * 

The waters of the district, both fresh and salt, are rich in pro¬ 
ducts which await enterprise alone to raise them. Foremost 
amongst these rank* the dugong a marine herbivorous 

animal included in the Cetacea, ob^rved in both Doubtful Har¬ 
bour and Cauulen Sound ; its flash alone, which is uot uuhkc beef, 
would make it a welcome visitant ^ but regarded a* the source of 
an invaluable oik superior in a nearly twofold rut o to llie best cod- 
liver oil, its annual visit w ould give rise to a fishery attended with 
greater profit, outlay aud other things being taken into account, 
than that of the sperm oil The pearl oyster or commerce, tlie 
species valued for its nacreous snbstaucejs undoubtedly to bo found 
here plentifully, for the aborigine* w r ho would not be likely to un¬ 
dertake any excessive labour to procure them, very commonly wear 
them as an ornament suspended round tile neck. The Tridncna t 
ii eonchiferous mollusk, found upon any point of the coast between 
North-West (’apeand die Prince Begont BKiver, might be included 
In the pearl-oyster fishery ; for although its shell lias no valuable 
nacreous lining, in it pearl* of great beauty and of considerable size 
itfii not unfrequeiitly obtained. Tim trepang fishery could not be 
profitably carried on by Europeans. Whales and seal* have been 
more than once seen within tlie harbours of lids district. There 
are fine bed* of oy sters for the table in Brecknock Ilarbuift: turtles. 
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crabs, cray-fish, Ac., abound. Decp-sra fehery would in all proba¬ 
bility Jjc a profitable umi|ifltioit, The fresh-water streams teem 
with fell of large size mid of excellent flavour, 

fliirbott rj, hirer*, and Internal Cainm uni cation, —The district 
or the Glcnelg id csjwcially rich in Lavs, rivur-harbours, and 
sheltered anchorages. Along its western shore, from Collier Bay 
to ( amilen .Soil lid inclusive, a vessel may at flit times select a safe 
ms tion with good holding ground ill 15 fathoms water, and 
shelter from either the is lands or the great coral-reef known as 
Montgomery Shoal. Doubtful Bay into which the Gleiielg (lows 
after receiving the Guir drier and the Kish Hirers, both consider* 
aide streams, and almost an innumerable host of minor tributaries, 
""7 «j* "f which in the settled districts of ’Western Australia 
would lw called a river—is a magnificent sheet of water, 9 mites 
m length from north to south, and 6 miles in breadth from east to 

Although in the summer vast quantities of water may from 
nil siilea jiour Into the bay, and the lidea gain additional force 
thereby, yet as it is thoroughly protected from every wind and 
rotn a heavy sea by a range of islands and reefs to seaward, and 
the natural breakwater of the Montgomery Islands and the coral- 
^ f * U , ,n tlcs. still furl her to the westward,—as the holding ground 
is of the very last,—and as there is an abundance of room in 
which to work the largest ship.—Doubtful Buy, when this purlieu 
oT llie Australian roust is colonised, will prove a harbour of refuse 
second to none. From the great rise and full ef the tide also, idti 
feet, tins bay is a good site for works necessary 1o tile re [mi ring of 
mIujis, A better terminus to the system of Australian telegraphs, 
when connected with those of Europe and Asia, It will ho difficult; 
to t Knd, About the centre uf a targe mangrove-swamp on the 
eastern side of the bay, there is a red conical hill, width vessels 
entering by “ l oam 1’assign*" should get lit a line with the centre 
of the passage; at a distance of 2 miles westward of “ l oam 
Passage,” the summit of the red cone will just appear above the 
horizon within the lmy i hearing true east by south); this course 
should he kept for 2§ miles within the hay when Success Channel, 
the western entrance into George Water, will bear due north' 
The anchorage is safe any whore within the bay; but in thu 
vicinity of the spot indicated by the alfhe lea rings, a vessel at 
anchor will feel the tidal effect to a niuch less degree than else¬ 
where. Them is but one known shual within the bay, atid that is 
situated at a distance of i miles from the red cone, on a line 
bearing s. 31° tv. from the hill. At spring-tides this sand-bank 
was seen dry at low water. Soundings through ** Foam Passngi*,' 
and to the anchorage recommended are not less than 10 fathoms 
ot hm ^ w atcr : sand and mud Huit turn, \\oud and water arc to bu 
had without difficulty in Doubtful Buy, 
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Brecknock Harbour, area nearly 20 H|uam miles, is so thoroughly 
land-lockcd that it skip once at anchor, need fear no wind. Thu 
coast line within the harbour is everywhere indented with beautiful 
* I jay a. There are several picturesque Elands* on nearly all of 
which there ig fresh water i every Talley of the main has its 
rippling kook of the purest water running down to the beach. 
Ships entering from Camden Sound have but two dangers to aioid; 
one k the I rank extending northwards from the pinnacle rock,— 
the other is the rocky bar hetween Careenhig Island and the 
circular reef Until further surveys have been made* Ungers 
Strait U considered a very r dangerous durance oil account of the 
reefs, and Camden I fai l k air a hazard una anchorage by reason of 
its terrace-like bottom, which at some tides has not more tlum 
half or three quarters of a fathom of water. Brecknock Harbour 
k an excellent place for watering ships, and drift-wood k abundant 
near the line of high water; but timber, fit for spar* and the 
repairs of ^hips, grows at too grout a distance inland to be 
available. 

Vessels entering From Camden Sound should do so only with 
the flood-tide and with a fair wind; the rock* to the south-west of 
New Island, to be seen at all times, may be (lossed in mid-channel ; 
hat on sighting die Pinnacle, which is tW io the southern shore, 
a course about oiwxdghtb of a mile distant from New Island will 
command the deepest water, running from 13 to 14 fathoms at die 
narrowest part of the entrance- when the Pinnacle bears south, a 
course e. 10 J n. may be sailed for tidies, when the northern 
entrance opens out into Camden Sound, bearing north-west* all 
bearing* trnej thence, a course E.N.E. of 3 miles* may be steered, 
with <5 and 7 fa thumb of water, either towards Green Island or 
Camden Harbour, *A ossels above 100 tons register may select 
miy spot within these limits, and obtain safe anchorage, Vessels 
of leas than 101J tons register* with a draught of about 10 feet, 
after crossing die rocky bar north-east by north of Careening 
IsEanil, may hud a perfectly secure anchorage, anywhere In mid- 
charmel as far as the entrance to Camden Harbour* with not lea? 
than 3 and 4 fathom* of water; all these soundings are at hw 
tide. Tor beaching a vessel on a soft bottom, it would tie difficult 
to hud a belter spot th^f the sand-patch on Careening Inland; 
whilst if a hard oven bottom be desired, for repairs of keel, etc! 
the deep bay whose head bears south-east from Mount Lookmer 
distant half a mile from the base of the mount* will be found 
convenient and safe, The time of high water within Brecknock 
Harbour* at full and change of the moon, or the E&tahUdiidcnf of 
the Pert, is it noon; that is 40 minutes later than in Camden 
MittiiuU, Spring nae uf title 30 f*e»-; uenj^ 1^ foot. The tides 
msL through tf,u outnmeo, with great Srccfit would Lot £ 
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advisable for any vessel to attempt the p&ifflgts under sail, with an 
opposing tide. 

,fc Success ( 'Tianne]," the north-west parage from Doabtfbl Bay 
to George Water, is safe for toss ok of any draught, provided the 
tlood-tide Ijc made use of; and anchorage in George Water or 
Maitland Bay is good; thence* to the lower rapids of the Glenclg, 
distant 40 tniles from i( Foam Passage,” the river Glenclg mav Ite 
described ati safe and cosy to navigate with cargo-boat or small 
steamer. Above the rapids cargo-boats might ply, for Fully half 
the year, In a distance of 25 miles; but this last-mentioned navi* 
potion would 3k? uncertain between the months of May and 
Novemlier + i lie Gairdner anil Fish levers have a tide of not less 
than J i ) feet; water communication to a limited extent, therefore, 
could he depended upon in these rivers for the same period as in 
the case of the upper Gicudg, 

\\ ith regard to the internal commun[ration of the district, it 
will suffice to state that there would be no great difficulty in the 
construction of roads: but lines of railway wmdd in several 
directions entail great engineering difficulties, owing to the natu¬ 
rally precipitous character of the bills, and deep stream-beds of 
the rivers and gallics. 

The Diets* rcr or Roebuck Bay j Climate, Extent, Pastoral 

HeSOLTKCRS AND GENERAL CAPABILITIES OF THE tSblL* 

The country explored to the eastward of Koebueh Ray between 
the J7 J and 1^ J s. hit. and along the eca-Coast from the head 
of UocWk Bay to Cn]ie I-ntoucho Treville, although only 150 
miles to the southward of the Glcnelg district, oilers a remarkable 
contrast ki point nf climatic phenomena. The mean tcmjieraturc 
in the shade is here only 6 4 J lower than in the Gtenelg district, 
and the solar radtati oil 5l> miles eastward of the sea-coast, although 

S cnerally 5 J lower, is occasionally a few degree higher; never- 
letuss the amount of humidity in the atmosphere is here very 
greaflv decreased. In this month. May. the weather is found to 
resemble that of the Glcnelg District in July. Clear cloudlet 
days and nights prevailed, ana only such winds, a few miles inland, 
as serve to Seep the air m a perceptible motion; so that the days’ 
although the thermometers read high, are not so warm hut that a 
man can walk 2U or Jn miles without inconvenience from the heat; 
on one occasion, indeed, our exploring party walked 45 mites of 
am™ between the hours of il a, an and fi P*M. Tlie annexed 
meteorological tables will in part account for this. The drying 
of the atmosphere is like that of the Charapioci Bay district in tfc 
month of October or early i« November, when a' man can work 
eight or ten hours of day in tlie ojjcii air without Eulieriug on 
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account of heat. May seems to bo nn early spring month: the 
trees ure just cotnhig into flower and the gras* Es everywhere green ; 
the natives take considerable trouble to burn their hunting grounds 
to entice the game with young feed ; but so speedily does the grass 
B™ w agaitif that in a few days the burnt place is once more green, 
Wf[jre I lie ash of the former grass has been displaced by wind or 
showers, 1" nr nearly a week before the party landed^ showers 
were occastoiially seen to fall over various parts of the country, but 
during the period of the land exploration no rain fell* Them w as 
more or less dew every night, but an boor after sunrise it had all 
difempeared, 

1 he mean atmospheric pressure, tempera hire, &c* f for the 
month of May, from the 1st to the h l3nl inclusive, is shown in the 
following Table 
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The mean hygometric conditions, Sc., will be found in tbe 
annexed Table:— 
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The direction of the wind?, reduced to eight points of the 
compass and the force estimated by the Beaufort notation, ol*er- 
vations t'«mgr made at 9 A.M., Z rC.it., and U p.m., are recorded t a 
tlie 1 able subjoined:— 
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I he extent of explored country within the limits alreadv men 
t„m^l as far iwtwanl only as tbe Indian ,>C IS* u33J^ 
area of 8800 square miles ; but from what ha, beet. SnaTtim 
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most distant stations from nur depot, there is every reason to 
believe that the Fame kind of country extends eastward at least na 
far as the Fitzruy River* in 10%* e, 123^ 30 p ; ami southward we 
know not to what extend The known portion, however, contains 
2,112,000 acres of perfectly level country,—so level that with the 
exception of the sea-coast ratige of sand-hills ansi three little 
hummocks near Cajje Villarfrt, no spot traversed eastward from 
the depot exceeded §0 feet in altitude. Of these 2,1 12,000 acres, 
perfectly level, well-grassed anti almost treeless plains occupy 
86,000 acre?, the one-half of which lie round the south and cast 
shores of Hoc buck Bay, and the remainder inland from or east gf 
Lagrange Bay* These plains possess chiefly an alluvial soil 
capable of growing many tropical productions; they are fringed 
with belts of moderately large Cajeputi trees. In the native wells, 
which are found oil these plains at intervals of not more than a 
mile, water is obtainable within 16 or 18 feet, whilst within the 
belt of Cajeputi trees it is found plentifully within 4 or 5 feet of 
the surface. He rest of the country consists gnissy plains with 
shrulia ami small timber chiefly of the order Myrtsces, sub-orders 
Chamadinirieu*, Lepfospenneift, Myrteaf, nut growing so thickly ns 
to impede rapid riding except where thickets occur. These 
thickets arc rather di thru It to traverse on account of the mass of 
dead wood, the accumulation of years, not because of the density 
of the vegetation ; once bund thoroughly, as thickets they would 
disappear. The grass h fine, sweet, and plentiful; our route 
crossed no sand plains or barren places; in May the grass averages 
one foot in height, and it is quite green* A distinguishing feature 
between the grass of the GLenelg District and that found here 
must be mentioned, as upon it is based the comparatively low 
estimate of sheep^gmscing capability. The gniss grows in fa/fa. 
(This is nlso the cose in certain highly valued parts of I he already 
settled districts of Western Australia-) For tins reason, as it is 
as well to under estimate the carrying capability of a newly dis¬ 
covered country, a deduction of &w-half its supposed carrying 
power is now’ made, although it is more than pruLible that the 
experience of the future settler will declare the amount to be 
greatly underrated. This premised, the known prts of the 
Roebuck Bay District, within the limits already mentioned, may 
be safely asserted to be capable of carrying upwards of # one 
million of sheep. 

No evidence of mineral resources was discovered in sufficient 
quantities to warrant more extended research. Building materials 
do not abound. The indigenous vpgt'tablc resources arc very 
similar to those already named in reporting of the Gtciselg rounfrv. 
The Baobab, p^lm* and pine do not occur here, and t£e timber 
gcueraKy can only be described us affording an ample supply of 
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firewood and an inferior material for fencing. With ift^pecfc to 

E rfinne plants, bow ever, the whole district is particularly rich. 

early every tree and plant in flower yields a tlroug sad grateful 
odour; the dwarf myrtle, so common here* j^rlmiiSj hm the mast 
powerful odour; but suine of the acacia and *mall shrubs possess 
scents exquisitely beautiful The perfume of the heliotrope, the 
violet, the clove pink, the nve, the stock, were all recognised ; 
but iluiiiv others* although deUcimi?* were such as could not Lie 
likened to that of any commonly known plant or flower. Such 
animal products as are found hi re arc already included in the Ibt 
given of those within the district of the Glcndg* 

IltB&mtm and Inter ml CornmunicaH^y .—Roebuck Ray was well 
explored by Mr. Arthur Du Roulay, daring the absence uf the 
expedition inland* Six days were spent in ks rxannnatloa Jt is 
a sheet of water at high tidy extending 15 miles inland and having 
mi opening from Cape Villaret to the opposite coast of Dumpier 
Latin of no less than 22 miles; but if a line be drawn from (ape 
YilUret to Point CJautheaiuuc, the land dry at low water is at no 
point distant more than 4 miles from that line. The buy is thus 
reduced for tbe purposes of navigation to a trifling indentation uf 
the coast hoc not exceeding au average breadth of 2 miles at the 
must. The whole of this is very shallow, 3 fat hums at low water, 
with the exception of a narrow channel running parallel from Can 
Vlllaret along the south-east shore of the bay. At a distance of 
34mile to the north of Cape V illnrat this channel has a depth 
of 12 fathoms, but on tracing it up iho bay it is found to shoal 
rapidly and ultimately disappeared at miles in n north-east; 
direction. If a line due north from Capa VUkret be draw'll, after 
crossing the narrow channel just mentioned, for 20 miles exteneive 
shoals are formed which give in no instance deeper water than 4 
fathoms upon that line. The anchorage, however, in or near thi# 
deep ehasmel is good and the ship is protected from the strong 
southeast hrecxcs by thy sand-hilla uf the coast; uur is it found a 
liad anchorage during south-west, south* cost, or north-east winds, 
No strong wind has yet been registered from the west, north-west* 
or west Only one detached rock, dangerous to shipping, has as 
yet k-en seen, and that is situated off Capo Yilbrcrt, at a distance 
vt about 1 mile north by west from the bench at the foot of the 
C&pp; it is well above water at fow tide* The bay lias a series of 
hue sandy beaches from Cape VUkret in a north-east direction for 
12 miles; to tlnsse succeeds a mangrove fringe, attaining its 
greatest density and breadth at thy head of the bay. High water 
at foil and change occurs at iU a.sl Spring-tide* ri^ 234 fret - 
neap-tide 12 fen “ 1 

Lagrange Bav u a bubour h of still less value than Roebuck 
Iky. It is only au uufcuuitiou of the coast line to the estcul of 
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4 m\\m at tbs deepest part Viewed from the high land or Cape 
I Roadie Treville it appears to be shallow. There was no oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain soundings in L&grange Buy. From the hammock 
on (.'ape Latouehe TreviUe, wlioie ^unimlt is 180 feet above mean 
s-ea-leveh an excellent view of the bay wn.i obtained extending all 
round its coast, line to Cape Beirut ami fkuu&rina licet No 
considerable &tream p perhaps not a Greek, falls into the sea by this 
bay. 

Tiiroiighout the country explored in this district there is an 
entire absence of rivers and even creeks, except a number id' very 
short ones between Cape \ illaret and Cape Du Boulay. Land 
transit, however* in exceedingly easy, for the country h jicrfeetly 
level; the soil* at a greater distance lIlui 2 miles from the sea 
const, i& a rod sandy loam without atone and only rarely showing a 
very hue grave! upon die surface. It is sutiiciuuUy hard far heavy 
dnivs to traverse it in any direction; nor does it seem likely to 
cut up mueti with continuous trathe. 

Summary of ^lastoral and other lauds explored cm the North- 
West Coast:— 
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The following Table shows the direction and the force of w inds 
experienced on the coast between Champion Bay and Camden 
Sound :— 
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The Aborigines of the District of Roebuck Bay. 

The tribes of natives in the interior excel those of the sea-eolfet 
in bodily structure- They are more muscular, taller, and appa- 
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xtntly more intelligent; fit any rate, the expression of their conn* 
icnauces \s more pleasing: some of thme we met hud a profile 
more resembling that of a Polynesian, or a Keliriiouesinn of the 
Hrst division (New Hebrides Jtt\\ rather than that of the second 
division to which due Australian belongs. Of the form of the h™I 
(it k an argument from the particular to the wrivertal, for mv data 
are founded upon the examination of the only human skull dis¬ 
covered during the exploration inland), — it is as well perhaps here 
to give the chief particulars The facial angle, as indicating the 
proportions of the cranial cavity and the grade of intdligenee f 
contrasts very favourably with that of the lower types of the 
Australian native ; whilst this angle of the latter is included within 
an are of 85 g , that of the skull before me measures 94 a * or only 
1 legs than the average facial angle of the European* The ot> 
pipitn-frontul diameter measures 7 23 inches ; the inter-parietal 
5*31 inches; the vertical height front the ^)abeUo-o«3pitnl fine 4'5 
inches; from the level of the glabrilo-wripital line on each side, 
the middle of the sagittul suture to the same point on the 
opposite side 11-75 inches; the longitudinal are from the rtaput 
depress-ion along the middle line of the skull to the occipital pro¬ 
tuberance 13T inches; the horizontal circumference in the plane 
of a line joining the glabella with the occipital protuberance + 2(N7 
inches. The walls of the cranial cavity arc less thick than in the 
skull of an adult aboriginal of the southern |saTts of Australia. 
The malar bone* are prominent; the zygoma? make a wide 
curve outwards, giving breadth to the face. ^The upper jaw is so 
prognathic us to give & very oblique insertion of the teeth. 

1 he eyes of the inland aboriginal are black, and set very deep; 
the nose in some is a great deal flattened ; the nostrils in a few 
instances were observed to be larger laterally than forwards; the 
month exceeds the average size, but, generally, w ns well formed* 
and without the usual accompaniment of thick lipe* The chin k of 
proportionate eizc, neither long nor broad* The lower [ncirt of the 
face is prominent; the teeth are beautifully even and white. Tim 
liair* when allowed to grow naturally, appears in spiral locks about 
three or four inches in length, spreading out all over the head ; its 
texture may be described as wnvy-erisp or frizzled, nut strongly; 
a nd 't* colour is what is generally sty led a jet-black, The nt&i 
vniling fashion in both sexes seems to be* to allow the hair to grow 
long and then to gather it all smoothly to the bock of the headwind 
there tie it in a knot about the size of a cricket ball. No Instance 
was seen of the addition of colouring or oleaginous maUcrsns bt im- 
tihers of the hair The moustache ami beard are alwnit. equnllv 
abundant; these Pmr^bnB seem ns much treasured as coveted- 
some who rejoiced in them carefully bound the heard beneath the 
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chid with a wrapping of siring, others trained the moustache into a 
horizontal &|>l ral after the fashion of the King of Italy? others 
again whose upper lips were deficient in quantity of hair, wore false 
hair T that is, they supplemented that deficiency by a piece of dark- 
haired upturn skin, cut to the required shape. 

In colour there datives are decidedly liluck ; as black ^ wo 
might expect to find a people in a locality elevated but a few feet 
above mean sea-level—with large tracts of alluvial soil—and dear 
enough to the equator to fed the influence of the moister character 
of epical heat. There are, however, two shade* very distinctly 
marked, like the blonde and brunette of the white race? in one of 
these shades a bluish hue predominate, in the other the colour 
might be described as a reddish black* 

These natives of the interior wear no clothing whatever, anil their 
shelter from the cold and rainy weather *&sm to be of two forms: 
first, a blit of the rudest description made of a few buuglis piled 
loosely together, affording but little shelter from either w ind or rain; 
and secondly—an arrangement somewhat more complicated hut 
equ ally d efective — a platform of brushwood laid evenly to a height 
of about one foot above the ground, beneath the centre of which a 
circular hole wider at the base than at the top, Is scraped out of the 
soil, deep enough and of sufficient size to contain the persons of one 
or two individuals coiled up, as it were, beneath the overhanging 
sides of the cavity. 

This kind of habitation is used, doubtlessly, in dry but cold 
weather ? when it rains, it is probable they make use of the platform 
of sticks above the hole, as a sitting or reclining place; it would 
answer to keep tliem from the wet earth mid that is ulL For the 
greater part of the year, their primitive hut would suffice in 
exposed situations if protection of any kind be Deeded ; but during 
the periodic tropical rain^ these people, resident in a level country 
where no cave or other natural shelter is at hand, must practice no 
mean amount of patient endurance. Toey seem, nevertheless, to 
attain a good old age* iu spite of privations and exitoure; we 
fell in with several old men and women who had evidently lived 
many summers mure than fall to the lot of Australian natives in 
general 

Foremost among the ornaments in common use by these people 
ranks the pearl-oyster shell uf tlie coast. The centre uf this slpdl* 
that is, so much of it as can he ground into an oval shape w hilst 
retaining the nacreous substance very nearly flat, is either worn 
plain or engraved. In the manufacture of these plain ornaments, 
iiodiiug more h required than the grinding aw ay of about two-thirds 
of the entire substance of the margin of the shell, the drilling of a 
hole through it agar one eud*of the smaller diameter, and the sus- 
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pending of the shell by one or more thu'knc$?«ra of the native string. 
But the more valued ornament, after passing Through the processes 
enumerated, has its nacreous surface completely covered with a lace- 
lilte pattern composed of four and five sided figures* combined in a 
very curious manner and included within one or several parallel ellip¬ 
tical lines ruuuing apd-distant frciti the ground edge of the shell. 
These figures conijjosed of three or more series of the lilies, are 
engraved 10 a deptn of about '02$ of an inch; then the spaces are 
tilled up with a black pigment* a mixture of gum and charcoal 
Amongst the minor ornaments examined may be mentioned a neck¬ 
lace made of the claws of a crab (Porcclkna, a genus of anomurous 
crustacea found only occasionally on tbe north-west Croat of Aus¬ 
tralia): the pieces corn poring the necklace were about the size 
mid diapc of large bugles, similar to those used in ladies 1 fancy 
work; and a hair-pin made out of a kangaroo's tooth—ail incisor 
of the lower jaw of one of the larger species of Macmpidic. 
These natives arc as fond of personal decoration in plastic colours 
dune in small round Spots upon the legs, arms, and upper parts of 
the body, as other Australian tribes. Some years ago, at a famous 
native festival in south-west Australia, several men were painted 
maud the neck in imitation of the then fashionable ladies* lace- 
colbrs, with lappets down the breast; this was very neatly executed 
vhh a white paint made of pipe-clay, laid on in minute spots with 
an extempore brush; this kmd of painting we also noticed in the 
case of an individual amongst the group we first met m the interior, 
but the colouring included four tints and ex tended down to the feet 
in a harlequin-like pattern* 

As this race of people have m> rivers or deep-sea inlets to cross, 
the craft already if escribed as commonly used by the natives of the 
Glendg district is of rare occurrence here. The instrument of most 
general utility » in the form of a scoop; with this they dig wells, 
and the indigenous roots used as food ; it is their basket and port¬ 
manteau : their wnter-jug and shovel It is of very varied size and 
shape, both these latter depending upon the el bow "of the tree from 
which it is cuts so important an instrument is it, that ns a rule at 
receive? the highest possible degree of ornamentation * ft ; a carved, 
sometimes inside and outside, with closely adjoining parallel lines, 
dispos'd in a zigzag jiatterm Some of the larger scooj:« are not 
curried from place to place with the tribe, but left beneath some 
bush in the neighbourhood of a well: these larger Instruments are 
those which receive the maximum amount of decoration. For 
LNwikmg purpose they use large shells, ejiecies of Strombus and 
Tptou - (the seed of the mangrove undergoes a most elaborate 

C roeesa in its preparation as an article of food). They also make 
of kangaroo skin, fastened with li twine made of ibe fibres uf 
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an Aisathemm, and a ep^ies of the LISiarea?; n kind of twine is 
also made here of a mixture of opossum hair and vegetable fibre; 
another kind, which wa^ found in u*? only as a means of suspending 
the engraved shells, was made of human hair alone. 

Tbeae native?* do not seem to be acquainted with the use of the 
womens or thruwing-stieL The gpeara we saw with each tribe or 
party we presume to be hunting-weapons ; these are ilbshapcn and 
not Wbed ; in some cases they were pointed at both ends; in every 
case they were intended to be throw n by the hand from the middle: 
some natives carried bundles of email spears only 3 feet in length; 
these were no doubt designed to spear small birds, whilst ibe 
thrower was hi ambush. The usual stone hatchet of the Australian 
native is ever)'where found on this coast. The kilcy, however. Is 
a superior instrument to that used by the aboriginal of the south- 
west coast; its shape more nearly approaches the bometang of the 
Eastern Australian: l>ut it is not so effective an instrument either in 
w ar or in the chase; both the klley and the bomerapg of Australia 
are instruments as joftrior to that used by the ancient Egy ptian-? 
as their weapon was inferior to that of the Assyrian huntsman. 
Eut notwithstanding tlie inferiority of the kitey of these native?, it 
is a weapon in their hands worthy of attention in an engagement; 
on a shield obtained, there were several Indentations made by the 
kilev. The shield alluded to differs from that common to southern 
tribes in being cut nut of the solid ; it has a ham.lie with a sufficient 
space for the band of the bolder also cut out of the kihjo solid piece* 
Although heavy, it seems to have done the original owner good 
semceln warding oft L blows from the kilcy in its birarre and rapid 
flight 

As concerning the natives of the sea-coast, it will suffice to state 
tiiat they are inferior to the natives of the interior in physical de¬ 
velopment ; they are less cleanly in their persons and less industrious 
in the cb&se* The same extraordinary mutilation, referred to by 
the officers of the Beagle when describing the sea^coast tribes of this 
district (Stokes, voL i. s pa£e HT) was observed by members of our 
expedition; but the custom dues not extend beyond the tribes of 
the const. 

The language of both sea-coast and inland tribes, judging from 
a limited vocabulary of about severity words, is agglutinate, with 
Malay affinities few, obscure, and only parts oily recognised * tbe 
dialects prevail over exceedingly small areas, us is the case with 
eastern Kclumonesian tribes, The following vocabulary, in the 
construction of which the Italian vowel sounds* are adopted, will 
serve to illustrate these remarks:— 


* The T&wcls mariitU witli is Ju ve 
ibarL * 


acctut sitl 1 ' \vng t i3iu$c villi mi acnEe an. L 
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VnglUh. 




Atari* + . .. 

Aut , + + - .. 

Arm from ihoulder Eo elbo 
Arm ^tann) 

Baby „ « 

Bod ;>r *tfitliAs) 
tW-pu ++ f> 

Beard „ .. 

Real T . .* 

Boomerang ■++ 

Itauturnug. to thrown (hr p 
Child, lingular or plural 
riw (ofacrlbj .. 

I.. I.V LLLlE b ms- ■■ a► -■ 

Orob *. .* t § .. 

Dn| .i -H ■* ri 

Uowik (a weapon of war) 

Far , + ** «* .. ■ ■ 

Itiiri ■■ i* - * ■« 

Eye* 

Fipgrr I if phalwta) 

<t (2nd phalanx) .+ 
t+ (-aisgual find mi) 

Finger tmh -- — ■* 

Fir? ■■ ■’ 

Firewood^!) *. 

FW 1H - - .. 

FoOt »* 4- ■ ■ ** 

Ciirdlfl P . .. m > r 

, * tusd rtttmbed lo 
Good [I tutfteratadj A*0 
Gns* - 

, + dry or dead; fuel 
Hair-bond 
Band .. 

Hawk p. 

Kangaroo 
Lnuah, lo, c. 

Le^i down, lo, f, 

Mangrove feed 

M ova „, 

Mouth »p ii 

M 'UEWl . r 4 P 

My p none’ uspL-d Kunetimr* ibErr- 
ropai i vh=It : ns I^i thai te 
talk**? b thpt mine? May i 
bale it 2 , 

North , + „ „ 

No*^, 4i 

t l[KJr?.Um „ * 

Pearl shells .* , 

Bed uchrv pi i 
Bed p#* -■ p. ■ 

Bond or ppth -■ 

+1 

Sen *pp (Eduxma) 

, Slrep, to, r. ,* 

Bh.iu.lL . i 


Tifes 

ItOubI. 

Wl&bordftp 

Koad*M£ 

M&na 

LLibd ,p .. 4 . 

• P * ■ 

at 

Mcfilgab. 

Kalla; K>la% 

JL^ugi 4i „ - 

IrgaReh* 

BiU 

Nimullnib- 

Woolgah. 

WlUlflEMhhp 

Yedk + , 4. 4, 

WnllhalbidL 

■ * W ■ 

KouttLbIi. 

*« I ’ + 

N msjirgo, 

Nurrah, 

NiUdL 

tfidih + 

■ i ■ * 

NMU .. .. .. 

Binderah. 

Niobah. 

IBB It 

K&lro. 

Jouikgoreim. 

WoodongOv 

Nirmfl" + p "..4 .< 

M i n kj’j I 11 :j French)- 
Jeruoif. 

M akkanudino, 
KeredL 

b b ■ a 

DukuiaL 


Dame. 

K«myah. 

Nooinkloo 


Ir^dii *, 
Unrboolhah. 


?i4£krf «f tb* tawtUw- 


Ibbf. 

Milo. 

WougintaiL 

M ind LLfT>j 


m 

UnrSHXn. 

YurrimL 


Kutubo. 

Fhdnh. 
Yarrow elL 


Csrdo. 


Yarnnollih. 

Tarupkii. 

KarrukLitlab* 


Margocirh. 
Narlgolah, 
GimleL 
Gixdl. 4 . 
Bnrno, 


J»wer + 


[rvmiDnlhDl. 

I'vmliNf. 

GmgalgwuriFi*. 
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Sprat rat hinting) 
SjtUDgT .. „ 

StArm „ „ 

Sub.. .. ,* 

Tattoolbg 
Thigh .. ., 

Throst .. .. 

Thumb „ .. 

Water «. .. 

.... 

Whal i! the fiam? of ft 
Whfli in that 7 
IVcunu! .. 

Zen ilb ,. 



1 fcMOMi TOIw, 

XjUnvvtlbn tat^mf. 

■ ■ 

MongQl, „ „ 

|%iHL!rti rfn 

IrttkuUab. 


irriibi 


■ ■ 

1 r 

+ li 

„ 1 i- 1 . 1 1 r.j 11 „ 

Roowirrab. 

Markof-ubhr 

Hatiinjiferuh, 

YtermBlih. 

KditVortl 

Wotikih .. 

WoolJah. 

i + 

ValhaiL, 

::} 

Namtmmnng .. 

Nambo, 

+f 

Ikatrirourb 

Karllnb. 

Hnugoetii. 


] py this k will ho seen that the language ignores sibilant letters; 
M y m * r o>wson«ife these natives cannot pnonmince at all ; 
c. y. r, ;ttnl its compound th + f g* Ac. in short, t lie tango age mav 
f* 1 " * n oampoaod chiefly of vowel mid liquid sounds, with a 
1 matted number L*f consonants, The terminal li in many of the 
native words given almc i* very strongly marked, mill is cbn- 
mi terislic of and pniittH prominently to the origin of the dialect 
The letter r 3s rolled in the native pronnnejufion after Ihe manner 
of tbc French. 


XX Land Journey Westward of the White Nt% /row Ahu 
Kuhi to Gtmdokvro. By J. Petueiiick, Esq., late ll.B.JL 
Consul, Soudan. 

April 35. 13£4. 

rn»g following account of Mr. PetherlckY Land journey, with Ibc escentbn 
of iho tables « uWratioM flow printed for the first time, famed rnrt of thn 
Ko] <irt which he furnished to the Society on ihc Sj>A< ami Grunt Helk-f 
troudnion, nnd whichyu imhlkhiv^ booh after it w:u$ ms A r in t)n> * Pm- 
orrtliii;^ voL rail. j\ J2C. It wjh then stated that the gtf graphical nestilta of 
tlio journey would he reprinted in the - Journal,* iceompcuik'd by a mail. The 
■■“I*. w wtli tie sam, show iho connection between .Mr. LYtberickV ]ao*l 
Tp* 1 ^ eIm cKjdomEioiiK of uEI other travellers ha this hot ween ihc 

tjlnmil on the north and Lake Albert Nynnm on the south. It him been com- 
I Nv] by Mr. Arrowsmicb, after loog 1 uad corLsctcirtious study of ntt aval table 
makriaU, indnilir^ thu well-kept field-hooka of Mr. LYLhvrick and bis 
a&ditaiat, Dr. Murio. 

Mr, Pol In rick's origifinl Re port commenced with an mmt of his no> 
pnmtions ml difficulties at Khartum, He left tbit blaca cm bis votoro 
flontitwiH, March 'J^th* 1*02, |*&icd th- mouth of tho Kuhat on the SiU^-t 
April, and do tin? lTlb readied I ha. confluence of th* Ihkr-^l-fihazal. T Mm 
Si.'jUhni hmiv* vi*ry irnfik^Diimhle, rgEjirary wimte and oonliuuod Jains iiniied^l 
his - and off the 2nd of July, having reached tfw station of the 
you XXXV, v . 
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liters. Fwicet at Abti Kuka r Ins resolved to atumdoa tho Attempt to MQtirrae 
his journey to Gpiaiklcoro by water. At this print, therefore, his record A 
tbo Ijidi] expedition commmsaj 

July 2ndt 1662.—Arrived at Abu Kuka, of Lolnun, and die elder 
Poucet gave us as hearty a welcome m the swamp lie inhabited, 
could afford, lie had sent us his only towing-boe, and the 
country affording no palm-trees no raw material was procurable. 
Under these drcuMStancc^ to quit the boats and proceed by land 
was the only alternative ; and Jickwi, the Kjteb chief, promising 
porters with alacrity, I at once decided to proceed r id the Allah to 
Goodokoro, or my station, m circumstaaceft might dilate. 

July 4ih ,—The doctors boats and consort joined, and the 
donkeys were sent cm to A dor, some 32 miles 1 distance westward, 
where Foncet jjaasessed a hunting'station. The chief Jickwi had 
promised porters to conduct ils to the Aliiib from Ador; but, on 
eliciting particulars! I Pound the payment was expected to consist 
of a cow fur cadi |jorter. The neces-nry cattle were to be obtained 
by a razzia on my part against the Allah, with whom the Ivytdi 
were at feud* The nropnsal was declined* and the upshot of a 
lotig conversation with 1 Uncut and a palaver with Jickwi was, that 
I must proceed to the RoM, some fifteen days’ journey due we^t. 
At that place I could obtain porters for copper bracelets, and 
thence any desired number of negroes for the same commodity 
of bonds, to my station, presttmed due ton Lin PoiiceFs principal 
station was nt the Roll!; therefore, Ids statements flecmin^ralmblo, 
[ decided to adopt the route, although a terribly roundabout way 
to iiondokom, Du the 8th of July a party of negroes wore 
despatched with loads to Ador. 

Jfily Ilf A-—Got out nay gutta-perdi* mint, and, to the ftgm - 
able surprise of our men and some wondering negroes, I rowed 
Mrs. Pettier ic-k acro^ the Kile. 

July 1 lih <—Several heavy storms had considerably damaged 
our stun% anil quantities were thrown overboard* 

July 18M«—Bright morning; thunderstorm and drenching 
rain at noun. At 3 fm. sent off another lot of forty-five porter 
To Surkfttti, under orders for Goiidukoro to await us and sup¬ 
port Captains Speke and Grant in case of their arrival, weis given 
the dispensable cordage from the standing rigging of three boats 
(wjaich were to return down river), to serve fur towing-lines to 
couduct him to the Shyn At that place raw material was known 
to exist sufficient for the manufacture of any amount of cordage he 
might require for his necessities till he reached Gondokoro, 

Preparations were completed by July 25th, and his boat laden 
Jfcep with stores, the liberated children, and n guard of twelve 
mmu Surfeatti, with the go^nl w ishes of nil, spread his sails to a 
favouring breeze. * 
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July 21th .—Jicrkwi and the porters became exacting, mid, in 
Hen of a pair of copper ear-rings or a bracelet, a cow for each 

C arter was insisted oil ^If I was to rob any one, I would sack 
is house and village for breach of contract; and i could forego 
the goods already forwarded to Ador, if unable to proceed thither 
in person/' The argumentwas conclusive, and in the afternoon 
Mi^saadj with an escort, accompanied a party of laden porters to 
Ador. 

J was occupied on the 20th July with final preparations for tbo 
retuni of the boats and chit journey inland. Everything was 
prepared for leaving by the next day. Means were taken to pro* * 
vide a reinforcement of men and additional storey with the despatch 
of the boats from Khartum to Gondokoro, ns early ns possible 
in the approaching season* 

Jtiitf —The negroes having disappointed us, we set out 

alone ™md with a small party only of our men, who by this time 
had become familiar with the route' The Doctor and Foxcroft 
were left to bring up the last loads, for which we hoped to scud tic 
required porter* from A dor* The boats also w ere about to leave 
their moorings for Khartum, and with heavy hearts their crews 
took anxious leave of its. 

We proceeded on horseback, through slush and marsh, and over 
water in our punt, We passed the night in a kraal The greater 
pit of the cattle lay in water* and to nil intents and purposes* like 
their masters, had become amphibious. 

Atipust A continuation of marsh to the precincts of Ac I Or, 
where We found our tents pitched outside rhe station., Jiekwi ami 
our active agent failing to procure porters at any price short of 
cattle to lie stolen from the Allah, had* to lo=c no time* at 
quadrupled rate of copper bracelets, hired twenty negroes to pro¬ 
ceed with sixteen laden donkeys, supported hy an escort of twenty- 
seven men t under an old baud, to the Kohl, some sixteen da vs’ 
march due west From this date our Diary* was regularly kept i 
and as T forward it for your inspection, I need now but touch 
upon tine principal events of our journey* which therein may not be 
Sufficiently explained. 

1 Ith . — Notwithstanding the endeavours of Deradeu, chief 
of the village, Jickwfr brother, we could not obtain sufficient 
porters for even the most iridispenaabte of our requirement*, 
llierefore, on the 15th o f August, we were const mi nod to leave 
150 loads behind* Left Ador with forty porters, eighteen laden 


* This eonmins nil. the detail* of bearing, reckoning, oUcrmti^i for 
klitarlD, longihudi', and *dLitud>.- from day to dnv, tt h LuST form thft mmterittl am, 
whilll Un.- M fl MnpiJ lj tp^ map of th^mulc Ian t*\-n ccfiitfuctfd.— [Kn,] 
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donkey?, six trained bullocks, aiul several head of entile, purchased 
at 15 shilling a-hcad for our requirement on the road, 

j 1 l^/_ \i g wc arrived at same n™rtflena Hats, 

fa^TtaJS «n«i J-ui. -«,««. >»»\f «" 

buundless laoooti, called Farugau, conducting to the mcr nmi r .iu. 

2££L- Ih. .kc «nA.«4 ir^7F„t .S.0 y 

Nile at the mnUern extremity of Gaba Shaiobjl, m the ti,rr y 
of Fouaer. The lagoon divide? the Kytoh oo the east from t « 
Atwot and ttohl wtte west After the rums the waters *ubsde 
into two or three channels* and the land oiFonk course bu .i n L 

P 'X^^nd.—'Oie fishermen of tin- hamlet, who yesterday bad 
contracted for thirty canoes to ferry ws across the lagoon, during 

, - i.k l . - T ._.,1 l-i r, r* l,;iLTrrrt;L#<>. J1SKE ClinOCAi 


Onbtuchi 3(V 53'; and Alplmcca, ut t orou® **™-*“" ;v 
^Autj. 28lA.— The negroes of the affimnmg village of. >< cot la¬ 
bouring the fehcnnuu, and rearing to barter gram or food of nm 
ilesermthm we were obliged m occupy the villume, and, m d > 
event of u protracted refS to ferry us over, were determined ^ 
^iihd-t on their ripening grain until the drying op of the In m n. 
The huts, at considerable distances from each other. «m W'ng 
abandoned and the high corn dividing them was ™rtLd to hj 
llm negroes, to all appearance bent on attacking us- Flanking onr 
lrter“ we nian-hi to about the centre of the vilW without 
!!™lSlio« ; and taking potion of a deserted set of hut? to an 
Jidofluro for the deposit of our traps, our tent was pitched outside ■ 
S; Ld I V the negroes as look-outs, were occup.cd by 
S?L32Si After « short palaver with a few ol the -bn* 
;;"i a region of our renu^tnenta ami intentions, canoes were 

Pn> A hcMvy n «bowcr of ram followed; end when about: to jj 
lien of the expected fishermen, we were astonished by gff™ 
^ discharged by the negroes in the hM as we afterward, 

discovered, timt the rain would prevent the fjf ^ 

arms. Several shots from our wary mtto told a different taie, and 
hurrying, rifle in band, to a stage to show them the H _ t of our 
ft rrtt?, and daunt them at the least possible expense of lift, at di 
vanls I picked off a leader lacked by a strong party. 

! tL !„ .... ,.o sooner .low., U. 

bow and arrows, and fled. Our attendant, B«»S* *«j 0 Hyam 
Xvatn habits, administered the coup tie grate in the ■ .' 

smry thr it, and wtftld have preferred bavum himap«»ner; H - 
*Xmd son, a boy, full into our bmals. Fourier hve others bad 
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; atid, finding their bows and arrows took no effect, the affair 

terminated, 

Auf?, Sil/A.— 1 Three negroes presented themselves, and peace was 
oEILred and accepted. To ratify it t the next day, a w hite bullock 
was slaughtered, and ourselves bat particularly the tent, were 
elaborately sprinkled with water. Fishermen and cauucd were 
promised to convey ns on our way. 

Any. 31#.— A heavy storm and abundance of rain; our tent 
wjis inundated* Negroes did not show r themselves 

Sejrfemhcr 3rd , — Seventeen canoes in waiting, w*c returned to our 
old quarters at Jem id. At noon the canoes were loaded> mid sent 
on to a deserted kraal farther south, ta which we followed in our 
puEit on the next day. We liad scarcely time to pitch onr tent 
when a heavy storm inundated onr baggage. 

SejtLbtL —The canoes, with a guard of ten men, heavily laden, 
With the greatest part of our storey at ti a jl, left to cross the 
lagogrij and return for the remainder. 

Sept. iStb— Sonic firing heard in the direction of Jemid was 
inexplicable : and at 7 A,ai. t tweni f-one of our men, with forty 
pirters, on their way hack from the Kohl, came marching gaily up 
with coking flying. They had successfully crossed the lagotm the 
tluv previous; bid seen nothing of our party of ton men and 
ignorant of out presence, hail dirinissed their Cannes, 
iliey were on their way |>ack to Addr to fetch soma of the remain¬ 
ing store?. 

At 10 a m. two shots n cre faintly heard across the lagoon, and 
wc fancied they might proceed from our men, perhaps returning 
with the canoea. The day paired without Wiligcure of them, 
and Buspiciotia were entertained that nil was no! right 

'1’ho return men from the Hold, on their upward journey, had 
been deserted by the fishermen, after having ferried over their goods 
only; and the greater part of the men, at the risk of their lives, 
had to swim and wade alternately during an entire day to cross 
tlii? water. Their porters, with the sole exception of ‘the chief, 
iiekwi, took advantage of their opportunity and deserted. Rcs 
duccd to their donkeys, they were obliged to advance short stag’s, 
and return for the remaining loads; thus they accomplished a weary 
journey to the Kohl, compelled to traverse the same ground twice 
over. 

&yd. 7 th. Despatched, at 8 a.*., seven men and an interpreter 
—lvlioir Allah—in the punt across the lagouii to look out for the 
advance jjarty; proceed with them to Atwot, and endeavour to 
procure canoes* 

At 5. p.m. five canoes were ammiucid; they turned out Lu *L> 
our own men, wbp hud left li* w ith the seventeen canoes laden with 
goods qa the 5 th, IJiey had cvideutly been roughly bundled—* 
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vouched for bv braked faces, cut bead?, and swollen arms. J he 
neo-roes had, in fact, betrayed them by upsetting, at a given signal, 
the canoe?- The unfortunate men, struggling in deep water, were 
mert’ilcsslv clubbed on their beads, faces, and arms, held up to 
protect themselves ; and two of the party sank to rise no more, 
the loss of goods was sad and irreparable, comprising photographic 
lens and chemicals, arsenical soap, and Savtog-instrumcnts : the 
w hole of our stock of beads, four elephant-rifles and muskets, a pair 
of tusks, trophies of Carlo; the Doctor's, Foxcrofts, Carlos, and 
the entire of the men's clothing, with other tilings too uunicrous to 

1,1 Fortunately two or three of the men retained their gum, and 
notwithstanding the immersion they did not fail them; ami, killing 
as many negroes, the savages made off, leaving five canoes bottom 
up, by means of which they relumed to us. To add to our mis¬ 
fortunes, Mrs. Petherick was suffering from fever, myself with 
lumbago, and our men, of whom many were invalids, were strait¬ 
ened for provisions, , , , , 

SuL 8th ,-— Embarked eight men, with the few stores we bad 
left, in the captured canoes, and, at 5 mi,, after a hard day a work, 
they returned, having lauded the goods in a deserted kraal, anti 
consigned them to Ald-cl-Kheir and his party, who bail yesterday 

crossed in the punt. , 

Set*. 9/ft.—Sent out porter^ under an escort, across the water , 

and, as Mrs, Petherick was too ill to move, gave orders for them 
to proceed with the baggage to the Hold, and to return as 
soon as tsossible for US. In tlie mean time I retained the men and 
porters thence, who had joined on their way for more goods from 

A< !sLf. 1 Of ft.—The canoes having returned, sent Mediae, an old 
servant, with a reinforcement, to join the men on the other side, 
and proceed with them to the Sold, fearing lest a small force 

might come to grief. . 

&7>f. 12f A.—-Returning from a morning nde, with some gninea- 
fowl, 1 was astounded to learn that our trusted agent, Mussaad, had 
been shot at, and killed instantly, by a youth of Moorish descent, 
in a quarrel. The lad was sitting some fiO yards ofl, in the cx[iet 
tation of a similar fate; but I handcuffed him instead. 

Sept, 11th. —Mrs, Petherick, feeling herself equal to the task, 
although very weak, begged to leave the unwholesome spot? ®i , 
accordingly, we embarked our remainin g Hnggage in thd canoe-, 
and, with astronomical instruments and our firearms, we entered 
the punt. Crossing the Haugmi, we had navigated a narrow 
channel in the reeds, about a mile, and got into a strong current 
joining the central channel. Their united streams, called A mm, 
flowed north, and formed a stream about 30 yards wide, a*id 16 to 
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IS feet deep. We then [uisscd into shallow water. From 1 to 3 Feet 
deep, amongst high grass and reedia, with occasional open space* of 
clear water. 

The dense wood seen on the horizon from our camp on the 
llaiigau was new but a short distance from u«, and it also was 
foutidnted + Ant-hills became conspicuous and we disembarked on 
one, whence our effect* were carried by the porters to a deserted 
kraal, ceiled Abaci, and the canoes returned For the doctor and the 
rear. Thus the Lagoon was virtually passed ; but although we 
were now on a spot: of dry ground, the entire country as far as the 
eye could reach was inundated, 

lienee through the At wot territory wc waded fnll three-fourths 
of the way to the RohI, and at noon, Sept 22ud, we reached the 
long-talked of Poncet station, near the village of Adael, The 
station consisted of an extend ve stockade: the outer one was 
allotted to the cattle, and in the inner one, containing some 70 huts, 
we were allotted three thereof Fur our accoiuumdatiom 

Sept, iijt/i to 28/4.—The way® and means for further progress 
having been proposed, and my plans frustrated as much as possible 
by the agent of die station, to whom I had delivered a letter con¬ 
cerning ns from his employer, my presentiments, gleaned en route 
from the men, at length were beyond a doubt confirmed, that with¬ 
out cattle 1 could not move. 

What the intentions of Poucet and hta agent at Ador were, to 
mislead me by representing the Rohl as a fead-traffiekiiig cotu- 
uninity, 1 could not imagine, as even the ordinary articles of 
consumption, such as moderate quantities of grain, honey, and 
tobacco, could only be obtained in exchange for a cow or calf, 
Ilad I chosen to rob cattle iu order to pay the porters, I could 
have done so at the Ador, and avoided all the inconveniences and 
heavy loss&a that had befallen us by following (Jib impracticable 
and circuitous route. What was to be done? Indebted to the 
amount of some sixty head of cattle for the hire of the jHirters w ho 
bad accompanied oar men, whom we met on the Lagoon, the 
agent, For an equivalent of goods or money, could not, or would no t, 
supply utc with any more cattle. Neither would the negroes of 
the adjoining village dl&ptee of any of their cattle for any con- 
si deration in our power to give them. The men's demands for 
( attic to purchase their different requirements, put off from day to 
day, rendered them troublesome and turbulent They told me we 
could neither return nor proceed, and they would consent no burner 
to privations, whilst in ptKsession of the means to obtain them, and, 
with or without: my consent, they were prepared to join Poucet’s 
men in a razzia. * • 

The storm I ^had long foreseen brewing now burst, and, as 
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matters would Le on!v aggravated by a rdnaab 1 gave my reluctant 
consent. Oar reflections* bs nuty be supposed, ^ete none ol she 
pleasantest In lieu of the introduction of mere valuable and 
civi lising merchandise, each as cutlery, or cloth for wearing apparel, 
as artides of barter, of which the negroes are very feud—when 
the value of glass beads and copper ornaments began lo decline 
and tn lota their charm—the traders dbgraced themselves by 
descending tn the level of the suto^cb, and imitated them, cm a 
larger Ecale, in their attempts to enrich themselves by thu plunder 
and destruction of tribe after tribe. From tills to dave^steabngp 
Enid the pursuit of the traffic was but a step, which* according to 
my experience, all the traders liave learned* more nr less, to indulge 
hi. With the produce they pay their men* and realise such profits, 
that to many, I believe, the ivory trade Is but d secondary 
consideration, 

October 22rw/.—A commotion in the village. Some cattle ha 1 -e 
been stolen by the natives from the and traced to Adael, 

several women end children have been seized m the corn-fields, to 
be retained as hostages for the stolen cattle- . , 

Ot_L 30/ft.—Our marauders returned, and after the deduction of 
one-third fur the men, as l was informed was usual, we po>*c**cd 
sufficient cattle for all of our retirements, The only casualty was 
the lo ss of one man, in an elephant bunt 

November length the arrangements had been com¬ 

pleted, and with one hundred porters for ourselves and fifty for a 
detachment of Ponce if * men, we left the station to proceed due 
south. Poncetfc agent and fifty of his men accompanied us to bn tig 
back the negroes to their homes, ns, if left to themselves, they 
would risk being exterminated by the tribes. 

M?v. 14 th .—i 'rosaing a sheet of water* we suffiired some incon¬ 
venience by the desertion of a number of our porters* ami the loss 
of some loads, which, thrown into thu high grass or water* could 
not be recovered. 

Passing subsequently through the Djour territory, and entering 
that of More on the 3l)th November, we made Neangura, the vil¬ 
lage of a chief of that name* who ruled over a district called Moro 
Mofokoda The country traversed gained in elevation, and we 
were now enjoying the prospect of several hills. The Hold posters, 
11 a also Ponceffi agent, would proceed no farther; and jlb the 
aborigines would not carry loads* we were obliged to wait here 
until porters could be obtained from my station* situated at sonic 
eight or ten day/ journey farther south. 

December 2ia/*— 1 One-half of our men left for the required 
putters. IlliiL ss prevailed to a great extent amongst us* and, in 
particular, my dauntless wife and iqyself wen^ great isullbrers + 
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Nean^ara and the natives were well behaved, and paid ns great 
attention: many of our men were known to them by name, bavins 
Ijcoji here on former trading expeditions from the station, 

/Av. 15tA.—Our agent Awni arrived from the station with a 
numerous escort, and brought us upwards of one hundred porters; 
but I was tuo ill to think of moving for some time to come. 

_ Eve* ltitfi*—Aval, having some months previously loft merchan¬ 
dise for barter with several Nyam Nyam eliiefa, about four days 1 
journey westwards, proceeded with so mo hunters, thirty men* and 
all the porters to Jlakmkn, a Nyiun Nyam district. Provisions 
there were abundant, whilst Nemigara could with difficulty supply 
ns with a sufficiency. 

January 1 it ft, 18133^—Awat and hh men, with about 10 ewt. of 
lusks, opportunely arriving, were gladly w elcomed* 

Jan* 11th .—Arrangements being complete, and we convalescent, 
left Neatigara, and, travelling through an undulating and prettily- 
wooded country, occasionally intersected by brooks, we crowed m 
rnir punt a considerable and highly fttcttittsc|uc river, called AvL 
Its course was 10 J (azimuth compass], end its breadth about 100 
yards- The depth varied from knee to waist, and it woe reported 
tu contribute its waters tit thcllaugau, of winds lagoon 1 believe 
it tu be perhaps the principal feeder/ 

Jan. mtL —After crossing another pretty stream, the Bibio, we 
arrived at my station, situated near the junction of the iifchio and 
tie Ayi, formerly known by the name of Neambam, but really 
situated, not ia that district,‘but near the village of Wayo, jn the 
iloro terra ton . Our donkeys, originally forty, luid now dwindled 
to fifteen* and I lo&t niy horse. 

February 12tL~l laving waited for a change of porters* wo 
proceeded easterly, rid tike Neambam, through a romantic group 
yf hills, compared by our doctor to the Trosacba, the drainage of 
which, the river Queeny, flowed north, and emptied its waterfaho* 
it was said, into the lagoon of Ilaugau. 

FtL IGifi ,—A vast plain, inhabited by the Bari, was reached* 
S3 sty men, a reinforcement from Ehartftm, were met, who with 
Ibur boats had arrived at Goudokoro. The men were bent u\mi 
teardiitig for ns, and conveyed the unpleasant news of the rumour 
of our deaths, as also ;i letter from Mr. Baker, dated Condo koru. 

[lie various sluggish, and now for the mo*t part dried up, water¬ 
courses which traverse the well-wooded and fertile plains, take an 
easterly direction, and finally discharge themselves into the Nile 
below Goiidokoro. 

20 t &>—Arrived at Gondokoro, and to uur agreeable sur¬ 
prise were greeted by Captains Speke and Grant, as a bo by Hr, 
Baker—tlie former having preceded us by five days. 
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Mil CoJfaPL FeTHISSQ&'S OBEEHTAttTOK^r CoTUJUJtpd by KDWItf DUSK1 N s Ea^i 

Greenwich Observatory. 
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Remark* on the Chart ft i Captain. Toijtthe&& Paper at page 1-17. 

By Staff-Commander C. George, n-N ++ Map-Curator iko.s. 

The chart of a portion of the Southern hemisphere* which accom¬ 
panies Captam Toyn^cc^ piper* represents about one-tent ki of the 
data which he collected during live consecutive voyages from 
England to India. The observations which lie made in the North 
Atlantic, South Atlantic* nod Indian Oceans, are being projected, 
anil will form a supplement to the above, Fully to delineate the 
whole of his observations would require two charts of each part—■ 
one of them to show the jmrfkoc-teuiperatiinj, currents, and winds; 
arid the other the barometric pressure, temperature of air, and 
specific gravity of water. 

The Mae contour lints represent the limits of the cold or ice- 
bearing current ; the red ones those of the warm current, or that 
derived from tropical regions, as far as Captain Toynbee I Las 
examined them. The sloping Much figures denote the temperature 
of the surface in precisely the same manner as the soundings repre¬ 
sent the depth of water on m ordinary chart* It must tie under¬ 
stood that the cold current come* from the westward* and the chart 
shows that its northern boundary in August and Septemlwr is 
between tile parallels of 39° and 4 '2 also that tho warm 
current flows from tbe Indian Ocean In a south-westerly direction. 

Off the ( apt? of Good Hope the two currents meet near the 
parallel of 3Sr & and the meridian of 20 E*, but the line of 
meeting may alter along that jiarallel in different seasons. The 
apparent effect of the junction of the warm and cold currents is to 
drive the latter aUmt 2 degrees further to the southward, and aha 
to divide each of the currents into two parts: some portion of*the 
cold current is turned to the northward* and by its specific gravity 
it runs under the warm current, strikes the western side of the 
Agulhas Bank and comes to the surface near Table Iky, w here its 
temperature h 52°, while at 60 miles off the shore the warm cur¬ 
rent is running north-westerly at a temperature of 08 to 7{T—a B 
difference of 10 to 18 ilegrras* At tins meeting of the currents • 

y- 
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the greater portion of the warm current cimtinue-* to low to the 
westward, between the Cape and the parallel of 39"; while some 
portion of the warm current is here turner), uml carried to the east¬ 
ward bv the cold or ice-beariug current, which, after sending oil a 
portion towards thes Cape of Good Hope, continues its easterly 
direction alone? the parallels of 40 and 42 s„ l he cold stream , 
after pacing Table liay, continues to run northerly along^tlie we^t 
ooast of Africa, and its existence has been noticed by T. Baling 
J3$q. p s\u.o r & f at Walvisch Bay, in latitude 23° *- where he found 
the water so cold and bracing as to be almost unpleasant tor 
hatlhng* in the same year as the observations were made bv Captain 
Toynbee at the Cape, 

That the boundary of the cold water rentalit* somewhat stationary, 
a* noticed by Captain Toynbee, during the months of August and 
September* is supjmrted by the fact that it was found in the ftune 
locality for four consecutiris years, viz. f between the parallels of ot>" 
and 40 ><, and between the meridians of 4 and ti e.; also that 
the warm current follows the same law' Is established, fur on the 
, game parallel and near 15 e., the warm current wins encountered 
and fonud there during the live years of examination, and in like 
manner in many other places. After pacing the meridian of 
25 R* the cold current is pushed 2 degrees further south* and at ill 
running to the eastward carries the warm surface-water with it, as 
tr indicated by the direction of the arrows and the contour hues ol 
warm current stretching out in pints to the eastward* 

Between the meridian* of 45* and 55 e* and along the parallels 
of 40 and 41 s* t the warm aud cold currents become interlaced 
ilia remarkable manner, as maybe noticed on the chart Now 
that the temperatures are projected in their proper places and their 
contours marked out, it becomes easy to Mow the cold and warm 
currents bv their respective temperatures \* and all the remarks of 
i hntam Toynbee are clearly illustrated, in which he say* “he 
passed through streaks or lanes of cold and warm water, where the 
sea was disturbed and so confused as to roll away the maiii-topgaB 
laut-miLst, and when hail storms were frequent/’ These peculiarities 

invite further oxauihintioii into the pliedomeim uf the Gwgnu&y 

if f the S- ti f with n view to ascertain what effect the meeting of ibo 
cold nod w fc nrm currents has ujhiii the ntmosphere immediately over 
them, in other jmrts of the ocean, a 

Tlila chart may engage the attention of the mariner when 
shaping his course cither way round the Cape of Good Hope. 
Vessels outward hound, when near the island of Tristan d Acunba, 
should make for the cold-water current as soon as possible* as it 
run* in the direction of his course ; and when homeward-bound 
*• — — -— 

* tJif 1 Admiralty Mnpual/ Admiral V. W. 1 kwhs j t Aprr, )«£« l~* 3rd 
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lie should keep in the warm-water current for the same reason. 
Coining from the coast of South America, the chart would indicate 
that when near Tristan d'Acunha, it is safe practice to enter the 
cold-water current soon after peeing tliat inland, steering south¬ 
easterly between it and the told-water patches, remarked upon by 
Captain Toynbee, in latitude 39 J and 40 ami 4° and G K,, and 
keeping in that direction until they near the point where the 
meridian of Greenwich crosses the parallel of 43° in the tem¬ 
perature of about 46 L On this parallel (13 3 s.) the Cape may 
be iKisscih hiiuting to the northward nr southward, according to 
the &ea~mi of the year* and thus substitute the thermometer tor the 
lead. Bear in mind the good old practice of Admiral Sir J. Norris; 
the three L. L.L's„ viz., latitude. lookout, &£.+ will hi? a safe guide to 
avoid the ieebergs on the south side, and to keep clear of the 
turmoil of the sea Unit may he expected along the parallel of 40 @. p 
where the warm and cold current 3 mingle. II onicward- iKJuiid 7 
keeping near the parallel of 36 s. will curry the warm current 
round the Cape. 
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9 i> j i rIL1, tLk.\ £ft). 

Iplhn|NiEnkuri, 80, 33. 

Jiaiikmv 26, 

1 My pit, toiii kft at |be, SU. 

-——i lilaefc, 219, fw>j!f + 

- 4 Wtf* f B9. 

Lrf>aLnk Khnu* GO. 

IruugaoFUgCLwto, 11. 

IsJamiup, powor of* 12 U 
1 fi J iJlTt L< ^LatLd h 4Tf, 

51. 

l^yk Kdl, 2l5, 

Italy, forest* io T Ijii.p* 

Ivar Ik't'T, 20- 

I_e ,i<3h Ebn Gbancm, £5. 

l-h, Muuul, P2, 


Jurkscin, IVrt, 213* 

Jaeub N’lsLIstip j 'i s 
MemjeHjiells 21. 

J J gbjaii iia, Vfllk-y, S3? 

Jatmini, |£3. 

IaJlu, Cape, os* 

J akli ■ i[ f, 91. 

JaxurieRt 2-*. 

J L'boi'lrb, 170. 

J L -ta:l Taf, 35. 51, 55- 
Jeboor irilKi, 35* 

Jk'tdjcl tGWEtfbip, 175+ 

Jeanewd, 292, 293, 

Jcj, au 
JesHlMerdj 24, 

51, 57. 

J i_-a.lL vhii Faret, 5$, 

.Tones' Sound, 94. 

Jlpef, Luke uf, l &* 

Jocelyn ik* L\uirtnay ± 34* 
Jubmuaa, 159. 

Jorik River, TO, 

Jow-k, 32. 

Jaw f^U Amur, 186, 

Jllbbul Sfeuniinorp 179. 

---, tribe&of, 1ST, 

Jubpyr Cafltle, 37, 

Jukabir* tribe, 91. 

JllfttlllL.lELliptiH*, 24. 


K-iLiIli, 74. 

Kaburga, liiTcr, fiO. 
Kfidiarp Mono tain, tC- 


K'riili. eland, mountain of, 119. 

KsOl'rarLa, HritiiK M>9. 

KiunJa Tributary, til, 

Kiiii, 182. 

Kniterfoli, 57. 

Kokdra Dbtnctp 215. 

Kiiliiluiri Desert, 107. 

Katabicnaa, 98. 

KnJgiiE TribuEary, til, 

Kuljir Affluent, id, 

-—— ftivikt* tifi. 

Kalla Aaoshirv** naltis 28. 

--- Jedrcd, Kk 

Kuna], 213, 

Kalmyks* 50. 

—™- of she Urdu KIlellLs tiibc, 
GO. 

KnitipcD^ KciiIj K A|, 

KujmatH. 18| + HuU m 
Kane* Dr„ 97. 

--— UEL Arctic clilMlir, trihte, 

Kani Mittii, 27. 

Kuoiit, 43, 

Karoburek Tributary, Gk 
K^radjk Hills, 60, 

Knrvkunjrai. 214. 

Kilmi union Itivutef, ti". 

Km Su i 44, *5. 

Kara-Tyn fiiiuwy range, 2'JiOp * 

Karelin, 22.1, 

Kuriik, ih92, 

Kafuma Falls, !4. 

Kuakgur, J ilti. 

Kiua^or Kirgjis KAU;»k, 2l l. 

Kuaiim, 179, 

Kjugdoil Fiver, It 

Kmti ai Duiicaisut 229 . 

K.nafiJiiui &u, 2ti, V.L 

KjLzbvIt, Alouni^ bright of muw-line va t 
2S6* 

Kajckp Afllkt of, 4. 

Kei7r lose Ptain, ,15+ 

KvIa’DDiLifsiaa iribcii, ^3?, 

KollcvSt Aip, &t, 

K^llcll* Cap tain, 02. 

KcbdyrLik lElvrr, 60L 
ktada, 13* 

kv-JuiHy OUtrict, 192. 

K^iEnedy h 5 tracks 212 , 

KA-i-.iLiii^CJjarai liaJj, Z'K 
Kvp^a, 14 . 

Kfraif TowELshipj. 175. 

K^rolit, the* 00. 

Kemeo-iaab, s7. * 

K^niLdJaji DiaJfidt, 39- 
Kersdt, |AT- 
ki—km l!ivrr r 213. 

Kty svr, or Shlrwu 7 Eim, 50. 

--— &i P 30. | 

Keiw Sn, 3U. » 

KbaWr, 33. 
kbuitau Tribe, L7C- 
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Ehaini'n-bonui, the, 75. 

Kka&oWti 43- 
Khan Donrek, 74. 

Rhumb i Bah*, &?* 

Kh&rj, 179. ISO* 

Kharput* s$ h 

-. capltife of, 21*. 

Khartum, lonfiimle ^ 296. 

-- T |i 04 L(iHU ttEL+1 L Fight ofn 3<HJ 

Khtidik, 40- 

KlWPonUifski* Cflt&nd, 213. 

Kh<jtts F 5ti- 
Khor AbJi.l Ilk, 1&2, 
fOundstti FrorwOft, 36* 

Khoren, 4$. 

Ktrtinu, 43- 
KlHjftklcjT, 47, &Q. 

Kmidhr tril*e. 55v 
Khlliinua Dtfiirict. 14. 

Kkviwvk tribe, 54 r 
Kbulif, 172 p Id 1. 

Khojmip 43. 

Khcrai, 45. 

—~ s« # 53. 

Kifptirt. NL, 46, 

Kikcea Tribe, &5 # 

KLKm&t native blacksmith at, Uh 4 

-— # village! oC x IP. 

KilirDa-Riljaro, 16. IP- 

---, supposed height oF, 9.1. 

___—- F You der IXj c kirLi "a jo &td*J 

to, 15 ri *v- 
K i Llltias-ii Mountain* 16 P 
KiodiTi lalelj 33+ 

Kinnuir, :.kJ- 
Ktrek^cr Kan^fft, Sip, 

Kirglsiz&s of Tvor-Zajian, 66. 

Kirpbia StepJ?e p 64, 315. 

Kirk, Dr,, 2. 

, osi gradient of the Eamhttl* 

167 lIS 

— - t on the Kovmua, RN^i 154 

ft 

Kbene, 44. 

Kitangisle Kitvt, S, 10. 

Kiciri WiLinh If, 

KltfihlU. ILL 
KLLUihk p 3% 

KixzjlliA.hhuSi 29* 

Klaproth, it4. 

Klmhln Ijtkla Tributary, Cl. 

Kuha Aficwntf fill, 66- 
KuhaninEL Tenisory, 21W. 

KakK-kty, M* _ 

Kekojianinott Dtilrict* 162 . 

K^kj^ki mikl IibEriet, 54. 

KcknU 217. 

KoJehotij; IOyet, 1L4. 

Kulj in.i liki-T, 91. 

K«ftui r 213, 

I, Kml mcki, &. 

' Kemtr-lMmtt, 215. 


Di'DEX. 


Kopal Di&lrid, 213k 

Kortuana. 113. 

Karat High lauds, 74* 

Korkhar, •* I- 

--, A h-vriuin remain* Bf, 41 T 

--Yillagv, 49, 

K^ako, bright nf, 3 WO* 

Keratin bluuiL, bT, 

Kjtehi'l, 

Kuv&lefikl, E, P. p 217. 

Kuwait, 1S2. 

—-, Port o£ 170. 

Kun Alhuentj 30, 

Kranu, U,t 6u. 

Krapf, M. p if. 

Kr**tio)'urvk r 62, 

--- Stanitsa, 62, 

'Kruth„ or i* amda, £2* 

Kuclik. 220, nnfr. 

Kut lnyih, tin. 67, 

Ktiishk i Kah« nilnij 02. 

Kuk^-Ktilllliui I’o-iut, 221. 

KidrljB, ooal stain* iu, f29, 

——tuvu of, 216,217, 

Kullok IV'uk. 229. 

Kulp Sh^-r, 25, 40. 

Knia-Kloti-Nyf, 59. 

KuUchitn liivcr, 219, rjot,-, 

Kureham Tribnlwyt 31» 

Kurchumil KivTilet, 67, 

Kurd!'tan, dhisionS of, 22. 

.- -, Lravub hi, hy Mr. J, G. 

Taylor, S1 ri ?< |. 

Kurkamgai THh^inry, 61, 

Korkh, 22 + 49, 

Kuril araTrllUiLwj* 61. 

Koriinkiil Trihutnryt 61 + 

KiiriiuLiiti PoiLotalo, 115, 

_—— Gardcoi, 107. 

f --iLtvtr, HA, 

Xnihntf, 57* 

Kulf F t H L 

KylvLiiki Cape, 60 + 

Ky rubric Baugo, 72- 

Kjpr IfeLDOS IliUT, 56. 

Kytch, 290. 

Kyt Islutwl* luiiflftdik of, J iyS- 
, ptxilioit of, 306. 

Kyvitlpa LaW p 59 p 64- 

Kyzyl-lkLi-h Lake, 219, iwfr. 


l*uafti fiurli. 72, 

Lahrailor, 7& 

Lawfda. Ur Pl 4 h n -ff- 
lAiiy Fnuiklin, Cape, 65. 
i.agiKms, Valley t*f. Mr, Dilrympltf f 
joaruey lo F froin lEoekiughani Bay, 
196 ft *t<{. 

Bay, 2 l | P 

LdiEEu rubJ, -k * 
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Lmk Myjiep, SI. 

Lam-fi-fUff, 75, 76. 

X^lhdeTp Hibbard, J4. 

l-WidsbtiruughV tracks, '2\'2 , 

Lang, M(iiiDl f m, 2U9. 

]^ui4. mountain ctaun* of. 74. 

I^couctu- Traviliu, Cape, 279* a&j. 

X*ayard T Mr, 23. 

Leach, Mcwur, 2CHS, 207, liUS, 211* 
LeifUbdtp 202, 210. 

LefefcB, Mr. 111. *■.•(*. . 

Lukn* Trflwt»7 P U|, 

Irfpsa liiWi-„ 217* 

L^uEu, 113 r 

—— or BasqtO Laud. )\Q m 

Li d 1*5. £1* 

1. id do it r | Gnlf, 94. 

Lie tide or tsiendc ILivcr, 104* 

Li jell Plain. 39* 

Umma t Sun. L14* 

Lindt. I3S. 

LnuSiLiitijk^ 1 0$h 
Litile lilM t S33, 

JiliiiM^lont, I>r, 2r 

- Oil great African cIrttu^M T 

11 tU 

Liard, Moan4 M3* 204, 2$5. 

LuEuelil, 290, 

—--* JOHpitad* of, S»5*. 

t puUiufi a Lid heigh! of. 300. 

lflogjmnel. A&drd, travels in Djim- 
guriii. 214. 

Lurag Beach, 247. 

L» haver, ^Ii^llliIl, 273, 270. 

Laprpc. )m+ 

Lujijcm Hirer, 10, iwf#* 

Lufkitru Jtiwr, 0, 

- - WIM-, U* 

l-Heullaft' L ii IIJ | lLi i gtlj. 31 . 

Lucy Creek, LU4. 

—p Lak* h 20S, 209. 

Luere lo Urigi. U. 

Lukaml* Clilf, 165, 

Lunar MottuliiiQs, (3. 

Lubt-iid:!, 4 4 
Lutn 6, 7, 

LycOp Muu&l, 248, 250. 255- 
L^lid River, 192, fl09 T 212. 

"——- slice p-finrus cm d IDG*, 


Macny, JtiTer. 200. 

M^Lutock, Mr, 93. 

“--f Sir L,. on A relic tempera- 

fOTfl, 133, 

M<CEnrc, 94, 

Muclhiuy,3i| linnpc. 2,1,1. 

M’DougalL |JLeit|- r 94, 

Midnsk, Bishop, 159* 

—-—— Hiver, 02* 

McKiuhy* tracks, 312, * 


M'Qneen. Mr^ 9. 

Mad i t 12. 

Madjitnte, 19. 

MjjiphMta, 24. 

Mahsilopi Hirer, 106, 

Malianuddy River, “0 c f 
Mahi, Island ef r 231 
Maitland Bar. 345 , 2gi* t 
M aimM, in Sedftir, 173. 

Makctta. I 'ftlirjctis of. 10, no ft-. 

-—— dialect, 16], 164. 

Mnkonde, SelUrinetii of lb*, 132. 

Malt raft or Magaruk, 39. 

Hnknfca. 297, 

Maknuu Mountain** G8, 

Malii^iniri Biter, 4p 5. 

MM&h Fort, 170. 

M-dlc-Brim, M. 15 r 
MalutiB Ran/e* UP. 

Mam i La Cattle. 45, 

MandiEgn Buy, 149 ri «g. 

-—— Rfrer* 145, 

Mar Addanu* 27. 

—- Aimgrtm, 52, 

—■ Bunt Convent, 52. 

Maravi, 7. 

M a ret 1 PpIg, 54, J 2U, 

Mtrdkp 23, 55, 57. 

Mucin us of Tyre* 13, 

Marten Island, 152. 

MflrklL,i, n , Mr. V. R., on ,h t MigrtttiraB 
of lilt: G Dunniand EBqnjnilim f 8? «£ m, 
Marki, t^ke, 07, 

Mark Land, 0-9. 

Marlow. Li tut* IDS. 204. 

Martin, Mr. J M tipipraifcmi Ln N W 
A■«nolid, 237 «i 
Martyr, Cape, 94, 

MartyropollBf 24, 

Maruiifii Hit* r, 4, 

•M ar 5’aooob di Ualwcfl, 31. 
fiiajial Cunmtry p 11 * 

Miuhatui River, 107. 

Maabcmdif, 10. 

Masiiu, Mount* 31, 

Matliinriu Bitct, SO 7. 

Mauritliti, 122, 

Medial, 3* 5, 23, 5d* 

MedLalb, 35. 

^tdn^Lv 53. 

M«r Kslia^. 33. 

-— Zi^p 3^, 

Ml4ut4em. 40* 

—--Castle, rain$ of fc 40, 1 

Mckmotl t 17s, 179. 

---— District, 178. # 

MckhiLHiff t 74* 

ik.Ht d A ulit^ Nejm ed‘ Dtica EtOob. 

Mclvilte Bav r 97. ■ 

-—-GEodtrUp 97. 

----Isiftnd, s&. 
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INDEX- 


Melrilk Island, WMqjd ewmi reitfaicu 
tin, 94- 

Ml-duiIi^v. Ik 
Ml-™ Mount, height of. 2ft- m 
ML-r-wiiiiidrf, tli*« KonlisJi, 2*s- 
MsSftpoixmi** NortEenH| part of Kurd- 
UtJll, 3'1, 

. —— plain, 51- 

Mcxteo* New, 134, 

Meyer, K, A., Siberian J umnt^, 31 &■ 
I\{fumbir9 Cflflfj S- 
Minfnrheyn, 49, 

Miliait M >. li, 

M iifhi, HU. 

Milcyfeu, 45- 

MiHft U. Euli^rratitan Cbnren a 4 4] i 
iit-fv. 

MDkvd ir'lhe, 5ft. 

M march, 45. 

jML^LotiArivfr, AnwritSO* m Kumtilut, 
29- 

Metodn, 8G. 

Mod buffer *d J Deen Gtaxi, 2E- 

ModUdflfl- 

Mourvbtria Arabs, 11^ 

Metapci US-rear, loT. 

Muiobtu, 15, , B , L jni B 

Mongol khan*, capital of u».^ 

MopomoexU 

Moot Hlbuc District, 104. 
M<nntRoni«ry labels, 277, 237- 

_____ SbcM* 5177, 

MoOdikjm MoWLEiixia, *5. 

tlw, of SoKWNii dft, 

M drill. J attics. 135, 201, 

Mura Morofcodo p 29®. 

--Territory, 39®, MI- 

Morris Mr. K,, ML 

Ifoanb^u CkuH IMi 1M, 

Mq«^ of Chore ue + SK, 43. 

MuaiaaEnuiya Falk, 103- 
31 

Maiinl&iiLii of ihc Mwu* 5 P 7, 
MaupKer^io, 3*, 

MsXOCOflf 3i 
Mgs River, 47* 49- 
—— £n, Soothe of, 49, 

Moxambiepi*. HI, 164* 

Mofaarix* laij 
MuLlur, Dr,, 135. 

Muodlik llllLs, 72+ 

Mui^l Sa T 4.H. 

MurHibifi Rapidi 169. 

Mime. Dr, P 9,^3, 

Muab Flab, 52. 4^1, 44. 

31uskat, Inianifl of* 184. 

MiuwettdQtn C*jPt p IS8, 

M/ertLBgQ River, U 10* n*fe. 

Myall Dowiip, llji-j, 

/ -- B aLmutc nr, 197- 

MygdoLLL&US* Ebe „ 81 p 53. 


3 t ;i1mK or Nopokn 53. 

N&khui] 1-uang, SO, Si, 

,—— T™,( 81 + 

.-- Vat, 75, 78. 

Namnquii, 113. 

Na(noiikUilApd| lift. 

- J Little, copper mines m, 

125. 

NsntiUlHWf JEOfte of* i 10+ 

KnuUdi, 83. 

N a] jedeon, L'tiSEiiwl p 10, JWf4. 

»rym River, 61, 

Narsci. Ki[j|r of Persia, 3®, 

N aprorn, sorcerer of MadjjffiiCi 
Nasal, l«&. 

p dkiL^te of t 1 SO. 

_—. Mountain* i>r F J 19. 

>iitj Ifejwd Inlet* 93. 

Ncuiuhure, 2S7. 

Niagara, 296, Ml. 

- — -— laau'iEuilc of, 2^S, 

---, pooUfQA him! lieigbl of* 30ft 

Nefood, 174, Kb. 

Nejd, 54* l TCMifip IT**. 

Ke^ki's, Alexander* Ki-ute, 215. 

NtfJt, M2. 

Nepluycf, 65. 

N^Hbndda Kflura. 1 #, 73. 
frrib Valle j, .38, 

Nerjiki Yill&jJC, 49+. 

New I bland. 27 9. 

N'gnmi, Laie* ll>®. 
ji^oniSnO. 155. 

NL'-'L-pln-riuft fliver. 31. 

Nile of EertdoUtSp S. 

—Sources of* I rt 
Nili PaluiltB, 9, 

NibkEie Lakes, 1H7. 

Nisibb, 3 Ip 59, -V*. 

.- p Clsurdi of 8L Jauics »E, 24. 

iSislbia, -7.fr 

--—, Forests of, 56+ 

Njflre Daslrict, 1®3+ 

NonbOt l®4# 

Nnwr eV Efewleb IkilaC, 34. 

Nophbori, 75, * * 0 _ 

Koruaan Celmiitt or GreMilsud, 
-, Mf-pSll. 

Notkcwh in Grctnlsoi ^ 

Nor 46, 

-Sbirai^iin, 46+ 

North r.ape, 9H 

■ Devoi* F-sqaimaM remains 0®, 


95. 


. bland, Seycllfiles. 331 - 
Pete Expcdi don, 83* 
SjincTitt, 95. 


Northgroberiainl ^jand, 35, 
KorltWrat Otpc, 20S. 

Norway* Upper, Climate of, 13-*, 
riur-tfaUiiu, I akf, 58. 

- f, 1L Abrnmof oti t M cl 


« 

















I HUES* 


NVtiphar; 24, 

Niiiiltbrflird, 2l r 
Nyiun Nj suits, 207. 

NV idia, n doable lake, 10. 

Rjaua Lake* 15-1 r lC5 r 

---— s Dr, Lmngitnne eo r 2- 

— T Dr. Ksrk on |iIueiLs 


Fhell* <if, 2. 


Level of, 16S, l^p. 


Nymph^tu River, 21 


Obi Bfcgbs, 213, 

OJtir* 131. 

Uk»[r B 1BJ, 

— Pun, 171, 

0ldfid4 Capt-, 1ST, 

Qliph&nl; Mr. L,, cm I hr Daring 
River* 142 W in/. 

Dnijri, Suliatis Eif, 134* 

OmerLan Mountain, S7. 

Oiu Jetolb Country, 172. 

OtekELEierj 182. 
l)LU(Pki tribe, 3|, 

Orjwt, G2 P 21f^ 

Onkilon, Ql, yg. 

Oorob, ,13. 

River. 103. 

-— lklfiSU H rtfl. 

Ormtih, 173 P 

--■, rii^tii»iii u f r 174 . 

Oriele* Spitzc p |« 3 *; 

Ortokidrt, tbc f 25* .12, 
inborn, V^pL Sbemrdp 87, (20. 

Cihmusi. 2S. 

Otwfly Cape, 212, 

O^deh* 173. 

■—— TovniliEp, ITS. 


Pwliiai River. 74. 

Pa*b, a. 

P-ilfng River, 7fi. 

Palm Mani!i h 2i.hr, 
Panclin-Prclmdj, H3. 

F\ii i,l‘lsj. i River, 20* 

Panom 7-1, 

PdrdMountain*, Jfl* 

—-fDQtjmofp ]$. 

PiitTY Islands 0S, 07. 

■-Sir E,, I33L 

ftffthlm Fnrt n( Kurkb, 22. 

77-"— ranajjift in KufdiSlan t 40* 

Parza jirao* 34. 

Paien-taphroin, ga. 

Pa llLnm masnri Vong p 73* 

P=it ri^eaph^ &3. 

Pekin *215, 

Pvlican Lakes, 20 ?. * 

Peliibka^VfUcy, 33, * 1 


335 

Pdly» Col, 7, p fin the Seychelles 23 1 

f?7r 

"— oc i the Wahibw opitnl, VffO rf 
Penang p 123. 

Bfft.mj 4 het.klp Col.* 213 . 

praiMrify of p i« fc 

PcOllan GuJfp 170. 

Pesofrannl Cape, 60. 

PcMiftn Mountain, 22fi* nc4* r 

J ‘ r 14111J *rst of 

Whites Nd^ S3 vfjppj. 

Pnsjcfcuif, 41?. 

Pruya Khi-rueu, $2, 

Phjmai* H 7 . 

PhUiJu, oEd eitv of, 33. 

PIloEkm Song|«ja f B2, 

Phra-k.hu, 85, 

I^rlrtnuk-biieiip go. 

Phni-ain-na, 30, 

Phrohru, 8 U T 
Pinnace R«fc. 273. 

Pi if i had, J|, 

PiHadhto toreEnn thus, 57. 

Pifct, Z*>111:iisi h 2 .hj. 

PJ ^ Cwplni, trttuls in Djntieuria. • 

Plants, tnedcbuJ, In ^l.nfljr Dij. 

inet. a:s. 

Plntarch, 31. 

Pole. North. Mr. IFclIboti on dimalo 

of. ] 23 ri f#f. 

rotynii, oro S Hii Pi'Earhiun, 3 ^!. 

Messrs, 23(1. 

< Station, 235. 

Pood'* Bay L:,i^bitn.nnT_ 

Poordad, 2.1. 

Poor F iag r 23, 

Por&frfira Pi^ ( 

I p ntH!u. Kctila, g2. 33. 

Pftulin p Istand of p 23 (. 233. 

Ifince of VViJm Jilaud, hjqtiluiti 
f\ L mank!! on, OB. 

-— hllrick’t J .land, 23, 

- -— Hegenfi Iiiver t 2S3. 

PftK^piEii. 24* &2, 

PrDwp&B i VV f r i$|, . 

Faamuitj. Ran^e, 2f(0. 

Picikmy. on hEiarctrs uf the MEf 7 
PccdenyV Imiitudeft* 13, 

"—-— Moon M^aintaLEt^ 12* 13, 

Niger, 14. 
l J LuliLELin|Mk>r, 70. 

sll Ow-Kne oaip 225^ 


QaralhMlaoi Aebii. 43. 
QtUlMmnUi Moti4?taiEta, \03 m 
Qurcoilfitid, Government yf p *21 |* 
Quiwij ISiver* 207. 

Qu£ f 5L 
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Ka.bnxk Bay, 35 + 

Lahti, 05- 

Alo, 4". 

IbcTatmum 17&. 

Uawkiupo-Hi PwfBMOr, 41, ntfft 

■ Sir ll.p 23. 4 . . 

_. .__—, on Afayrau Etucnp- 

taon ai Korkbar, 41 
Ikitftrma, 
liuJCrtmck, 2DE. 

MebmanO, Mr., 17# 

ReJaif isiwbaictkwdsp 172, 
fcdh-*an, 23. 32+ 

-Sc, *6, BO. 

Rembq. Chuiutijt,. 60. 

HanaHt, Ai»lp 314- , . 

Hiadth, lcuffltiide and biUlade wf, 1 < 7* 
Richards, C*p(n SM>L 
Kjaiimk, as?. 

Hilsy, Cbjm-% 95- 

Kipvfl Kallas. 

Ritter* on Cebtrnl Asm, 214+ 

Hatter t b A**/ 213* 

Rio VffTile, 124 
Rob-fl-KbalL IT®, 
i Roche Pdtlt, 34. 

Rockhampton* 102- 
Ruck indium Rajf. lpl ** 

____ Mums!iiiMi 210. _ 

Rficky tfauutabup height of 

CD, 226. 

-—. Springs* SWk 2IS7. 

liwbutk Jiaj; 

—,-—, aborigine# of. 2S0- 

__ ,___—*— vocabulary pf p 


*s$. 


. district, niourres of ,275, 


Strait, 27.6. 

Roll, m *92, 234. 

Ru*g, Sir Janicf, 132. 

— -Jdfafl. 132. 

I toss's Met. 133, 
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